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In  welcoming  once  more  to  Cheshimt  College  those  who  are  here  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  the 
now  almost  historic  scenes  in  which  the  founders,  first  tutors,  and 
earliest  students  of  this  College  took  part.  The  College  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  impressive  revival  of  spiritual  religion  which  charac- 
terised the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That  revival  was  not  produced 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  great  rivers  of  thought,  nor  by  any  hurri- 
cane  of  spiritual  excitement  overspreading  the  land;  neither  did  it 
ixnse  out  of  any  national  uprising  which  moved  all  classes  of  men,  as 
by  some  indescribable  enchantment,  to  see  the  invisible,  and  to  hearken 
to  the  revelation  of  God :  but  the  revival  was  occasioned  by  the  in- 
tense emotion  and  vivid  sense  of  divine  things  given  to  a  compara- 
tively little  group  of  earnest  men  and  women,  who  had  pajssed  through 
what  was  to  them  a  distinctly  supernatural  change.  These  men — 
students  of  divinity  for  the  most  part — ^were  conscious  of  entirely  new 
emotions  towards  God,  and  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  misery 
and  shame  of  sin,  and  of  the  superlative  blessedness  of  peace  mth 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Such  emotions  and  convictions 
are,  thank  God,  gloriously  contagious.  No  one  man  can  pass 
through  them  without  some  (more  or  less  eager,  and  in  many  cases 
passionate)  desire  to  communicate  his  new-found  blessedness. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  historic  churches  filled  the  land. 
Learned  ecclesiastics  sat  upon  the  bench.     Commercial  prosperity 
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and    political  stagnation  dulled    the  conscience.     Solemn    divines 
were  producing  serious  evidences  for  the  main  truths  of  religion 
in  opposition  to  courtly  scepticism,     Nonconforming  churches  were 
discussing  the  Arian  difficulties  of    some    of    their  brethren  and 
ministers;  but  alas!  missionaiy  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  heathen 
nations,  spiritual  interest  in  the  slaves  that  our  Christian  professors 
were   buying    and  selling  in   the   "far  west,"  any  deep    sense  of 
humanity  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  dormant.     No  Protestant  Bible 
or   Missionary  society,  no  Sunday-school  had  begun  to   be.      The 
morals  of  the  working  classes,  the  licentious  orgies  of  the   titled 
squirearchy,  and  a  dead  weight  of  mental  indolence  made  appeals  to 
moral  principles  almost  absiu^d ;  while  utter  unbelief  in  Christianity 
— ^which  was  openly  derided  as  a  worn-out  superstition  by  those  who 
boasted  the  possession  of  the  only  enlightenment  and  wit  of  the  age — 
helped  to  extinguish  religious  zeal,  and  repress,  as  a  fanatical  imper- 
tinence, all  bold  utterance  of  the  Gospel.     Personal  I'eligion  was  rc- 
irarded  with  ill-suppressed  contempt.     To  seek  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  by  any  other  external  means  than  by  those  which  passed  cuiTent 
in  the  church,  or  had  acquired  some  respectability  among  the  sects, 
was  dascribed  in  language  of  utter  ribaldry  by  dignified  ecclesiastics 
and  angry  officials.     The  terms  in  which  the  irregular  efforts  of  the 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  were  traduced  and  vilified  would  pass  belief 
if  the  documents  were  not  still  extant.  They  reveal  the  intensity  of  the 
dislike  felt  even  by  the  professedly  religious  people  to  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Uving  God,  and  manifest  the  astounding  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious 
experience.     Neither  the  Wesleys,  nor  Whitefield,  nor  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  at  the  commencement  of  their  movement  aimed  at  the 
formation  of  any  "  Sect,**  "  Connexion,"  or  "  Society."  They  wished  to 
awake  the  slumbering  conscience,  to  promote  true  repentance,  to  evoke 
the  sense  of  hunger  in  the  8tar\dng  soul,  that  it  might  feed  on  the 
Bread  of  I. if',  and  not  perish  everlastingly.     They  sought  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  righteous  love ;  and  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  peril  of  un- 
forgiven  sin,  and  a  heartsickening  shudder  at  the  doom  of  the  impeni- 
tent, they  strove  night  and  day  to  save  some.     The  Chureh,  in  their 
view,  needed  ministers  who  had  passed  into  the  light  of  the  Divine 
love,  as  revealed  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  vast  crowds  who 
gathered  to  hear  the  message  of  these  earnest  men  must  be  taught, 
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whatever  was  the  obloquy  incurred.  The  call  for  labourers  who  should 
go  where  convertfi  were  gathering  was  loud  and  incessant.  Numerous 
openings  in  the  Church  of  England  appeared,  where  men  fired  with 
the  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit  might  do  glorious  work  for  Christ.  One 
portion  of  this  historic  enterprise  was  the  foundation  of  a  College,  where 
conyerted  men  might  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  art  of 
speech,  the  power  of  persuasion,  and  the  way  of  so  preaching  Christ 
that  a  multitude  should  believe.  The  form,  and  order,  and  rule  of 
this  College  were  forged  in  a  furnace  of  fire.  Amid  immense  enthu- 
siasm, with  congregations  of  praying  thousands,  and  the  vows  and 
tears  and  mighty  pleadings  of  Fletcher  and  Whitefield,  and  the  intense 
passionate  zeal  of  men  who  were  ready  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  suffer  and 
die  in  storming  the  very  breaches  of  hell,  the  first  group  of  students 
at  !^eveoca  were  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Twenty  years 
later,  when  the  CoUege  was  brought  to  this  very  spot,  the  burning 
earnestness  was  not  quenched,  and  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of 
members  of  all  evangelical  churches  were  freely  given  for  the 
continuance  of  a  work  that  had  been  honoured  and  accepted  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church. 

In  the  remarkable  article  written  twelve  months  ago  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  the  British  Quarterly  Review ,  on  the  Evangelical  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  traces  a  series  of  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  present  century, 
^k  to  this  great  evangelical  revival  which  undoubtedly  took  some 
of  its  shape  and  stimulus  from  the  first  energies  of  this  Ax)ostolical 
^^odety.    Mr.   Gladstone,   from  his  standpoint,   suggests  that   the 
evangelical  doctrine  by  itself  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  vast 
cravings  it  excited ;  and  that  the  idea  of  solitary,  personal  commimion 
with  the  Hving  Christ  is  too  rare  an  atmosphere  for  the  ordinary 
Christian  to  breathe ;  therefore,  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Christian  has  been  led  to  seek  in  ritual,  in  sacrament,  in 
historic  continuity  of  church,  the  help  he  needs  in  order  continually 
to  grasp  that  which  the  evangelical  movement  in  the  church  offered 
i^parately,  directly,  once  for  all  to  his  simple  faith.     This  is  pro- 
foundly ingenious  as  an  historic  guess  or  insight  into  the  causes  of  a 
great  eodesiastical  phenomenon.    Moreover,  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
consociation  of  ideas.     It  is  conspicuously  patent  that  the  majority  of 
the  leaders  of  tiie  high  church  and  Boman  Catholic  revival  in  the 
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Church  of  EDgland  were  nourished  upon  the  teaching  of  the  evange- 
lical school,  and  still  retain  the  clearest  mark  of  their  religious  and 
intellectual  parentage. 

However,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  any  necessary  conneo- 
tion  of  this  kind  between  these  factors  in  our  modem  history.  If  there 
were  any  intrinsic  tendency  in  the  maintenance  of  evangelical  doctrine 
to  induce  men  to  accept  ritualistic,  sacerdotal,  and  sacramental  aids  in 
order  to  realise  its  fulness  of  blessing,  then  Methodism  would  have 
been  the  first  to  display  that  tendency;  but  we  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Moreover,  Calvinistic  theology  would  have  followed 
suit,  and  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  the  Eef  ormed 
Churches  on  the  Continent,  would  have  revealed  a  similar  modifica- 
tion.    But  they  have  all  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  from  its  settle- 
ment at  the  Beformation  it  has  always  retained  a  powerful  element 
of  the  system  out  of  which  it  grew,  a  theory  and  practice  which  are 
directly  at  war  with  the  individualism  on  which  the  evangelical 
message  lays  such  extraordinary  emphasis.  The  Church  of  England 
has  been  saying  all  through  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  oentiuies 
to  its  baptised  members — "  You  are  children  of  Grod,  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom.  Live  up  to  your  privileges."  The  church,  in  her  daily  services 
and  solemn  offices,  has  been  continually  pronouncing  by  official  lips  the 
absolution  of  sin,  bestowing  visible,  tangible  pledges  of  reconciliation 
and  safety,  professing  to  quiet  the  conscience  and  find  sacramental 
substitutes  for  the  full  assurance  of^  faith.  Intense  religious  emotion 
once  awakened  longs  for  rest  and  peace,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  vast  machinery  and  historic  associations  of  the  church  should  have 
been  searched  very  diligently  by  sincere  men  in  order  to  find  that 
which  all  the  while  was  within  their  reach.  The  formularies  of  the 
church  did  provide  the  channels  along  which  these  floods  of  religious 
emotion  began  to  run,  and  the  floods  rushed  with  such  vehemence 
that  they  deepened  the  channels.  ThLs  I  think,  wUl  explain  in  part 
the  relation  between  the  Evangelical  and  Catholic  revivals.  More- 
over, we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  evangelic  mode  of  presenting 
the  ofier  of  Divine  love,  and  the  conditions  of  its  appropriation,  was 
not  always  wise.  Too  often  within  and  outside  the  national  church 
subjective  views  prevailed.  According  to  the  fancy  or  the  conviction 
of  the  preacher,  certain  forms  of  religious  anxiety,  or  hope,  or  assu- 
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ranc8,  which  have  been  sincere  and  rational  enough  in  certain  cases, 
were  generalised  into  universal  conditions  of  salvation.  The  narrow- 
ness of  a  certain  clique  was  made  the  touchstone  of  piety  for  the  whole 
Church.  The  service  of  Christ  which  was  popular  or  needed  in  some 
conditions  of  society  was  regarded  as  the  only  loyal  and  lawful  way  of 
glorifying  the  Master.  Certain  theological  expositions  of  the  way  of 
salvation  were  substituted  for  the  creeds  of  the  church,  and  even  for 
the  Word  of  God,  and  the  burning  earnestness  of  the  first  preachers 
was  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  stale  and  stereotyped  repetition  of 
tremendous  phrases,  which  had  small  meaning  on  the  lips  of  mere 
imitators.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  early  zeal  sometimes  de- 
generated into  ghastly  semblance,  and  the  religious  emotion  quickened 
in  the  people's  hearts  rose  only  within  the  tubes  and  channels  which 
national  orders  and  social  forces  had  prepared  for  them.  This  may 
account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  referred  to. 

Ouidde  the  national  churches,  evangelical  revivals  undoubtedly 
show  in  subsequent  years  a  natural  tendency  to  subside  to  a  lower 
level  of  emotion,  but  no  tendency  to  ritualism  or  sacerdotalism.  The 
very  essence  of  the  Crospel  message  is  an  address  to  the  individual  soul, 
and  if  men  are  not  convinced  by  it,  nor  called  thereby  to  a  higher  life, 
there  are  very  few  secondary  results  secured  by  its  utterance.  If  there 
be  no  supernatural  fire,  no  fervent  deliverance  of  the  burden  of  the 
Lord,  whether  men  will  hear  or  forbear,  the  preacher  becomes  a  mere 
lecturer  on  a  topic  of  only  languid  interest.  Apart  from  the  true 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man  through  Jesus  Christ;  apart 
from  a  supernatural  intensity  and  glow  in  the  new  and  divine  life  of 
the  Church,  the  congregations  addressed  become  mere  haphazard 
audiences,  pledged  to  no  special  form  of  life  or  duty.  The  true 
mission  of  the  free  churches  demands  a  continuity  of  personal  zeal 
and  earnestness,  a  perpetual  renewal  of  true  consecration,  and  the 
stupendous  fact  of  personal  consecration  on  a  great  scale.  Let  the 
idea  be  deeply  impressed  on  us,  that  evolution  into  bricks  and  mortar 
and  stained  windows  is  not  a  spiritual  result.     Machinery  is  not  life. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  the  churches,  both  national  and  free, 
and  the  directors  of  missionary  enterprise  are  still  as  eager  as  ever  to 
welcome  men  within  these  walls  to  do  this  great  work,  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  you,  my  brethren,  continually  to  ponder  the  kind  of 
ministry  for  which  you  are  preparing,  one  which  will  always  be  needed ; 
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one  without  which  our  free  churches  will  degenerate  into  the  valueless 
encumbrances  of  modem  society,  into  mere  debating  clubs  or  literary 
institutions,  a  compound  of  Athensdums,  music-halls,  and  building 
societies.  It  is  their  glory,  however,  in  the  power  of  an  earnest  and 
devoted  ministry,  to  transfigure  all  the  forms  of  modem  society  into 
means  by  which  the  water  of  life  may  flood  the  home,  the  market, 
the  study ;  may  baptize  literature  and  sdenoe,  and  gather  head  every 
hour  and  almost  everywhere  to  carry  its  benign  and  regenerating  force 
into  the  future.  To  speak  of  the  State  establishing  Christianity  is 
one  of  the  moral  abstuxLitieB  of  ignorance.  Unless  Christianity, 
unless  the  Divine  life  establish  society,  establish  the  State,  society 
and  the  State  are  tottering  to  their  fall.  If,  when  ihd  evangelic  zeal 
flagged,  and  its  fire  burned  dull,  it  indirectly  oontrifauted  to  the  Oxford 
movement,  what  is  the  kind  and  order  of  ministry  at  which  we 
should  aim  in  a  place  which  preserves  tiie  traditions  and  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  great  revival  of  religion,  out  of  which  the 
entire  Methodist  and  missionary  movemmts,  the  evangelical  energy, 
and  the  Catholic  reaction  in  the  Church  of  England  did  undoubtedly 
spring?  Are  we  now  the  mere  fossil  or  skeleton  of  the  life  which 
was  once  vigorous  and  beautiful  ?  or  are  we  instinct  with  its  spirit  ? 
Should  we  be  utterly  aghast  if  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  and  Fletcher 
could  visit  us?  If  the  multitudes  that  oame  in  the  first  instance 
to  these  doors,  asking  for  true  men  and  apostoHe  preachers,  were 
once  more  to  clamour  in  our  hearing,  and  besiege  our  gates  with 
tears  and  prayers  for  the  like,  should  we  be  ready  to  respond  ?  Is  the 
spirit  we  cherish  towards  each  other,  is  Uie  kind  of  work  we  now  set 
ourselves  to  do  in  God's  name  worthy  of  our  history  and  profession  ? 
Can  we,  in  spite  of  altered  circumstances,  hear  from  eveiy  side  the 
same  summons  which  our  fathers  heard  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  ask  a 
much  more  serious  question.  If  the  Lord  Himself,  who  gave  His 
apostles  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  were  audibly  to  call  upon  us 
to  be  His  ambassadors  to  a  revolted  province  of  His  empire,  and  to 
say,  "Who  will  go  for  Me,"  are  we  prepared  to  say,  "Here  are  we, 
send  us"? 

Dear  brethren,  it  lb  because  the  authorities  of  this  College  hope 
that  you  axe  personally  prepared  to  say  this,  that  we  welcome  you 
here  once  more.   But  what  is  involved  in  a  miTH^tfy  of  reeoneUiation  f 

I. — ^First  and  foremost,  it  is  a  mmUti^y  charged  wUh  ifi6  menage 
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of  DmNE  reeo7iciluUion.  Grod  Himself  needed  reconciliation  with 
our  sinful  race,  and  with  each  individual  of  it.  He  needed  it, 
though  it  crosses  our  pride,  and  vexes  our  self-importance  to  be 
reminded  of  tliis  solemn  fact.  He  iiever  forgets  that  need  of  His, 
though  we  do  not  like  to  retain  the  remembrance  of  it.  His  image 
in  us  had  been  grievously  defaced  and  dishonoured.  Very  low  did 
He  stoop,  when  He  recognized  this  image  as  His  own,  and  veritably 
took  it  upon  Him.  The  shame  of  sin  and  the  indignity  endured 
by  the  Supreme  Lord  are  terribly  real.  We  are  not  so  insignificant 
to  Him,  that  He  can  aflSnd  to  treat  the  dislocation  of  moral 
I'elationfi  with  Himself  as  unimportanty  as  capable  of  being  recti- 
fied by  a  supreme  act  of  amnesty,  exercised  in  the  mere  autocracy 
of  His  win.  The  pardon  which  He  is  prepared  to  bestow  is  not 
granted  as  a  mere  arbitrary  opening  of  the  BaatiUes  of  the  universe, 
when  all  the  prisoners  are  to  come  forth,  because  they  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  punished.  The  law  is  too  grand  for  that,  and  its  violation 
most  be  recognised.  It  is  because  He  is  compelled  by  all  the  neces- 
sties  of  His  eternal  nature  to  glorify  His  own  name,  that  He  needed 
reconciliation.  But  He  has  found  a  ransom.  He  has  taken  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  ahame  of  death,  the  agony  of  dissolution,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  grave  into  His  own  experience,  and  thus  has  satisfied  Himself. 
He  is  consciously  just  when  He  justifies.  He  not  only  needed  re~ 
conciliation,  but  He  is  reconciled,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  you  have 
to  miniater  by  eloquent  words,  by  holy  sacnunent,  by  life-long  sacrifice. 
You  are  to  set  it  forth  against  the  sullen  fears  of  those  who  cannot 
believe  it ;  you  have  to  proclaim  it  to  those  who  are  despairing  of 
the  Divine  love,  and  questioning  His  compassion,  who  are  too  terri- 
fied to  trust  Him,  and  who  cannot  accept  it  under  the  mere  teaching 
of  nature.  It  is  all  very  well  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  calm  and  sweet 
houTB  of  youth,  when  Love  is  singing  her  matin-song,  and  all  looks 
fair ;  but  in  tiie  wilderness,  in  the  throes  of  earthquake,  in  battle  and 
stonn,  and  in  the  night  of  the  soul,  amid  the  tremors  of  age  and  of 
<lisBQlution,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  olivenahadows  of  our  Qethsemanes, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  God  is  reconciled,  that  Qod  has  not 
forsaken,  that  God  is  love  I 

In  a  thousand  fomui  human  beings  have  tried  to  dream  out  some 
notion  of  Divine  reconciliation,  but  it  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  that 
^  the  dreams  eonvei^,  and  the  incarnate  Redeemer,  in  all  the 
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plenitude  of  His  Godhead,  shows  how  real,  how  intense,  how  personal 
the  reconciliation  is.  It  is  yours  to  argue  down  this  agony  of  unrest, 
and  to  be  the  ministers  and  witnesses  of  Divine  reconciliation.  You 
have  to  assure  multitudes  whose  fears  induce  them  to  clamour  for 
help  at  certain  special  monopolies  of  the  water  of  life,  that  the  river 
C'f  God  itself  is  at  their  service. 

Moreover,  you  will  encounter  another  class,  who  hold  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Eternal  Love  very  cheaply.  "  Since  He  w  gracious  (say 
they)  we  nead  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  way  or  ground  of  His 
love,  nor  concerning  the  internal  conditions  of  His  graciousness.  We 
need  not  imagine  it  was  difficult  for  Him  to  pardon.  If  He  pardons 
us  (they  say)  let  us  be  pardoned,  and  not  reflect  on  the  cost  of  that 
love  to  Him."  You  ministers  of  the  reconciliation  have  to  shame 
down  such  ingratitude ;  you  who  are  bound  to  the  honour  of  your 
Lord,  and  you  who  would  not  accept  such  mercy  as  this  without 
recognition,  must  see  to  it  that  such  costly,  precious  compassion  is 
not  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  due  to  Grod  that  the  tender- 
ness and  unutterable  depths  of  His  sympathy  with  men  should  not 
be  ignored.  How  can  they  know  Him  if  they  do  not  know  the 
most  characteristic,  most  sublime,  most  wonderful,  most  unique  act  of 
His  righteous  love  ?  Let  men  come  to  believe  this,  and  they  know 
Him.  In  this  knowledge  is  eternal  life.  Many  do  love  and  trust 
Grod  without  knowing  all  He  is  and  has  done  for  them.  How  would 
they  love  if  they  knew  all  ? 

II. — This  ministry  is  <yne  of  reconciliation  for  men.  Brethren,  you 
have  to  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  God  knows  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  so  unhappy  and  morbid,  and  his  surroundings  are  so 
exasperating,  that  he  needs  to  be  reconciled  to  Himself  as  the  apparent 
Author  of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  consulted  beforehand  whether 
we  are  to  be  bom,  or  are  willing  to  enter  on  the  strife  with  evil, 
having  such  tremendous  odds  against  us.  Our  conscience  protests 
against  the  common  dispositions  and  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature. 
We  find  that  even  these  merit  our  disapproval,  and  that  every  sin 
aggravates  them,  and  renders  th«  next  sin  easier  to  commit  and  more 
perilous  to  escape  from.  Well  may  we  suffer  a  secret  rebellion  against 
the  very  nature  we  wear,  and  against  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.  We  do  need  to  be  reconciled  to  Him,  and  God  knows  it,  and 
has  given  us  an  answer  to  our  most  savage  doubt,  and  has  made  a 
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revelation  of  His  true  nature  and  disposition  towai'ds  us,  which  trans- 
forms the  whole  teaching  of  nature,  and  all  the  bitter  suggestions  of 
fate  into  shouts  of  joy  and  visions  of  glory. 

"  Be  reconciled  to  Grod  "  (for  thus  we  may  plead  with  men),  and  you 
will  disarm  the  cruel  aspect  of  nature.  Look  behind  and  within  the 
cloudy  storm  and  tempest,  and  you  will  see  the  unutterable  calm,  the 
divine  and  holj  peace  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  eternal  glory  He 
is  preparing  for  you.  The  sinful  disposition  which  your  conscience 
rejects,  may  be  in  His  grace  surmounted  by  a  holy  disposition  and  a 
'new  nature.  The  sins  which  curse  and  weaken  and  imperil  your 
standing  are  verily  and  indeed  forgivable  and  remissible.  The  darkest 
mystery  of  their  consequences  can  be  averted.  It  is  safe  to  trust  the 
promise  of  a  reconciled  God.  Not  in  sacrament  or  absolution  pro- 
nounced by  special  human  lips,  but  in  the  great  fact  of  the  Divine 
reconciliation  itself  you  may  trust,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  superlative 
importance  and  transcendent  significance.  It  is  by  the  death  of  ELis 
Son  that  He  is  reconciled ;  it  is  by  and  in  the  same  stupendous  fact 
that  He  would  reconcile  tis.  When  once  we  yield  our  opposition, 
concede  the  Divine  supremacy,  see  that  over  against  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  and  insoluble  mysteries  there  is  this  ons  fact,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God  has  taken  our  nature,  and  died  in  our  stead,  and 
exhausted  in  His  broken  heart  all  the  agonies  of  a  sinful  world,  we 
can  trust  Him  with  all  the  rest,  and  for  all  the  rest.  We,  too,  leam 
to  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  Thy  will  is  deep  and  far- 
reaching  and  all-embracing ;  it  will  meet  all  my  needs." 

Brethren,  with  such  a  theme  there  are  no  limits  to  the  range  of 
your  pleading,  but  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  extremity 
of  human  needs ;  or  the  extent  to  which  the  human  mind  has  gone 
in  its  resistance,  its  sullenness,  its  rebellion.  What  a  task  you  have 
to  fulfil !  You  are  to  go  where  men  are  reviling  Him  in  their  igno- 
rance, misrepresenting  ELim  in  their  waywardness,  denying  Him  by 
their  indifference,  forgetting  Him  in  their  insensate  folly,  and  there 
you  are  to  beseech  them,  one  and  all,  to  be  reconciled  to  God ;  and 
you  are  to  do  this  with  an  argument  that  ought  to  be  convincing  and 
irresistible. 

III. — It  is  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  hettoeen  man  a/nd  ma/n.  The 
incarnation  and  the  atonement  bring  the  warring  extremes  of  humanity 
together.     Bond  and  free,  barbarian  and  Greek,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
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bigot  and  sceptic,  dogmatist  and  rationalist,  rich  and  poor,  priest  and 
Samaritan,  may  and  will  evermore  find  in  the  Grospel  of  Christ  thear 
common  and  uniting  and  harmonizing  point.  Put  this  great  idea  into 
the  heart  of  any  one  of  these,  and  he  will  hold  it  as  an  olive-branch  to 
the  very  class  or  kind  of  man  most  opposed  to  him,  and  he  will  win. 
Let  the  scientist  only  discover  it,  and  he  becomes  a  missionaxy  to  all 
the  priesthoods.  Let  the  poor  man  only  grasp  this  treasure,  and  he 
is  eager  that  the  prince  should  shai«  it  with  him.  So  the  *'  Commu- 
nion "  becomes  the  great  celebration  of  a  full  reconciliation  of  man 
with  man,  as  well  sub  of  earth  with  heaven,  of  man  with  God.  "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those  who  publish  the 
gospel  of  peace!"  H.  R.  It. 


Every  careful  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement,  not  merely  in  general  con- 
twits,  but  in  verbal  expression,  between  considerable  portions  of  the 
first  three  Gospels.  These  coincidences  are  rendered  yet  more  remark- 
able by  the  disagreements,  both  in  matter  and  in  phrase ;  sometimes, 
in  minute  details,  amounting  to  apparent  contradiction.  To  express 
the  general  agreement  of  subject-matter,  the  name  'Synoptic'  has 
come  into  use, — introduced  (Dr.  Westcott  tells  us*)  by  Griesbach, 
but  owing  its  general  acceptance  to  Neander.  It  is,  however,  but 
imperfectly  appropriate ;  for  not  only  are  events  and  sayings  narrated 
in  such  different  order  in  the  first  three  Grospels,  that  the  task  of 
arranging  them  in  an  orderly  '  harmony '  is  among  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  of  literary  labours ;  but  Matthew's  account  of  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  Our  Saviour  differs  widely  from  Luke's,  while  Mark 
begins  his  Gospel  with  the  ministry  of  John,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  peculiar  to  that  Evangelist.  The  three  agree, 
however,  in  the  main,  in  dealing  chiefly  with  Our  Lord's  ministry  in 
Galilee  and  adjacent  regions,  until  the  time  of  His  final  visit  to 

*  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  "  (1875),  p.  166.  Dr.  Westcott 
gives  some  curious  tabular  statements  of  the  verbal  agreements  between  the 
Gospels,  pp.  191,  196.  See  also  the  article  "Gospels'*  in  the  CyolojJtedia  of 
Biblical  Literature. 
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Jerusalem ;  passing  over  in  silence  those  previous  visits  which  occupy 
so  important  a  place  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  ingenuity  of  critics  has  naturally  been  much  exercised  in 
accounting  for  these  remarkable  facts.     The  most  simple  and  obvious  j 

explanation,  that  two  of  the  Evangelists  copied  from  the  third,  though 
it  has  found  learned  advocates,  will  not  fit  the  facts  of  the  case.  It 
doQB  not  soon  explain  the  agreements,  while  it  leaves  the  disagree- 
ments utterly  inexplicable ;  and  it  is  now  generally  relinquished. 

The  only  other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  three  Evangelists  in  somo 
way  drew  from  a  common  source.  This  common  source  could  not  be 
an  earlier  tniUen  GospeL  First,  because  the  supposition  of  the  three 
Evangelists  having  copied  from  one  document  can  no  more  be  made  to 
fit  with  the  facts  than  the  supposition  of  their  copying  from  one 
another;  secondly,  because,  had  such  a  document  eidsted,  it  would 
have  been  preserved;  or,  at  all  events,  all  trace  of  it  could  not 
have  vanished.  In  fact,  no  need  would  at  first  be  felt  for  any  such 
document.  The  living  voice  was  the  means  by  which  the  Grospel 
was  first  published.  The  apostles  were  preachers,  not  men  of  letters. 
Even  in  lettered  Athens  and  polished  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  was 
by  preaching  that  the  apostle  Paul,  mighty  penman  though  he 
was,  made  known  both  the  history  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  the 
Clirist. 

Some  form,  then,  of  'oral  GospeV — vivd-voce  teaching — must  have 
furnished  the  common  stock  from  which  the  Evangelists  drew.  But 
WHOSB  was  this  teaching  or  preaching  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  any 
formal  concert  among  the  original  witnesses ;  or  was  it  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  testimony  of  a  single  leading  preacher  among  them, 
whose  simple  yet  mighty  words,  full  of  the  promised  Spirit's  power, 
fixed  themselves  in  the  eai*s  and  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  became  the 
common  property  of  the  Church  ? 

The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  that  which  has  found  favour 
of  late  years.  I  desire  to  point  out  some  objections  to  it,  and  some 
considerations  which  seem  strongly  to  support  the  latter  conclusion. 
Perhaps  the  received  hypothesis  (as  I  think  I  may  call  it)  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  learned,  able,  and  pious  Dr. 
Godet  :— 

**  St.  Luke,  in  enumerating  the  principles  npon  which  rested  the  unity  with 
each  other  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  made  t^iis 
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whole  multitude  to  be  of  one  mind  and  one  spirit,  specially  mentions  the  apogtUi' 
doctrine.  Evidently  the  point  in  question  was  the  witness  which  they  bore  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the  events  of  His  life,  the  expo- 
sition of  His  teachings  grouped  together  more  or  less  systematically — all  this, 
it  must  be  understood,  by  word  of  mouth  only.  The  daily  teaching  was  the 
Church's  nourishment,  her  New  Testament— at  that  time  no  other  existed. 
Certain  cycles  of  narrative,  more  or  less  fixed,  must  at  that  time  have  formed 
themselves,  consisting  of  a  series  of  facts  which  they  loved  to  relate  in  one 

course  of  instruction These  narratives  being  continually  reproduced,  first 

by  the  apostles,  then  by  the  evangelists  who  had  been  taught  in  their  school, 
soon  assumed,  as  any  history  does  which  is  frequently  repeated  by  the  same 
person,  a  more  or  less  fixed  and  stereotyped  form ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
variations  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  individuality  of  the  narrators 
and  the  diversity  of  their  personal  recollections,  the  primitive  apostolic  type 
marked  with  its  strong  and  indelible  stamp  the  whole  of  the  narratives  which 
constituted  the  oral  tradition  circulated  in  the  Churches. 

"  This  type  assumed  a  character  still  more  fixed  when  the  traditions,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  in  circulation  in  their  Aramaic  form,  were  cast  into 
the  mould  of  the  Greek  language,  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  Jews  in 
Jerusaleni  and  in  Palestine  who  could  only  speak  this  latter  language,  and  who, 
from  the  first,  had  joined  the  Church  in  great  numbers.  The  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  materials,  the  interconnection  of  the  several  narratives  which  had 
been  already  formed,  were  preserved.  Certain  Oreek  phrases  were  selected 
and  adopted  once  for  all  as  the  established  equivalents  for  Aramaic  words  hard 
to  translate,  which  Jesus  had  made  use  of. 

"  This  is,  to  our  mind,  the  sole  method  of  accounting  for  the  mysterious  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  Synoptists,  and  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
obstinately  defied  the  efforts  of  criticism.  The  oral  tradition,  thus  reduced  to 
shape,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then  in  Greek,  possessed  on  the  one  hand  enough  of 
consistency  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  account  by  its  aid  for  the  resemblance 
in  respect  of  general  character  and  of  points  of  detail  which  we  notice  even  to 
this  day  in  its  threefold  canonical  form,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity  which  ore  required  if  the  points  of  disagreement  are  to 
appear  as  the  result  of  involuntary  accident  rather  than  of  a  deliberate  protest 
of  one  of  the  narratives  against  another."  {Studies  on  tlie  Nem  Tettament,  by 
F.  Godet,  D.D.    English  translation.    Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1877.) 

This  ingenious  and  elaborate  theory  appears  open  to  strong,  and  (I 
venture  to  think)  fatal  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  apostle 
John,  that  "son  of  thunder,"  would  seem  to  have  been  left  out 
altogether  from  this  apostolic  concert,  since  his  own  Gospel  occupies 
wholly  independent  ground.  Galilean  though  he  was,  and  though 
the  references  to  Galilee  in  his  Gospel  are  of  the  deepest  interest, 
Jerusalem  takes  with  him  the  prominent  place  given  to  Galilee  in  the 
earlier  Gospels.  He  depicts  with  dramatic  unity  the  three  years'  con- 
flict between  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  authorities ;  and  his  genius  and 
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deeply-loving  nature  fitted  him  to  be  the  chosen  reporter  of  a  whole 
region  (ao  to  speak)  of  Christ's  teaching,  of  which  the  other  Gospels  give 
bdit  the  briefest  glimpses.  (Notably  Matt.  xi.  25-27;  Lukex.  21,  22.) 
We  may  not  imreasonably  conjecture  that  St.  Jolin's  public  teaching 
partook  of  the  character  of  his  writings. 

Secondly,  This  theory  throws  no  light  on  the  differences  between 
the  'synoptic '  Gospels.  As  to  the  distinct  accounts  of  Our  Saviour's 
birth  and  childhood,  it  may  be  said  that  we  may  infer  from  Peter's 
words  in  Actsi.  22;  x.  37,  that  the  apostolic  "cycle"  of  teaching 
b3gan  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  did  not  include 
earlier  events.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  considerable  portions 
of  St.  Luke's  Grospel  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  of  the  perplexingly 
dlfierent  arrangement  of  those  portions  which  are  common  to  it  and 
to  St.  Matthew's  ? 

Thirdly,  Although  it  is  true  that  a  single  speaker,  often  repeating 
his  statements  in  public  to  different  assemblies  of  hearers,  may 
naturally  fall  into  a  set  style  and  order,  it  is  not  true  tliat  a  number 
of  persons  would  naturally  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  found 
eleven  meUf  disciples  and  companions  of  one  Master  during  some  three 
years,  travelling  about  and  repeating  a  small  selection  of  their  Master's 
sayings  and  doings,  with  that  amount  of  verbal  coincidence  which  the 
Gospels  display,  we  should  recognise,  not  the  agreement  of  independent 
witnesses,  but  proofs  of  deliberate  concert,  which  would  greatly  weaken 
the  value  of  their  testimony.  Moreover,  as  the  actually  recorded 
^^pecLmens  of  apostolic  preaching  show,  the  repetition  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  was  far  from  being  the  exclusive  staple  of  the  *  glad  tidings 
which  they  declared.'  (See  Acts  ii.  22-36;  iii.  13-26;  iv.  10-12; 
vii.  1-53.) 

No  such  objections  beset  the  supposition  that  the  common  element 
in  the  three  Gospels  is  due  to  the  preaching  of  one  man,  whose 
words,  plain  as  the  language  of  *the  common  people,'  but  power- 
ful with  the  triple  force  of  an  energetic  nature,  an  intense  faith, 
and  a  Divine  inspiration,  rooted  themselves  in  the  memories  of  his 
hearers,  and  became,  like  the  songs  of  a  great  popular  poet,  public 
property.  That  there  was  such  a  preacher  among  the  Twelve, 
the  records  abundantly  show.  That  there  was  not  more  than  one, 
seems  almost  equally  clear.  Until  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  one  prominent  figure  in  the  history 
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of  the  planting  of  Christianity  is  that  of  Peteb.  That  he  had  any 
pre-eminenoe  of  authority,  office,  or  dignity,  over  his  brethren,  was  the 
dream  of  a  degenerate  Church,  which  had  forgotten  that  work,  not 
office,  is  the  condition  of  eminence  amongst  Christ's  disciples.  But 
not  in  vain  had  the  promise  been  made  so  emphatically  (though  not 
exclusively)  to  him  of  '^  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom/'  or  the  charge  given, 
"  Feed  My  sheep  ;  feed  My  lamifsJ''  It  was  his  to  open  the  Kingdom, 
first  to  the  Jews,  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was  under  his 
heart-piercing  words,  though  sustained  and  accompanied  by  those  of 
"  the  rest  of  the  apostles,"  that  three  thousand  hearts  were  bowed, 
and  the  Christian  Church  called  into  being.  For  a  short  time,  the 
ministry  of  Stephen  exerted  amazing  power  (Acts  vi.  8-10) ;  but  his 
voice  was  soon  silenced  in  death.  "  They  that  were  scattered  abroad 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  But  if  there  was  amongst 
them,  or  amongst  the  other  apostles,  any  preacher  of  commanding 
power,  he  has  left  no  trace. 

Now  we  have  very  ancient  and  distinct'  testimony  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mea*k  was  based  on  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  this 
tradition  is  confirmed  by  many  minute  traits  and  touches,  manifestly 
derived  from  an  eye-witness ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  the  very 
omissions  in  Mark's  Gospel.* 

But  it  is  precisely  Mark's  Gospel  which  represents  the  common  or 
synoptic  element  of  the  three  Gospels.  The  portions  peculiar  to  it 
are  reckoned  as  forming  but  seven  per  cent.,  while  those  peculiar  to 
Matthew's  Gospel  amount  to  forty-two  per  cent.,  and  Luke's  to  fifty- 
nine  per  cent.  (Westcott,  p.  191).  A  considerable  portion  common 
to  the  first  two  Gospels  is  omitted  in  the  third.  It  is  in  Mark's 
Crospel,  also,  that  this  common  element  is  given  with  the  most  graphic 
fulness  and  vividness  of  detail.  The  conclusion  appears  alike  obvious 
and  inevitable,  that  if  Meo'k's  Gospel  represents  Peter's  preaching  (so 
far  as  that  preaching  consisted  of  narrative),  this  preaching  furnished 
also  the  basis  of  those'portions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels  which 

♦  See  the  "  Bible  Educator,"  ili.,  p.  145,  where  the  hypothesis  here  advooBted  is 
briefly  propoimded ;  and  pp.  195, 196,  where  the  testimonies  above  referred  to  are 
quoted,  and  the  internal  indications  pointed  out.  The  original  text  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Papias,  Irenseos,  and  other  ancient  writers  is  given  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
"  Introdnction  to  New  Testament :  The  Gkwpels,"  pp.  141-147.  See  also  Westcott, 
**  Introduction,"  pp.  180, 181. 
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are  parallel  with  Mark's ;  and  thus  constitutes  the  common  element 
of  the  so-called  *  synoptic '  Gospels. 

This  theory  perfectly  harmonises  with  the  supposition  that  in  those 
important  and  characteristic  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Grospel  which 
i-ecord  the  Lord's  discourses  (and  which  ancient  tradition,  as  well  as 
prohability,  leads  us  to  suppose  he  first  wrote  in  Hebrew),  he  was 
drawing  from  his  own  independent  memory  or  notes,  while  in 
the  nairative  he  preferred  reporting  in  the  words  of  his  eloquent 
fellow-apostle  to  composing  one  from  his  own  recollection.  It  agrees 
equally  with  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  claims  to  have  drawn  his  mate- 
rials, not  from  a  single  authority,  but  from  those  "  who  from  the 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word." 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  proievcmgeltum,  or  original  first 
edition  of  the  *  fflad  iidinga,^  was  the  inspired  narrative  which  must 
have  composed  a  constant  and  principal  element  of  the  preaching  of 
the  great  apostle  to  whom  his  Master  had  said,  "  Thou  art  Peter ;  and 
on  this  rock  I  will  build  My  church." 

Eustace  R.  Conder. 


Thh  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  had  already  awakened  the  jealous 
alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Jews  when  Christ  began 
His  ministry,  and  necessitated  caution  on  His  part  from  the  first. 
Like  John,  He  stood  apart  from  the  recognised  teachers  of  the  day, 
for  He  was  no  rabbi  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  had  no  licence  from  any 
rabbinical  school,  such  as  other  teachers  held ;  followed  a  line  of  His 
own  in  the  subjects  of  His  instructions  and  in  His  treatment  of 
them,  and  was  clearly  no  merely  passive  supporter  of  things  as  they 
were. 

From  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  therefore,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  our  Lord  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  pretext  for  inter- 
ference with  Hinij  on  the  part  of  the  priestly  or  rabbinical  authorities. 
Bren  His  miraculous  powers  were  subordinated  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  when  exerted,  were  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a 
command  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  their  having  been  so. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  care  and  anxiety,  reports  had  spread  from 
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Galilee  to  Jerusalem :  for  religious  corporations  are  quick-eared  when 
their  vested  rights  in  opinions  are  endangered.  Constant  communi- 
cations were,  in  fact,  maintained  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  rabbis,  on  eHunds  of  very  different  kinds. 
Many  of  that  class  were  travelling  merchants— of  ten  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  united  business  with  higher  matters;  teaching  on  Sabbaths 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  they  traded 
through  the  week.  Local  rabbis,  established  in  every  part  of  the 
country  as  tradesmen  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  were  able  to  supply 
the  ecclesiastical  gossip  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  once  heard,  it 
speedily  passed  on  with  the  next  rabbi,  who  having  sold  '  his  wares 
had  turned  his  ass's  head  towards  Jerusalem,  to  replenish  his  stores, 
and  to  revisit  the  great  cathedral  centre. 

The  amazing  stir  made  by  John,  his  fearless  denunciations  of  the 
hollowness  of  the  religious  world  around  him,  and  his  depreciation  of 
externalism  as  distinct  from  sincere  humiliation  and  repentance,  had 
alarmed  the  schools  and  priests'  chambers,  and  the  appearance  of 
Christ  was  a  bitter  disappointment  of  their  hopes  that  they  had 
no  more  to  fear,  now  that  the  Baptist  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the 
dungeons  of  Machaerus.  The  popularity  of  Jesus  made  the  matter 
still  more  serious,  especially  as  they  instinctively  felt  Him  to  be 
opposed  to  them.  Sincere  amidst  insincerity,  [p\ire  amidst  impurity, 
intense  and  real  amidst  the  hollow  and  outward,  tenderly  human 
amidst  harsh  exdusiveness,  independent  amidst  abject  servility  of 
mind  and  utterance,  it  was  impossible  that  He  should  permanently 
escape  giving  them  pretext  for  offence. 

The  moment  for  the  inevitable  collision  had,  however,  come  at  last. 
Jesus  had  returned  to  Capernaum  from  a  missionary  journey,  and 
had  once  more  taken  up  His  abode  in  Peter's  house.  Feeling  Himself 
watched,  He  used  unwonted  care  to  avoid  cause  for  trouble,  but  His 
position  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Crowds  drawn  by  no  higher 
motive  than  curiosity,  or  selfish  desire  to  be  healed  by  Him  of  various 
maladies,  gave  Him  no  rest.  Had  any  consciousness  of  higher  wants 
been  shown  it  would  have  cheered  Him,' but  spiritual  feelings  were 
everywhere  wanting.  The  rabbis,  moreover,  were  evidently  astir, 
and  He  knew  how  great  was  theirTpower  with  the  people;  for  to  be 
denoiinced  by  them  would  entail  a  virtual  proscription  and  isolation, 
if  it  didnot  lead  even  to  imprisonment  and  death. 
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Yet  He  was  eagerly  busy  as  ever  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  the 
Dew  kingdom  of  €rod,  availing  Himself  at  times  of  Peter's  house  to  do 
so.  One  day,  while  addressing  a  large  crowd,  partly  in  the  open 
space  before  the  house,  and  partly  in  its  upper  room,  in  which  a 
number  of  rabbis  were  present,  a  slight  confusion  below  showed  itself 
as  the  bearers  of  a  paralytic  man,  who  lay  helpless  on  a  couch,  tried 
to  make  their  way — ^with  the  burden  of  living  death  they  carried — to 
His  feet.  The  house  was  too  full,  however,  for  this,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  take  the  sufferer  up  the  side  stair  to  the  flat  roof,  on 
which,  as  they  knew,  an  opening  used  for  ascent  from  within  in  warm 
weather,  would  enable  them  to  gain  their  point.  It  was  as  yet 
closed  for  the  winter  rains  and  cold,  but  they  easily  loosened  it,  and 
having  done  so,  had  a  ready  means  of  letting  down  the  paralytic  by 
cords  attached  to  his  pallet.  This  they  presently  did,  lowering  him 
into  the  room  where  Jesus  was  teaching,  and  laying  him  on  the 
floor  before  Him. 

Such  an  incident,  at  a  moment  so  full  of  excitement,  was  exception- 
ally striking.  He  who  had  sought  the  help  of  the  new  Prophet, 
through  so  many  hindrances,  must  be  supremely  sincere;  and,  as 
•^uch,  specially  fitted  to  receive  it.  Looking  below  the  surface  to  the 
deeper  craving  that  had  prompted  a  course  so  unusual,  Christ  at  once 
addresses  Himself  to  these,  healing  the  spirit  before  He  restored  the 
body.  The  affliction  of  the  sufferer  was  perhaps  due  to  his  own  past 
life,  but  in  any  case  the  words  of  our  Lord  show  that  his  heart  had 
been  humbled,  and  that  he  felt  his  sinfulness,  and  longed  for  Divine 
forgiveness.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  perhaps  could  not  speak,  but 
his  eyes,  fixed  on  Him  who  was  now  his  hope,  told  the  story  of  his 
bosom.  Still  young,  but  with  only  the  name  of  living ;  anxious, 
humble,  trustful,  the  words  fail  on  his  ear  like  a  voice  from  heaven 
— "  My  child,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  That  they  were  uttered 
implies  a  spiritual  fitness  in  their  usb. 

Such  language,  at  all  times  wondrous  on  the  lips  of  man,  was 
especially  so  from  such  a  speaker.  For  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Christ 
nowhere  admits  His  own  sinfulness,  and  never  asks  pardon  from 
God  for  Himself.  Yet  His  morality  is  ever  ideal.  It  searches 
the  very  thoughts,  and  demands  a  purity  like  that  of  the  Eternal. 
Re  now  sets  Himself  in  open  contrast  to  sinners,  and  not  only 
<^iUK>Qnces  foi^veness,  but  claims  to  dispense  it,  and  that  on  His 
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own  authority.  All  that  this  implied  flashes  on  the  minds  of  the 
rabbis  present.  Thej  feel  that  it  is  an  open  assertion  of  His  own 
sinless  perfection,  since  no  one  who  was  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  at 
least,  in  absolute  harmony  of  soul  with  God,  could  thus  speak  for 
Him.  It  waa,  however,  still  more,  though  they  would  not  recognise 
this :  it  was  a  proclamation  of  His  kingly  dignity  as  the  Messiah 
— ^the  anointed  Head  of  a  new  Theocracy  which  was  to  displace 
the  old. 

The  rabbis  saw  at  a  glance  the  fundamental  opposition  of  such 
claims  to  the  recognised  teaching  of  the  schools.  Their  idea  of  their 
office  was,  that  they  should  humbly  follow  their  predecessors,  never 
varying  from  them,  and  citing  their  authority  at  every  sentence. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  in  Judaism,  as  in  Christianity,  was  a  prerogative 
of  God  alone.  The  leper  could  be  cleansed  by  the  priest ;  atonement 
could  be  offered  by  the  priest  for  the  transgressor ;  but  only  the  High 
Priest  himself  could  announce  the  pardon  which  was  vouchsafed  from 
above.  To  introduce  any  novelty  in  religion,  by  any  departure  from 
conventional  language  or  usages,  was  a  deadly  crime  in  an  age  of  rigid 
conservatism  and  outward  form ;  but  this  was  far  more,  it  was  a 
claim  to  exercise  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The  excitement  among 
the  rabbis  was  immense ;  their  looks  and  muttered  whispers  showed 
at  once  their  rage  and  their  malignity.  ''It  is  a  matter  of  stoning ; 
there  is  a  case  against  Him  at  last,  before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  no  local  matter,  to  be  punished  only  slightly,  but  it  is 
an  open  blasphemy,  a  matter  for  the  action  of  the  High  Court,  which 
can  vote  death." 

Between  Christ  and  Judaism  there  was  indeed  a  fundamental  oppo- 
sition. The  rabbis  taught  that  instruction  was  the  condition  of  true 
religioiisness ;  Christ  insisted  on  a  change  of  heart.  The  one  laid 
stress  on  the  strictest  accordance  with  legal  forms ;  the  other  was 
silent  about  these  forms,  and  demanded  holiness  of  life.  The  schools 
laid  down  endless  ceremonial  requirements,  and  attached  a  religious 
obligation  to  them ;  Christ  had  no  law  but  that  of  love  to  Himself, 
moved  by  which  man  would  become  absolutely  His,  in  his  whole 
nature.  Christ  had  no  credentials  from  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties ;  they  had  their  license.  They  regarded  themselves  as  righteous 
before  God ;  Christ  insisted  on  their  repentance  and  humiliation  of 
heart — putting  them  on  the  same  level,  spiritually,  as  the  crowd  whom 
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they  despised  as  without  religion,  because  of  their  neglect  of  some 
details  of  the  rabbinical  forms. 

Their  feelings  showed  themselves  so  plainly  that  Christ  felt  He 
could  not  ignore  them.  The  hour  had  come  at  last  for  the  inevitable 
conflict  with  the  religious  authorities.  It  had  been  deferred  as  long 
as  possible,  but  duty  had  now  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  however 
careful  not  to  provoke  hostility,  He  knew  no  fear  when  it  had  to  be 
niet  "Why  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?"  said  He,  therefore^ 
hreaking  in  on  their  furtive  plotting,  "  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say^ 
'  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,'  or  to  say,  *  Kise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
^alk*?"  Then  turning  to  the  helpless  paralytic.  He  repeated  these 
last  words  to  him.  The  effect  was  electric.  Slowly  raising  himself, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wondrous  Man  whose  words  had  brought  back 
new  strength  to  him,  he  rests  on  his  arm,  then  sits  erect,  then,  slowly 
rising  to  full  length,  silently  obeys  his  Healer,  and  lifting  up  the  mat 
on  which  he  had  lain,  retires  through  the  opening  crowd,  gazing  as  he 
did  so,  with  fixed  looks,  at  his  Restorer  from  worse  than  death, 
Wily  and  spiritual. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  confusion  of  such  a  strange  scene,  Jesus  had 
left  the  chamber.  The  die  was  finally  cast.  Henceforth  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  stretched  along  His  path.  He  might  escape  the  toils  for 
a  time,  but  He  had  roused  the  implacable  enmity  of  Judaism  against 
Him,    The  turning-point  in  His  life  had  come. 

Cunningham  Geikib. 


BY   A   COUNTKY    LEVITE. 

No.  I. — ^Why  and  How  THE  Wall  fell  down. 

What  a  story-book  the  Bible  is !  "What  a  boon  to  us,  in  the  days  long 
sinoe,  when  there  was  no  escape  from  the  service,  but  we  must  go  to 
listen  to  the  parson,  "  bumming  away  like  a  buzzard  clock  over  my 
W"  It  was  then  we  found  out,  that  if  we  wanted  a  story  that 
would  bear  reading  many  a  time  over,  we  had  only  to  open  the  Bible^ 
The  story  of  Jericho's  fall  was  only  equalled  by  the  death  of  Goliath  ; 
and  one  of  the  glories  of  this  story-book  is  that  it  does  not  bury  the 
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narrativre  in  a  dry  mass  of  moralising.     God's  stories  have  all  a  moral, 
but  they  are  their  own  application ;  and,  indeed,  what  is  history  but  a 
series  of  parables  by  which  Providence  makes  one  age  instruct  those 
to  come  ?     In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Joshua,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jericho,  which  even  in  that  early  day  was  a  town  of 
magnitude,  and  well  fortified.    But  why  had  it  to  come  dow^ji  ?    Was 
it  not  because  God  punishes  national  sin  by  national  disaster  f    The 
wages  of  sin  has  always  been  death ;  and  this  is  true  of  a  people  as 
well  as  of  a  person.     Nations  have  a  hell  in  which  they  lie  in  forget- 
f ulness,  as  Nineveh  the  cruel  and  luxurious  is  a  heap  of  dirt  to-day. 
What  was  the  so-called  Federal  War,  in  which  so  many  thousands  of 
Americans  died  by  the  hand  of  their  own   countrymen,  but  the 
Nemesis  of  slavery  ?    Is  not  the  so-called  "  labour  difficulty  "  "  the 
wages  of  iniquity  "  ?   Will  opium  ruin  England  ?    Is  it  true  that  the 
taking  of  narcotics  in  various  forms  increases  so  rapidly,  that  some 
temperance  reformers  fear  that  drink  is  not  the  worst   devil  to  be 
cast  out  ?     Is  the  English  missionary  working  in  China  to  grieve,  not 
merely  because  the  people  to  whom  he  preaches  are  being  destroyed 
through  English  greed  of  gain,  but  because  his  own  countrymen  and 
women  are  slaying  themselves  in  the  sad  way  he  is  only  too  familiar 
with  ?   Jericho's  sin  was  a  prophecy  of  its  fall,  and  it  is  still  true, 
that  no  place  is  so  strongly  fortified  but  it  may  lie  in  ruins  at  the 
feet  of  a  foe  it  has  always  despised. 

God  had  to  teach  Joshua  something  which  it  will  pay  us  all  to 
learn,  namely,  thatt^  is  not  wise  to  leave  an  unsubdued  foe  in  the  rea/r. 
Of  course  it  was  much  easier  to  go  away  and  leave  Jericho  standing. 
Wrong  is  mostly  easier  than  right ;  and  many  Christian  professors  think 
so  much  more  of  happiness  than  duty.  It  is  easier  to  leave  the  weeds 
to  run  to  seed,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  pay  the  rent.  Is  not  this 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  backsliding  which  disgraces  Christianity  ? 
Jericho  is  left  unsubdued,  and  then  attacks  our  rear,  cuts  off  the 
stragglers,  destroys  the  baggage,  carries  away  provisions,  and  eventu- 
:Uly,  if  it  does  not  slay  us,  hinders  our  victory.  Let  any  youthful 
Christian  who  has  some  besetting  sin  give  way  to  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  ease  leave  the  foe  unsubdued,  and  it  will  harass  him  all  his  life, 
and  perhaps  slay  him.  How  true  this  is  of  sloth,  cowardice,  and  careless- 
ness !  Are  there  not  thoiisands  of  Christians  kept  in  constant  danger 
by  some  Jericho  of  evil  habit  which  might  have  been  destroyed  years 
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ago  ?  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  and  we  shall  do  well  to  obey 
instmctions  from  headquarters,  and  deal  with  our  sins  in  the  way, 
lest  it  "  oome  to  pass  that  those  which  we  allow  to  remain  of  them  be 
pricks  in  our  eyes,  and  thorns  in  our  aides.'' 

The  conduct  of  Joshua  in  these  early  days  of  his  command  proves 
his  fitness  for  his  office,  and  when  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  he 
found  encouragement  where  a  less  brave  man  would  have  looked  for 
periL    He  was  not  afraid  to  go  near  to  the  city,  to  look  the  difficulty 
in  the  face,  and  there  he  met  with  One  who  gave  him  the  plan  of  attack 
and  assurance  of  success.     The  first  verse  of  chapter  vi.  is  a  paren- 
thesis, and  must  be  left  out  to  give  the  sense.     It  is  the  man  with  a 
drawn  sword  (chap.  v.  13)  who  speaks  in  chap.  vi.  2.  It  is  the  daring 
souls  who  go  on  and  get  near  the  enemy,  who  escape  many  a  threatened 
danger,  Bndjind  help  wJvere  others  expect  a  grave.     In  college  life,  the 
man  who  pushes  on,  finds  that  which  afar  off  seemed  a  hindrance, 
is  a  help,  the  cheerful  challenge  brings  out  the  helping  hand,  and  the 
drawn  sword  points  the  way  to  conquer.     This  holds  good  in  the 
hattle-fields  of  hfe.     The  way  to  live  is  not  to  skulk  behind,  but  to 
advance ;  the  greatest  peril  awaits  those  who  dare  not  leave  the  rear. 
He  who  will  go  on  shall  find  that  the  way  to  save  his  life  is  to  lose  it. 
The  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was,  according  to  John,  "  in  the 
place  where  He  was  crucified." 

Joshua  marshalled  the  host  in  a  manner  most  instructive  to  us, 
for  he  caused  those  who  carried  arms  to  lead  the  way.  Armed  men 
to  the  front,  is  still  a  good  rule.  Has  God  bestowed  on  you,  my 
reader,  that  which  gives  you  fitness  for  the  front  ?  Then  do  not  re- 
main among  the  women  and  children.  If  you  have  wealth  or  rank, 
come  where  they  can  be  used.  Have  you  the  power  to  talk  ?  Have 
you  influence  over  others  ?  Come  to  the  front !  We  want  those  who 
®ii  strike  for  God  and  the  right,  to  be  where  they  can  be  seen. 
The  writer  was  once  living  in  an  African  town  that  was  beleaguered 
oy  the  Dahomian  army.  Every  man  or  boy  who  could  handle  sword 
or  musket  had  to  go  to  the  wall,  no  one  who  could  bear  arms  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  town.  If  any  man  so  far  forgot  his  duty  as  to 
come  back  into  his  own  house,  he  had  an  evil  time  of  it,  for  the  women 
'''ould  surround  him,  and  with  clang  of  tongue  cry,  "Do  you  call  yourself 
*  man  and  yet  remain  here  ?  The  men  are  at  the  wall !  If  you  are 
a  woman,  then  stay  and  help  us  to  cook  food  for  the  brave  warriors 
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who  wait  tx)  look  the  enemy  in  the  face.**  Sometimes  when  we  see 
those  who  ought  to  he  at  the  front  yet  hiding  among  the  women  and 
children,  we  are  ready  to  cry  with  Joshua,  "  Let  him  that  is  armed 
pass  on  hefore  the  ark  of  the  Lord." 

We  who  are  of  the  trihe  of  Levi  may  learn  something  from  this 
story.  The  rams'  lioms  icere  to  the  /ore  that  day.  Some  five  or  six 
times  we  are  told  of  the  priests  going  on  before,  blowing  with  the 
trumpets.  There  may  be  some  obscurity  about  the  shape  of  these  in- 
struments of  music,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  mechanical 
about  a  trumpet,  be  it  of  horn  or  of  silver.  There  is  something  very  free 
and  cheery  about  the  sound  it  makes.  It  stirs  the  blood,  and  makes 
lis  feel  like  fighting.  The  pulpit  should  imitate  the  horn,  and  the 
preacher  should  feel  that  he  is  a  trumpeter.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  world  will  never  be  saved  by  the  barrel-organ,  even  though  it  have 
a  golden  handle.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  largely  to  encourage 
those  who  have  before  them  the  dreary  seven-times  tramp  of  mono- 
tonous duty.  It  is  very  hard  on  those  who  have  biuxlens  pressing 
them  down  to  the  ground,  if  on  the  Sabbath  they  have  to  listen  to 
something  still  more  dreary  than  the  grim  and  toilsome  weary  round  of 
life,  and  yet  we  see  congregations  gladly  making  their  escape  from  the 
place  where  the  Levite  has  let  slip  a  glorious  chance  of  cheering  what 
the  narrative  calls  the  *'  rereward."  Is  this  right  ?  It  should  be  the 
resolve  of  those  of  us  who  have  to  speak  to  the  people,  to  forswear 
dulness  as  we  do  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Never  did  the  writer  say 
'*  Amen  "  with  greater  heartiness  than  once,  when,  in  a  noon-day  prayer 
meeting,  he  heard  one  pray  that  ^'Ministers  might  be  saved  from 
talking  platitudes  "  I 

But  we  are  reminded  that  in  more  senses  than  one  "  the  battle  is 
not  to  the  strong."  The  strong  men  who  could  carry  arms  would  go 
to  the  front,  but  there  would  be  the  aged  and  the  feeble,  as  well  as  the 
crippled  and  sickly,  who  must  stay  behind  with  the  women  and 
children.  Those  who  did  not  know  the  mind  of  the  Commander 
would  not  count  the  presence  of  these  feeble  folk  as  of  any  use ;  yet 
wo  leam  from  the  narrative  that  it  was  not  the  armed  men  who 
brought  down  the  walls,  but  something  that  does  not  count  for  much 
in  the  way  of  munitions  of  war — that  is,  a  shout  I  The  command  was, 
*'  AU  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout,"  This  was  done  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  wall  fell  down  fiat.     We  read,  *'  by  faith  the 
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walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,"  nor  do  we  wonder  to  read  this  after 
the  statement  respecting  the  shouting.  It  would  take  faith  to 
march  round  day  after  day,  and  time  after  time  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  to  shout,  when  there  had  not  heen  so  much  as  a  bit  of  lime  fall 
oat  of  the  joints.  It  is  this  rejoicing  in  the  promise  rather  than  the 
fulfilment  which  honours  God.  When  Mr.  Moody  asked  the  people 
to  sing,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and  thus  give 
thanks  for  all  the  good  God  was  about  to  do  in  London,  that  was 
shouting  that  would  make  the  angels  strike  their  harps  of  gold. 

It  is  still  true  that  if  you  take  from  the  churches'  work  that  done 
by  those  whose  assistance  does  not  count  for  much  by  superficial 
observers,  the  results  would  be  very  different.  Should  any  of  those 
quiet,  unobtrusive  workers  do  me  the  honour  of  reading  this  article, 
they  will  see  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  the  Levites  who  knows  that 
swords  and  horns  are  only  useful  as  leading  up  to  the  shout  which 
preludes  the  noise  of  the  falling  wall. 

There  remains  only  to  say  that  "  th&  scarlet  line "  tells  a  double 
tale  for  those  who  read,  to  take  which  lesson  they  need  the  most. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  we  are  saved  by  faith,  as  Bahab  was,  and  that 
the  blood-red  mea*k  screens  from  the  sword  of  the  avenger,  it  is  also  as 
true  that  in  helping  others  we  help  ourselves,  for  the  cord  with  which 
she  lowered  down  the  spies  was  the  one  she  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
hope  of  deliverance.  When  the  son  of  Saul  was  so  loving  to  the 
hunted  David,  he  did  not  know  that  his  only  child  would  be  a  cripple, 
and  would  need  the  sympathy  and  hospitality  of  others,  and  that  by  his 
faithfulness  to  his  friend,  he  was  securing  a  home  for  his  lame  son. 
It  has  always  been  so,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  put  the 
scarlet  thread  in  the  window,  as  a  memorial  of  something  done  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  a  sign  of  trust  in  the  word  of  our  Joshua,  the 
Leader  and  Commander  given  to  the  people  of  God. 


Though  the  mention  of  Judsea  in  Luke  vii.  17,  and  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  tidings  to  the  Baptist^  with  its  result  (verses  18  e^  seq,),  might 
serve  rather  to  identify  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle  upon 
the  dead    with  a  village  called  ITain   in  Jvdcea  [mentioned  by 
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Josephufi  (Wars,  iv.  9,  4)],  yet  certain  general  considerations,  and  thu 
express  note  of  time  given  in  ver.  11  point  to  the  traditional  village  of 
Nain  in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Capemanm. 

The  three  miracles  of  raising  the  dead  offer  many  interesting  points 
of  comparison,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  afresh  with  the  beauty 
and  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  Word.  These,  however,  must  be 
at  present  left  to  the  discernment  of  the  sympathetic  reader.  It  ii^ 
proposed  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  first  miracle,  which  presents 
us  with  three  subjects  of  thought : — The  bereaved  mother ;  Our  Lord; 
The  people. 

I.  The  Bereaved  Mother, — Painter,  as  wellas  physician,  we  can  believe 
St.  Luke  to  have  been.  Desolation  was  never  more  graphically  and 
pathetically  summed  up  than  in  the  words :  "  The  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  Her  son  had  been  her  light,  her  joy, 
the  comfort  and  support  of  her  declining  years.  She  hoped  to  have 
lived  to  see  a  younger  generation  gather  round  him,  and  she  could  have 
departed  peacefully,  knowing  that  the  place  which  he  had  filled  in  her 
heart  was  being  filled  in  his  by  others.  She  hoped  to  have  left  him  as  .a 
legacy  to  the  world,  destined  to  many  years  of  usefulness  and  honour. 
She  hoped  to  have  had  him  to  soothe  her  passage  across  the  dark 
bourne,  with  his  kiss  and  his  strong  hand  clasped  round  hers.  She 
hoped,  when  all  was  over,  to  have  had  him  to  lay  her  old  head  in  tho 

grave She  had  no  heart,  no  interest,  left  in  life  now. 

No  one  to  love,  if  many  to  pity ;  and  pity  will  not  take  the  place  of 
love.     Her  only  wish  now  was  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  God  will. 

Let  us  picture  that  young  man's  feelings  in  parting  from  his  mother 
Who  would  look  to  her  when  he  was  gone,  and  shield  her  from  the 
storms  of  life  ?    We  are  told  of  no  beloved  disciple  to  whom  tho 
sacred  trust  was  committed.     It  was  bereavement  indeed.     If  she 
had  gone  before  him,  how  cheerfully  could  he  have  died  ! 

It  is  hard,  too,  for  the  young  and  the  strong  to  leave  the  world 
that  is  just  opening  about  them ;  the  world,  with  its  natural  beauties, 
its  attractive  and  endearing  friendships,  its  great  field  of  noble  work 
lying  before  them,  inspiring  with  such  a  noble  energy  as  drove  Christ 
forth  from  the  wilderness  into  His  sphere  of  active  work  in  Galilee  ; 
the  world,  into  grappling  with  which  they  have  come,  and  have  just 
begun  to  feel  that  they  are  the  stronger  and  can  overcome  U, 

"1  hAve  Jinished  the  work  given  Me  to  do."    From  these  words  of 
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Him  whose  Kfe  was  also  prematurely  ended  in  the  reckoning  of  man, 
let  OS  take  peace  and  strength.  No  one  goes  before  his  work  is  done, 
fis  none  is  spared  a  moment  after  it  is  done.  A  broken  column  over 
the  grave  of  man,  woman,  or  child  is  the  strangest  commentary  ever 
i&ftde  bj  the  creature  of  a  day  upon  the  ways  of  Him  who  seeth  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  Go  when  we  may,  we  all  go  in  the  midat  of 
somt  work,  else  were  eternity  not  for  man. 

"  Death  takes  us  by  surprise, 

And  stays  our  hurrying  feet, 
The  gH^eat  design  unfinished  lies. 

Our  lives  are  incomplete ; 
But  in  the  vast  unknown, 

Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
£*en  as  the  bridge's  arch  of  stone 

Is  rounded  in  the  stream." 

Out  off  prematurely,  sayest  thou  ?  What  if  it  be  that  the  com  of 
wheat  most  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  and  thus  bear  much  fruit  ? 
What  if  selfnsacrifice  of  the  highest  be  called  for,  sacrifice  of  a  life  at  its 
prime,  before  taste  for  the  world  has  died  out,  and  the  passions  have 
cooled,  and  the  pulses  have  long  beat  feebly?  Is  death  so  much  a 
sacrifice  then  f  What  if  there  are  those  feelings  to  be  wrought  in 
men  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  by  witnessing  an  early  death? 
The  death  of  the  young  and  strong  excites  pity,  excites  regret,  calls 
into  being  a  thousand  emotions  which  must  else  lie  dormant.  The 
death  of  one  younger  than  myself  is  a  note  to  me  of  peculiar  warning. 
Where,  if  all  must  take  their  natural  course,  were  the  beneficial 
lesson  that  no  life  is  indispensable  ?  Where  the  sense  of  mystery 
that  reaches  forth  unto  a  Providence? 

Bereaved  mother,  a  word  to  thee.  Has  he  not,  perhaps,  been  taken 
from  that  which,  had  he  lived,  would  have  made  thee  wish  with  thy 
whole  heart  it  had  been  even  as  it  is  now  ?  He  is  thine  only  one? 
If  he  is  dear  to  thee,  think  him  as  much  so  to  thy  Saviour, 
^joice  rather  that  he  is  gone,  he,  thy  pride,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  to  live  throughout  eternity  the  best  of  his  life  to  Jesus,  one 
of  that  chosen  bond,  walking  with  Him  in  white,  ''for  they  aire 
^"fguw  " ;  gone  at  an  age  when  the  Saviour  too  left  this  world.  Thou 
^  privileged  to  know  something  of  the  grief  that  rent  the  heart  of 
wie  vii^.xnother.  Moreover,  thou  hast  carried  him  forth  unmarred. 
^  is  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  fulness  of  his  beauty.     What  if  he  had 
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faoen  borne  home  to  thee  a  shattered,  unrecognisable  thing,  that 
would  have  mingled  horror  with  thy  grief  ?  Nor  has  he  perished  by 
his  own  vices,  a  slow  suicide.  Thou  canst  be  proud  of  him,  speak  of 
him  to  all  as  one  that  was  worthy  to  die,  because  worthy  to  live.  He 
was  thine  only  son?  Think,  that  in  the  innermost  life  of  each  there 
dwells  one  dearest,  only  thing,  and  that  give  it  up  he  must,  ere  he  be  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Think,  too,  thy  son  had  oM  thy  love.  None 
can  dispute  his  place ;  none  can  teach  thee  to  forget  him ;  and  he  has 
gone  in  the  freshness  of  his  manhood,  thy  son,  all  thine,  before  others 
could  share  thy  claim,  before  he  bore  the  stamp  of  another  nature, 
and  had  given  to  any  other  his  affection.  Thou  hast  lost  an  only  son? 
Thou  are  not  the  first,  nor  yet  the  last.  Strange,  thou  sayest,  that  in 
the  midst  of  ten  thousand  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  or  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness  should  find  out  him  who  can  least  be 
spared  ?  Let  this  be  to  thee  a  token  of  the  mysterious,  all-embracing, 
elective  purposes  of  God.  Sorrow  has  done  its  worst.  That  thought, 
too,  will  lend  strength.  Bereaved,  thou  hast  yet  the  memories  of  the 
dead.  We  hope  for  that  we  see  and  know  not ;  the  reality  may 
dissipate  the  dream;  but  the  past  is  a  secure  possession;  nothing 
shall  ever  dim  its  colours.  Its  joy  no  one  taketh  from  us,  it  lives 
without  a  shade  of  bitterness.  There  find  we  the  *' mild  angelic  air," 
the  **  rapture  of  repose."  The  voices  we  hear  are  those  of  other  days  ; 
and  we  grow  old,  but  the  forms  and  the  voices  are  ever  young.  Dead 
objects  in  this  world  in  which  thy  lost  one  lived  and  moved  retain 
their  associations.  His  death  will  charm  forth  a  thousand  voices  that 
speak  of  him,  of  what  he  did  and  said  in  the  happy  yesterday.  Ay, 
and  there  are  duties  to  others  still.  Would  he  who  is  gone  care  to 
think  that  the  thought  of  him  paralysed  thy  usefulness,  knowing 
what  he  does  now^  Perhaps  the  one  object  was  taken  just  because  it 
tvaa  one,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  had  become  too  much  of 
an  idol ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  idol  enough,  and  thou  didst  need  to 
see  it  through  thy  regretful  tears.  If  so  be  thou  heust  nothing  to  learn, 
there  is  a  lesson  of  superhuman  patience,  fortitude,  faith  to  teach  to 
others.  Still,  thou  criest,  he  was  young  and  in  his  prime.  His  life  has 
been  short.  Yea,  he  Ao^  been  taken  in  his  strength,  followed  by 
regrets,  capable  of  doing  more  tlmn  he  has  yet  done.  Better  this  than 
to  have  outlived  his  day  and  his  usefulness,  to  have  been  covered  for 
years  with  dust,  and  consigned  to  the  world's  shelves,  with  the  spirit 
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perhaps  stronger  than  the  hody,  or  with  both  a  sony  sight,  provoking 
the  thought  that  it  were  well  we  had  known  him  as  he  was,  not  as  he 
is.  Moreover,  transform  not  the  relative  into  the  absolute.  By 
thy  standard,  by  the  rude  outward  computation  of  years,  his  life  has 
been  short,  a  mere  gleam  of  sunshine  swallowed  up  in  clouds,  a  bird 
flitting  through  the  lighted  hall  from  darkness  into  darkness.  With 
the  Lord  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years.  Time  is  not  an  entity,  but 
a  fraction  of  that  same  eternity  of  which  all  are  heirs.  Each  pos- 
s^sor  of  talents  has  but  '*  few  things  "  after  all.  Measure  not  life  by 
its  eztensiveness,  but  by  its  intensiveness.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  hehig  and  living.  But,  thou  sayest,  life  is  half  over  before 
we  know  how  to  live  ;  one  half  of  life  is  spent  in  learning  how  to 
spend  the  other.  He  has  gone  before  he  could  apply  his  hardly-won 
experience.  Yes,  but  it  was  experience.  Every  blunder  was  wisdom, 
every  stumble  was  strength.  Life  is  the  acquirement  of  method,  not 
the  es:ecution  of  detail.  His  battle  was  won.  Out  of  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness  has  been  formed  the  friend— character  based  on  solid 
foundations — ^that  receives  him  into  everlasting  habitations. 

n.  We  now  speak  of  our  Lord's  attitude  on  this  occasion. 

1.  In  the  associations  of  the  miracle  there  is  much  of  deepest 
interest.  We  note  the  unexpectedness  of  the  call  upon  the  Lord.  We 
note  His  power  to  grapple  with  sudden  emergencies.  His  readiness. 
His  resource.  His  ever-present,  living  interest.  His  watchfulness  of 
opportunity.  His  intuitive  perception,  His  decision,  the  grace  which 
sheds  unexpected  light  upon  the  darkest  hour  of  human  perplexity  or 
sorrow. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  "  was  filled  with  compassion  "  at  sight 
of  the  funeral  procession.  On  at  least  four  other  occasions  (Matt.  ix. 
36,  xiv.  14,  XX.  34 ;  Mark  i.  41),  the  same  thing  is  recorded  of  Him. 
His  benevolence  was  winged  by  keen  sensibility,  sensitiveness, 
imaginative  power.  These  were  consecrated  in  Him  as  in  themselves 
a  refining  and  educating  influence.  He  not  only  released  from 
trouble.  He  shared  it ;  more  than  acts  or  words,  were  His  look  and 
gesture.  He  pilled  even  what,  to  the  sufferer,  would  not  consciously 
call  for  pity;  pitied  even  those  who  would  not  know  He  pitied. 
Nor  did  incessant  contact  with  objects  of  pity  petrify  in  Him  pity 
out  of  existence.  Perhaps,  in  this  case.  He  thought  of  that  virgin- 
mother  who  was  soon  to  occupy  that  widowed  mother's  place. 
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Agsdn,  the  active  expression  of  our  Lord's  £ympathy  is  chaxacterLsed 
by  paucity  of  words.  They  are  common-place,  apparently  unsympar- 
thetic,  in  striking  contrast  with  Bab  own  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus; 
but  testifying,  in  their  very  nature,  to  the  eloquence  of  the  look  that 
accompanied  them,  to  the  depth  of  His  sympathy,  who  knew,  and  was 
yet  Himself  to  experience  (Matt.  xxvi.  36-46),  the  sacredness  and 
.solitariness  of  great  sorrow.  Moreover,  in  His  sympathy,  He  ignored 
proprieties.  He  touched  the  bier ;  a  thing  forbidden  on  pain  of  in- 
curring pollution.  It  was  by  the  same  touch,  illegal,  that  He  healed 
the  leper.  In  the  same  superiority  to  rule  and  law,  He  ignored  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  Sabbath-day  when  He  performed  some  of  His 
cures.  The  Pharisees  themselves  had,  truer  in  practice  than  in  theory, 
overleaped  ceremonial  niceties.  Human  nature,  moved  by  irresistible 
impulse,  ever  and  anon  bursts  the  bonds  in  which,  in  its  normal  states, 
it  consents  to  flow,  and  pronounces  that  it  is  force,  fervour,  earnest- 
ness, not  mere  accuracy,  not  mere  drivelling  after  the  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  that  make  life.  In  such  a  moment  as  that  which 
was  then  experienced  by  our  Lord,  who  stops  to  consider  etiquette  ? 

2.  We  speak  of  the  miracle  itself.  .All  the  details  are  simple  and 
common-place,  entirely  divested  of  any  clothing  of  the  would-be 
wonderful. 

In  the  extension  of  this  mercy  to  some,  not  to  others,  we  see  the 
mystery  of  that  Divine  preference  which  chose  Jacob  and  the  Jew,  and 
left  Esau  and  the  Gentile;  which  chose  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and 
Naaman  the  leper.  Moreover,  in  that  mercy  there  were  the  elements 
of  fresh  trials.  Again  there  were  all  the  anxieties  to  undergo,  all  the 
battle  again  to  fight,  the  prospect  again  of  severance.  On  these  terms, 
who  would  have  the  resurrection  of  those  he  loves  best,  save  as  a  gift, 
to  be  received  with  resignation,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  ?  But,  say 
thou  hast  him  back.  Is  he  to  suffer  in  the  future,  or  art  thou  again  to 
be  bereaved  ?  If  the  latter,  why  wish  repeated  that  which  now  pains 
thee  ?    If  the  former,  why  selfishly  wish  him  to  suffer  ? 

A  wish  that  resurrection  were  possible  is  sometimes  the  fruit  of  self- 
reproach  for  negligence^  real  or  imaginary,  towards  the  objects  of  our 
affection,  which  comes  most  deeply  with  bereavement.  Art  thou  sure 
then,  that  the  future  would  better  the  past  ?  that  thy  regrets  are  not 
the  fruit  of  this  trial  only,  and  of  the  very  depth  of  thy  love  ?  If 
there  be  room  for  repentance,  thinkest  thou  he  does  not  see  thee,  and 
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sympathis©  with  thee  still?  How  knowest  thou  but  that,  by  his 
interoesBLon,  thou  art  destined  to  become  what,  hadst  thou  preceded 
him,  thou  never  oouldst  have  been  ?  Thank  God,  if  much  of  thyself, 
nothing  of  him,  thou  canst  remember  that  is  unworthy. 

Bat  why  are  miracles  of  resurrection  no  longer  possible  ?     Because 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  end  to  be  served.    In  our  present  state 
of  spiritoal  attainment,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  these  things 
as  in  our  Lord's  time.     We  no  longer  require  those  types,  now  that 
the  Qreat  Resurrection,  their  antitype,  has  passed  into  our  life- 
Miracles  of  resurrection  were  necessary  b^ore  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  they  were  necessary  after  it,  only  so  long  as  it  was  still  a  fact 
requiring  to  be  taught  to  men.     Moreover,  we  Juive  the  assurance 
that  the  dead  will  rise.     We  cannot  admit,  in  this  instance,  a  con- 
dition which  enters  into  no  other  prayer — ^viz.,  that  God  shall  not 
only  answer,  but  answer  in  our  time  and  our  way.     Such  considera- 
tions will  serve  to  show  how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  to  deal,  from  a 
merely  scientific  point  of  view,  with  these  or  any  other  miracles. 
Ignore  the  spiritual  element  in  miracle,  and  we  at  once  abandon  their 
defence. 

Lastly,  such  miracle  may  be  held  typical  of  certain  conditions  of 
human  life.  Death  is  constantly  taken  in  the  New  Testament  as  a 
type  of  sin.  Renewal  of  human  nature  is  spoken  of  as  resurrection 
with  Christ.  So,  regarding  this  case  of  the  widow's  son,  we  have  a 
sadly  accurate  picture  of  the  young  men  of  our  time ;  while  yet,  in 
the  miracle,  we  are  reminded  that  God's  ways  are  not  man's,  that  He 
is  limited  by  no  human  conditions,  and  makes  gloiy  to  Himself  out 
of  men's  impossibilities;  that  natures,  unapproachable,  impervious, 
are  yet  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  fiat,  "  Yoimg  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise."  In  the  light  of  this  miracle,  let  every  heart-sick,  half- 
despairing  worker  take  to  heart  the  words  of  the  prophet^  "  O  man, 
greatly  beloved,  fear  not.  Peace  be  unto  thee ;  be  strong,  yea,  be 
strong." 

III.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  people  who  accom- 
panied the  mourner.  Gratifying  as  this  expression  of  sympathy,  this 
Jast  tribute  to  her  son,  must  have  been  to  the  mother's  heirt,  the 
very  crowds  would  cause  her  to  feel  more  solitary.  In  this,  as 
in  other  such  popular  gatherings,  however,  morbid  curiosity  probably 
played  a  considerable  part.     Certainly,  in  the  feelings  excited  by 
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the  perfonnanoe  of  the  miracle,  we  at  least  trace  no  thought  for 
thoee  of  the  mother.  We  find  only  superstLtious  fear,  which,  in  its 
turn,  gives  place  to  wild  enthusiasm.  The  words  of  the  people  seem 
to  denote  that  the  miracle  recalled  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and 
the  prophet's  vision  (Ezek.  zxxvii.).  They  indulged  in  sentimental 
Messianic  dreams;  they  built  themselves  up  afresh  in  national  pride; 
they  gave  themselves  over  to  self-important  babbling.  We  have  only 
here  a  f rash  illustration  of  that  false  spirit  to  which  it  was  our  Lord's 
sad  destiny  to  minister.  With  all  their  enthusiasm,  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  real  life,  no  deep  apprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
truths  He  had  come  to  teach. 

Innerleitlien.  W.  Ireland  Gordon. 


AN  EARLY  CHAPTER  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

The  scene  is  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  sixth  century.     The  story  relates 
to  events  lying  between  the  years  of  grace  521  and  597. 

These  dates  impress  us  differently,  as  we  look  across  the  intervening 
thirteen  centuries.  Thirteen  centuries  in  the  history  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  or  Greece  are  aB  a  watch  in  the  night.  They  are  as  yester- 
day in  the  history  of  Rome ;  but  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  which 
of  us  could,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  mention  ten  facts  of  Scotch 
history  dating  from  the  sixth  century  ? 

The  establishment  of  feudalism  under  Malcolm  II.  is  a  milestone 
marking  half  the  distance  between  that  time  and  our  own.  The 
invasion  by  Hako  the  Norseman  is  seven  hundred  years  in  the  future. 
Bannockbum  looms  through  the  mist  of  eight  centuries.  Flodden,- 
the  Reformation,  Glencoe,  seem  events  an  hour  distant,  compared 
with  what  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  521.  Queen  Mary  and 
John  Knox  are  like  persons  to  whom  our  grandfathers  may  have 
spoken  when  we  mention  them  along  with  Saint  Columba. 

This  impression  of  vast  antiquity  must  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  the  mere  lapse  of  years.  Our  life  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  far  more  in  common  with  the  Greece  of  five  centuries  before  our 
era,  than  with  Scotland  in  the  age  of  Columba.  We  are  carried  back 
to  forgotten  civilisations ;  to  nations  whose  manners  and  life  have 
faded  from  history ;  to  years  that  are  now  unremembered,  like  the 
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leaves  which  decked  the  trees  of  their  summers.  We  are  thrown 
back  into  a  Britain  from  which  the  Homan  legions  have  heen  with- 
drawn for  little  more  than  a  century :  Britain  of  the  times  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  of  the  semi-mythical  Hengst,  Horsa,  Arthur,  and 
Merlin.  A  writer  on  the  age  of  Columha  beautifully  compares  it  to 
a  broad  and  deep  valley  lying  between  two  mountain  ranges.  On  the 
tops  of  these  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  while  the  valley  lies  in  mist 
and  darkness  below ;  and  only  a  different  shade  of  the  blue  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  tells  of  the  valley  deep  in  shadow.  We  know  some- 
^ling  of  Scotland  during  the  Boman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  we 
know  something  of  it  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  we  know  compara- 
tivelj  little  of  its  history  in  the  intervening  period. 

But  it  is  into  this  valley  that  we  must  descend,  and  it  is  a  land  of 
myth  and  fable.  Things  substantial  and  unsubstantial  hover  round 
OS  like  the  figures  in  a  dream.  We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  and  touch  anything,  lest  it  should  dislimn,  like 
clouds  which  are  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  the  story  which  is  now  to  be  told  rests  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  deeds  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table  ?  The  writer 
hardlj  knows.  But  let  us  stand  and  watch  the  dim  figtures  as  they 
flit  past  us.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt>  are  unsubstantial  enough  ;  but 
we  will  challenge  others,  and  find  whether  or  no  they  come  from  the 
realm  of  shadows. 

Local  tradition  says  that  St.  Columba  was  bom  at  Gartan,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Donegal,  in  the  year  521.  His  father  was  Felim,  great- 
grandson  of  Neill  df  the  Nine  Hostages,  founder  of  the  house  of 
O'Neill,  and  king  of  Ireland.  By  him  Columba  was  connected  with 
the  royal  houses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  mother  was  Aithne, 
daughter  of  Macnave,  a  chief  in  Leinster.  Of  his  father  we  know 
nothing  but  the  name.  Saint  Adamnan,  the  first  biographer  of 
Columba,  relates  the  following  legend  of  his  mother : — "  On  a  certain 
night  an  angel  appeared  to  his  mother  in  a  dream,  bringing  a  robe  of 
eztzaordinary  beauty,  in  which  all  the  most  beautiful  colours  of  all 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  were  exquisitely  blended.  With  this 
beautiful  robe  he  presented  her,  but  he  soon  after  took  it  out  of  her 
hands,  and  having  raised  it,  and  spread  it  out,  he  let  it  fly  through 
^  air.  She,  being  sorrowful  for  losing  it,  said  to  the  angel,  who 
<^ppeaxed  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  '  Why  do  you 
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take  away  this  doak  from  me  so  soon  V  The  angel  replied,  '  Because 
this  mark  of  honour  is  of  too  magnificent  a  nature  to  he  l^t  longer 
with  you.'  Hereupon  she  saw  the  rohe  flying  gently  in  the  air,  and 
gradually  receding  from  her ;  she  then  ohserved  it  expanding  itself, 
until  its  size  exceeded  the  plains,  mountains,  and  forests,  when  she 
heard  the  following  words :  '  Woman,  do  not  grieve,  for  you  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  who  is  predestined  to  conduct  innumerable  souls  to 
heaven,  and  who  will  be  reckoned  among  the  prophets  of  God.'  At 
these  words  she  awoke  from  her  sleep." 

This  is  all  the  figure  Aithne   makes  in  history,  and  then  she 
vanishes  into  the  unknown. 

Columba  was  baptised  by  Oruithnecan,  who,  according  to  ancient  Irish 
usage,  was  also  his  first  teacher.     From  Cruithnecan's  monastery  at 
Kilmacreggan,  in  Donegal,  he  travelled  southwards,  and  studied  suc- 
cessively under  Finnian,  Bishop  of  Clonard,  Fenbar,  and  Gemman  of 
Leinster.     He  seems  to  have  owed  most  to  Gemman,  who,  on  his 
part  used  to  consult  with  his  pupil  rather  than  with  the  older  men 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  on  the  most  important  subjects.     His 
parents  intended  that  their  son  should  be  a  priest,  and  as  Gemman, 
though  a  teacher  of  theology,  was  probably  a  layman,  he  was  ordained 
by  Etchan,  a  bishop  in  Meath.     After  his  ordination  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  where  he  remained  until  his 
twenty-eighth  year.     He  here  met  with  Oongal,  Kenneth,  and  Ciaran, 
men  who  were  to  be  his  companions  through  the  whole  of  his  after 
life.     In  the  year  553  he  founded  his  first  monastery  at  Durrough. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  locality  of  this  place.     Armagh, 
Durrow  in  King's  County,  and  Derry,  all  claim  the  honour  of  having 
been  Saint  Columba's  first  foundation.     At  this  time  he  was  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  and  had  quitted  Glasnevin  only  four  years  before. 
But  so  widespread  had  his  fame  become  in  this  short  time,  that  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  founding  Durrough,  he  visited  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  the  monks  all  crowded  out  from  the 
little  grange  farms  near  the  monastery  to  meet  him.     ^*  And  so  great 
was  the  crowd,"  Adamnan  tells  us,  "  that  a  canopy  of  wood  was  sup- 
ported by  five  men,  walking  by  his  side,  lest  the  holy  ^.bbot^  Saint 
Columba,  might  be  incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  that  multitude  of 
the  brethren."    An  innocent  picture  of  Hibernian  over-exuberance. 
Five  men  bore  the  canopy—one  more  than  was  necessary  ! 
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It  has  baen  usual  for  Columba's  biograpliers  to  represent  him  as  a 
meak  and  gentle  monk,  and  devoted  missionary,  whose  whole  life  was 
s3iLsoned  with  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  Christianity,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  as  his  character  ripened  and  mellowed  with 
a^  these  were  his  characteristics.     But  the  Columba  with  whom  we 
have  now  to  deal,  was  a  different  being.     Possibly  owing  to  his  high 
dflsoent^  he  was  proud  and  ambitious,  impatient  of  anything  which 
seemed  a  slight  on  his  authority  or  dignity.     From  stray  expressions 
thrown  out  in  Adamnan's  book,  we  gather  that  he  was  a  man  of 
massiye  build  and  commanding    appearance;   tall,  with  deep  gray 
eyes,  which  could  be  soft  or  fiery  by  turns ;  a  stentorian  voice,  enabling 
him  to  chant  the  psalms  so  that  they  were  heard  at  the  distance 
of— what  Adamnan    calls — a  mile;     arms   so   strong    that    when 
his  turn  came  to  grind  the  com  in  the  monastery  quern,  his  task 
was  done  so  quickly  that  he  was  said  to   have  had  angelic  aid. 
Altogether,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  to  whom  the  muscular  side 
of  Christianity  was  by  no  means  unfamiliar.     In  the  year  563  he 
quitted  Ireland,  and  crossed  to  Scotland  on  his  lifelong  mission  to 
the  Rets. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  Columba's  leaving  Ireland.  Some 
writers,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  wrote  near  his  own  time, 
ascribe  it  to  pure  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Others  tell  of  his 
having  made  a  transcript  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalter  owned  by  Finnian, 
who,  with  misty  views  as  to  the  rights  of  property,  claimed  not 
only  his  own  book,  but  the  copy  which  had  been  made  from  it. 
On  his  claim  being  substantiated  by  King  Diarmid,  who  argued 
that  as  to  every  cow  belonged  its  calf,  so  to  every  book  belonged 
its  copy,  Columba  left  Ireland  in  anger,  vowing  never  again  to 
set  his  eyes  on  the  hated  island.  Others,  with  greater  show  of 
probability — ^inasmuch  as  authentic  Irish  history  refers  to  some  of 
the  drcumstanoes — ascribe  it  to  his  having  been  the  cause  of  three 
sanguinary  battles,  in  which  many  lives  were  sacrificed. 

The  ancient  abbeys  and  monasteries  had  right  of  sanctuary,  but 
this  right  was  not  extended  to  criminals  fleeing  from  the  hand  of 
justice.  On  two  occasions,  however,  Columba  appears  to  have  abused 
the  right  of  sanctuary  attaching  to  one  of  his  abbeys,  probably  that 
of  Durrough.  On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  Tara  being  held  in  the 
year  560  or  561,  Cuman,  an  Irish  chief,  killed  one  of  his  brother 
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chieftains,  and  fled  to  Duirough.  He  was  pursued  by  King  Diarmid  ; 

but  Golumba,  with  a  pride  probably  due    to  his  high  birth    and 

ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  refused  to  give  him  up.     Diarmid  broke 

the  sanctuary,  and  put  Cuman  to  death.     It  is  said  that  hereupon 

Columba  collected  his  friends,  the  clan  Neill,  and  defeated  Diarmid 

and  his  Connaught  men  at  Culdreivne.     Another  battle  between  the 

same  forces  was  fought,  it  is  said,  at  Colraine,  -but  the  issue  of  it  must 

have  been  doubtful,  as  no  local  tradition  comes  down  to  us  confirming 

it.     Or  may  Culdreivne  and  Colraine  not  be  the  same,  thus  reducing 

the  battles  to  two  ?    The  other  battle,  Cuil  Feadha,  was  fought  on 

account  of  a  similar  breach  of  sanctuary.     It  is  somewhat  startling 

to  find  that  one  who  was  afterwards  so  eminent  a  missionary  of  tbe 

Gospel  of  Peace,  commenced  his  career  amid  such  auspices;  and  if 

either  of  the  other  assigned  reasons  for  his  coming  to  Scotland  was  as 

well  substantiated,  we  should  incline  to  it,  rather  than  to  this.     Traces 

of  the  same  vindictive  spirit  appear  at  times  in  his  after  life,  thougb 

they  become  more  and  more  rare  towards  its  close.     For  instance, 

on  one  occasion  a  robber  came  over  from  Ireland  and  plundered  some 

part  of  the  monasteiy  of  lona.     As  he  was  making  his  escape,  he  was 

discovered  by  Columba,    who  made  after  him,  using  totally  unpro- 

<luoeable  language,  until  he  reached  his  boat  and  pushed  ofi*.     The 

^aint  had  no  boat  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  follow,  but  waded  into 

the  water  after  the  culprit;    thus  pursuing  him    with  true  Celtic 

pertinacity  as  far  as  possible  on  the  road  to  Ireland,  cursing  him  the 

while  with  that  stentorian  voice  of  his,  which  on  this  occasion  may 

probably  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ! 

After  Cuil  Feadha  was  fought,  a  council  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
held,  and  it  was  decided  that  on  account  of  his  share  in  these  battles 
Columba  should  be  exiled  from  Ireland,  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the 
Ficts  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  A  slight  variation  of  the  story  says 
that  at  the  council  Columba  voluntarily  agreed  to  become  a  mission- 
ary, as  an  atonement  for  his  conduct.  This  seems  the  more  likely 
version.  Thus  we  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a  reconciliation  between 
two  of  the  reasons  given  for  his  leaving  Ireland  j  the  story  about  the 
copy  being  left  out  of  count,  as  in  all  probability  an  invention  of 
some  mediaeval  monk  of  strong  mythopceic  tendencies.  Adamnan, 
and  those  who  merely  follow  his  narrative,  omit  all  notice  of 
Culdreivne  and  Cuil  Feadha,  and  say  that  he  voluntarily  agreed  to 
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become  a  missionary  to  the  Picts.     In  this  convenient  fashion  history- 
is  often  written. 

To  return  to  the  story.  In  the  year  563,  two  years  after  Culdreivne* 
and  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  Oolumha  set  sail  with  twelve  companions 
from  Deny.  Their  vessel  was  a  curragh  or  wherry,  made  of  wattles, 
&nd  covered  with  hides.  In  this  frail  bark  they  faced  the  storms  and 
currents  of  the  Hebrides.  Tradition  says  that  they  first  landed  at 
Islay  ]  but  it  was  too  near  Ireland,  and  so  rich  and  fertile  as  to  be  a 
veiy  insecure  possession  for  a  few  poor  monks  in  those  mEirauding 
times.  Colonsay  seemed  better  suited  for  their  purpose,  so  here  again 
they  landed.  But  on  climbing  a  hill,  Columba  saw  the  coast-line  of 
Ireland  still  on  the  horizon ;  so  again  they  set  sail,  and  at  length, 
on  the  Eve  of  Pentecost,  they  reached  lona. 

The  tourist  who  visits  the  island  is  still  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
he  landed,  a  little  sandy  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Tradition 
may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  such  facts.  Columba  climbed 
the  highest  hill  on  the  island — Cam  cul  ri  Eirinn,  it  is  still  called, 
"  The  hill  with  the  back  turned  upon  Erin  " — and  saw  that  no  trace 
of  Ireknd  was  now  visible.  It  is  said  that  thereafter  he  and  his 
companions  buried  their  boat,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  tempt  any  of 
them  to  return. 

Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  source  from  whence  Columba 
received  a  gift  of  the  island.  Bede,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  liistory 
of  the  monastery,  and  who  wrote  much  nearer  to  Columba's  time 
than  any  one  who  has  touched  the  question,  says  :  "  He  came  at  the 
time  that  Bridius  (otherwise  Brude),  a  most  powerful  king,  reigned 
over  the  Picts,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  converted  that 
nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ  by  his  preaching  •  and  example ;  on 
which  he  received  from  them  the  foresaid  island  (lona)  in  possession, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monastery.''  XJssher,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  follows  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster,"  says  that  lona  was  given  to 
Columba  by  Conal,  King  of  the  Dalriad  Scots.  The  island  lay  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  probably  what  one  king  gave, 
the  other  would  pretend  to  give  too,  and  thus  each  would  establish  a 
^rt  of  claim  to  it. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  lona  is  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Oran.  It  was  built  by  Queen  Margaret,  in  memory 
^^  Saint  Columba,  no  doubt  on  the  site  of  the  little  primitive  church 
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formed  of  wattles,  and  plastered  with  slime,  in  which  he  worshipped. 
Thus  the  oldest  memorial  of  lona  is  five  hundred  years  later  than 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  building  the  church  and  monastery,  and 
in  bringing  into  some  sort  of  cultivation  the  land  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  An  idle  story  is  told  in  connection  with  the  building, 
which  need  only  be  referred  to  here  in  order  to  point  out  its  absurdity ; 
though  it  is  gravely  recorded  as  fact  by  the  chroniclers  of  lona.  It 
is  said  that  a  demon  threw  down  the  walls  as  quickly  as  they  were 
built,  and  that  it  was  made  known  to  Columba  that  until  one  of  their 
number  was  buried  alive  as  a  sacrifice,  the  monastery  would  never  be 
built.  The  lot  fell  on  Oran,  and  the  legend  says  that  he  was  buried 
under  the  spot  where  the  chapel  now  stands  which  bears  his  name.  A 
mischievous  story,  which,  if  traced  to  its  source,  might  possibly  be 
found  to  have  originated  among  the  Pictish  priests,  and  to  hitve  been 
spread  by  them  to  destroy  Columba's  influence. 

"  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning  thereof,"  says  the 
wise  man,  but  we  must  make  exception  concerning  monasticism. 
Take,  as  two  types,  of  monastic  life,  the  simple  life  in  the  monastery 
of  lona,  and  the  life  in — say  the  abbey  of  Wobum — at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Monasticism  had  sadly  degenerated 
before  the  latter  of  these  was  possible.  It  is  because  monasticism 
ministers  (though  in  an  unhealthy  degree)  to  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  passions  of  humanity,  the  desire  for  self-sacrifice,  that  it 
took  such  deep  root  in  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  primitive  and 
middle  ages,  and  retains  so  much  vitality  in  modern  times.  The  con- 
ception is  centuries  older  than  Christianity,  Buddhism  had  its  thou- 
sands of  dreamy  devotees,  and  the  Essenes  of  Palestine  were  a  sect  of 
philosophical  ascetics  who  approached  pretty  closely  to  the  monastic 
ideal.  But  for  the  first  four  centuries  of  our  era  we  do  not  hear 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  When  we  re- 
member  that  even  during  the  apostolic  age  error  and  schism 
crept  into  the  Church,  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  course 
of  four  hundred  years  a  system  so  alien  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  should  have  secured  a  place  within 
her  pale.  Once  established,  its  growth  was  rapid,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict  had  been  established  in  Italy 
for  fifty  years,  many  of  the  finest  and  truest  minds  in  Europe  were 
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under  its  sway.     The  oorruptions  of  the  Koman  world  at  that  time 
were  such,  that  many  must  have  fled  to  the  Benedictiiie  monasteries 
as  from  a  plague-stricken  city.     And  we  must  remember  that  the 
monastic  life  of  the  West  was  an  intensely  practical  thing,  altogether 
unlike  the  dreamy  seclusion  of  the  East.    The  missionaries  who  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe,  and  were  the  means  of  converting  the  races 
in  these  barbarous  Regions,  were  the  Benedictine  monks.     But  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Columba  had  ever  heard  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict, and  simple  as  was  the  life  led  by  the  early  European  cenobites, 
the  hasis  of  the  rule  of  Saint  Columba  was  simpler  still.     In  every 
^aj  a  purer  life  was  nourished  in  lona.     It  was  a  stranger  to  all  the 
distractions  which  vexed  the  Continent.  Of  the  calamities  attending  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  misery  consequent  upon  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  civilisation  which  had  been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries, 
Scotland,  owing  to  its  insular  position  and  political   unimportance, 
^«v  nothing ;  and  thus,  those  who  came  for  shelter  to  the  monastery  of 
^oQa  were  not  men  fleeing  from  all  this  untold  vice  and  misery,  but  men 
^ho  came,  in  most  cases,  from  the  pure  passion  of  holiness  and  devo- 
"on  to  Christ.    We  can  thus  discover  one  element  towards  a  purer 
^fe  in  the  little  lonely  island,  as  compared  with  the  great  European 
establishments.     We  must  remember  that  this  infant  church  in  Scot- 
land, like  its  parent  in  Ireland,  was  free  from  the  domination  of 
R>nie,  under  no  subjection  to  the  Metropolitan  see,  and  so  completely 
insulated  as  to  come  little  in  contact  with  the  corruptions  which  year 
^7  jear  became  embedded  in  the  Eoman  faith  and  doctrine.     We 
I'eoognise  a  second  element  towards  this  comparative  purity  if  we  also 
remember  that  though  all  the  monks  of  lona  were  unmarried,  there  was 
no  vow  of  celibacy  in  the  rule  of  Saint  Columba ;  and  we  can  conceive  of 
yet  a  third  element.  Neither  Eomanist,  Episcopalian,  nor  Presbyterian 
need  go  to  the  monastery  of  lona  to  establish  a  hoary  antiquity  for  his 
particular  form  of  church  government.     There  was  no  bishop,  in  the 
^nse  in  which  we  understand  that  term.     The  head  of  the  monastery 
was  always  called  abbot,  and  his  authority  over  his  brethren  was 
supreme ;  but  he  had  no  exclusive  episcopal  powers.    When  a  member 
of  the  brotherhood  was  consecrated  for  a  special  mission,  he  received 
Ills  consecration  at  the  hands  of  all  the  order.    There  were  confessors 
—"soul  friends  "  is  the  beautiful  name  by  which  they  were  known — 
hut  these  men  did  not  give  absolution,  they  told  the  penitent  his  duty. 
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ar.d  urged  its  performance,  and  they  tansbt  that  frequent  lepentanoe 
L*  of  no  value  when  there  is  as  frequent  transgression.  One  very 
prominent  featore  of  their  divergence  from  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
in  thedr  ref u.«ing  to  attach  any  weight  to  tradition,  and  going  for  in- 
Ktmction  directly  to  the  Word  of  God.  For  this  purpose  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  a  very  special  part  of  the  work  of  the  monks 
of  lona.  Much  time  was  also  spent  in  transcribing  portions  of  it^ 
esjiecially  the  Psalter. 

Prayer,  praise,  and  meditation,  these  were  their  occupations.  Only 
think  of  it !  Men  making  that  their  business,  living  on  it,  living  in  it. 
The  whole  idea  of  Christianity  has  changed  since  that  time,  and  in  our 
unreflective,  irreverent  age,  we  can  hardly  imagine  men  taking  pleasore 

in  so  austere  a  religion. 

**  We  chatter  on,  and  hurry  hy. 
And  never  once  possess  our  souls. 
And  then — ^we  die." 

That  secret  of  the  soul  as  a  *'  possession,"  was  made  dear  to  these 
men,  and  they  reached  that  possession  by  fasting,  and  meditation,  and 
prayer;  by  living  in  the  pure  and  the  spiritual,  and  by  "  not  making 
provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 

Edinlmrgh.  John  A.  Boss. 

(To  he  coTiduded  in  our  next.) 


^tfo  gear's  (Bbt. 

"  Wliy  ftlceps  the  fntore,  as  a  snake  unrolled. 
Coil  within  coil  at  noontide  1    For  the  WOBD 
Yieldu,  if  with  nnpresamptaons  faith  explored. 
Power  at  whose  touch  the  sluggard  shall  unfold 
His  drowsy  rings.    Look  forth  1  that  Stream  behold. 
That  Btbeah  upon  whose  bosom  we  have  passed. 
Floating  at  ease  while  nations  have  effaced 
XationH,  and  Death  has  gathered  to  his  fold 
Long  lines  of  mighty  kings — look  forth,  my  soul  I 
(Nor  in  this  \-ision  be  thou  slow  to  trust). 
Tlic  living  Waters,  less  and  less  by  guilt 
Stained  and  polluted,  brighten  as  they  roll, 
Till  thry  have  reached  the  eternal  City — built 
For  the  jjcrfected  spirits  of  the  just  1 " 

Ko  Hang  Wordsworth  at  the  close  of  his  gorgeous  collection  of  ecclesias- 
tiail  HonnetH.     Who  has  not  yearned  at  times  for  the  prophet's  vision  ? 
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We  are  fafihioned  by  our  Cxeator  with  heart  and  soul  which  are  un- 
satisfied with  all  the  wondrous  Past.  It  is  not  enough  for  us.  He 
has  made  us  to  look  onward  as  well  as  backward.  The  inspiration  of 
science  is  its  power  of  prevision.  The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of 
business  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  hidden  future.  The  sceptre 
of  the  statesman  is  the  truth  of  his  forecasts. 

The  future  of  the  world  has  a  boundless  fascination  for  us.  We 
enjoy  even  now  the  bare  prospect  of  appreciation,  of  love  or  reverence, 
in  a  future,  near  or  remote.  Men  write  their  own  epitaphs,  prepare 
and  garnish  their  own  tombs,  hungering  thus  for  days  which  they 
will  never  see,  anticipating  thoughts  and  ways  in  which  they  will  take 
no  part. 

We  are  all  gazing  wistfully  into  the  strange,  pathetic  mystery  of  a 
new  year,  with  the  marvellous  changes  it  must  bring,  to  individuals 
and  families,  to  parties  and  nations,  to  institutions  and  churches. 
There  is  enough  to  stimulate  to  fever-heat  this  natural  passion  at  the 
present  moment.  The  equilibrium  of  nations  is  far  from  stable.  Violent 
and  angry  passions  confuse  the  judgment  of  sensible  and  well-informed 
men.     Diametrically  opposite  views  are  entertained,  and  contradictory 
judgments  dogmatically  announced  concerning  the  same  facts.     What 
one  half  of  the  nation  calls  right,  another  half  calls  wrong.    What  one 
exults  in  as  high-minded  patriotism,  another  denounces  as  judicial 
blindness  and  blundering.     What  one  man  calls  true  conservatism, 
another  repudiates  as  revolution.     Of  com^se  the  forecasts  which  are 
attempted  concerning  the  future,  in  the  light  of  which  all  these  con- 
tradictory judgments  upon  the  present  are  pronounced,  vary  almost 
infinitely.     It  appears  to  us  remarkable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forecasts  of  faith  with  reference  to  the  future  condition  of  our  own 
personality,  and  the  future  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity,  should 
be,   comparatively  speaking,  consentient  and  not  diverse.     In  the 
main,  all  Christians  believe  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Christ.     He 
(say  they)  must  reign  for  ever.     However  slow  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom,  however  menacing  his  enemies.  He  must  and  will  conquer. 
All  other  masters  of  the  human  heart,  condemn  and  doom.    He  alone 
blesses.    He  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save,  and  He  will  fulfil  His 
promise.    Every  new  fact  reveals  the  boundless  adaptability  of  His 
CUx^l  to  meet  the  conditions  of  humanity.     In  their  heart  of  hearts 
all  Ohristians  see  the  ultimate  victory,  not  of  their  own  church,  or 
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dogma,  or  sect,  but  of  Christ.  It  is  because  they  believe  that  their 
dogma  or  church  is  identified  with  Him,  that  they  anticipate  any 
triumph  for  it.  But  He  is  the  Victor ;  He  is  Lord  of  all.  Amid  all 
discordant  notes  from  the  schools,  there  is  one  great  faith  in  Him  as 
the  giver  and  guarantee  of  eternal  life.  "  Because  He  lives  we  shall  live 
also."  This  is  the  charter  of  Christian  hope.  Sixty  generations  of  men 
have  passed  in  grand  procession  across  the  stage  of  time,  singing  His 
praises,  and  with  prophetic  eye  and  heart  enduring  as  seeing  the  in- 
visible. The  previsions  of  science  may  be  falsified  by  the  discovery  of 
new  facts.  The  eager  anticipations  of  the  market  and  the  most  secure 
investments  of  hoarded  wealth  may  be  scattered  on  the  winds  by  new 
discoveries,  or  unlooked-for  combinations.  The  world  and  all  things 
therein  may  be  burned  up  to-morrow,  by  some  sudden  cosmical 
change,  but  He  is  "the  same  yesterday,  to4ay,  and  for  ever." 
Righteousness  and  mercy,  truth  and  love ;  the  life  of  life,  which  is 
Jthe  light  of  men,  cannot  pass  away,  can  suffer  no  "  sea-change."  We 
"can  imagine  the  law  of  gravitation  reversed,  "  the  Sun  himself  may 
<fiie,"  but  we  cannot  imagine  the  cessation  of  the  pulses  of  the  Infinite 
Love  to  the  souls  which  live  in  that  deathless  Heart  of  God.  It  is 
this  which  the  eye  of  faith  sees,  and  which  when  once  seen  secures 
the  invincible  assent  of  the  "  number  which  no  man  can  number," 
gathered  out  of  all  kindreds,  nations,  and  tongues.  Let  those  who 
have  the  most  of  the  prophetic  vision  prophesy  much.  Would  God 
that  all  were  now  what  assuredly  one  day  all  wiU  be,  prophets  of 
Jihe  Lord,  "looking  before,"  and  seeing  the  cycles  of  the  Eternal  life. 
IS7 — .  Apollos  Howabd. 


StUrarn   Julias- 

Hours  with  the  Bible  ;  or,  tlte  Scriptures  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Dis- 
covery a/nd  Knovcledge.  From  CrecUion  to  the  Fairiarchs,  By 
CuNNiNOHAH  Geikie,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  (S.  W.  Pai> 
tridge  and  Co.) 

Although  Biblical  expositions  and  commentaries  multiply  upon  us 
beyond  all  adequate  notice  and  appreciation.  Dr.  Geikie  has  struck 
into  a  new  vein  of  illustration,  and  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
The  volume  before  us  reveals  extensive  research  in  the  r^ons  of 
geology,  archaeology,  and  comparative  theology.    The  writer  is  alive  to 
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the  last  thing  said  by  friend  and  by  foe,  and  he  has  presented  his 
great  accmnulations  of  knowledge  in  an  easy,  readable,  and  popular 
style.  This  first  yolume  of  what  we  trust  will  prove  a  series,  consists 
of  twenty-four  essays,  or  excursuses  on  such  themes  as  "  Ancient 
Legends  of  the  Creation,"  "  The  Antiquity  of  the  World,"  "  The 
Antiquity  and  Origin  of  Man,"  "  The  Mood,"  "  The  Migrations  of 
Abraham,"  "Joseph,"  and  the  like.  They  are  characterised  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  specific  points  upon  which  readers  need  the  judgment 
of  an  accurate  and  matins  scholar,  who  knows,  and  is  able  to  appraise 
&t  its  true  value,  the  fresh  light  that  modem  discovery  has  thrown 
upon  the  most  venerable  records  of  man's  origin,  and  God's  ways  with 
him. 

Siudies  t»  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  London.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

^otes  on  Genesis ;  Wy  Christ  and  His  Church  among  the  Patriarchs, 
By  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Keymeb,  M.A.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

These  small  volumes,  occupied  in  the  main  with  the  same  general 
theme  as  Dr.  Geikie's  "Hours  with  the  Bible,"  are  addressed  to 
different  classes  of  readers.  Dr.  Leathes  has  confined  his  treatment  to 
direct  interpretation  of  the  narrative.  He  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Oain  really  united  himself  to  some  aboriginal  tribes,  distinct  from  the 
Adamic  race,  and  favours  the  theory  recently  advocated  by  Mr. 
Balgamie,  that  the  enormous  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  really 
i^presents  that  of  dynasties  rather  than  individuals.  The  volume 
throughout  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  Mr.  Keymer's  "Notes" 
inight  be  called  plans  or  sermon  sketches  on  the  principal  paragraphs 
of  which  the  book  of  Genesis  consists ;  but  they  are  all  constructed 
on  the  hypertypical  principle  which  finds  the  New  Testament  revela- 
tion latent  in  every  page.  Some  are  ingenious  enough,  others  seem 
to  tts  very  absurd,  "  jumping  over  hedges  and  ditches  to  Christ." 

Ida,  Vcme :  a  Tale  of  the  Restoration,  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed, 
BA.,  Author  of  "  Alice  Bridge,"  etc.     (John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Beed  is  utilizing,  with  marked  success,  his  studies  and  research 
mto  the  history  of  religious  life  in  England.  In  the  story  entitled 
^' Alice  Bridge,"  he  threw  his  readers  into  the  midst  of  the  thrilling 
events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  early  days  of  the  Common- 
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wealth.  The  persecuting  spirit  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  and  the  Stuarts, 
passed  away  amid  lurid  storm-douds,  the  atmosphere  hecame  serene, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  story  were  left  in  full  possession  of  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  conscience.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  descrihes 
the  troubles  of  the  closing  years  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  impracticable 
nobleness  of  Harry  Yane,  the  license  and  perfidy  of  the  Restoration. 
Absolutism  in  the  State,  corruption  of  morals,  prelacy  in  exeekisj 
while  the  holiest  and  best  of  England's  worthies  were  the  victims  of 
petty  persecutions,  malignant  informers,  and  heartless  ingratitude — 
provide  our  author  with  his  groundwork.  Some  of  the  characters  of 
the  earlier  story,  veritable  and  imaginary,  appear  once  more  in  Ida 
Vanb.  The  romantic  fortunes  of  the  daughter  of  Harry  Vane  are 
well  told.  Many  incidents  are  arranged  to  bring  out  the  real  cha- 
racters of  Vane  and  Marvell,  of  Oliver  and  Bichard  Cromwell,  of 
Charles  II.  and  James,  of  Chancellor  Hyde  and  the  Earl  of  Craven. 
The  imaginary  Flemish  noble  and  his  illustrious  and  beautiful  wife  are 
the  Dii  ex  machind  of  the  story.  The  plague  and  the  fire,  the  authors 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  axe  all  brought 
into  the  narrative  with  effect,  and  few  will  read  without  some 
stirring  of  the  blood,  the  thrilling  story  of  the  furnace  of  affliction 
in  which  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  Congregational 
church  were  put  to  the  fiercest  tests,  and  came  forth  as'  gold  tried 
in  the  fire. 

The  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  as  seen  in  its 
Literature,  unth  Special  Be/erencs  to  certain  Recondite,  Neglected,  or 
Disputed  Passages,  In  Twelve  Lectures.  Delivered  at  Andover, 
Mass.  With  a  Bibliographical  Appendix.  By  Henby  Marttn 
Dexter.     (Hodder  and  Stoughtoh.) 

This  vast  work,  consisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  may  at  first 
sight  stagger  even  the  reader  whose  sympathies  are  powerfully 
inclining  him  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  spirituality  of  Congrega- 
tionalism ;  but  we  can  promise,  not  only  such  a  reader,  but  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
information,  but  many  hours  of  fascinating  interest  and  genuine 
amusement.  Dr.  Dexter  does  not  weary  us  by  simply  telling  an* 
oft-repeated  tale.  He  passes  over  in  a  few  sentences  the  romantic 
stories,  liproic  achievements,  and  familiar  martyrdoms  which  often 
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fill  out  the  histories  of  the  development  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  sets 
himself  to  arrange  his  multitudinous  and  abundant  literary  material 
in  such  form  as  to  illustrate  eoclesiastical  principles,  and  throw  light 
on  many  <*  recondite,  neglected,  and  disputed  passages  "  in  this  volumi- 
nous literature.  '^  The  literature  of  Congregationalism  ?  "  ask  some 
readers  with  incredulous  surprise.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Who  can  discover 
it?"  Dr.  Dexter  gives  a  bibliographic  appendix  to  his  work  which 
will  astonish  some  people.  This  appendix  consists  of  three  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  giving  the  titles  of  no  fewer  than  7,250  distinct 
works  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  history,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
theology  of  Congregationalists.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance,  wc 
obsHve  numerous  omissions  of  well-known  English  writers  and  books 
of  the  last  half  century,  which  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  a  list, 
which  has  the  appearance,  though  it  repudiates  the  claim  of  being  ex- 
haustive. It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  two  entire 
series  of  Congregational  lectures  delivered  by  well-known  writers 
should  have  been  omitted  from  the  list. 

Dr.  Dexter  gives  a  vivid  and  impressive  picture  of  the  religious 
life  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  defending  himself 
hy  ample  learning  in  his  footnotes,  he  describes  the  horror  of  deep 
clarkness  through  which  any  inquiring  man  must  have  passed  during 
that  century  in  his  search  for  true  reconciliation  with  €rod,  and  fellow- 
ship of  Christian  experience  with  those  likeminded  to  himself.  The 
lecture  on  Brownism  and  Robert  Browne,  while  going  over  the  well- 
known  ground,  gives  ample  reasons  for  believing  that  the  dark  cloud 
into  which  this  first  theorist  passed  was  due  to  mental  aberration, 
and  60  our  author  redeems  a  damaged  reputation  from  unnecessary 
slur. 

The  lecture  on  the  Mar-prelate  controversy  is  enlivened  by  nume- 
rous quotations,  and  all  the  romance  of  the  hated  unknown,  whom  wo 
cannot  but  think  (pace  Mr.  Arber),  Dr.  Dexter  has  demonstrated  to 
have  been  no  other  than  Henry  Barrowe.  The  great  secret  was  carried 
to  heaven  by  the  two  martyrs  Penry  and  Barrowe. 

Most  diverting  details  are  told  about  the  troubles  of  the  early 
Congregational  churthes  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  history  of  John 
Kohinson  is  set  forth  in  strong  and  fresh  light.  Some  of  the  halo  of 
free  thought  attributed  to  him  is  unfortunately  dissolved  in  mist,  but 
^e  grandeur  of  the  man  comes  out  into  more  stalwart  form.     Much 
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information  is  given  on  the  early  prevalence  of  Presbyterian  elements 
in  some  of  the  churches,  and  it  is  shown  in  detail  how,  in  England  and 
in  New  England,  these  elements  were  ultimately  purged  out  of  the 
body  politic,  and  the  spirituality  of  Church  membership  freed  from 
conflicts  with  civil  and  municipal  rights.  Great  space  is  given  to  the 
American  theory  of  ecdesiajstical  councils,  rather  than  of  local  unions 
of  churches,  and  a  sketch  supplied  of  Congregationalism  in  England 
from  the  founding  of  Southwark  Church  in  1616,  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  lecture  entitled  "Things  more  clearly  Seen,"  the  author 
analyzes  the  different  theories  of  Congregationalism  with  great  care 
and  learning,  and  sets  forth  the  grand  career  and  future  of  this 
form  of  church  government  in  the  prophecy  that  it  will  leaven  all 
existing  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Thus  he  defines  it, "  that  polity 
which  puts  least  in  the  way  of  machinery  between  the  individual 
soul  and  that  Crod  in  whom  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being.  On 
the  face  of  it,  this  is  an  advanced  and  millennial  polity,  and  so  it 
gains  as  the  world  grows  in  knowledge  and  goodness.  All  childish 
things — bishops,  presbyteries,  liturgies,  which  had  their  use  once  as 
orutches  for  the  lame,  as  tonics  for  the  feeble — will,  by-and-by,  be 
done  away,  or  be  so  exalted  and  purified  as  to  be  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and,  to  revert  to  Bobert  Browne's  manner  of  conceiv- 
ing it,  the  glorious  Lord  will  reveal  Himself  in  a  reign  through  each 
willing,  sensitive,  co-operating  heart." 

• 

The  Way  to  the  City  ;  and  other  Sermwis.     By  Alexander  Baleioh, 
D.D.     (Adam  and  Charles  Black.) 

This  is  a  rich  and  fragrant  memorial  of  one  of  our  noblest  men  and 
chiefest  preachers.  His  own  purpose  did  not  superintend  the  choice 
of  these  discourses  for  publication,  nor  his  own  fastidious  and  critical 
taste  prepare  them  for  the  public  eye,  but  they  do  not  suffer  from  this 
circumstance.  His  manuscripts  must  have  been  left  in  a  state  of 
lingular  completeness,  and  his  ordinary  pastoral  workmanship  have 
been  of  an  exceptionally  high  class.  The  choice  has  been  made  with 
the  admirable  wisdom  and  the  fine  tact  of  tender  love.  We  can 
hardly  be  too  grateful  for  the  delicate  appreciation  which  Mrs.  Baleigh 
has  revealed  of  what  was  essentially  characteristic  of  Dr.  Baleigh's 
method  of  presenting  vital  truths.  Here  we  see  his  firm  grasp  of  the 
great  principles  of  evidence  coupled  with  the  weight  he  always  gave  to 
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the  spiritual  vision,  as  in  the  noble  sermons  on  the  resolution  of  the 
doubt  of  Thomas,  and  that  upon  the  sublime  paradox  of  "  Mosas 
seeing  the  invisible."  We  have  some  of  the  most  charming  illustra- 
tions of  his  dainty  fancy,  which,  ethereal  as  a  dream,  yet  have  their 
vital  links  with  the  Biblical  metaphor,  as  in  his  sumptuous  setting,  in 
a  kind  of  holy  apologue,  of  "  weeping  enduring  for  a  night  and  joy 
coming  in  the  morning."  His  sense  of  practical  duty  and  daily  self- 
masteiy  are  felicitously  represented  in  the  sermon  that  seems  to  grow 
like  a  sonnet,  as  he  bids  us  inhabit  for  awhile  "  the  little  chamber  on 
the  wall "  prepared  for  the  prophet,  and  in  the  happy  expansion  which 
he  gives  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Tarry  ye  one  for  another."  But 
pervading  the  volume  is  his  vivid  and  most  blessed  realization  of  '*  the 
dty  which  hath  foundations,"  the  rest  and  the  service  of  the  place 
prepared  for  us.  He  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  be  feasting  on  the 
firstfnrits  of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest  of  the  purchased  possession,  until 
we  are  permitted  to  read  his  last  words,  spoken  from  his  veritable 
throne,  the  pulpit.  After  describing,  with  the  freshness  of  youth  and 
the  maturity  of  a  deep  experience,  the  bliss  of  pleasing  God,  he  thus 
closed  his  ministry : — ''  And  there  is  but  death  between  you  and  that ! 
And  what  is  death  ?  What  was  death  to  Enoch  ?  Nothing,  for  he 
escaped  it.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  little  to  many  a  Christian  now." 
This  volume  increases  our  appetite  for  more,  and  we  cannot  resist  the 
impression  that  the  loving  hands  which  have  ministered  this  boon  have 
it  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  desire.  Dr.  Baleigh  was  one  of  those 
veiy  few  men  "  who  are  missed  much." 

The  Leisure  Hour,  The  Sunday  at  Home :  A  Family  Magazine 
for  Sunday  reading.  Annual  volumes  for  1880.  (Religious  Tract 
Sodety.)  Both  these  periodicals  have  been  for  many  years  favourably 
known  to  the  public.  The  volume  of  each  for  1880  is  now  before  uf, 
gorgeously  apparelled,  and  the  contents  are  worthy  of  their  high 
reputation.  The  Leisure  Hour  provides  abundance  of  healthy  and 
entertaining  reading,  with  perhaps  a  little  excess  of  the  fictitious  in 
its  pages.  Tfte  Sunday  at  Home  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  volume  for  1880 
strikes  us 'as  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  ever  examined. — lUus- 
i rated  Missionary  Neros  for  1 880.  Containing  Missionary  Intelligence 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.   (London :  Elliot  Stock.)     Full  of  inf  orma- 
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tion  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  religions  of  all  nations,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Gk)spel  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous. — The  Fireside  Annual  for  1880.  Conducted  by 
Rev.  C.  Bullock,  B.D.  Tlie  Day  of  Days  for  1880  :  A  Magazine  for 
Sunday  reading.  {Hand  and  Heart  Publishing  Office.)  The  Fire- 
side forms  a  handsome  volume,  and  will  be  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able companion  wherever  it  finds  a  place.  It  is  suited  to  difierent 
classes  of  readers  and  to  varying  tastes,  and,  like  most  of  the  publica- 
tions that  issue  from  the  same  source,  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  warm 
Heart  that  devises  liberal  things,  and  the  strong  Hand  that  is  ready 
to  every  good  work.  The  Day  of  Days,  from  the  same  office,  is 
another  of  the  magazines  whose  name  is  legion,  and  a  very  good  one. 
It  is  designed  expressly  for  the  Christian  home,  and  contains  much 
that  will  benefit,  as  well  as  please,  young  people. — 1.  Excelsior: 
Helps  to  Progress  in  Thought  and  Action,  Yol.  II.  2.  The  Boy 
who  Sailed  with  Blake  and  the  Orpfians.     By  William  H.  G.  Kingston. 

3.  Caught  in  the  Toils :  A  Story  of  a  Convent  School.  By  Emma 
Leslie.  These  are  all  publications  of  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union.  The  first,  a  well-known  monthly,  makes  a  charming  volume, 
full  of  information  and  characterized  by  vast  variety  of  theme  and 
viyadty  of  style ;  (2)  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  last  of  the  spirit-stirring 
tales  written  by  its  lamented  author.  Boys  who  have  delighted  in  his 
stories  of  wild  adventure  and  noble  daring  for  the  true  and  right  will 
be  eager  to  possess  this  also ;  (3)  is  intended  to  reveal  some  of  the 
machinations  of  priests  and  nuns  to  entrap  young  Protestant  girls, 
and  shows  how  the  prevalent  Anglican  Ritualism  plays  into  the  hands 

of  the  Eomanist. Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  have  sent  us : — 

1 .  Ea/rl  Huberts  Daughter  ;  or,  The  Polishing  of  the  Pearl.  By  Emily 
S.  Holt.  2.  In  the  Desert ;  A  Stoiy  of  the  Church  under  the  Cross. 
By  the  author  of  "  The  Spanish  Brothers,"  etc.  (3)  On  the  Doorsteps  ; 
or,  Crispin's  Story.     By  Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes.     Illustrated  by  Pym. 

4.  In  the  Sunlight  and  Out  of  It.  A  Year  of  my  life-story.  By 
Catherine  Shaw.  5.  Elsie  Gordon  ;  or,  Through  Thorny  Paths.  By 
Emily  Brodie.  6.  j^obodj/s  Lad,  By  Leslie  Keith.  7.  Keeping  Open 
House,  By  Mary  W.  McLaen.  (1)  The  suifferings  of  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  have  furnished  Miss  Holt  with  materials  for 
another  of  her  valuable  historical  novels  for  the  young.  The  book  is 
full  of  information,  and  the  pure  Christian  teaching  of  the  monk 
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Bruno,  rich  in  spiritual  truth,  cannot  fail  to  do  good ;  (2)  tells  of  the 
noble  stand  for  religious  freedom  made  by  the  Protestants  in  the 
Haufces  Cevennes.  The  story  of  the  captive  pastor,  who  shunned  not 
to  laj  down  his  life  for  his  people,  is  extremely  touching ;  and  the 
faith  of  the  persecuted,  through  many  long  years,  stands  out  in  bright 
relief  among  the  romantic  incidents  woven  in  with  this  historical 
<>pisode;  (3)  is  a  charming  book,  sure  to  excite  deep  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  children  for  those  little  ones  whose  pathway  lies  over  the 
^,  rough  ground  of  poverty.  All  who  s^  striving  to  do  "  angel's 
work "  should  read  it ;  (4)  Cleverly  written,  and  too  full  of  incident 
to  be  tedious,  although  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  The  common  tendency 
to  put  off  "  being  religious  "  is  well  described,  and  the  daily  struggles 
and  final  awakening  to  truth  will  be  helpful  to  many  minds:  The 
cause  of  temperance  has  a  strong  advocate  in  the  person  of  Ada 
^ndel,  who  is  one  of  a  type  too  rarely  met  with ;  (5)  is  a  well-written 
*-toiy  illustrating  the  truth  that  the  Lord  will  not  forsake  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him.  Elsie  and  her  mother  are  lovely  Christian 
(characters)  and  although  perhaps  the  varied  incidents  fit  in  almost  too 
cleverly,  working  out  their  deliverance  from  "  thorny  paths,"  yet  truth 
IS  often  still  more  strange,  and  probably  the  fiction  is  the  reproduction 
^'  fact;  (6)  paints  in  strong  colours — but  not  too  strong — the 
^^tchedness,  cruelty,  and  vice  which  abound  in  the  haunts  of  the 
lowest  classes  in  London,  and  the  noble  work  that  may  be  done  for 
^te  rescue  by  energetic  and  loving  self-sacrifice.  The  good  angel 
^ho  seeks  out  some  of  these  poor  outcasts,  tries  hard  to  teach  them 
that  they  are  children  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  who  loves  and  cares  for 
^hem  in  all  their  woes  and  wanderings,  and  succeeds  in  impressing  this 
truth  upon  some  of  them ;  but  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour,  by  whom 
'wone  sinners  can  return  to  the  Father,  is  very  much  ignored; 
(^)  teaches  useful  lessons  on  the  cultivation  of  good  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  the  expulsion  of  evil  tempers  and  dispositions  from  the 
heart, 

^fodern  Scepticism.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Bequest 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  an  Explanatory  Paper 
by  the  Kight  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  cheap  and  well-printed  edition  of  the  first  series  of  lectiu'es  on 
'^Modern  Sceptidsm,"  which  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  The  distinguished  men  who  took 
part  in  this  movement,  and  the  wide  appreciation  the  volume  has 
already  received,  aWndantly  justify  the  reprint. 

From  the  same  firm  we  have : — Health  Studies,    A  Third  Course 
of  Lectures,   delivered  in  the   Lecture-room  of    the   Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.     By  H.    Sinclair  Paterson.     These  lectures 
teem    with  valuable  information,   wise  suggestion,    fine  Christian 
principle,  and  sound  common-sense.     We  heartily  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  young  meii,  and  hope  that  many  will  read  them,  and 
take  earnest  heed  to  this  wise  and  Christian  teaching. — The  Cup  of 
Consolation  ;  or.  Bright  Messages  for  the  Sich-bed^/rom  the  Two  Great 
Volumes  of  Natwre   cmd  Revelation.     By   an  Invalid.     With  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  R.  Macduff.     This  volume  contains  a  selection 
of  texts  of  Scripture  for  every  day  in  the  year,  combined  with  an 
appropriate  e^ttract  in  prose  or  poetry,  from  some  favourite  author. 
In  many  of  these,  lessons  of  peace,  hope,  or  joy  are  linked  with 
objects  in  nature — the  changeful  sky,  the  passing  cloud,  the  opening 
flower,  the  fading  leaf,  the  shining  of  the  sun,  or  the  song  of  the  bird. 
Such  suggestions  will  prove  refreshing  to  many  an  imprisoned  invalid. 
— Life  Through  the  Living  One.     By  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,  St. 
Louis,  U.S.A.     This  Calvinistic  testimony  to  the  source  of  spiritual 
life,  together  with  the  correction  of  mistakes  concerning  it,  will  be  a 
seasonable  guide  for  some  perplexed  seekers  after  Truths     A  fuller 
and   more  discriminating  treatment   of  the  subject  of  repentance 
would  have  added  to  its  value. 


The  next  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Evangeucal 
Magazine  will  be  held  at  Carres  Restaurant,  266,  Strand,  on  Thursday, 
January  the  13th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 


The  Managers  of  The  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge  with 
thanks,  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund,"  the  receipt  of  ^20,  as  a  thank- 
offering,  per  Rev.  A.  Macmillan,  of  Craven  Hill  Chapel,  Bayswater ; 
and  Sacramental  Collections  from  Tacket  Street  Chapel,  Ipswich, 
per  Mr.  E.  Goddard,  .£5;  and  from  Warley,  Halifax,  per  Rev. 
F.  James,  ^1. 
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I.— Sonttii  Islaiibs— liarafea. 

LESS  than  a  century  ago  the  islanders  of  the  South  Pacific  were  sunk 
in  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  practised  the  most  debasing  acts  of 
caDiiihalisnu  For  darkness  and  degradation  none  could  compare  with  the 
Datives  of  Raiatea.  Messrs.  Tterman  and  Benvet  visited  the  island  in 
1822,  four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and,  referring  to 
the  state  from  which  it  had  then  but  recently  emerged,  they  write  * : — 

'^Nov.  30. — ^We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Opoa  [see  frontispiece], 
the  metropolis  of  idolatry,  not  in  Raiatea  only,  but  throughout  all  the  South 
Pacific  Islands  within  a  compass  of  five  hundred  miles.  Hither,  from 
every  shore,  human  victims,  ready  slain,  were  sent  to  be  ofiTered  on  the 
altar  of  Oro,  the  god  of  war,  whose  principal  image  was  worshipped  here 
vit^  the  most  bloody  and  detestable  rites.  To  describe  the  various  maraes 
and  their  appurtenances,  the  priests  and  their  sorceries,  the  sacrifices, 
feastiogB,  and  fightings  of  the  votaries  at  this  hideous  rendezvous,  would 
only  be  to  exhibit,  in  aggravated  language,  scenes  of  disgusting  horror 
similar  to  those  which  have,  too  frequently  perhaps,  already  occupied  our 
pages.  Opoa  was  also  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  this  island,  who, 
beside  the  prerogative  of  royalty,  enjoyed  divine  honours,  and  were,  in  fact, 
liriDg  idols  among  the  dead  ones,  being  deified  at  the  time  of  their  accession 
to  political  supremacy  here.  In  the  latter  character  we  presume  it  was 
that  these  sovereigns  (who  always  took  the  name  of  Tamatoa)  were  wont 
t3  receive  presents  from  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  adjacent  and  distant 
islands,  whose  gods  were  all  considered  tributary  to  the  Oro  of  Raiatea, 
and  their  princes  owing  homage  to  its  monarch,  who  was  Oro's  hereditary 
liigh-priest,  as  well  as  an  independent  divinity  himself.     Happily,  nothing 

•  Journal  of  Deputation,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.,  pp.  529,  530. 
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but  the  ruins  of  maraes  remain,  and  Opoa,  flourishing  in  all  the  unpruned 
luxuriance  of  tropical  yegetatiouy  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  peaceful 
spots  in  all  these  regions  of  beauty  and  fertility.  The  population,  since 
the  removal  of  the  king  and  his  family  to  the  missionary  station  on  the 
shore,  having  forsaken  their  former  haunts,  this  place,  which  for  ages 
scarcely  knew  quiet  by  day  or  by  night,  is  now  a  solitude." 

A  more  striking  contrast  to  the  above  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
that  which  is  presented  in  the  following  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Albert  Pearse,  the  missionary  at  present  residing  on  the  island;  it 
describes  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  native  church,  and  its 
dedication  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  May,  1880 — the 
very  days  on  which  the  Society's  friends  in  this  country  were  celebrating 
its  anniversary : — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR,  PEARSE'S  LETTER. 
The  churcb  Is  a  fine  substantial  wood  building,  ceiled  and  shingled, 
floored  and  seated.  It  is  an  elongated  octagon  in  shape,  and  measures 
126  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  wide:  the  pillars  are  twenty-six 
feet  high.  There  are  thirty-six  windows  with  Venetian  blinds,  and 
six  doors,  and  these  were  made  in  Sau  Francisco.  There  are  two 
rows  of  pillars,  eight  in  a  row  ;  the  two  aisles  are  each  side  of 
those  pillars ;  hence  there  are  three  rows  of  seats — the  long  seats  between 
the  pillars  and  the  short  seats  on  either  side.  The  seats  will  accommodate 
about  700  people,  but  other  400  can  be  seated  on  chairs.  The  platform 
is  the  same  shape  as  the  church,  only  reversed  to  give  effect.  It  occupies 
the  space  from  one  pillar  to  another.  A  smaller  platform  stands  upon  this 
for  the  pastor ;  the  lower  part  is  for  the  deacons.  The  building  is  taste- 
fully painted ;  so  is  the  lower  part  of  the  platform,  but  the  upper  section  and 
the  whole  of  the  seats  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  church  is  enclosed 
within  a  picket  fence.  The  people,  over  400  in  number,  laboured  hard  for 
two  days  in  filling  in  a  part  of  the  sea  with  stones,  so  that  there  should  be 
a  grass  lawn  on  all  sides  of  the  charch  thirty  feet  wide. 

ARRIVAL   OF  VISITOBS. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  dedication,  messengers  or  letters  were 
sent  to  the  various  islands,  inviting  the  people  to  come  to  the  ceremony. 
Porapora  and  Tahiti  responded.  Rurutu  and  Rimatara  also  came. 
Huahine  manifested  a  mean,  jealous  spirit,  and  would  not  come;  but  the 
people  have  since  repented  of  their  folly.  Our  visitors  had  all  arrived  by 
the  11th  of  May  (1880).  The  Queen  of  Porapora,  Teriimaevarua,  several 
governors,  with  pastor  and  deacons,  church  members,  and  school  children, 
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Dumbeiing  over  350.    It  gaxe  me  deep  pleasure  to  welcome  my  former 
flock,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  interest  they  bhowed  in  my  work.     We  sent 
down  the  Euratu  schooner  to  bring  them  up,   and  the  John    Williams 
took  them  back.     Pomare,  the  King  of  Tahiti,  and  several  chiefs,  Mons. 
Chessi,  the  French  Commandant  in  Tahiti,  his  wife  and  two  children, 
with  several  (rovernment  officials,  also  several  pastors,  deacons,  and  church 
members,  about  100  persons.     They  came  down  in  the  two  French  men-of- 
war,  the    Chasseur    and   the    Dayot,   beside    two  of   their  Government 
schooners.     The  King  of  Rurutu,  Teuruarii,  and  the  Queen  of  Eimatara, 
Temaeva,  with  pastors  and  deacons,  members  of  the  church,  and  young 
people,  over  120  in  number.     They  came  here  in  their  own  native-built 
schooner,  the  Faito.     We  were  glad  to  receive  them,  because  it  was  from 
Haiatea  the  Gospel  was  taken  to  Rurutu  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
group;  hence  the  church  here  welcomed  them  as  their  spiritual  grand- 
children.   The  Poraporans  and  Tahitians  found  accommodation  in  three 
large   native    houses    put    up    purposely  for  them ;    the  Rurutu    and 
Rimatara  people  were  placed  in  the  large  school-room,  and  the  students 
from  these  islands  foand  room  for  their  friends  with  them.     The  Rev. 
J.  L.  Green  and  the  Rev.  C.  Yienot  came  down  from  Tahiti  to  help  me ; 
also  several  native  pastors  from  Tahiti,  Mahoanuu  from  Faaa,  Ariipeu 
from  Arue,  and  Tuaiva  from  Paea,  from  Moorea,  Yaitoare  and  Teuatoto, 
Tekao  from  Maiaoiti,  Turiano  from  Rurutu,  Tamahine  from  Rimatara, 
and  Maratai  from  Porapora. 

HOSFITALITIBS. 

According  to  native  custom  the  visitors  were  feasted  on  their 
arrival.  Eleven  large  pigs  were  killed  and  roasted  whole;  native 
puddings,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  native  vegetable,  the  fei, 
the  latter  being  suspended  from  two  large  trees,  gave  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

The  great  feast,  however,  was  held  on  the  12th  of  May.  Raiatea  and 
Tahaa,  like  twin  brothers,  united  in  the  preparations.  Nearly  two  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  were  busy  at  work  for  days  before  in  getting 
together  the  necessary  materials  and  provisions.  There  were  thirteen 
long  tables,  made  of  bamboo,  each  sixty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  for 
the  visitors  alone.  They  were  covered  with  patchwork  quilts,  some 
exceedingly  tasteful  in  design,  and  involved  great  labour  and  expense. 
They  were  the  same  length  as  the  tables,  six  feet  wide,  and  afforded 
a  protection  from  the  sun.  There  were  also  tablecloths,  with  a  display  of 
plates  and  basins,  knives  and  forks  bought  for  the  occasion.    The  foor' 
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placed  upon  and  nndemeatli  the  tables  coDsisted  of  eveiy  kind  of  native 
Tegetable  and  padding,  vith  laige  pigs,  and  fish  in  abundance.  Besides 
this  there  were  piles  of  bread,  tins  of  pilot  bread,  bags  of  rice,  and  bsrreU 
of  sugar.  The  tables  were  bent  with  the  immense  quantities  of  food  placed 
upon  them.  It  was  a  marvelloas  sight,  and  the  beantifal  patchwork 
coTcrings  gave  the  whole  a  gay  and  charming  appearance.  The  whole, 
indnding  tables,  ooverings,  food,  plates,  knives,  &c.,  was  given  to  the 
visitors,  each  island  having  its  allotted  portion.  The  tables  for  the  people 
themselves  were  placed  apart  from  the  visitors',  each  district  nnitlDg 
together.  They  were  too  many  to  nomber,  and  all  bnzdened  with  food 
and  with  fine  patchwork  coverings  spread  over  them.  A  large  plot  of 
ground  was  thus  taken  up  by  aU  the  tables,  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  to 
view  the  whole. 

DSDICATIOV  SEBVICBB. 

On  the  13th  of  May  the  church  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The 
procession  was  formed  from  the  king's  house.  Tahitoe,  King  of  Baiatea, 
and  Madame  Chess6  walked  first,  then  Commandant  Chess6  and  the  Qaeen, 
King  Pomare  and  the  little  Queen  of  Porapora,  the  King  of  Ruruta  and 
the  Queen  of  Rimatara ;  after  these  the  European  missionaries,  followed  by 
the  captains  and  officers  of  the  men-of-war ;  after  these  the  native  pastors, 
followed  by  the  chie&  from  the  various  islands,  and  behind  them  the 
various  deacons  of  the  churches.  From  the  king's  house  to  the  road,  and 
from  thence  to  the  church,  the  people  were  formed  in  ranks  each  side  of 
the  path.  Ruatea  was  firsts  then  Tahaa,  afterwards  Rurutu  and  Rimatara, 
and  the  Poraporans  were  from  the  fence  to  the  church  door,  the  place  of 
honour.  The  procession  passed  through,  each  party  singing  a  hymn  as 
they  marched  by  them.  After  the  Raiateans  had  sung  their  hymn  thej 
joined  the  procession.  At  the  church  door  the  key  was  given  to  Pomare, 
who  opened  the  door.  On  entering  the  church  I  handed  the  royal  visitors 
to  the  right-hand  seats  of  the  platform,  also  the  French  officers.  The 
pastors  were  seated  oa  the  platform.  The  chiefii  and  deacons  sat  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  platform.  All  the  people  of  Raiatea  walked  through 
the  church  and  passed  out  again  at  the  lower  end  to  give  room  to  the 
visitors.  They  formed  themselves  into  two  classes  outside  on  the  grass, 
and  sang  alternately  verses  of  a  hymn  I  had  composed  for  the  occasion. 
When  the  visitors  were  seated  inside,  they  ceased  siugiug.  The  Pom- 
porans  sat  on  the  long  seats  in  front  of  the  platform,  after  them  the 
Surutans  and  the  Rimatarans,  and  after  them  the  two  choirs  of  Tahaa 
singers ;  the  short  seats  were  soon  filled  up  by  the  other  visitors  not 
in  the  choirs.    The  number  of  Raiateans  and  Tahaans  outside  far  ex- 
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ceedad  the  number  within.  It  vas  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  people  so 
eiquisitely  dressed  in  white — men,  women,  and  children.  The  people 
looked  about  in  wonder :  the  beaaty  of  the  ohuroh  far  exceeded  their 
eipectations.  One  was  charmed  with  the  artistio  stjls  of  the  ceiling, 
sDother  with  the  neat  seats,  another  with  the  ornamental  lamp  brackets 
oa  the  pillars,  another  with  the  platform,  another  with  the  fine  velvet 
cushion  for  the  reading-desk,  presented  b;  the  wife  of  oar  misetonuy 
cB[itain,  and  so  on — but  all  united  in  the  admiration  of  the  dress.  After 
ill  had  seated  themeelTes,  Mr.  G.  Brodein  played  a  voluntary  on  the  har- 
mouinm.  A  bymn  was  tbeo  sung  by  the  Foroporaus,  after  which  I  gave  a 
short  history  of  the  obnroh.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1378,  the  fonndation- 
itone  was  laid,  and  on  that  day,  the  13th  of  May,  1880,  dedicated. 
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Daring  that  time  £1,708  6b.  8d.  had  been  paid  for  the  building, 
i26  Ot.  lOd.  for  tbe  picket  fence,  £7  Is.  8d.  for  the  lamp  brackets, 
£10  Ss.  4d.  for  re-punting  the  church  outside.  Thus  the  sum  of 
£1,751  17b.  6d.  had  been  raised  in  Raiatea  for  the  church  alone.  Tbe 
Dkme  of  the  church — "Bethel" — was  also  announced  with  the  hope 
that  the  "  house  of  God  "  may  be  truly  oonsacrated  to  His  worship,  and 
that  Eia  presence  may  be  felt  there  oontiuually.  A  Bible  was  then  placed 
oa  the  desk  as  tbe  foundation  of  the  truth  to  be  taught  and  the  guide  of 
■very  operation  to  ensure  tbe  spiritual  well-being  of  tbe  people.  Arlipeu 
Kad  tha  oezt  hymn,  and  it  was  sung  by  the  first  choir  from  Tabaa. 
Taitoare  read  the  Scriptures.  Turiauo  read  the  next  hymn,  and  it  waa 
song  by  the  Snmtn  and  Rimatara  ohoir.  Bev.  C.  Vienot  prayed. 
Usntai  read  the  next  hymn,  and  the  Poraporana  sang  it.  Tbe  Bev.  J.  L. 
Oreen  preached  the  sermon  from  Ps.  lixivii.  5 :  "  the  Church  the  birtb- 
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place  of  Bonis.''  Maheuinu  read  the  last  hymn,  and  it  was  song  by  the 
second  choir  liom  Tahaa.  Tekao  closed  with  pfrayer.  It  was  a  yery 
Interesting  serrioe,  and  the  singiDg  well  rendered.  After  the  people  had 
dispersed,  the  Raiatean  people  filled  the  chnrch ;  the  two  choirs  alone 
nnmbered  over  500.  Another  service  was  conducted  lor  them  by  the 
native  pastors.  The  singing  was  splendid ;  the  vast  yolame  of  voice, 
thongh  lend,  was  not  harsh,  bnt  effective  and  agreeable. 

childrbb's  JlHD  otsceb  oatherinos. 

At  the  dose  of  the  second  service  the  schools  of  Kaiatea  gave  the  schools 
from  the  other  islands  a  teardrinking.  We  had  placed  a  very  laige  iron 
pan,  holding  250  gallons  of  water,  behind  my  house,  on  the  high  ground, 
and  there  boiled  the  water  and  made  the  tea.  We  had  put  up  a  bamboo 
piping  from  the  pan  to  the  seanside,  so  that  the  tea  could  run  through  and 
fall  into  another  large  pan  placed  at  the  other  end.  Though  the  distance 
was  over  300  feet,  yet  the  tea  was  quite  hot  enough  to  drink  after  passing 
through  the  piping. 

On  Saturday,  early  morning,  we  held  a  deacons'  meeting,  to  make 
arrangements  for  other  meetings,  &c.  About  noon  we  held  a  conference 
of  pastors  and  deacons,  to  consider  measures  for  furthering  the  work 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  Many  important  points  were  discussed,  and 
much  advanced  to  deepen  zeal  and  constancy. 

On  Lord's-day  we  held  five  services.  The  first,  in  the  early  morning, 
was  open  to  all.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock  we  held  the  second,  for  the 
people  of  Baiatea  and  Tahaa,  at  which  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green  preached. 
After  this  service  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered.  The  third 
service  was  conducted  immediately  after.  Tents  had  been  put  up,  so  that 
those  who  remained  outside  could  sit  down  in  the  shade  on  native  mats. 
This  service  was  for  the  visitors,  at  which  the  Rev.  C.  Yienot  preached. 
The  fourth  service,  commencing  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  was  for  church 
members  from  all  the  islands.  At  its  close  the  fifth  service  was  conducted. 
It  was  a  Communion  service,  at  which  I  presided.  We  used  for  the  first 
time  our  new  Communion  service,  which  had  cost  us  £9  Cs.  fid.  It  was  a 
deeply  interesting  day— good  sermons,  cheerful  singing,  and  thorough 
heartiness. 

Missionary  meetings  were  held  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Several 
speakers  from  Porapora  joined  the  Raiatean  speakers  at  our  adult  mis- 
sionary meeting  on  the  Tuesday.  The  Revs.  J.  L.  Green  and  0.  Yienot  also 
gave  addresses.  The  collection  amounted  to  £64  4s.  lid.  Every  one 
seemed  very  pleased  with  the  meeting  and  its  contribution  to  the  heathen. 
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On  Thundaj,  after  the  recitations  and  hymns,  the  children  gave  their 
offeringB ;  they  amounted  to  £63  8s.  9d. 

MATERIAL   PROGRESS. 

The  building  of  the  chnrch,  whilst  showing  great  energy,  good  feeling, 

and  unitedness  in  the  money  raised,  does  not  show  the  whole  of  what  the 

people  have  done.     The  church  has  provoked  much  social  improvement. 

The  people  have  emulated  each  other  in  building  houses  and  repairing 

and  re>thatching  their  old  ones.     The  natives  alone  in  this  settlement  have 

erected,  since  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church,  over 

seventy   houses,  twelve    of   which    are    wood    buildings,   costing   from 

£52  to  £94 ;  twenty-four  of  them  are  good  native  houses,  with  floors, 

and  the  remainder  native  houses  without  the  wood  floors.     I  have  already 

mentioned  the    two   days    of   labour    given    by  the  men  in    widening 

the  church  enclosure ;  another  great  work  was  the  making  of  the  wharf 

for  boats;  and  a  still  greater  work,  the  repair  of  the  broom-road,  three 

miles  long,  for  the   settlement,   the    making  of  new  bridges,  and   the 

putting    up    of   a    picket    fence    for    the    whole    settlement — costing, 

at   native  prices,  £583   6s.    8d.      The  people  also  gave  £52    Is.  8d. 

towards  shingling  my  house,  and  £145  16s.  8d.  for  their  new  flag  and  flag- 

pola    The  £1,753  68.  8d.  for  the  church  is  paid ;  that  for  the  settlement 

fence,  my  house,  and   the  flag  is  only  partly  paid,   but  the  people  are 

now  gathering  nuts,  &o.,  to  pay  off  the  whole.     The  large  number  of 

pigs  and  European  food  bought  for  the  dedication,  together  with  dress^ 

and  other  expenses,  must  have  cost  Raiatea  alone  over  £10,400.     This 

is  also  partly  paid  for,  and  the  people  seem  in  earnest  to  clear  ofl"  the  whole 

this  year  (1880).     After  this  month — June — the  oocoanuts  will  be  allowed 

to  grow  again  for  five  or  six  months,  and  the  price  which  will  be  realised 

by  them  alone  will  far  more  than  pay  all  their  debts.     It  may  aflbrd 

interest  to  state  the  amount  spent  by  one  of  the  nine  districts  in  Raiatea. 

For  clothing,  £1,125  12s.  5d. ;  European  food,  £242  17s.  lOd.;  materials 

for  making  the  patchwork  coverings  for  the  visitors'  tables,  £14  lis.  8d., 

and  £39    Is.    3d.    for    their    own ;    purchase    of   pigs,    £79  3s.  4d. ; 

▼ood   for    making    bridge,    £5    16s.    8d. ;    making  dresses  on.  sewing 

machines,   £156   5s.;    knives,  forks,    and    spoons,    £5   16s.  8d.,    with 

plates  and  basins,  £5,   for  the  visitors— total,  £1,674  4s.  lOd.    This,. 

however,  does  not  include  all  for  dress — ^the  collector  got  weary  of 'going 

from  house  to  house — but  more  than  £1,687  was  spent  by  that  district 

alone.    Some  of  the  districts  are  smaller,  and  would  not  spend  so  much ; 

Btm,  £10,400  is  below  the  mark  for  Raiatea  alone,  and  a  lai^e  sum  also 

was  expended  by  the  people  of  Tahaa. 
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II— SlwsMBs  in  torsi  %fmz. 


IN  oonneotion  with  no  sphere  of  the  Society's  work  have  the  Directors 
experienced  a  larger  amount  of  co-operation  and  sympathy  from 
kindred  Societies  than  in  that  of  their  Lake  Tanganyika  Mission.  The 
field  is  new,  its  difficulties  are  many  and  great,  and  the  baptism  of 
suffering  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  one  and  all  has  served  to 
link  more  closely  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  affection.  In  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  too,  with  regard  to  plans  and  procedure,  the  experience 
of  one  Mission  has  been  a  guide  to  the  others.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
London  Missionabt  Society  is  the  chief  gainer;  the  Frek  Church 
Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  being:  already  in  operation  when  in  the  year 
1877  the  Lake  Tanganyika  Mission  was  set  on  foot.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  natural  that  the  Directors  should  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  in 
.England  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  C.E.,  of  the  Free  Church  Mission  at 
iLiviNGSTONiA,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  R.G.S.,  formerly  the 
colleague  and  afterwards  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Keith  Johnston, 
of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society's  Expedition,  to  ask  their  counsel 
and  assistance  in  regard  to  plans  for  the  consolidation  and  extension 
of  this  Society's  work  at  its  three  centres  of  operation.  This  appeared 
the  more  desirable,  as  Mr.  Hore,  of  Ujiji,  is  returning  home  to 
discuss  with  the  Directors  the  important  question  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Lake.  At  their  invitation  those  gentlemen  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  specially  convened,  on  Thursday,  November  18th,  when,  besides 
famishing  a  statement  of  their  travels  and  observations,  they,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  put  to  them,  gave  the  result  of  their  experience  on  matters  of 
detail  of  special  interest  and  importance  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
.  Society's  Mission. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  the  testimony  of  an  Independent  witness  that 
Ujiji  and  Uouha,  with  their  respective  districts,  are  the  most  suitable 
places  that  could  have  been  selected  for  mission  stations  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Fipa,  at  its  south  end,  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomson  as 
^being  the  next  eligible  locality ;  and  he  also  confirmed  Mr.  Here's  good 
opinion  of  a  site  at  Libmba  harbour. 

We.  give  in  his  own  words  Mr.  Thomson's  impressions  of  our  missionary 
brethren  and  their  work  : — 

**  Had  missions  on  Lake  Tanganyika  not  existed,  I  do  not  suppose  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  home  again.  After  the  hardships  I  had  to  pass  through  in  the 
country  and  on  the  coast,  the  arrival  at  Ujiji  gave  me  renewed  vigour.    I  was 
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received  with  an  hospitality  which  I  shall  never  forget  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  gentlemen  I  met  there.  They  are  doing  a  marvellously  good  work ; 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives  most  thoroughly.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  natives  come  around  their  places  at  Ujiji  and  Uguha,  and  to  listen  to 
them.  They  are  setting  an  example  which  the  natives  are  beginning  to  follow. 
The  enei^  viith.  which  they  are  doing  their  work  is  most  marvellous.  I  reached 
Uguha  two  months  after  Mr.  Griffith.  When  I  arrived  he  had  a  house  built,  a 
giinlen  laid  out,  a  place  set  up  for  carpentry,  &c.  Everything  appeared  as  if  he 
had  heen  settled  for  years  instead  of  two  months.  I  enjoyed  my  stay  there  of  a 
fortnight,  and  then  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  over  to  Ujiji  and  met  Mr.  Hore. 
On  the  way  back  I  once  more  met  Mr.  Hore,  and  proceeded  down  the  Lake  with 
him.  It  afforded  me  pleasure  to  see  his  determination  :  no  better  man  could  be 
put  in  the  plaee ;  he  is  a  most  practical  headed  man,  doing  capital  work." 

Mr.  Thomson'd  experience  fully  bears  out  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the 
letters  and  journals  of  our  missionaries  with  regard  to  the  general  attitude 
of  the  natives  towards  their  white  visitors.  His  opinion  of  the  Arabs  is 
more  favourable  than  we  should  have  been  led  to  anticipate : — 

"  My  impression  with  regard  to  the  natives  is  that  they  are  exceedingly 
friendly.  If  you  are  judicious  and  not  too  suspicious  in  showing  confidence,  you 
can  proceed  with  all  safety.  There  are  exceptions  near  the  Congo :  passing 
through  Urua,  we  had  anxiety  at  times,  and  at  times  our  lives  were  not  safe.  In 
f'ther  parts  of  the  country  I  usually  walked  about  unarmed,  and  have  never  been 
molested,  or  had  a  rude  word  said  to  me. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Arabs,  they  were  very  hospitable  :  we  had 
no  obstractions.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ; 
they  are  cunning,  and  make  the  most  of  you — ^as  much  as  they  can." 

Confirmation  of  the  above  is  given  in  Mr.  Hore's  recent  journal  of  his 
voyage  to  the  south  end  of  the  Lake. 

"I  saw,"  he  writes,  "a  long  string  of  natives,  about  twenty-six  in  number, 
coming  from  the  steep  rocky  path  to  the  boat ;  they  were  fuUy  armed.  It  was 
evident  that  they  meant  business  ;  but  surely  it  could  not  be  to  attack  us  without 
'ome  good  reason  here  in  Fipa.  Shortly  a  spokesman  slipped  forward  and  gave 
his  message — namely,  that  he  had  heard  that  we  had  come  with  evil  intentions, 
and  to  forcibly  take  away  their  slaves  from'them.  I  laughed  at  them,  called  for 
a  light  for  my  pipe,  and  sitting  down  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  proceeded  to 
answer  their  doubts.  Spears  were  stood  up  against  the  rocks,  solenm  counte- 
nances relaxed,  and  they  all  gathered  closely  round  us,  smiling  and  chattering. 
An  elder  stepped  forwud  and  stated  that  they  had  oome  prepared  to  resist  us ; 
but  now  they  saw  that  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion,  and  that  it  was  true 
what  some  Watongwe  had  told  them — ^namely,  that*the  white  man  of  Ujiji,  who 
tiBvelled  on  the  lake  in  a  boat,  was  good." 

In  extent  of  popalatiooi  no  portion  of  the  Lake  neighbourhood  can 
compare  with  Ujiji  and  Uguha.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  former  district  is  at  least  ten  thousand,  and  within  the  radius  of  a 
mile  from  the  Society's  station  two  or  three  thousand  natives  may  be 
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reached.  The  yiUages  around  both  centres  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
FiPA  too  is  well  populated. 

Where  native  settlements  are  found,  agriculture  will|  generally  speakingy 
be  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  pasturage  for  cattle  wiU  be 
obtainable.  Some  regard  should  be  had  to  such  considerations  as  these  in 
forming  a  mission  station  in  the  interior ;  and  the  Directors  are  glad  to  be 
assured  that,  in  the  selection  of  Ujiji  and  Uouha,  their  missionaries  are 
&YOurably  circumstanced  with  respect  to  native  produce  and  trade.  Mr. 
Thomson  says : — 

"  The  natives  cultivate  very  largely.  They  have  goats  and  sheep.  They 
supply  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat  even  ;  then  there  are  ground-nuts  and  bananas. 
Except  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life,  there  is  no  want  of  food.  Some  places  are 
suitable  for  millet,  other  places  for  Indian  corn." 

From  the  outset,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Directors  have  made 
Zanzibar  the  port  of  debarkation  and  the  starting-point  of  their  miBsion: 
the  difficulties  and  disasters  which  have  attended  the  long  land  journey 
between  Saadani  and  the  Lake  region  are  also  well  known.  The  employ- 
ment of  carta  drawn  by  oxen,  as  at  first  contemplated,  ended  in  failure, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  and  the  presence  of  the  tsetse  fly. 
The  hire  of  pagazi  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  stores  has  hence  proved 
to  be  the  only  practicable  plan ;  but  the  fatigue  thereby  involved  to  the 
missionary  party  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  deemed 
undesirable  to  send  out  ladies  by  this  route.  Under  these  ciroumstances 
the  Directors  have  been  led  to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  a 
water-way  tx>  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Zambesi  and  Lake  Ntassa, 
especially  in  view  of  sending  out  a  vessel  for  use  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
They,  therefore,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Stewart's  presence  to 
obtain  information  on  these  points.  Quilimane,  on  the  south-east  coast, 
forms  the  base  of  the  Free  Church  Mission ;  and  Livingstonia  is  reached 
by  means  of  the  Zambesi  and  Shibe  Rivers,  for  both  of  which  that  Society's 
steamer,  the  Ilala,  is  available,  the  former  being  traversed  for  about  two 
hundred  miles  as  far  as  the  falls,  16^  south  latitude.  Wood  is  exclu- 
sively used  as  fuel.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  mission  vessel  could  with 
safety  and  despatch  be  conveyed  to  Livingstonia,  and  thence  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  In  view  of  a  limited  land  carriage  between  Quili- 
mane and  Nyassa,  and  of  the  wide  tract  of  countiy  (220  miles)  to  be  crossed 
between  that  lake  and  Tanganyika,  any  vessel  must  be  built  in  sections  and 
taken  to  pieces  as  required.  The  chief  natural  obstacle  to  be  encountered 
after  leaving  Nyassa  is  a  somewhat  formidable  stream  which  has. to  be 
crossed  before  reaching  the   mountain  range.      Oncci  however,  on  the 
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plateau,  there  are  no  streams  to  be  crossed  in  the  dry  season.  In  the  wet 
season  the  road  would  be  impassable.  Sheep  and  goats  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance  through  the  whole  of  the  distance.  Mr.  Stewart  appears  to 
haxe  bat  little  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  He,  however, 
admits  that — 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  work.  A  party  of  three  men  might  be  sent  to  make  a 
certain  distance  of  road ;  after  that,  men  would  come  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers.  They  would  not  go  from  lake  to  lake  :  the  distance  would  have  to  be 
broken  up  into  districts — ^say  of  fifty  miles. 

"  The  people  throughout  that  district,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  describing  his  own 
experience,  "  all  received  me  in  a  very  friendly,  hospitable  manner.  The  Cliungu 
tribe  showed  some  suspicion  at  first ;  our  first  visit  was  not  very  promising — the 
people  arc  the  rudest  and  roughest  I  have  seen.  Leaving  the  Lake  and  going 
inland,  we  met  with  a  simple,  unsophisticated  race  of  men,  who  received  us  kindly 
and  gave  us  good  supplies  of  food.  It  is  the  best  ej^dence  of  friendliness  the 
people  have  to  give  us  :  even  to  sell  food  is  a  great  advantage  to  us.  There  are 
three  or  four  different  tribes  in  that  district :  they  possess  cattle.  The  tsetse  fly 
occurs  nowhere  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of 
Tanganyika.    The  cattle  are  small,  but  still  they  would  be  very  useful." 

Mr.  Thomson  is  not  quite  so  sanguine  upon  this  matter.  As  there  is  no 
trade  route  between  the  lakes,  he  fears  that  for  some  time  to  come  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  porters,  especially  in  such  numbers  as 
vonld  be  required  to  carry  a  boat  and  stores.  And  this  notwithstanding 
that  he  holds  the  following  views  on  tno  general  question  : — 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  road  the  ordinary  porter  is 
the  only  means  of  transport.  Animals  have  been  tried,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  cannot  stand  the  work  :  they  die  from  the  effects  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
tbey  have  to  start  in  the  worst  part  of  the  country  at  the  commencement.  The 
country  between  Mpwapwa  and  Unyanyembe  is  almost  level,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  establishing  wagons.  In  the  dry  season  you  are  not  troubled 
with  swamps.  If  proper  means  of  transport  were  established  at  Mpwapwa,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  in  opening  up  the  country  to  Ujiji." 

A  trading  company  is  in  existence,  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  Free 
Church  Mission,  and  has  the  use  of  its  steamer,  but  is  not  under  its 
management  or  control.  Should  the  proposed  scheme  be  decided  upon, 
anangements  could  donbtless  be  made  with  the  company  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  maximum  cost  of  transport  between  Qailimane  and  the 
itationa  on  Lake  Tanganyika  would  probably  be  £100  per  ton  weight  of 
goods.  The  amount  which  was  formerly  paid  for  transport  to 
Mods.  Bboton  was  so  exceptional  that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  made 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  foregoing  estimate. 

As  the  result. of  inquiries  instituted  in  the  year  1861,  the  Free  Church 
Mission  effected  a  settlement  at  Livingstonia  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
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YouNO|  RN.,  in  May,  1875.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
missionaries^  and  the  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  the  native  popula- 
tion which  the  labours  of  five  brief  years  have,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
effected,  are  apparent  from  the  following  statements  of  Mr.  Stewart : — 

"  We  do  not,"  he  says, ''  consider  ourselves  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  receive  our  mails  with  very  great  regularity.  At  Livingstonia  we  are  settled 
down  very  comfortably  :  the  hardships  we  endured  at  the  first  are  passed  over : 
we  have  comfortable  houses,  airy  and  drained  :  English  furniture  and  English 
goods  as  far  as  we  can  supply  them.  We  cannot  hope  for  full  supplies  from  the 
country;  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  cost  about  twice  the  home  prices.  Our  schools  are  well 
settled  and  established  :  we  have  120  boys  and  girls  attending  school :  the  first 
and  second  classes  read  and  write  in  English  tolerably  well ;  they  can  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  and  understand  it  well  enough — as  well  as  a  child  at  home. 
Four  or  five  of  the  elder  boys  have  taken  the  junior  class,  and  have  thus  relieved 
Dr.  Laws  and  his  colleagues  very  much  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a,  J,  c  We 
trust  that  in  future  they  will  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow-country- 
men. Livingstonia  is  not  a  very  healthy  site.  We  hope  to  move  to  some  spot 
nearer  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  on  the  west  side.  At  the  new  place  we  have 
had  a  house  twelve  months ;  very  well  attended  schools,  with  fifty  to  seventy, 
sometimes  more,  children.  The  people  there  have  attended  service  ;  300  and  400 
attend  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  They  are  more  inquisi- 
tive than  the  men  to  be  met  with  at  other  places.  They  ask  questions  and 
explanations  of  difficidties.  This  is  very  different  from  many  places,  where 
the  chiefs  after  five  or  ten  minutes'  questioning  are  quite  tired,  and  lie  down." 

The  hopes  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  have 
been  more  than  realised.    Looking  back,  Mr.  Stewart  observes  : — 

''  At  the  very  first  when  missionaries  went  into  the  land,  passing  up  the  Shire 
they  received  twelve  or  fifteen  boys  from  the  Makololo  chiefs  to  take  with  them 
and  educate  as  they  thought  proper.  We  have  retained  their  confidence.  Some 
of  these  have  gone  back  ;  some  of  them  we  have  still ;  some  are  able  to  help  in 
mission  work  now.  The  girls  also  whom  we  received  from  various  quarters  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  in  English  as  well  as  the  boys  ;  there  is  no  difficulty 
between  the  sexes  as  in  India.  They  are  getting  on  well  in  sewing,  but  household 
work  is  not  neglected.  We  have  been  able  to  send  into  the  stores  fifteen  or 
twenty  neat  dresses.  We  receive  cluldren  from  the  tribes  all  around  to  be  our 
children :  to  be  taught  as  we  like.  Wherever  we  go  we  are  welcomed, 
and,  when  we  speak  to  the  people  about  God  and  heaven,  they  at  once  become 
reverential  and  silent,  and  with  almost  bated  breath  they  ask  questions  as  to  what 
He  is,  where  He  is,  and  what  is  His  relation  to  us.  One  of  the  men  said,  'TTou 
see  these  spears :  we  received  them  from  our  fathers.  We  keep  our  lands  in 
safety,  but  if  you  will  show  us  a  better  way  we  wiU  take  it'  In  the  north  end  of 
the  lake  we  have  received  children  ;  they  have  come  to  learn  in  our  schools.  We 
have  travelled  over  the  district  mentioned,  and  have  had  no  collision  with  the 
natives  at  alL  We  are  most  hopeful  in  our  work.  Englishmen  soon  learn  to  like 
the  African  character,  and  this  feeling  is  reciprocated.  We  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  their  affection." 
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III.— Jtnral  anb  Sanal  Jbbance  of  i\t  Chinese. 

THERE  are  a  great  variety  of  instrumentalities  produoing  changes  and 
vorking  towards  the  renovation  of  China  which  the  churches  would 
do  well  to  rightly  consider.     Some  of  these  are  as  follow : — 

The  Customs  service.  This  is  a  service  for  the  management  of  the 
dutozna  received  from  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire.  It 
has  its  head  ofBce  in  Peking,  with  a  coouniasioner  and  staff  of  assistants 
at  each  of  the  upon  ports.  The  inspector-general  holds  his  appointment 
from  the  Chinese  Imperial  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  constant  in- 
teitouTBe  with  the  highest  officials  of  that  board.  The  duties  on  foreign 
imports  and  exports  are  collected  according  to  a  tariff  agreed  upon  by  the 
aereral  natioos  having  treaty  relations  with  China..  There  are  more  than 
i  htmdred  educated  men  from  Western  lands,  most  of  whom  speak 
Chinese,  brought  in  constant  intercourse  with  Chinese  officials,  merchants 
at  the  various  ports.  The  offices  are  closed  at  all  the  ports  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  Tbis  gives  to  the  Chinese  the  opportimity  of  observing  the  effect 
of  keeping  a  rest  day  in  every  seven  in  an  important  department  of  public 
business.  Tbis  service  has  entirely  superseded  the  old  method  of  collecting 
duties  on  foreign  commerce.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its  operation,  it 
bas  been  managed  with  very  great  ability  and  wisdom.  The  dues  have 
been  collected  with  an  exactness  and  a  regularity  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Chinesa  This  system,  indeed,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  stability  and 
solvency  of  the  Chinese  finances.  On  the  security  of  the  Customs  receipts 
the  Chinese  Government  can  go  into  the  money  market  of  the  world  and 
secure  loans  at  fair  rates  of  interest.  Every  one  can  readily  understand  the 
widespread  ramifications  of  this  institution  among  the  Chinese,  and  its 
influence  in  training  a  large  body  of  employes  and  others  in  systematic 
management  and  official  integrity. 

The  Chinese  have  almost  entirely  discarded  their  native  armament  and 
naval  vessels,  and  have  now  a  fleet  of  nearly  thirty  men-of-war,  either  built 
in  £ngland  or  in  China  after  European  models.  Eight  of  these  were  built 
last  year  in  England  after  the  very  best  models  of  men-of-war  architecture. 
These  vessels  are  nearly  all  commanded  by  European  naval  officers. 

Whib  the  great  portion  of  the  Chinese  army  remain  under  the 
old  system  of  military  training,  they  have  a  large  body  of  men  trained 
according  to  European  military  training  under  European  officers. 
These  men  are  all  furnished  with  the  latest  style  of  guns  and 
implements  of  war — their  forts  are  largely  supplied  with  the  best  cannon 
of  Eoropean  manufacture.      They  have  also  supplied   themselves  with 
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torpedoes,  and  have  organised  a  school  for  training  men  in  the  use  of  this  new 
and  destructiye  instrament  of  war.  They  have  established  some  five  or  more 
arsenals  for  the  casting  of  cannon,  shot,  and  shell,  and  other  implements  of 
war,  and  the  oonstmction  of  engines.  Most  of  these  were  at  first  under 
the  superintendence  of  foreigners ;  but,  as  those  trained  under  their  instruc- 
tion have  become  able  to  manage  them,  the  Government  have  ceased  to 
employ  the  foreigners  in  all  except  two. 

In  the  two  largest  establishments  foreigners  still  exercise  some  superin- 
tendence. Some  of  the  guns  turned  out  by  the  Shanghai  Arsenal  have 
endured  the  experimental  trials  very  well,  and  have  been  proved  to  be  of 
very  good  workmanship.  The  Chinese  G-overnment  have  had  mining 
engineers  prospecting  for  deposits  of  coal  and  iron;  and,  although  they 
have  not  engaged  much  in  mining  operations  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  Western  science,  they  have  been  assured  by  capable  investi- 
gators that  their  country  is  rich  in  these  minerals,  which  are  so  necessary 
for  the  development  of  national  wealth  and  manufactures.  These  minerals 
will  soon  become  a  necessity  for  the  progress  of  this  nation  in  the  course 
of  improvement  upon  which  it  has  entered.  Before  this  necessity  the 
superstition  of  geomantic  influence,  which  now  hinders  the  opening  of 
mines  and  building  railroads,  will  gradually  disappear,  and  thus  these 
great  instruments  of  civilisation  will  come  quietly  into  operation. 

The  slow-moving  Chinese  junks  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
Chinese  seas,  and  in  their  place  there  is. found  a  numerous  fleet  of  foreign- 
built  steamers.  These  are  owned  by  a  company  of  Chinese  officials  and 
merchants.  This  change  indicates  to  what  an  extent  progressive  ideas 
have  pervaded  various  classes  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  order  to  prepare  officers  to  command  the  vessels  of  their  naval  fleet, 
and  to  take  command  of  their  foreign-drilled  soldiers,  they  have  sent  some 
naval  and  military  cadets  to  European  military  and  naval  schools.  These 
cadets  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  European  schools,  but,  through 
international  courtesy,  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  practice  on  board 
naval  vessels  and  in  military  camps. 

China  having  come  into  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Western  nationS; 
the  Government  have  taken  some  of  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare  some  of 
her  statesmen  for  performing  with  skill  and  wisdom  the  duties  connected 
with  such  international  intercourse.  The  Government  have  established 
in  Peking  an  Imperial  University  for  giving  instruction  in  Western 
science,  philosophy,  and  law.  There  is  an  able  European  faculty,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  learned  Doctor  of  Laws,  giving  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  international  law,  juris- 
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pnidanoe,  and  diplomacy.  There  are  now  oyer  a  hundred  stu  Jcnts  in  the 
TErioos  classes.  Some  of  the  students  from  this  institution  are  found  in 
the  Chinese  legations  at  European  Courts.  In  addition  to  this  the  Govern- 
ment haye  sent  ninety  youths  to  America  to  remain  there  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  to  obtain  the  best  education  possible  in  the  English  language, 
ia  natural  science,  engineering,  mining,  law,  medicine,  international  law, 
finances,  education,  and  diplomacy. 

There  are  a  large  body  of  European  and  American  people  resident  at  all 
the  open  ports  of  China,  engaged  in  all  the  various  businesses  of  mercantile 
and  seafiEtring  life,  and  employments.  They  are  exercising  a  widespread 
inflaenoe  at  all  these  ports. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  diplomatic  representatives  at  the  Courts 
of  England,  Fiance,  Eussia,  Prussia,  United  States,  and  Japan.  Their 
ambassadors  and  the  members  of  their  respective  legations  will  bring  into 
the  circle  of  Chinese  thought  and  reading  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  civilisation,  naval  and  military  armaments,  wealth,  luxury, 
power,  and  government  of  Western  lands.  Many  of  these  observations 
vill  be  calculated  to  confirm  the  statement  made  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  when  she  gave  a  Bible  to  an  African  chief,  saying, ''  The  Bible  is 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Great  Britain,"  and  lead  them  to  see 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Western 
lands. 

There  are  now  resident  in  Peking,  Ministers  from  the  various  nations  of 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  These  accomplished  and  able  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations  are  giving  the  high  officials  of  this  land 
practical  and  efficient  instruction  in  the  science  and  arts  of  diplomacy, 
national  intercourse,  national  comity  and  rights,  and  international  law. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  Grovemment  are  modifying  and  im- 
proving all  the  more  important  institutions  of  the  country,  except  its 
religion.  When  the  Grovemment  are  thus  fully  aware  that  all  these  other 
institutions  need  alteration  and  improvement  it  would  very  naturally  occur 
to  many  inquisitive  minds  among  them  whether  their  religion  does  not 
also  need  to  be  modified  and  changed.  There  have  been  internal  influences 
&t  work  directly  calculated  to  undermine  their  confidence  in  their  recog- 
Qised  form  of  worship.  The  great  Tai  Ping  Rebellion  spread  devastation 
through  nearly  half  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Other  rebel- 
lions  in  the  south-west  and  north-west  devastated  those  parts  of  the  laud. 
In  the  last  few  years  a  most  terrible  famine  afflicted  a  large  part  of  five 
&djoinmg  provinces,  causing  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  These,  which  are 
regarded  as  Heaven-sent  calamities,   have    destroyed,  in  some  measure, 
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their  belief  in  the  power  of  their  gods  to  afford  them  proteotion  and 
deliveraDce. 

Since  1842,  when  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  gave  Protestant  missionaries 
the  right  of  residence  at  the  open  ports  of  China,  missionaries  have  been 
diligently  at  work  seeking  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among 
this  people.  They  have  established  themselves  at  all  the  open  ports  and 
at  other  large  cities  where  they  could  effect  a  quiet  residence.  There  are 
now  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  ordained  ministers  labouring  as 
missionaries  in  Chinai  most  of  whom  are  married,  and  more  than  sixty 
single  ladies,  besides  the  married  ladies,  labouring  for  the  women  in  China. 
There  are  more  than  eighty  ordained  native  preachers,  and  more  than  fire 
hundred  unordained  assistant  preachers,  nearly  one  hundred  oolporteun, 
and  about  one  hundred  Bible-women.  There  are  about  fifteen  thousand 
professing  Christians,  who  are  gathered  into  some  three  hundred  organised 
churches.  No  estimate  can  be  given  of  nominal  adherents.  The  Gospel 
has  been  preached  very  widely  through  nine  of  the  provinces,  and  has  been 
preached  in  the  other  nine  by  itinerants  passing  through  them.  The 
Bible  and  religious  tracts  have  been  extensively  distributed  and  sold.  The 
effect  of  all  these  evangelising  efforts  cannot  be  known,  but  those  who  believe 
God's  promise  that  His  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void  will  accept 
it  as  a  certainty  that  a  widespread  and  strong  impression  has  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  many  people.  This  is  an  imperfect  statement  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  China,  and  from  it  it  will  be  evident  to  every 
une  who  has  considered  the  subject  that  God  in  His  providence  hasm  ost 
wonderfully  prepared  the  way  for  the  spread  of  His  Gospel  in  this  empire, 
and  that  there  are  many  influences  at  work  to  produce  great  changes  in 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  is 
not  only  ready,  but  desirous,  to  follow  wherever  Gtoi  leads  the  way  in  His 
providence  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  to  the  churches  and  missionary  societies  in 
Western  lands  what  is  urgently  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  amongst  this  multitudinous  people.  There  are  mis- 
sionaries needed  to  reinforce  the  labourers  at  the  existing  stations. 
Besides  these,  there  are  Jifty  ordained  men  needed  in  1881  to  commence 
new  work.  It  is  desirable  to  locate  these  new  men  in  the  unoccupied 
districts  of  the  partially  occupied  provinces,  and  make  permanent  locations 
in  the  provinces  which  have  hitherto  been  traversed  by  itinerants.  To  do 
this  efficiently  and  co-operatively,  at  the  very  least  twenty-five  additional 
miesionaries  will  be  needed  each  successive  year  for  ten  succeeding  years. 
— From  theChinese  Recorder, 
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NEW  TEAR'S  SACRAMENTxVL  OFFERING. 

THE  snggefltion,  offered  many  years  ago,  that  a  speoial  sacramental 
collection  be  made  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  and  oxphans  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  has  long  been 
firmtfal  in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  missionaries'  families. 

In  the  first  year,  when  the  plan  was  on  trial,  the  collections  amounted 
to  over  £1,500,  while  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  £1,400. 
But  as  years  haye  rolled  on,  the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries^ 
together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those  previously  labouring  in 
Ttrioos  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the 
namber  of  widows  and  children  thrown  on  the  Society's  care,  and  thus 
duriug  last  year  it  required  £5,900,  and  during  the  year  on  which 
we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount,  to  carry 
out  rhe  object  for  which  the  collection  is  made.  Though  called  the 
Widows  Azm  Orphans'  Fund,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it 
seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased  missionaries,  but 
also  of  RETIRED  MISSIONARIES  thcmsclves.  During  the  year  the  Fund 
will  have  to  provide  for  THiRxr-FiVE  widows  of  missionaries ;  for  fifty 
cbildssn;  and  for  twentt-four  missionaries  who,  by  length  ot 
serrice  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their 
accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their 
serrice  in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

While  paying  due  regaifd  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknowledges  is 
of  a  distinct  kind;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of  the 
Ssdety  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct  way.  The 
Diiectora  believe  that  the  increased  number  of  churches  aiding  the  Society, 
and  their  growing  liberality,  will  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the 
pressing  claims  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  now  appeal.  They  trust 
that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  New  Year,  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  fully  and 
fitlj  provided  for. 

It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the 
Saounental  offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Year, 
oor  Christian  firiends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first  Sabbath  in  February 
for  the  oooasion. 

Mission  House,  November  29tt,  1880. 
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v.— Itfftts  of  %  gionttr  jmV  (f  rtrarfs. 

1.  THE  BURIAT  MISSION— LETTER  FROM  SHAGDUR. 

Shagdub,  a  convert,  and  subsequently  a  school-teacher  and  evangelist  in 
connection  with  the  mission  among  the  Buriats  in  Siberia,  which  was  commenced 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stallybrass  and  Swan,  is  still 
living.  He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  hearing  and  eyesight  are  be- 
ginning to  ffidL  The  following  letter,  recently  addressed  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edkins,  of  Peking,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Shidl  I  ever  write  again  to  you  ?  Only  God  can  help  me  to  do  ao,  for  with 
Him  nothing  is  impossible.  By  the  favour  of  Christ  there  will;  come  a  time 
when  even  the  dead  restored  to  life  will  be  re-united  to  their  souls.  With  men, 
then,  what  is  impossible  is  possible  with  God. 

"  If;  by  the  favour  of  God,  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
receive  it,  and  your  companions  also,  with  much  pleasure.  My  good  wishes  to 
them  all. 

"  You  will  be  regularly  receiving  letters  from  your  friends  in  England.  Is 
Mrs.  Swan  well  1  Are  Mr.  Stallybrass  and  his  sons  well  ?  When  the  enclosed 
letter  to  Mrs.  Swan  reaches  you,  will  you  forward  it  to  her  without  delay  ?  Also, 
where  is  Mr.  Gilmour  1  Is  he  well  ?  and  is  he  preaching  the  law  of  Christ  to  a 
great  many  people  ?  If  you  are  in  correspondence  with  him,  will  you  send  him 
my  hearty  greeting  ?  Can  he  write  to  me  ?  During  these  few  years  back  the 
missionaries*  here  have  gone  among  the  Buriat  people,  teaching  the  law  of 
Christ. 

"Have  you  many  Mongols  who  believe  in  Christ?  We  have  many  Chinese 
traders  here.  Can  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Chinese  langoage  to 
show  them  ?  I  would  also  like  copies  of  the  various  books  prepared  by  Mr. 
Swan,  if  you  should  find  it  possible  to  send  them  to  me. 

"  Several  times  I  have  dreamed  that  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan.  I  was  greatly 
rejoiced  to  see  them ;  but  on  waking  there  was  nothing.  It  was  a  dream.  There 
was  no  news  of  them.    They  were  not  here. 

"Ah  !  those  who  are  near  to  God,  what  great  joy  and  blessedness  have  they  ! 

"In  your  worship  in  Peking  on  the  Sabbath-day,  have  you  a  great  many 
present  ?    Please  inform  me  of  anything  remarkable  that  may  have  occurred. 

"  Here,  in  my  home,  the  price  of  floiu-  is  high.  There  has  been  very  little 
snow.  My  wife,  seventy  years  old,  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  cannot  get  up  ; 
this  is  a  great  and  constant  trouble  to  us.^ 

2.  CHINA— NEW  CHAPEL  AT  PEKING. 
The  native  chapel  which  has  just  been  erected  on  the  Society's  compound  in 
the  West  City,  Peking,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  August.  "  The  length  of  the  building  inside,"  writes  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Meech, 
"is  thirty  feet,  the  breadth  twenty  feet.  The  height  to  the  beam  is  nine  feet, 
to  the  ceiling  in  the  centre  about  thirteen  feet  Outside,  the  front  and  back 
are  alike,  each  having  a  door  and  window,  one  either  side  of  the  door.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  pointed.     The  eaves  project  about  two  feet  from  the 

•  He  refers  to  the  Russian  miasionaries.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  means 
that  he  went  himself  on  journeys  with  them.  The  grammar  of  his  sentence  is 
defective. 
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walL  The  foibles  are  i^ole  brick  to  a  height  of  four  feet ;  above  that  they  are 
of  broken  brick,  plastered  on  the  outside  with  lime.  The  front  and  back  walls 
are  of  whole  brick,  each  having  two  pilasters  projecting  from  the  wall  five  inches, 
and  forming  pillars  on  which  the  main  beams  rest.  The  platform  is  raised  about 
ei;,'ht  inches  above  the  rest  of  the  floor.  The  desk  is  in  style  to  suit  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room,  and  made  of  wood  of  two  different  colours.  The  cost 
of  the  chapel  has  been  about  Taels  500  (;£150).  In  addition  to  this  we  have  spent 
Tads  160  {£4S)  in  putting  up  three  rooms,  in  Chinese  fashion,  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel,  in  opening  up  a  door  to  the  lane  behind,  and  building  a  wall  to  enclose 
the  court  At  the  opening  service,  on  the  8th  of  August,  we  had  the  chapel 
Veil  filled  with  between  eighty  and  ninety  people.  It  can  be  made  to  seat 
one  hundred  without  difficulty.  Three  other  missions  sent  representatives. 
The  service  was  commenced  by  singing  the  Chinese  version  of  *  How  honoured, 
tow  dear.*  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  native  pastor,  Ying  shao  ku.  The 
W>on3  were  also  read  by  him.  The  dedication  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Owen. 
Jh.  Edkins  then,  preached  from  Acts  xvi  13.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the 
rite  of  baptism  was  administered  to  the  infant  daughter  of  our  young  preacher 
ia  the  West  City.  The  service  was  concluded  by  the  Benediction,  pronounced 
I'T  Rev.  D.  C.  McCoy,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Thus  ended 
i  very  interesting  service,  full  of  promise  to  us,  and  leading  us  to  indulge  in 
many  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  little  chapel  and  of  the  mission  with 
^liieh  it  is  connected.  Yesterday,  the  15th,  we  held  our  first  service  for  our 
West  City  converts.  We  had  twenty-two  present,  which  is  as  many  as  we 
^^^qected.  We  hope  to  get  the  neighbours  to  come  soon,  and  create  an  interest 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  afternoon  a  service  was  held  for  the 
Lei-aboQis  and  passers-by.     The  attendance  was  fairly  encouraging." 

3.  HELP  FOR  MISSIONARY  LECTURES. 

^'e  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  friends  generally  that  one  of  the 
I^irectors  baa  kindly  provided  the  Society  with  a  very  large  map  of  the  world,  on 
ihich  oil  miflfflon  stations  are  marked,  and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
<li-tinctly  displayed.  As  this  map  would,  from  its  unusual  size,  be  suitable  for  a 
•'^^ipel  or  large  school-room,  any  friends  willing  to  employ  it,  by  way  of 
i:la<tiating  missionary  lectures,  may  secure  its  use  on  application  to  the  Home 
Srcretaiy  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street 
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In  the  treatment  of  this  interestmg  subject.  Christian  authors  have 
been  apt  to  err  in  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  Some  have  been 
content  with  simply  repeating  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  without 
having  the  courage  to  expand  the  statements  they  have  found  there, 
except  in  a  meagre  and  tautological  manner ;  whilst  others,  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  writers,  have  taken  occasion,  from  the 
hints  given  us  in  the  Wordof  €k>d,  to  fly  off  into  realms  of  mere 
imagination  and  fancy,  presenting  their  readers  with  pretty  and 
pleasing  pictures,  alike  devoid  of  reasonableness  and  incapable  of 
verification.  Some'  of  the  most  popular  of  these  treatises,  artistic  in 
form,  and  sentimental  in  tone,  read  more  like  novels  than  serious  and 
devout  dissertations;  and  though  at  first  they  may  seem  to  have 
power  to  solace  the  bereaved  heart,  yet  afterwards  it  is  found  that 
they  will  not  bear  a  close  and  searching  examination,  and  the  comfort 
derived  from  them  is  felt  to  be  fictitious  and  illusoiy,  so  that  their 
idtimate  effect  upon  the  mind  is  positively  injurious,  and  not  at  all 
benefidaL 

What  therefore  is  wanted,  is  a  calm  and  close  examination  of 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  us  on  this  subject,  based  upon  this  twofold 
canon  of  interpretation.  1.  We  must  not  substantially  add  to  the 
Word  of  Gk>d  at  all ;  but  must  keep  ourselves  altogether  within  the 
limits  of  what  we  find  in  the  Bible ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  we  know 
nothing,  and  can  get  to  know  nothing,  about  the  life  to  come,  except 
from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  We  believe  that  we  have  there  a 
revelation,  given  by  God  Himself,  which  "  brings  life  and  immortality 
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to  light."  And  if  so,  it  is  the  only  information  we  possess;  for 
neither  philosophy  in  her  reasonings,  nor  science  in  her  researches, 
can  really  teach  us  anything  authentic  and  certain  in  r^ard  to  this 
matter.  If,  however,  God  has  spoken  to  us  Himself,  hy  His  holy 
apostles  and  prophets,  and  hy  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  must  be 
content  with  what  they  have  delivered  to  us,  and  must  build  upon 
their  utterances  alone,  as  upon  a  sure  foundation,  the  whole  stmo- 
ture  of  our  heavenly  hopes  and  expectations. 

But,  secondly,  in  studying  the  Scriptures  on  this  suhject,  as  on  all 
others,  we  are  at  liherty  to  go  heyond  the  bare  and  literal  expressions 
used  hy  the  inspired  writers ;  and  may  include  in  our  exposition  all 
that  can  be  fairly,  soberly,  or,  as  I  might  say,  scientifically  deduced 
therefrom.  We  assume,  and  must  assume,  the  validity  of  our 
reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  that  principle  of  analogy  which  makes 
us  feel  certain  that,  as  God  is  one,  and  His  great  universe  a  cosmical 
harmony,  whatever  He  does,  under  any  known  circumstances  or  in 
any  given  sphere,  is  also  sure  to  take  place,  or  something  else  as  like 
it  as  the  conditions  will  allow,  under  all  similar  circumstances  and  in 
every  other  kindred  sphere  of  existence.  Let  us  he  strictly  logical 
and  consistent,  and  then  we  need  not  fear  adventuring  at  least  a  little 
way  into  the  region  of  deductive  argument,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  vigorously  curb  the  waywardness  of  fancy,  and  keep  within  the 
clear  limits  of  acknowledged  Scriptural  landmarks. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  these  plain  principles  have  been 
adhered  to  by  religious  authors.  Of  this  fact,  the  present  writer 
became  painfully  aware  a  few  years  ago,  when  suffering  the  bitterest 
pangs  of  domestic  bereavement.  How  anxiously  then  did  he  cast 
about  for  some  certain  light  and  comfort,  but  knew  not  where  to 
turn,  or  what  commentary  or  book  to  read,  beyond  the  bare  words  of 
Scripture  itself.  He  felt  the  need  of  some  searching,  yet  sober-minded 
guide,  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  all  that  those  precious  verses 
really  meant  or  implied.  He  does  not  doubt  that  there  ore  many 
persons  who  are  sensible  of  the  same  longing,  and  the  same  want  of 
satisfaction  with  the  treatises  at  command.  Since  then  he  has  been 
surprised  to  find,  from  conversation  with  many  friends,  how  crude 
and  vague,  how  unreal  or  how  utterly  fanciful,  are  the  views 
entertained  by  the  generality  of  Christian  believers  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 
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Yet  who  does  not  know  with  what  intense  yearning  and  desire 
we  long  for  information,  when  we  lose  our  loved  ones  by  death,  as 
to  what  has  become  of  them !     We  ask,  and  ask  again,  in  an  un- 
controllable agony  of  spirit,  "  Whither  have  they  gone  ?    Do  they 
really  survive  death  ?  and  if  so,  is  their  condition  then  one  of  con- 
sciousness and  real  life  ?    Where,  how,  under  what  conditions,  and 
with  what  capabilities  is  that  future  life  carried  on  ?  "     We  are  not 
content  to  be  told  of  the  day  of  final  resurrection,  however  wonderful 
and  glorious  the  events  of  that  great  crisis  may  be.     It  is  too  far  off, 
and  the  date  of  its  arrival  too  uncertain,  for  us  to  derive  much  sensible 
comfort  from  looking  forward  to  it.     What  we  specially  desiderate  is 
to  know  something  of  our  departed  friends,  as  they  are  at  once  and 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the    body.     The   interest  of   this   inquiry  is 
heightened  beyond  description  by  the  reflection  that  we  oiu'selves 
most  ere  long  follow  our  deceased  companions  into  that  m3mterious 
realm,  the  world  unseen,  for  as  the  woman  of  Tekoah  said  to  King 
David,  "  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground, 
which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again."     If  so,  what  question  can  come 
home  to  our  hearts  and  our  solicitudes  more    closely  than  this: 
"  What  will  become  of  us — of  me — hereafter  ?  "     When  I  die,  shall 
I  live  again  ?   Shall  I  be  with  those  that  have  gone  before  ?    Shall  I 
know  them,  and  be  able  to  converse  with  them,  and  will  they  know 
me  ?    Shall  we  be  happy  together  again ;  and  be  able  to  take  up  the 
broken  thread  of   our  love  and  friendship  ?     And  if   so,  will  our 
renewed  intimacy  have  a  retrospective  character  at  all  ?   Will  there 
b?  a  remembrance  of  what  took  place  when  we  were  together  upon 
earth  ?    And  shall  we  be  together  thenceforward,  world  without  end  ? 
Bach  questions  as  these  are  not  unlawful.     They  are  also  most  natural 
and  inevitable  among  persons  of    a  reflective  habit  of  mind,  and 
especially  if  they  be  endowed  with  sensibility  and  a  great  faculty  of 
affection.    But  how  shall  they  be  answered,  not  sentimentally,  but 
solidly?  not  according  to  fancy,  but  according  to  truth?     Only  in 
the  way  already  indicated;    and  to   this  method  let  us  now  apply 
ourselves. 

There  are  three  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  deserve  our 
first  consideration,  as  being  singularly  explicit  and  suggestive.  In 
Luke  xvi.  we  have  what  is  commonly  called  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.     In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  not 
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a  parable.  It  is  rather  a  history,  representative,  if  not  personal. 
As  such,  it  teaches  ns  most  distinctly  several  important  truths 
connected  with  our  present  inquiry.  If  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it 
at  least  reveals  to  us  this  ffict,  that  both  good  men  and  bad  do,  when 
they  die,  instantly  live  again.  Or  rather  we  may  say  that  the  soul, 
in  either  case,  which  is  the  true  man,  is  not  subject  to  death  at  all. 
It  simply  at  death  leaves  the  body  behind,  and  goes  away  into  anotlier 
state  of  being,  retaining  both  identity  and  self-<x>nsciousness,  and 
canying  with  it  all  its  mental  powers  unimpaired,  and  still  connect- 
ing its  new  life  with  the  old  one  by  the  indestructible  bond  of  a  vivid 
powmal  memory.  The  rich  man  in  Hades  is  identically  the  same 
Folaptoary  who  had  on  earth  fared  sumptuously  every  day ;  and 
IjuEarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  is  exactly  the  same  poor  beggar  who  had 
been  wont  to  lie  at  the  rich  man's  gates,  full  of  sores. 

The  second  passage  referred  to  is  found  in  Revelation  xxii.  8,  9, 
where  we  jBnd  the  Apostle  John  in  actual  conversation  with  one  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  an  angel,  but  who  declares  himself  to  be  really  a 
departed  Christian  brother ;  and  here  again  we  see  how  true  it  is  that 
the  dead  in  Christ  still  live,  and  in  another  state  of  being  retain  both 
their  mental  and  their  moral  faculties,  remembering  what  once  they 
were,  and  cherishing  a  continued  interest  in  the  things  which  transpire 
apon  the  earth. 

But  more  striking  and  instructive  still  is  our  third  passage ;  and  on 
it  we  propose  to  dwell  a  little  more  fully.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Transfiguration,  contained  in  all  the  three  synoptical  Gospels.  (See 
Matthew  xvii.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke  ix.)  The  scene  is  some  lonely 
mountain,  which  we  need  not  care  to  name ;  the  time  is  nighty  but 
at  what  precise  hour  we  know  not.  Jesus  goes  deliberately  away, 
not  merely  from  the  general  multitude,  but  also  from  the  group  of 
His  more  immediate  disciples,  taking  with  Him  only  three  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  the  glory  about  to  be  manifested.  While  Jesus  prayed, 
these  three  companions  of  His  grew  weary  and  slept.  Ere  long, 
however,  they  awoke,  evidently  startled  either  by  the  flashing  of  a 
powerful  light,  or  by  hearing  the  sound  of  voices.  When  their  eyes 
were  opened,  they  saw  Christ  S[imself  in  a  state  of  transfigured 
splendour,  and  yet  they  knew  Him  well.  But,  strange  to  say,  He 
was  not  alone,  but  two  others  were  with  Him;  and  these  also 
seemed  to  wear  bright  and  luminous  bodies.     By  some  undescribed 
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token,  the  apostles  knew  that  these  radiant  strangers  were  Moses  and 
^ijah.    These  two  men,  long  ago  deceased  or  translated  from  earth, 
ttow  stood  hefore  Jesus,  and  conversed  with  Him,  the  topic  of  dis- 
course being  the  death  which  the  Christ  was  about  to  die.     Now,  this 
niarvellous  scene  was  a  reality,  and  not  a  vision.     The  apostles  beheld 
it  with  unentranced  eyes,  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  not  of  sleep.   And 
the  persons  they  saw  were  not  phantasms,  but  the  veritable  men 
themselves.    And  if  so,  we  have  here  a  story  full  of  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  departed  saints.     Moses  had  died  some  1,500  years 
»*fore  his  appearance  on  this  occasion ;  and  about  nine  centuries  had 
elapsed  since  Elijah  had  left  the  earth.     He,  however,  had  not  died, 
^t  bad  been  borne  up  to  the  skies  bodily;   and  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  general 
conditions  of  their  existence,  between  Elijah  and  Moses  as  they  are 
now  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.     Both  are  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  apastles  and  of  Christ ;  and  both  of  them  use  organs  of 
speech  by  which  they  can  be  heard  and  understood  by  mortal  ears. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  two  men  were  identically  the  same 
Jloses  and  Elijah  who,  so  many  hundreds  of  years  before,  had  fafited 
on  Horeb,  traversed  the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  mingled  with  the 
families  of  Israel.     The  inference  is  irresistible,  that  during  all  the 
interval  which  separated  their  life  on  earth  from  their  appearance  to 
Jesus  and  His  disciples,  they  had  been  alive,   self-conscious,   and 
capable  of  active  occupation ;  and  with  equal  certainty  does  it  follow, 
that  they  have  been  alive  and  active   from  that  time  until  now. 
Behold,  then,  in  this  instance  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  personal 
immortality.     At  this  moment,  we  may  speak  of  Moses,  the. very  SQn 
of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  as  living,  not  as  dead,  being  at  least  3,400 
years  of  age,  and  even  now  it  is  true,  what  was  said  of  him  when  he 
^^  but  six  score,  "  that  his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated."     But  what  is  true  of  Moses,  and  of  Elijah,  cannot  but  be 
eqnaUy  true  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Aaron  the  brother 
of  Moses,  who  was  so  solemnly  disrobed  on  Mount  Hor ;  of  Elisha, 
the  friend  and  successor  of  Elijah — ^yea,  and  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  besides,  even  all  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  now,  have  departed  this  life  in  a  state  of  favour  and  acceptance 
with  €rod«     Death  has  not  destroyed  them ;  probably  it  did  not  for 
one  moment  suspend  their  inner  consciousness.     Least  of  all  did  it 
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extinguish  their  personal  identity,  or  their  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  that  identity.  They  aie  still  the  same  that  they  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  they  know  it,  and  take  delight  in  recaUing  the  past,  and 
retaining  still  a  sense  of  oneness  and  connection  with  our  race,  and 
most  of  all  with  those  that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heavexL 
Wherein  this  identity  of  personal  being  consists,  it  may  not  be  easy 
to  declare ;  but  plainly  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  body  as  a  whole, 
or  in  any  part  of  it.  Its  seat  must  be  the  soul  itself,  and  we  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  a  real  entity,  capable, 
if  not  of  self-subsistence,  at  least  of  living  and  moving  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  our  present  corporeal  frames. 

But  still  we  ask.  Where  and  how  do  the  happy  dead  live  now  ? 
Have  they  any  kind  of  body  in  which  to  appear  ?  What  are  they 
doing  ?  Do  they  know  each  other,  and  hold  intercourse  together  ?  Do 
they  see  us,  or  in  any  way  know  what  is  being  transacted  upon  earth  ? 
What  are  the  elements  of  their  happiness  ?  What  the  security  of  its 
continuance  ?  and  what  are  the  changes,  if  any,  to  which  they  still 
look  forward  ?  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  inquiries  which  crowd 
.upon  the  pensive  pondering  mind;  and  the  Scriptures,  carefully 
studied,  furnish  us  with  far  more  material  wherewith  to  answer  them 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  said  in  vain  that  the  Grospel 
illumines  the  future,  and  so  irradiates  it  as  virtually  to  abolish  death, 
'ond  bid  it  disappear  from  our  calculation.  Never  does  Jesus  Himself 
■  admit  the  designation  of  death  to  denote  the  departure  of  His  saints 
from  this  life ;  but  alwa3rs,  when  referring  to  this  subject,  and  notably 
in  HiB  conversation  with  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  He  connects  togetherthis 
life  and  the  next  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  for  a  moment  to  allow  even 
tlie  semblance  of  a  real  severance  between  them.  In  His  view — (and 
who  can  doubt  that  Hia  glance  takes  in  with  equal  deamess  both  the 
life  that  is  and  that  which  is  to  come  ?) — death  is  neither  annihilation 
nor  the  suspension  of  consciousness.  It  is  but  a  change  of  state  or  of 
place ;  a  putting  off  of  apparel ;  a  transference  or  departure  to  another 
sphere  of  being.  Whosoever  believes  in  Him,  though  physically  dead, 
is  declared  still  to  be  spiritually  alive ;  and  if  anywhere  the  word 
"'^vesurreotion  "  denotes  simply  a  living  again  after  death,  it  is  in  this 
tmemorable  passage  in  which  "the  Lord  from  heaven"  declares  to 
Martha,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life."  In  entire  harmony 
with  this  disclosure  we  may  note  the  perfect  simplicity,  ease,  and 
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naturalness  with  which  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  seems  to 
enact  itself.  There  is  nothing  startling,  frightful,  monstrous  here. 
Christ  meets  His  two  friends  from  heaven  without  either  astonish- 
ment or  alarm,  and  He  holds  conversation  with  them,  and  they  with 
Him,  as  tranquilly  and  familiarly  as  if  He  were  talking  with  any  of 
His  disciples  still  living  upon  earth.  One  could  well  imagine  that  it 
was  no  new  thing  for  Him  to  act  in  this  way ;  but  that  often  when  He 
went  up  alone  to  mountain  heights  to  spend  long  nights  in  prayer. 
He  passed  the  time  in  this  kind  of  easy  intercourse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  when  we  contemplate  this  scene 
isy  that  these  celestial  beings  have  some  sort  of  body  or  exterior  environ- 
ment whereby  they  can,  on  occasion,  make  themselves  apparent  to 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  a  natural  or  physical  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  or  psychical  body.  Such  a  body,  or  corporeity, 
belongs  to  departed  souls  at  once,  and  without  it  we  cannot  imagine 
them  existing  at  aU.  How  this  body  is  obtained  by  them,  or  how  it 
stands  related  to  the  resurrection  body  which  they  are  to  regain  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  second  advent,  are  questions  left  wholly  unsolved 
in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  But  it  is  certain  that  when  we  talk  of 
**  disembodied  "  spirits,  we  cannot  use  that  term  in  an  absolute  sense, 
as  we  do  when  we  speak  of  God.  We  only  mean  by  it,  dislodged 
from  our  present  complicated  and  decaying  organisms,  from  the  bodies 
of  our  humiliation.  Otherwise,  we  must  believe  that  as  finite  spirits 
stand  related,  as  we  do  now,  to  both  space  and  time,  they  cannot  be 
without  some  sort  of  circumscribing  envelopment  wliich  will  at  oneo 
determine  their  position,  and  serve  as  the  oi^gan  both  of  their  general 
activity  and  of  their  intercourse  with  the  universe  around  them. 

Bradford.  T.  G.  Hoeton. 

(To  he  contirvued.) 


The  sweetest  life  is  to  be  ever  making  sacrifices  for  Christ ;  the 
hardest  life  a  man  can  lead  on  earth,  the  most  full  of  misery,  is  to  be 
always  doing  his  own  will  and  seeking  to  please  himself. — Edward 
BidcerHeih, 
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%]lt  3t0rs  0f  ^t  C0lmnIrH. 

(Continued  from  p.  38 J 
There  was  no  attempt  made  to  aggrandise  the  religious  order  "which 
Columba  founded  in  lona.  ''After  the  manner  of  the  venei&ble 
fathers,  they  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,"  is  Bede's  testiinony 
concerning  them.  The  monastery  lands  were  tilled  by  the  monks 
themselves,  and  every  service,  however  menial,  was  performed  by  the 
brethren  in  turn.  Columba  went  in  and  out  among  them  with  the 
quiet  dignity  of  a  much-respected  father,  ever  ready  to  assist  them  in 
danger  or  comfort  them  in  distress.  When  any  of  the  brethren  iKrere 
absent  on  missionary  vo3rages  to  Pictland,  or  carrying  messages  to 
Ireland,  Columba  waited  their  return  with  anxiety ;  and  if,  during 
their  absence,  foul  weather  came  on,  he  was  unremitting  in  prayers 
for  their  safety.  Often  did  the  monastery  bell  sound  at  midnight, 
calHng  the  monks  together  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  an  absent  brother. 
Much  of  Columba's  time  was  spent  in  meditation,  that  quiet  culture 
which  reaches  and  transforms  the  heart ;  and  a  like  habit  he  enjoined 
on  his  companions.  We  read  frequently  of  his  spending  whole  days 
and  nights  in  prayer.  t 

It  is  touching  to  find  how  the  old  warlike  and  vindictive  spirit 
died  out  under  the  influence  of  this  life  of  constant  communion  ivith 
Qod.  There  is  a  well-known  legend  which  describes  his  wading  into 
the  water  after  the  robber.  We  quote  another  from  Adam  nan. 
"  A  thief  had  gone  from  Colonsay  to  Mull,  with  a  view  of  carrying 
off  some  of  the  saint's  property  on  an  adjoining  island.  Before  he 
could  get  of^  he  was  discovered  and  brought  to  the  saint^  who  thus 
addressed  him :  '  Why  do  you  thus  go  on  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
your  neighbours'  goods,  and  breaking  the  commandment  of  Crod? 
For  the  future  come  to  me  whenever  you  are  in  need,  and  you  shall 
have  what  you  have  occasion  for.'  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  some 
wedders  to  be  killed  and  given  him,  that  he  might  not  return  empty 
to  his  poor  family ;  and  learning  soon  after  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
live  long,  he  ordered  a  fat  mutton  and  six  measures  of  com  to  be 
sent  to  him." 

A  chief  of  Dalriada  sent  him  his  dagger  to  be  blessed.  ^*  Gk>d  bless 
it,  then,''  said  the  saint,  **  and  grant  that  it  may  never  shed  a  drop  of 
the  blood  either  of  man  or  beast." 

Not  with  superstitious  punctiliousness,  and  not  in  vain  ostentation 
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he  carried  the  spirit  of  piety  into  the  commonest  details  of  life.  Most 
of  his  journeys  were  made  on  foot,  but  whenever  he  mounted  his 
little  car  to  make  a  longer  journey  than  usual,  he  blessed  it,  and 
implored  God's  protection  when  in  it,  as  that  alone  could  prevent  it 
from  breakfng  down.  It  is  said,  in  confirmation  of  this  belief,  that 
on  one  occasion,  after  coming  hack  from  a  day's  journey,  he  found 
that  his  servant  had  forgotten  to  secure  the  wheels  with  linch-pins. 
This  may  be  called  an  idle  legend,  but  that  is  cheap  criticism. 

When  he  saw  the  heaps  of  grain  in  the  storehouse,  he  would  bless 
them,  and  thank  God  for  the  provision  He  had  made  for  the  wants  of 
his  community.  Every  day  the  monk  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the 
milk  to  the  refectory  passed  him  with  his  burden,  and  never  did  he 
omit  to  bless  it.  If  while  walking  by  the  way  he  became  footsore 
and  weary,  he  solaced  himself  with  psalms,  and  his  first  greeting  was 
always  a  prayer.  We  read,  "  Saint  Columba  left  this  island  to-day,  to 
!^  the  saint  of  Glasgow.  When  he  approached  the  monastery,  all 
went  forth  with  sacred  songs  to  meet  him,  while  he  and  his  party  also 
^me  forwards,  singing  their  melodious  hallelujahs ;  and  an  abundance 
of  spiritual  entertainment  preceded  their  bodily  refreshment." 

The  doctrine  of  the  power  of  prayer  seems  to  have  "  haunted  him 
like  a  passion."  He  never  wearied  in  his  discourse  to  his  companions 
on  this  theme.  How  God  allows  us  to  be  brought  into  trying  circum- 
f^tanoes,  that  we  may  feel  our  dependence  on  Him,  and  cry  for  help ; 
and  how  certainly  help  will  come.  How,  with  prayer  as  our  armour, 
ve  can  cope  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  Such  conversations  were 
constantly  taking  place  with  Diarmid,  Baithen,  and  the  rest.  But 
though  thus  austere  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  rule  of  the  monastery, 
hf  never  failed  to  relax  what  could  reasonably  and  safely  be  relaxed 
when  the  laws  of  hospitality  demanded  it.  Many  travellers  came  from 
tent  parts  to  see  him  and  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  some  of  their 
visits  were  inopportune  as  to  time.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  the  voices 
of  travellers  might  be  heard  calling  across  the  narrow  strait  for  a  boat  to 
''Vny  them  over ;  and  they  never  had  to  wait  till  morning.  During 
the  season  of  Lent,  a  stranger  came  to  the  monastery,  and  Columba 
ordered  the  fast  to  be  broken  in  order  that  he  might  be  well  enter- 
tained. With  all  his  austerity,  he  was  not  gloomy,  but  of  a  glad  and 
<i  pleasant  countenance,  so  that  the  little  children  would  gather  round 
him^  and  loved  to  be  taken  on  his  knees  and  fondled. 
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Thus,  broken  up  by  frequent  voyages  to  tbe  oonntzy  of  tbe  Pict^ 
to  Orkney,  to  the  lowlands  of  Fife  and  tbe  LoUiians,  passed  the 
forty-four  years  of  bis  life  in  lona.  And  as  these  years  passed,  his 
life  grew  fuller  and  more  mellow,  like  ripe  fruit  in  autumn  ;  became 
broader  and  richer,  like  the  increasing  girth  of  a  wedge  of  gold ; 
went  deeper  and  deeper,  like  a  wall  that  runs  out  into  the  sea. 

There  was  no  nanowneBs  about  the  man,  none  of  the  contraction 
which  is  so  apt  to  supervene  after  a  long  life  devoted  to  one  idea. 
They  told  him  once,  {Robably  when  he  was  too  old  and  infirm  to  go  and 
Bee  the  man ;  that  a  PictLsh  chief,  who,  though  a  heathen,  was  noted  for 
bis  integrity  and  virtue,  lay  dying  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness.  We  do 
not  know  now  in  what  spirit  the  news  was  brought  to  him,  but  his 
answer  was :  '*  Nevertheless,  in  that  he  hath  served  an  unknown  God, 
already  the  angels  have  come  down  from  heaven,  to  conduct  the  soul 
of  that  man  to  glory.^  To  say  that  this  was  in  advance  of  hii  time, 
is  little ;  it  is  in  advance  of  our  own. 

In  his  seventy-third  year  he  began  to  have  premonitions  of  his 
death.  He  communicated  these  to  one  of  his  close  friends,  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  event  occurred,  but  might  consider  who  should  succeed  him 
in  the  abbacy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  being  a  Saturday  in  May  597,  he  mounted 
his  little  car,  and  went  to  visit  the  brethren  who  were  working  in  the 
fields  at  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Standing  upright,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  them ;  told  them  that  on  that  day  he  would  pass  to  the 
Lord ;  but  that  after  he  left  them,  God  would  take  care  of  them,  and 
urged  them  to  live  in  peace  and  love.  Fax  vobiscum.  This  was  his 
last  message  to  his  monks,  the  last  message  which  commends  itself  to 
All  men  about  to  pass  to  their  Lord.     Fax  voUscum. 

Diarmid  drove  him  back  to  the  monastery,  where  he  asked  to  see 
what  store  of  grain  was  laid  up  for  future  use.  They  showed  him  in 
the  granary  two  huge  heaps  of  winnowed  com,  which  he  blessed,  and 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  when  he  left  them,  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  temporal  provision.  He  then  left  the  bam,  and  being  weary  with 
the  journey,  sat  down  by  the  wayside  to  rest.  A  cross  marks  the 
spot  to  this  day.  While  thus  resting,  the  old  white  horse  used  for 
isarrying  the  milk-pails  to  the  monastery  came  up  and  put  its  head  into 
his  lap,  with  that  mute  but  profound  sympathy  common  to  what  we 
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are  pleased  to  call  the  "  lower "  animals.  Dixu'mid  rose  to  drive  it 
fivrBj.  "Stay,  my  son,"  said  Columba,  "you  see  this  old  servant  of 
mine  knoweth  his  master  is  about  to  leave  him.  God  bless  thee/'  he 
added,  patting  the  poor  animal's  head ;  "  thou  hast  served  me  faith- 
folly,  good  servant."  He  painfully  ascended  a  little  hill  close  to  the 
monastery,  and  while  looking  over  the  buildings  among  which  so 
much  of  his  life  had  been  spent^  he  told  his  attendant  that  centuries 
siter  they  had  all  passed  away,  men  would  come  to  lona  merely  to 
look  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  Gospel  was  first  spread  over  Scotland. 
Then  returning  to  the  monastery  he  sat  down  to  his  favourite  task  of 
transcribing  the  Psalter.  Let  us  go  into  that  little  cell,  and  follow  his 
poi  as  it  finds  its  way  carefully  and  slowly  along  the  page.  He  has 
finished  the  thirty-third  Psalm,  and  now  begins  the  thirty-fourth.  The 
poor  thin  fingers  ache  as  they  write,  but  it  is  a  labour  of  love  to 
Cohunba^  and  so  he  perseveres.  Let  us  read  the  words  as  he  writes 
them  down. 

"I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.  His  praise  shall  continually  be 
in  my  mouth." 

He  continued  writing  on  to  the  tenth  verse,  "  The  young  lions  do 
lack,  and  suffer  hunger :  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want 
any  good  thing." 

Poor,  weary  fingers,  they  can  write  no  more ! .  He  lays  down  the 
pen,  and  says  to  Diarmid,^*'  Baithen  must  write  the  rest."  Such,  then, 
is  Columba's  parting  testimony  as  to  Him  whom  he  had  served :  "  In- 
qoirentes  autem  Dominum,  non  minuentur  omni  bono." 

He  then  went  to  the  vesper  service  in  the  church,  and  coming  back 
to  his  cell,  lay  down  on  his  stone  bed,  with  his  head  on  a  stone  pillow.- 
Here  he  repeated  to  Diarmid  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  to 
the  monks  in  the  field  that  morning.  The  midnight  beU  tolled,  and 
Hang  from  his  bed  he  went  to  the  church,  which  he  reached  before 
any  others,  and  finding  his  way  to  the  altar,  kneeled  in  prayer. 
Diarmid  was  next  to  enter,  and  finding  the  church  dark  he  called, 
'*  Where  are  you,  father  ?  "  But  there  was  no  answer.  Groping  his 
way  through  the  church,  he  too  found  his  way  to  the  altar,  where 
Columba  lay  stretched  on  the  floor.  Diarmid  raised  him  in  his  arms. 
He  still  breathed,  but  was  unable  to  speak.  At  that  moment  the 
monks  came  in  carrying  their  torches,  and  gathered  round  him, 
weeping.    He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  but  with  the  assistance 
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of  Diarmid  he  raised  his  right  hand,  and  feebly  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  as  his  last  blessing,  quietly  went  to  the  Lord. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  round  the  personality  of  this  man  there 
has  gathered    a   large  accretion  of  the  marvellous;   that  miracles, 
prophecies,  and  visions  are  ascribed  to  him.     Adamnan,  who  is  his 
earliest  biographer,  did  not  write  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  lona.     We  know  how  a 
story  will  grow  and  gather  in  its  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  that  no  one  tells  a  stoiy  exactly  as  he  has  heard  it  told. 
The  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  in  an  age  of  abnormal  credulity,  is  long 
enough  to  account  for  almost  any  amount  of  drift  from  the  original 
version.     Then,  many  of  the  legends  concerning  him,  must  in  the 
course  of  oral  transmission  have  got  mixed  up,  pieces  of  one  adhering 
to  another ;  and  the  rather  unusual  incidents  in  three  or  four  very 
commonplace  stories,  if  put  together,  may  make  a  very  marvellous 
whole.     As  a  mere  matter-of-course,  we  do  not  believe  one  of  these 
marvellous  stories ;  yet  we  will  not  dismiss  them  with  the  cyme's 
smile,  and  at  once  ticket  them  *'  idle  legends.''     It  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  feeling  that  we  are  dimly  groping  our  way  amid  the 
fragments  of  an  almost  forgotten  language,  under  which  is  buried  the 
thought  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  in  these  islands.     But  one 
thing  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out ;  namely,  that  this  life  of 
marvel  and  wonder  is  really  the  sort  of  life  which  these  men  believed 
was  possible  to  him  who  lived  under  "the  powers  of  the  world  to 
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Yet  we  cannot  but  express  a  regret  that  Adamnan  did  not  give  us 
a  more  faithful  account  of  what  Columba  really  did  and  said.  For  it 
is  weary  work  to  plod  through  his  book,  purge  it  of  all  the  myths,  and 
give  only  the  facts;  weary,  almost  impossible  work — and  then  to 
remember  that  he  must  have  possessed  all  this  knowledge  which  we 
are  so  anxious  to  obtain  and  can  never  now  secure ! 

Those  strange  people  the  Picts — Who  were  they  ?  In  what  state 
did  Columba  find  their  religion  ?  In  what  stage  of  civilization,  or 
savagery,  did  they  live  ?  All  is  silent.  A  rough  cairn  on  some  High- 
land mountain,  a  shapeless  tumulus  in  the  recesses  of  a  seldom-visited 
glen,  says — Such  people  did  once  live,  but  we  know  little  more. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  have  authentic  record,  namely,  the 
wonderful  success  of  Columba's  mission  among  them.     Palladius, 
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Ninian,  and  Kentigem  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  labours,  the 
influence  of  their  preaching  among  the  southern  Picts  being  such  that 
the  whole  nation  professed  Christianity.  But  if  we  accept  Bede's 
account  as  authoritative,  we  conclude  that  their  northern  brethren 
were  almost  unshaken  in  their  heathenism.  We  find  it  difficult, 
however,  to  reconcile  his  account  with  the  narrative  given  of  the 
immediate  effect  of  Columba's  preaching;  for  the  king  and  court, 
followed  at  no  very  distant  interval  by  the  priests  of  the  national 
religion,  and  the  people,  flung  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  bats,  and 
were  baptized.  Possibly  four  centuries  of  Christian  effort  among 
their  southern  neighboure  may  gradually  have  disintegrated  their 
ancient  faith,  until  they  were  in  the  same  state  of  receptivity  as  the 
Malagasy  when  the  Grospel  wajs  first  preached  in  Madagascar.  If 
Columba  had  written  an  account  of  his  labours  among  these  people, 
we  should  have  been  in  possession  of  a  work  having  a  special  interest 
for  many  of  us ;  for  the  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  these  for- 
gotten races  mingles  with  that  which  flows  in  our  own ;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  humble  and  faithful 
record  of  work  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  followed  by  His 
blessing,  differing  in  every  way  from  Adamnan's  account  of  this 
mission.  We  know  that  he  carried  to  the  work  all  those  impressive 
physical  and  moral  qualities  which  tell  on  semi-barbarous  peoples.  A 
commanding  appearance,  great  muscular  strength,  a  voice  of  more 
than  ordinary  power,  and  an  eye  whose  glances  could,  on  the  right 
oocasion,  melt  with  pity  or  flash  with  fire.  These  physical  recom- 
mendations, coupled  with  his  knowledge  of  all  that  was  then  dis- 
covered of  medicine,  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  securing 
a  favourable  hearing  for  his  message. 

Adamnan  says  that  when  he  first  approached  the  palace  of  the 
Pictish  king,  ''  The  King  Brude,  elated  with  kingly  pride,  would  not 
open  the  gates  to  the  saint,"  whereupon  Columba  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  them  and  knocked,  on  which  they  at  once  flew  open ;  on 
seeing  which  manifestation  of  God's  power  vouchsafed  to  the  holy 
man,  the  king  and  people  were  at  once  baptized. 

An  authentic  account  of  this  first  visit  to  King  Brude  would  be 
invaluable.  All  we  can  gather  from  the  narrative  of  Adamnan  is, 
that  Columba's  great  success  among  the  heathen  lay  in  his  adaptation 
of  Christian  doctrines  to  their  capacity.     Only  the  most  elementary  of 
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these,  and  such  as  were  likely  at  once  to  command  their  interest, 
formed  the  hasis  of  Colnmba's  teaching.  He  told  them  of  a  God 
everywhere  present,  infinite  in  all  His  attributes ;  a  material  heaven 
and  hell  as  the  goal  of  all  humanity,  the  former  to  he  gained  by  faith 
and  honest  effort,  the  latter  awarded  to  those  who  led  useless,  purpose- 
less, vicious  lives ;  of  a  spirit- world  pressing  round  on  every  side — with 
good  angels  waiting  to  serve  and  care  for  the  just,  with  demons  ready 
to  carry  the  souls  of  the  lost  to  hell ;  of  a  Christ  loving  all  men  out  of 
the  depths  of  an  infinite  compassion  ;  of  a  real  and  veritable  devil,  to 
be  resisted  manfully  at  all  times.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in 
which  he  reasoned  with  them  concerning  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  the  judgment  to  come.  Ah !  how  far  we  fancy  ourselves  in 
advance  of  him  in  many  of  these  beliefs !  That  furious  and  often 
visible  devil,  with  whom  he  wrestled,  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  "  principle  of  evil,"  and  then  not  to  resist  at  all ! 

Although  visits  were  paid  to  Orkney,  Columba's  work  in  those 
islands  was  not  so  successful  as  elsewhere.  Whether  this  was  due  to 
more  opposition  from  those  in  power  than  was  offered  in  Pictland,  or 
to  the.  graver  antagonism  of  a  manly,  and  as  yet  healthy  paganism, 
or  to  some  other  more  abstruse  cause,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
determining. 

The  number  of  places  which  bear  Columba's  name  give  abundant 
evidence  of  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held.  Many  of  these  are, 
no  doubt,  the  sites  of  ancient  churches  which  he  foimded;  many 
more  indicate  where  his  devoted  disciples  chose  for  themselves  places  of 
retreat,  or  fixed  their  centres  of  missionary  operations ;  but  his  chief 
monastery  at  lona  is  that  which  has  established  and  prolonged  his 
fame.     It  has  been  called  the  Borne  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  great  Norse  invasion  that  lona  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  bones  of  Columba  were  carried  to  Dmikeld.  From 
that  time  the  monastery  decayed.  The  buildings  were  indeed  restored 
from  time  to  time ;  but  Christianity  was  fast  drifting  into  the  de- 
generate ages  when  enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal  died  out  of  her 
professors,  and  she  gradually  stiffened  into  the  cold,  superstitious 
dogmatism  in  which  she  remained  till  the  Reformation. 

Though  we  spoke,  in  a  former  paper,  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  doctrine  of  lona  to  that  of  Rome,  we  must  admit  that  in 
germ,  at  least,  some  of  Rome's  most  pernicious  dogmas  were  there. 
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They  were  kept  in  subordinate  place  by  the  strong  personal  influence 
of  Coliunba,  but  soon  after  his  death  thej  assumed  larger  proportions^ 
till  at  last  they  brooded  like  a  midnight  over  that  primitive,  pure 
Christianity. 

The  form  which  Christianity  assumes,  the  dress  it  dons,  when  it 

goes  oat  among  men,  has  often  changed  since  Columba's  time.     Every 

age  has  called  for  a  new  development  of  it.     Every  age  has  found  in 

Christianity  a  blessed  system  which  adapts  itself  to  all  the  require- 

nieats  of  the  time.     It  is  a  bequest  to  humanity ;  like  the  sunlight, 

^hich  shines  on  all  the  bold  outlines  of  a  landscape,  and  folds  itself 

^to  the  crannies  of  the  hills :  and  in  whatever  form  it  has  appealed 

*o  men,  it  has  never  failed  to  produce  the  same  blessed  results,  in 

*ive8  eimobled  and  sanctified.     It  has  been  most  vigorous  when  its 

^orm  has  been  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.     The  mistakes 

^^   failures    in    connection    with  it  have    happened   when    men 

^^®  cramped  and  narrowed  it,  forgetting  that  it  was  a  thing  far 

^^r  and  deeper  than  themselves.     Every  system  in  which  it  has 

"^^  embodied  has  contained  part  of  the  truth,  no  one  of  them  has 

«»»tained  the  whole  truth. 

**^  '^hile  we  look  back  on  the  youthful  vigour  of  Christianity  in 
"^  ^ixth  century,  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  nations  came 

^^^^r  itg  influence,  let  us  not  despond  because  its  conquests  are  not 

""^^  so  dmmatic- 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world .'' 

^^Haan  systems  die,  but  the  truth  they  contain  lives  on,  for  "  the 
^^  ^vhich  are  seen  are  temporal."     It  is  only  "  the  things  that  are 
^^°^^n  that  are  eternal." 

^^^^iihurffh.  John  A.  Ross. 


Believer,  what  matters  it  if  Crod  denies  thee  a  kid  to  make 
^^,  when  He  says,  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  Me,  and  all  that  I 


^  is  thine ! "  Hath  a  son  any  cause  to  complain  that  his  father 
^/^^  him  a  flower  in  the  garden  when  he  makes  him  heir  to  his 
^^^1^  estate  ? 
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|le5t  from  S^atxobji ;  ox,  ^Igt  Uimstrg  of  ^uffmng. 

In  a  short  series  of  papers  for  these  pages,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
indicate  some  of  the  uses  of  human  suffering,  and  to  point  out  the 
consolations  provided  for  the  sorrowful.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  task.  A  distinguished  French  states- 
man has  remarked  upon  that  '*  truly  profound  and  sublime  "  saying 
of  Job,  wherein  he  represents  consolation  as  a  ''  royal  prerogative  ** — 
'*  I  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army,  as  one  that  comforteth  the  mourners.'^ 
Looking  back,  from  the  midst  of  his  calamities  and  afflictions,  on  his 
prosperous  days,  the  patriarch  held  this  to  be  his  chief  claim  for  the 
regard  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  used  the  kingly  power  of  comforting 
the  sorrowful. 

The  call  for  consolation  was  never  greater  than  at  this  period.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  turbulent  and  warlike  ages  which  were  full  of 
fierceness,  wasting,  and  horrors.  In  all  times  there  has  been  a  vast 
army  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  '*  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'' 
— poverty,  bereavement,  disease,  decrepitude,  the  canker-worm  of 
care,  injustice,  which  is  the  world's  master  sin,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  mental  anguish.  Truly,  '*  the  misery  of  man  is  great  upon  him." 
TTia  is  often  labour  without  recompense  :  a  life  pursued  by  sickness, 
broken  with  infirmities,  and  dejected  by  griefs.  But  modem  civilisa- 
tion brings  a  friction,  a  sensitiveness,  a  rivaliy,  and  a  selfishness  of 
ambition  and  of  luxurious  living,  which  sorely  augment  the  heavy 
catalogue  of  human  sorrows.  Social  progress  is  marked  by  two 
stages :  in  the  first,  man  makes  the  most  of  himself;  in  the  second, 
he  aids  other  men  to  make  the  best  of  themselves.  Should  unbelief  as 
to  the  Divine  motives  and  holy  restraints  of  Christianity  mark  the 
first  stage,  self-love  will  bring  a  portentous  reign  of  irritations,  weari- 
ness, social  separations,  and  heart-throes  unknown  before ;  and  in  an  age 
of  the  ripest  and  most  cultured  refinement,  the  literature  of  a  nation 
may  be  steeped  in  a  melancholy  which  wit  and  satire  cannot  hide, 
self-murder  may  alarmingly  spread,  and  men  and  women  may  come 
to  disparage  life  itself,  as  is  most  unhappily  the  case  throughout  all 
the  cities  of  Europe  at  this  hour.  At  such  a  period  few  calls  can  be 
more  urgent  than  to  seek  out  a  reply  to  the  inquiry — "  Who  will 
give  us  rest  from  sorrow,  and  help  us  better  and  more  msely  to  bear 
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these  ills  of  life  ?  "  May  the  "  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort"  vouchsafe  His  illumination,  so  that  this  and  the  following 
papers  may  unveil  to  sorrowing  spirits  the  rich  treasure  of  consolation 
He  has,  in  the  *'  pitifulness  of  His  great  mercy,"  provided  for  our 
sufieringrace ! 

The  mystery  of  suffering,  which  has  thrown  its  dark  mantle  over 
all  the  ages,  is  not  yet  solved.  The  prohlem  overwhelms  the  mind. 
It  is  the  inextricable  knot  of  human  questioning.  There  was  a  time 
of  which  we  need  to  remind  ourselves,  when  the  wise  and  good 
acquiesced,  or  at  least  reverently  quieted  themselves,  in  their  inability 
to  penetrate  the  unknowable.  Admitting,  as  it  became  them,  that 
thoe  were  obvious  limitations  placed  upon  human  faculties,  and,  in 
man's  present  condition,  bounds  impassable  to  human  inquiries,  they 
confronted  with  trustful  silence  the  unsolved  difficulties  of  human 
history  and  destiny.  Faith  with  them  was  not  a  light  which  reveals 
all  things,  but  a  lantern  which  they  bore  with  them  into  the  darkness. 
In  our  times  the  genius  of  research  has  ventured  with  a  fearless 
tread  into  the  deep  and  voiceless  past.  The  backward  investi- 
gation has  not  been  presumptuous;  in  not  a  few  cases  of  noblest 
scientific  achievement  the  gaze  and  tread  of  the  path  towards  the 
origin  of  life  and  of  suffering  have  been  taken  as  with  uncovered  head. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  so  far  the  magnificent  results  of 
modem  science  have  conducted  gifted  investigators  to  a  black,  dead 
wall,  on  whose  impenetrable  boundary  of  darkness  the  dim  sentence 
has  been  seen — "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  But 
wherever  the  track  of  research  into  the  origin  of  life  has  taken  men, 
they  have  everywhere  found  suffering.  The  struggle  for  existence,  the 
modifications  and  changes  of  species ;  the  terrible  processes  of  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions;  the  survival  of  living  creatures  through 
testing  environments — ^all  speak  of  suffering.  No  doubt  in  the  work- 
ing oat  of  the  long  processes  of  growth  and  development  the  irrational 
animals  found  manifold  compensations,  and  even  a  gratified  instinct 
in  overcoming  difficulties.  Nevertheless  from  the  beginning,  suffering 
has  been  a  mark  of  creation. 

In  the  records  of  the  progressive  history  of  the  lower  creatures 
through  the  bygone  ages,  and  which  have  been  so  marvellously  traced 
by  physical  investigators,  suffering  everywhere  appears  as  the  germ  of 
a  new  life.    In  the  history  of  man,  however,  there  are  other  reasons 
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for  suffering,  and  other  uses  of  it.     These  will  be  set  forth  in  the 
following  chapters. 

In  this  preliminary  paper,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  enable  the  great 
host  of  sufferers  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  life,  this  com- 
forting fact  must  be  emphasised — ^the  Sacred  Writings  never  treat 
human  suffering  as  an  imaginary  evil.  They  everywhere,  and  on 
every  page,  recognise  the  sorrows  of  our  race.  If  they  speak  of 
our  affliction  as  "  light,''  it  is  only  when  they  compare  it  with  the 
glory  which  will  follow  for  the  faithful ;  if  they  tell  us  it  is  "  but 
for  a  moment,"  they  do  so  because  they  contrast  the  human 
period  of  endurance  with  the  infinite  ages  of  eternity.  The  guiding 
angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  St.  John  turned  for  an  expla- 
nation when  he  beheld  within  the  heavenly  temple  "  the  great 
multitude  from  earth  which  no  man  could  number,"  said  to  him — 
''These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation^  It  is  thus 
the  heavenly  watchers  describe  our  mortal  life.  Freedom  and  en- 
largement is  to  them — coming  out  of  great  tribulation!  The 
later  visions  of  that  wonderful  Book  comfort  us  with  the  assurance 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  "sorrow,  nor  crying"  (t.c,  crying 
"How  long,  O  Lord?"  as  the  meaning  is  held  to  be),  "nor  any 
more  pain." 

Divine  inspiration  does  not,  then,  deny  oiir  earthly  experiences.  It 
admits  and  adopts  our  human  terms,  and  calls  our  sufferings — sorrow, 
crying,  and  pain.  The  whole  Bible  is,  indeed,  addressed  to  men 
walking  through  a  realm  of  trial  and  tribulation ;  and  Christianity 
has  been  described  as  the  religion  of  consolation.  Those  who  for  half 
a  century  have  studied  the  Book  of  Psalms  are  ajstonished  increasingly 
with  the  marvellous  fulness  of  its  adaptation  to  every  kind  of  human 
sorrow  and  endurance.  A  pious  Jew  writes  of  the  Psalms  as  a 
"  fountain  of  healing  balm,  an  exhaustless  treasure  of  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  the  standing  glory  of  Israel."  Because  men  are  un- 
happy, forlorn,  and  labour  under  every  variety  of  affliction,  the  pity- 
ing "  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh "  has  given  tliis  inestimable 
portion  of  Revelation,  and  has  used  the  unsettled  and  chequered 
experiences  of  David,  and  the  cries  of  other  pious  Israelites,  to  articu- 
late in  human  language  every  shade  of  suffering,  and  to  interpret 
every  vibrating  chord  of  grief  and  every  sob  and  sigh  of  the  human 
.  heart.     The  Psalm   supply  a  liturgy  for  humbled  and  troubled  mortals 
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in  every  age,  and  furnish  an  appropriate  utterance  and  prayer  for 
eveiy  kind  and  degree  of  human  distress  and  desolation. 

Nothing,  however,  more  sublimely  assures  us  of  the  Divine  recogni- 
tion of  our  sorrows  than  the  inexpressibly  tender  promise,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  the  hour  will  come  when  "  the  Lord 
God  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces."  (Isaiah  xxv.  8 ;  Reve- 
lation vii.  17,  xxi.  4.)  Tears  are  the  inheritance  of  childhood,  the 
distress  of  youth,  the  agony  of  manhood,  the  wailing  of  the  desolate, 
the  anguish  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  lament  of  the  bereaved.  Alas ! 
how  have  tears  bedewed  the  pathway  of  human  life  !  In  the  home 
of  splendour,  and  in  the  hut  of  want ;  in  savage  islands  of  heavenly 
beauty,  and  in  cities  of  culture ;  among  the  hapless  desert  wanderers 
and  the  favoured  children  of  fortune,  tears  have  f \irrowed  the  face  of  the 
aged,  and  coursed  down  the  cheek  of  the  young.  And  note  the  trans- 
cendent beauty  of  the  figure  which  inspiration  uses  to  teach  us  the  love 
and  compassionateness  of  Crod.  When  in  the  abode  of  plenty  the  fair 
maiden  has  bent  over  the  death-bed  of  a  mother  whose  life  has  been 
her  pride  and  inspiration,  and  then  alone  in  her  anguish  weeps  her 
unutterable  sorrow,  can  anything  soothe  her  bursting  heart  more  com- 
pletely  than  the  silent  drawing  near  to  her  of  her  father,  the  pressure 
to  his  own  manly  and  aching  bosom  of  her  bent  head,  and  the  gentle, 
loving  concern  with  which,  by  his  own  hand,  he  wipes  away  the  faUing 
tears?  It  is  this  which  stills  the  anguish  of  that  terrible  moment, 
that  a  father^ 8  hand  wipes  away  the  big  tear-drop,  and  a  father's 
heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  his  weeping  child.  Nay,  the  words  of 
inspiration,  with  their  threefold  assurance,  in  the  two  Testaments  are 
more  than  a  figure.  They  open  a  rift  in  the  dark  clouds  of  our 
adversities.  They  assure  us  that  Grod,  our  Creator,  and  our  true  Father, 
feels  for  us  in  our  crying,  and  that  that  which  He  promises  to  do  for 
us,  when  the  end  shall  come,  will  be  to  wipe  away  those  human  tears 
which  have  touched  His  heart  through  all  the  ages,  and  to  tell  us  that 
the  days  of  our  mourning  are  over.     One  once  sang : — 

"  Yes,  I  am  weak,  but  love  is  strong — 
The  strongest  love  is  God's  above ; 
It  must  be  stronger  far  than  mine, 
And  He  is  strong  as  is  His  love. 

O  I  better  far,  we  know  it  is, 

To  be  thus  healed  than  ne'er  to  weep ; 
Better  to  feel  that  tender  hand 

Than  e'en  glad  watch  for  aye  to  keep." 
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But  we  must  not  stop  at  this  point.     There  is  One  who  is  the 

Sovereign  Comforter.     When  He,  at  whose  birth  the  hymn  had  been 

sung,  '<  Peace  on  earth,"  opened  His  commission  in  the  synagogue  of 

Nazareth,  He  turned  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  roll,  and  found 

the  place  where  it  was  written,  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me, 

beeatue  He  haih  sent  Me  to  heal  the  hrokeih-heartedy    He  was  ''  the 

Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."     *'We  cannot  take  a 

single  step  in  our  gloomy  path,  without  finding  some  traces  of  Him. 

We  cannot  light  upon  an  affliction  through  which  He  has  not  passed 

before  us.     O  ye  who  lie   on   beds  of  sickness,   Jesus  knows  the 

nature  of  physical  suffering !     Ye  who  eat  the  bread  of  charity,  and 

are  distressed  by  all  the  cares  of  penury.  He  knows  what  poverty  is ! 

O  ye  who  have  been  overwhelmed  with  reproach,  calumny,  or  insult, 

— He  knows  what  mockery  and  ignominy  are,  as  you  can  never  know 

them !    Ye  who  bend  and  shudder  over  the  open  tomb,  forget  not  that 

His  hot  tears  fell  over  the  tomb  where  His  friend  was  laid !     Ye  who 

mourn  not  only  for  a  friend,  but  also  for  a  friendship;  ye  from  whom 

life,  and  not  death,  has  taken  a  heart  on  which  ye  leaned ;  ye  who  have 

been  forsaken,  who  have  seen  a  brother's  hand  raised  against  you.  He 

knows  what  abandonment  and  betrayal  are;   He  was  sacrificed  by 

those  whom  He  had  loaded  with  benefits,  forsaken  by  His  disciples, 

sold  by  one  apostle  and  denied  by  another ! " 

Recall  thoee  words  of  His  which  have  comforted  broken  hearts,  and 
shed  consolation  over  the  world  in  a  measure  no  angel-lip  could  tell. 
Christ  surveyed,  as  none  else  could  do,  the  condition  of  men.  His 
omniscient  thought  travelled  over  the  wide  and  dark  realms  of  human 
suffering.  He  heard  the  groan  of  the  wearied,  and  the  cry  of  the 
heavy  laden  in  every  land.  He  caught  a  sound  and  sigh  of  sorrow  from 
every  abode  and  every  breast  of  man,  and  sent  the  precious  and  per- 
fumed  word  down  through  the  ages,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest "  (Matthew  xi. 
28-30).  Those  familiar  with  the  words  cannot  conceive  the  power 
with  which  they  fall  upon  ears  that  have  never  heard  them  before. 
In  a  large  English  city  a  lady,  known  to  the  writer,  repeated  them  to 
a  dying  Boman  Catholic  woman.  An  Irish  boy  heard  them,  and  burst 
out — "Did  Jesus  say  that?  Head  it  again,  lady."  This  she  did, 
when,  with  a  pathetic  energy,  he  exclaimed — "  Oh,  listen,  mother,  to  the 
words  that  the  lady  tells  us  of."   They  both  listened,  awed  and  wonder- 
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iog,  for  they  were  conscious  of  a  message  coming  to  their  hearts  in  a 
waj  unknown  before. 

Theologians  have  justly  seen  in  this  invitation  a  strong  proof  of  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Imagine  Moses,  or  David,  or  Paul  calling 
to  him  not  merely  one  burdened  sufferer,  but  "  all "  heavy-laden  ones 
in  every  dime.  No,  we  cannot  conceive  it.  Men  can  give  sympathy, 
bat  how  difficult  to  impart  '*  rest "  to  the  sorrowing !  They  can  counsel 
and  meet  the  inquiries  of  the  anxious,  and  there  their  work  ends. 
But  the  wonderful  promise  of  the  Saviour  is,  "I  will  give  rest.^ 
And  in  pondering  these  words  of  infinite  grace,  let  none  lay  the  stress 
on  the  word  "  come,'*  although  this  word  points  the  right  direction  to 
human  thoughts,  and  is  the  oft-repeated  word  of  Jesus.  We  may, 
however,  by  giving  emphasis  to  it,  be  so  engrossed  with  the  manner 
of  coming,  like  a  court-lady  who  attends  a  royal  drawing-room,  as  to 
forget  to  whom  we  come.  The  stress  of  the  passage  is  on  the  Person 
who  speaks — '*  Come  unto  ME.'' 

In  the  four  Gospels  the  Life  of  the  Saviour  is  told.  His  was  a 
life  overflowing  with  unceasing  sympathy  for  man.  To  the  weak  He 
was  tender,  to  the  weary  kind,  to  the  faint  considerate,  to  the  rejected 
compassionate,  to  the  obscure  attentive,  to  the  poor  a  strength,  and 
little  children  He  folded  in  His  arms.  To  how  many  homes  of  sick- 
ness did  TTia  presence  bring  healing !  To  how  many  villages  and 
towns  of  Judea  did  Hia  coming  impart  gladness !  Morning  came 
with  Him  where  a  long  dark  night  of  watching  had  rested.  Yea, 
He  did  much  more.  He  allowed  men  to  slay  Him  and  put  EEim  to 
death  that  He  might,  as  a  kinsman,  redeem  men.  He  associated 
Himself  so  truly  with  us  as  to  offer  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  all 
men  an  expiation  which  should  at  once  manifest  the  punishment  due 
to  a  sinful  world,  and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  when  they 
craved  peaceful  relations  with  their  Maker. 

But  you  say,  **What  has  this  beautiful  picture  of  the  Gospels 
to  do  with  us?  It  is  the  record  of  One  who  lived  long  centuries  ago. 
Whece  is  this  wonderful  Person  now  ?  "  Where  ?  In  your  sorrow- 
ful home,  in  your  sick-chamber,  on  your  lonely  walk.  He  does  not 
now  belong  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  men ;  no  longer  to  Palestine 
merely,  but  to  the  world.  He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  to 
"  fill  all  things."  Men  bear  witness  that  they  saw  Him  and  spake 
with  Him  after  His  resurrection,  who  lived  afterwards  such  lives  as 
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nothing  but  the  resurrection  of  their  Master  could  have  produced. 
They  assure  us  that  they  saw  Him  ascend,  and  heard  Him  declare 
that  "  all  power  was  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  You  in 
your  sorrows  can  look  up  into  the  face  of  Jesus  and  say,  "  What  Thou 
wast  Thou  art :  the  same  at  hand ;  the  same  to  befriend  and  succour. 
Thy  face  is  loving  as  of  old.  Thy  heart  still  carries  an  unending  pity 
for  sufferers.  I  stretch  out  my  hand  that  has  hung  down,  and  clasp 
Thine,  once  pierced  for  Me.  Bestormed,  unhappy,  full  of  trouble,  I 
come  to  Thee  who  art  infinite  in  grace  and  power,  and  Thou  wilt 
receive  me,  for  Thy  voice  sounds  an  ever-repeated  invitation  to  those 
who  are  sunk  in  sorrow  and  heaviness,  ^  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.' " 

It  is  no  fiction,  this.  The  one  permanent,  unchanging  influence 
among  men  is  Christianity.  All  other  religions  have  perished,  or 
have  fallen  into  decrepitude.  Christianity  lives  because  the  I/)rd 
Jesus  lives,  has  all  power  on  earth,  and  through  all  generations  is 
sending  forth  the  Spirit.  Believe  that  Christ  is,  and  that  He  is  to 
you  what  He  was.  I  say  "  believe,"  for  how  can  you  realise  an  in- 
visible presence  but  by  faith  ?  Hearken  to  His  words  after  BUs 
ascension,  "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  am  alive  for 
evermore."  ^^  Learn '^  of  Him.  He  only  had  authority  from  the 
Father  to  teach  absolute,  infallible  truth.  Man  has  thus  a  twofold 
sufficiency — the  spoken  and  treasured  words,  and  the  perpetual  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Holding  fast  the  words  that  He  spoke,  and 
finding  Christ  in  His  abiding  presence,  mourners  and  sorrowful  ones 
have  everything  they  can  need.  They  have  an  all-sufficient  and 
abiding  Friend,  and  unerring  counsel. 

It  is  true  He  says  not  only  learn  of  Me,  but  take  "  My  yoke  "upon 
you.  Mark  the  word,  "  Take  My  yoke."  Finding  Christ,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  His  laying  His  yoke  on  you,  you  will  freely  and  loyally 
take  it.  This  is  the  secret  which  those  who  have  trusted  Him  well 
know. 

True,  in  coming  to  Christ  dark  memories  of  sin  may  crowd  around 
you.  You  are  invited,  nevertheless,  to  cast  yourself  into  His  open 
arms.  There  surrender  yourself  to  Him.  Let  His  meekness  sway  you. 
Cease  from  restlessness  of  desire.  He  will  always  guide.  He  will 
never  forsake.  Lay  griefs,  vexations,  anxieties,  injuries,  detractions, 
and  necessities  at  His  feet.     Leave  Him  to  undertake  for  you.    Learn 
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of  Jesos  how  to  be  quiet  in  suffering.  Without  doubt  He  will  help 
you,  and  in  His  own  way  deliver  you.  Perfectly  resigned  to  Him,  all 
your  circumstances,  and  those  of  your  loved  ones,  are  His,  and  not 
yours  alone.  Say  with  a  holy  teacher,  '*  Thou,  Lord  Jesus,  art  the 
true  peace  of  the  heart.  Thou  art  its  only  rest.  All  things  out  of 
Thee  are  full  of  trouble  and  unrest."  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  you 
be  able  to  add : — 

"  There  is  a  holier,  .sweeter  rest 
Than  the  lulling  rest  from  pain ; 
And  a  deeper  calm  than  that  which  sleep 
Sheds  over  heart  and  brain. 

It  is  the  soul's  surrendered  choice, 

The  settling  of  the  will ; 
Lying  down  gently  on  the  cross, 

God's  purpose  to  fulfil." 


«  «  «  « 


(To  he  cantiniied.) 


Jl^oUas  Wobnxli^  an  i^t  f  ]^il080S^]^]|  ai  $tt]^  "BtAiu^. 

Is  it  not  said  that  "  the  entire  British  Constitution,"  all  the  pageantry 
of  Courts,  all  the  pomp  of  ermined  justice,  all  heraldic  sealing  of 
great  renown,  all  political  party  ties,  all  the  sacrosanct  inviolability  of 
ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries,  all  the  awful  dignity  of  chancellors 
and  speakers  and  admirals  on  duty,  do  at  last  terminate  and  culminate 
in  the  directions  given  to  "  policemen  "  ?  Vast  are  the  processes  by  which 
the  great  oak  attains  his  girth,  and  wears  his  grand  summer  robe. 
Heaven  and  earth,  sea  and  sky,  forces,  places  innumerable  contribute 
to  build  him  up  and  glorify  him,  but  his  fruit  and  the  issue  of  his  life 
— not  the  dead  bones  of  him,  which  we  call  his  timber — ^is  the  little 
acorn.  Without  the  policeman,  where  would  England's  Constitution 
be?  Without  acorns,  where  would  England's  navy  be?  I  am  dis- 
posed to  add,  without  "pulpit  notices,"  where  would  Christianity 
and  church  life  and  work  be?  Brief,  lucid  notifications  of  duty, 
privilege,  danger,  constitute  the  very  nerve-system  of  "our  com- 
plicated civilization."  Let  us  remember  the  numerous  analogues — 
say  "  cousins-merman  " — of  the  "  pulpit  notice."  What  is  the  "  title 
of  a  book,"  but  a  brief  compendium  of  its  contents,  a  sure  guide 
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to  its  worth  and  wealth  ?  Tme,  sometimes  we  have  seen  title-pages 
as  long  as  a  chapter,  back-broken,  limp,  meandering,  maunder- 
ing titles,  which  warn  the  reader  from  entrusting  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  author ;  aAd  occasionally  we  have  seen  short,  abrupt, 
enigmatical  title-pages,  which,  for  the  most  part,  promote  the  languid 
curiosity,  which  the  sudden  discharge  of  a  pop-gun  may  excite  in  the 
contemplative  mind.  We  have  also  seen  pompous  and  treacherous 
title-pages,  calling  all  "  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven 
(saying),  '  Come  and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the 
great  God,' "  and  when  they  have  fluttered  down  and  prepared  them- 
selves with  strong  appetite  for  a  repast  upon  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 
lo  !  there  is  only  a  very  small,  dry  barley  loaf  without  any  butter. 
Some  title-pages  and  lettered  backs  of  books  inform  the  bewildered 
reader  of  nothing  more  than  that  he  has  in  hand  Vol.  XXY I.  of  '*  the 
whole  works,"  opera  omnia — not  **  practical  works  "  merely— of  an 
angelical  doctor  or  painful  Puritan.  Clumsy,  insufficient,  untidy,  inac- 
curate, bombastic,  reticent,  garrulous  as  title-pages  may  be,  yet,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Muses,  where  would  literature,  science,  civilization  be 
without  them  ?  Imagine  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  not  only 
without  a  catalogue,  but  without  a  title-page ! 

To  take  another  instance  or  two,  before  "  condescending "  to  the 
*' pulpit  notice."  What  would  come  of  modem  civilization  without 
placards,  advertisements,  announcements  of  what  We  have  to  sell,  and 
are  doing,  or  going  to  do  ?  If  no  tradesman  indicated  over  his  shop 
door  what  he  had  to  dispose  of,  would  not  the  seedsman  be  often 
pestered  with  demands  for  trousers  or  pegtops  ?  and  the  watchmaker 
be  disturbed  at  delicate  operations  by  an  impetuous  search  for  a  black- 
ing brush  or  a  yard  of  ribbon  ?  Surely  it  is  some  advantage  to  know 
when  the  trains  start,  and  where  the  r^istrar  for  mairiages  lives, 
and  when  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  when  the  next  sale  of  wool  or  of 
household  furniture  is  to  take  place !  To  abolish  *'  notices "  would 
not  only  dispense  with  royal  proclamations,  and  the  call  of  the 
town-crier  and  toast-master,  and  the  advertisement  of  the  last  quack 
medicine — which  we  could  easily  spare— %ut  every  finger-post, 
every  shop-front,  door-plate,  way-mark,  and  handbill  must  be  swept 
into  the  holocaust  which  would  consume  the  elements  of  "  public 
notice,"  as  of  things  which  pertain  to  the  outward  and  the  transitory. 
Would  not  our  ** complicated  civilization"  become  ihohu  ^bohu. 
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"  witiioat  form  and  void,"  and  darkness  settle  on  the  face  of  the  deep, 
if  no  one  knew  when  anybody  was  going  to  do  anything  or  go  any- 
wltere?  if  all  things  weretmlabelled,  unnotified,  and  every  clock-face, 
and  every  sign-post,  and  every  lettered  book-back,  every  ticket  and 
coupon,  every  written  addreas,  and  the  name  of  every  street  were 
suddenly  blotted  out  of  being  ?  A  dense  impenetrable  London  fog, 
a  darkness  impervious  to  the  fiercest  ray  of  light,  a  general  blocus  and 
confusion  unutterable  would  befall  the  w.orld  if  some  demon  of 
misrule  could  contrive  for  a  short  day  to  inflict  such  a  calamity  upon 
mankind. 

Ths  ways  of  the  world  are  very  wonderful  and  clever,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  sometimes  forces  its  "  notices  "  upon  the  wrong 
people,  or  exhibits  them  in  the  wrong  place :  for  example ;  I  have 
seen  notices  of  a  fish-relish,  and  of  small-tooth  combs,  of  lost  purses, 
of  Sunday  services,  and  of  conjurer^s  tricks  basely  pasted  on  some 
of  the  noblest  rock-scenery  of  our  coast  in  order  to  arrest  attention. 
The  dunour  of  the  market,  the  almost  boundless  appeal  to  the  public 
becomes  in  itself  bewildering ;  still,  wise  men  must  let  it  be  known 
succinctly  and  clearly  where,  and  when,  and  what  they  are  about  for 
tbe  good  of  mankind  and  their  own  advantage. 

That  society,  that  firm,  that  enterprise,  that  company  will  be  the 
motl  successful  which,  by  a  sound  instinct  and  wise  activity,  explains, 
with  the  least  circumlocution,  and  in  the  most  truthful  and  remember- 
able  form,  what  it  concerns  those  to  know  whom  the  said  society 
enterprise,  company,  or  firm  desire  to  influence.  Some  persons  and 
societies,  it  is  true,  scatter  their  information  in  the  wrong  quarter 
&&d  waste  their  substance  in  a  riotous  eagerness  after  notoriety. 
Waste-paper  baskets  by  the  thousand  groan  with  these  exuberant 
spring-blossoms  which  produce  no  fruit,  and  whose  end  is  to  be  burned ; 
jet  we  are  sure  that  long  lists  of  successes  might  be  shown  to  have 
accompanied  the  plan  of  wisely  diffusing  true  information  in  the 
li^t  place. 

Surely  the  work  of  the  Church  is  not  exempt  from  this  universal 
Uw  of  successful  enterprise.  If  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  clans,  the 
tmitiiig  elements  must  be  apprised  of  the  appointed  day  and  hour  of 
UBembly.  The  hour  of  worship  is  not  communicated  to  the  faithful 
by  any  supernatural  revelation  or  devout  instinct.  Bells  may  help 
in  this  matter,  but  they  issue  "  notices "  that  are  very  vague  and 
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inexplicit ;  moreover,  all  people  cannot  afford  either  bells  or  ringers. 
The  announcement  of  work  to  be  done,  of  the  hymn  to  be  sung,  of 
the  text  to  be  discoursed  upon,  of  the  discussion  or  assembly,  the 
committee  or  communion  to  be  holden,  must  be  made  somehow,  if  the 
life  of  the  Church  is  to  be  kept  from  starvation.  I  am  no  stickler 
for  forms.  I  know  that  the  body  is  77101-0  than  raiment,  and  the 
life  more  than  meat,  but  in  this  dispensation  of  things  we  must  have 
some  covering  for  our  nakedness,  some  food  for  our  sustenance,  some 
word  for  our  thoughts,  some  forms  for  our  feelings,  for  without  these^ 
body  and  spirit,  belly  and  meats,  life  and  home  would  slip  down  into 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  nihility  together.  If  a  church  needs  some 
food,  let  it  not  have  poison ;  if  form  be  indispensable,  let  the  form  be 
as  efHcacious  for  its  purpose  and  as  excellent  as  may  be. 

Preacher  of  the  Word  of  Grod  !  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  want  your 
audience  to  know  what  is  the  subject  of  yoiu*  discourse,  or  what  are 
the  words  of  your  text  ?  Surely  many  preachers  must  wish  to  keep 
their  hearers  in  a  mystery  on  this  recondite  matter,  to  deceive 
'*  vulgar  "  ears  with  some  vain  semblance  of  sound,  so  that  while  the 
innocent  people  are  searching  in  the  Epistles  of  John  during  the  first 
half  of  the  sermon,  the  wise  conjurer  is  preparing  a  sweet  surprise  for 
them,  by  at  length  making  it  evident  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  the 
quarry  where  he  unearthed  his  spoil  of  precious  treasure.  Not  one 
person  out  of  twenty-five  can  retain  the  following  sentence  on  simply 
hearing  it  once  spoken  in  an  under-tone — "  The  twenty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  commencing  at  the  fourteenth 
verse";  or,  "The  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Psalm,  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  verses."  It  is  still  more  baffling  to  ordinaiy 
mortals  to  preserve  the  following  sentence — "Four  hundred  and 
eighty-third  hymn  of  the  Old  Selection,  the  same  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-second  of  the  New  Supplement,  to  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  tune,  eight-sevens-sixes."  If  you  doubt,  try  the 
experiment  upon  the  next  score  of  thoughtful  people  you  meet.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  brains  to  accept  four  or  five  separate 
sets  of  independent  figures  which  have  no  connecting  link.  Calculating 
boys,  with  the  aid  of  Memoria  technica,  may  acquire  the  habit  of 
following  the  meaningless  Abracadabra,  but  ordinary  people,  who  have 
never  learnt  "Mrs.  Slater's  Chronology,"  and  don't  care  very  much 
whether  they  catch  the  said  words  or  not,  will  not  gather  from  one» 
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perhaps  imprepared-for,  announcement  a  ghost  of  an  idea  of  the 
"  hjnm,  texty  or  tune."  In  my  youth  I  often  heard  a  good  man,  of 
sonorous  voice  and  magnifioent  address,  who  invariably  commenced 
his  discourses  thus : — "  Jow  aUerUion — your  devout  and  serious 
aUentiony  my  beloved  hearers^  is  noto  directed  to  that  portion — to  th(U 
portion,  I  say — o/  the  inspired  Word,  which  you  will  find  recur ded  in 
the  first  Epistle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  the  fifieeiUh  chapter j. 
and  the  /orty-sixtA  verse — the  /orty-sixtJi  verse,  I  say,  of  ike  fifteerUh 
diapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Corinthians/' 

The  awful  importance  thus  attributed  to  the  choice  of  text  secured 
the  end,  just  as  Edward  Irving  did  in  his  day.  I  have  heard  men 
affirm  it  was  worth  a  walk  of  four  miles  to  hear  that  remarkable  man 
cry,  with  a  voice  whose  tone  was  something  between  a  clap  of  thunder 
and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  exceeding  long  and  loud, "  The  hoo-oo-on- 
derth-th  Psaw-aw-aw-'m !  ** 

The  old-fashioned  "  Here  beginneth,"  is  a  sufficient  prelude  to 
arrest  attention,  but  the  repetition  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  figures 
is  imperatively  necessary  for  chapter  and  verse,  hymn  or  tune,  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  hearer.  Would  that  par- 
sons, class-leaders,  superintendents  of  schools,  students  at  college 
would  lay  this  to  heart. 

But  between  the  hymn  and  the  sermon  is  the  critical  time.  Then 
the  minister  is  face  to  face  with  the  pure  humanity  of  his  hearers^ 
and  is  expected  to  give  them  some  kind  of  notion  of  the  very  life  of 
the  community  over  which  he  presides.  Is  the  silver  note  of  wor- 
shipping song  to  be  heard  during  the  week  from  young  or  old  ?  Is. 
Holy  Communion  to  be  solemnised  here  or  there  ?  Are  mothers  to 
gather  together  for  their  sacred  interchange  of  experience?  Ar& 
teachers  to  foregather  for  the  study  of  the  deathless  Book  ?  Is  an 
annual  meeting  to  be  summoned  to  hear  of  special  success,  or  grievous 
disappointment  at  home  or  abroad?  Does  the  pastor  meet  his 
children's  dass  ?  or  does  the  Band  of  Hope  rally  under  the  eye  of  some 
hrave  captain  ?  Surely  there  is  a  way  of  making  these  announce- 
ments which  may  transform  them  into  veritable  means  of  grace. 

Whohas  not  known  serious  impression  produced  by  the  earnest 
way  in  which  some  well-known  pastors  have  set  forth  the  work  of  the 
coining  week  ?  The  lazy,  the  selfish,  and  the  worldly,  on  hearing  the 
weekly  challenge  to  service  of  various  kinds,  have  felt  their  self- 
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exclu^on  from  the  weddiqg  f<upper  of  the  Lemb.  The  godly  Mid 
sympathetic  hare  thrilled  to  the  polaatiouB  of  the  life  of  the  chnrdi. 
The  ch&nce  visitor  hes  found  the  chtmh  to  be  a  hive  of  workiiig 
bees,  a  »»iie  of  busy,  hi^py  preparation  for  heaven,  a  robiog-^tMin 
for  the  preaence  chamber  of  the  King.  Qreat  enterprises  have  been 
linked  with  mutually-acknowledged  principlee.  Missions  have  been 
set  in  a  new  radiance  of  holy  enthusiasm  and  diTinely-m-dered  rela- 
tionship to  the  life  of  the  soal ;  thegraccand  privilege  of  contribotang 
to  some  caae  of  need,  has  been  absolutely  redeemed  from  the  whine 
of  a  miserable  mendicancy,  and  elevated  into  a  sacrament. 

Simple,  earnest,  truthful,  chronological,  clearly- expressed  "  pulpit 
notices  "  are  akin  to  all  other  good  work  done  for  the  Master ;  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  old  Raw  holds  good — "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
19  worth  doing  well." 

Let  me  call  attention  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  "puliHt  notice" 
which  do  not  come  up  to  this  high  standard. 

1.  There  is  the  "notioe  nnimpnesive.''  This  peculiarity  is  dne 
rather  to  manner  than  matter.  It  may  be  sucdnct,  bordering  on  the 
curt ;  it  may  be  grammatical  almost  to  a  &ult ;  it  may  be  orderly 
and  chronological  to  a  degree  ;  but  it  may  be  read  or  spoken  as  if  the 
engagements  proposed  and  enumerated  had  no  manner  of  interest  to 
the  speaker.  The  ordinary  event,  such  as  the  weekly  pntyer- meeting, 
or  thequarterly  collection  for  "  incidental  expenses,"  may  be  announced 
with  quite  as  much  interest  as  the  annual  festival  of  misfflonaiy 
enthusiasm  :  or  the  expected  arrival  of  a  great  pioneer  of  Christiaii 
enterprise  is  mentioned  with  no  more  ^rmpathy  or  interest  than  is 
the  weekly  committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  Some  special  work  of 
benevolence  and  sacrifice  which  has  been  sorely  neglected,  is  coldly 
rrferred  to  as  though  the  pastor  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  geneial 
indiSbrence.  His  dulness  or  inconmderation  reaps  its  appropriate 
fruit.  His  manner  does  as  much  as  say,  I  conader  this  approaching 
service  of  no  manner  of  use  to  man  or  beast,  and  I  rather  expect,  and 
all  bat  wish,  that  you  would  by  your  absence  exonerate  me  on  any 
future  occasion  from  intruding  such  a  matter  on  your  attention. 

2.  There  is  the  "  slovenly  notice."  It  would  seem  aq  though  the 
giver  of  the  same  was  there  and  then  extemporising  the  whole  a%ir, 
and  as  if  no  purpose,  no  planning,  no  consideiation  of  snitafailitiy  or 
end  had  interested  anybody,  before  a  few  little  matters  just  occurred 
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to  the  good  man  as  he  was  giving  out  his  "  hymn  before  sermon.'" 
When  the  congregation  has  finished  its  psalmody,  he  remembers  that 
something  has  been  omitted,  and  he  drops  it  in  with  his  badly- 
azmounced  text.  Then  after  the  sermon,  it  occurs  to  him  once  more, 
that  another  little  matter  like  "  the  holy  communion ''  on  the  next 
Sunday  might  as  well  be  announced.  Having  got  through  the  bene- 
diction, he  bobs  up  before  the  decent  silence  is  well  over,  and  while 
some  of  his  congregation  are  still  having  their  last  words  with  God, 
i&  a  loud  voice  he  exclaims  that  it  may  be  well  to  infoml  the  con- 
gi^eg;fttion  that  "  the  collection  made  on  the  previous  Sunday  for  the 
SQ&rers  by  the  last  colliery  accident  amounted  to  eight  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  and  a  halfpenny;"  and  so,  with  that  halfpenny 
ratUing  about  their  ears,  the  good  people  depart.  This  slovenly 
method  may  be  exaggerated  by  a  thoughtless  mistake.  At  one  of 
such  intervals  an  accurate  deacon  has  sometimes  gone  to  the  pulpit  to 
inform  the  slovenly  notice-maker  that  one  of  his  announcements 
should  have  pointed  to  '*  the  fourteenth  instant,  at  seven  o'clock,"  and 
not  "the  seventh  instant,  at  eight  o'clock,"  as  he  had  informed  them. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  no  title-pages  to  one's  books,  than  to  have 
^n^rong  ones,  or  to  have  titles  scattered  promiscuously  upside  down 
throngh  the  volumes. 

3.  There  are  ''higgledy-piggledy  notices"  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  form  or  purpose ;  no  law,  logical  or  chronological,  pervades 
them.  They  are  thrown  together  in  confusion.  The  minister  holds, 
after  a  bewildered  fashion,  a  set  of  papers  in  his  hands,  which  he 
shuffles  like  a  pack  of  cards,  and  perhaps  begins  about  something 
that  is  to  happen  the  week  after  next;  then  he  drops  back  upon  some 
gathering  to  be  holden  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  followed 
by  the  collection  for  the  next  Sunday ;  then  there  follows  a  fervent 
appeal  for  some  special  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
sister  church ;  then  his  own  sermon  to  young  men  on  the  following 
Smidsy  evening ;  lastly,  the  customary  notices  for  the  week,  back- 
wards. The  beautiful  jumble  of  religious  duties  and  observances 
which  his  patient  congregation  carry  away  with  them  ends  in  this, 
that  those  who  from  other  reasons  know  the  nature  and  quality  of 
such  services  will  attend  to  those  in  which  they  feel  some  interest,  the 
wst  of  the  folk  will,  like  Gallio,  "  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

4.  There  are  *'  inappropriate  elements  of  notice."     Many  good  men 
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cany  their  little  handbilla  into  the  pulpit,  and  among  them  haply 
there  may  be  one  or  two  referring  to  something  which  is  going  to  take 
place  in  their  own  sanctuaty,  the  name  of  which  ie,  of  course,  printed 
on  the  bill.  They  have  not  the  preisenco  of  mind  which  will  enable 
them  to  translate  "  Emmanuel  Church  "  or  "  Zion  Chapel "  into  "  this 
place,"  nor  to  omit  a  number  of  detula,  which  hare  a  very  disturbing 
and  incongruous  effect — as,  e.ff.,  "  Tickets  for  tea  may  be  purchased 
from  Mr.  Timmins.  Ninepence  each."  Then  the  system  of  "  pulpit 
notices"  has  grown  into  a  vehicle  of  trade  advertisement,  which  often 
sins  grievously  against  common  sense  and  good  taste.  Particulars  of 
fancy  fairs,  the  brass  band  from  a  neighbouring  regiment  expected  to 
encourage  the  purchasers  at  a  bazaar  to  serve  some  good  cause,  and 
other  mmilar  things,  which  need  not  be  condemned  in  themselves,  or, 
at  least,  which  I  am  not  coademning  here,  are  not  infrequently 
foisted  into  "pulpit  notices,"  to  their  sore  degradation  and  impoverish- 
ment. These  notices  may,  as  we  have  stud,  amount  to  the  dignity 
of  sacraments,  and  be  a  part  of  the  morning's  service  of  song  and  holy 
thoughts  and  pious  resolve ;  they  may  be  rather  worse  than  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Let  me  urge  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  consider  the  philosophy 
of  public  pulpit  notice.  I  plead  for  clearness,  forethought,  order, 
sympathy,  reverence,  and  congruity  in  the  conduct  of  what  has  now 
become  almost  a  recognised  part  oF  divine  service. 

[Although  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  not  un- 
important element  of  Christian  decorum  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  Editor  tliinks  that  some  of  the  suggestions  and  principles 
so  forcibly  expressed  in  this  paper  of  Apollos  Howard  are  by  no  means 
destitute  of  value  at  the  present  time. — Editoe.] 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  SIGN-POST. 
There  is  no  morrow.     Though  before  our  face 
The  shadow  named  so  stretches,  we  alway 
Fail  to  o'ertake  it,  hasten  as  we  may. 
God  only  gives  one  island  inch  of  space 
Betwist  the  Eternities  as  standing  place 
Where  each  may  work — the  inexorable  to-day. 
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In  the  year  1843  I  was  a  student  at  University  College,  Gower 
Street,  London,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  assem- 
bling in  Claremont  Chapel  (near  the  Angel  Inn),  Islington,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn.  Considering  his  defec- 
tive education,  feeble  voice,  and  hesitating  speech,  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  a  more  remarkable  and  successful  preacher.  He  was, 
it  is  said,  even  greater  as  an  official  of  the  "  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,"  but  I  knew  him  only  in  his  pulpit,  and  can  re- 
member that  he  gathered  round  him  a  large  congregation,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  every  class  of  the  community,  including  distinguished 
barristers  and  solicitors,  learned  men,  and  well-known  teachers  and 
professors.  One  special  feature  of  his  preaching  was  that,  without 
bringing  party  politics  into  the  pulpit,  he  carefully  noted  the  moral 
bearings  of  the  great  events  and  discoveries  of  the  day,  and  sought  to 
guide  public  opinion  in  reference  to  them.  In  the  closing  period  of 
his  life,  some  dark  clouds  hovered  about  him  through  ^s  carelessness 
in  money  matters,  but  I  trust  that,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
his  name  is  and  will  ever  be  held  in  honourable  regard  by  the  deno- 
mination which  he  faithfully  and  laboriously  served.  My  studies 
were  very  absorbing,  but  I  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  church,  and  looking  over  my  papers  lately,  I  found 
some  memoranda  of  one  of  those  meetings,  which,  I  think,  are 
deserving  of  public  record.  There  are  doubtless  many  yet  among  the 
living  who  can  recall  at  least  some  general  impression  of  the  meeting, 
for  it  must  have  been  a  season  of  deep  interest  and  hallowed  joy. 

The  meeting  referred  to  was  held  on  the  evening  of  March  31st, 
1843,  and  it  is  memorable  because  of  the  diversity  in  age,  circum- 
stances, and  history  of  the  persons  then  admitted  to  church  fellowship. 
It  was  the  rule  in  those  old-fashioned  times  for  the  pastor,  with  one 
of  the  deacons  and  an  unofficial  member  of  the  church,  to  converse 
with  every  candidate,  and  to  report  concerning  each,  any  particulars  of 
an  interesting  and  important  kind.  A  letter  from  the  candidate  was 
also  commonly  read.  I  do  not  think  the  rule  was  imperative.  Some- 
times, when  there  were  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out,  the  sole  testi- 
mony of  the  pastor  was  regarded  as  sufficient,  but  certainly  I  can 
testify  that  the  statements  made  were  generally  full  of  sacred  interest. 
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and  often  remarkably  suggestive  and  encouraging,  and  that  consequently 
the  attendance  at  the  church  meetings  was  very  lai^e. 

According  to  my  notes  of  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  first  instances 
were  those  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  England.  They  ascribed  their  first  serious  thoughts  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  the  then  well-known  vicar  of  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street.  Removing  to  Islington — then,  much  more 
than  now,  like  "  the  merrie  Islington "  suburb  of  the  olden  time — 
they  had  visited  church  after  church  in  the  district  without  finding 
such  preaching  as  harmonised  with  their  tastes  and  wishes,  and  at 
length,  accidentally  entering  Claremont  Chapel,  they  there  heard 
what  they  wanted,  and  by  degrees  had  been  led  to  the  complete 
dedication  of  themselves  and  their  family  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

Next  came  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  considerable  intellectual 
activity,  if  not  power.  Some  years  before,  he  had  been  deeply  affected 
by  the  sermons  of  a  minister  then  eminent  and  successful,  but  who  was 
subsequently  disgraced  by  gross  misconduct,  and  this  had  completely 
disturbed  the  impressions  produced.  He  had  passed  through  a  series 
of  mental  conflicts,  relating  to  such  doctrines  as  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
confessed  to  much  pride  and  self-assumption  as  having  characterised 
his  past  experiences.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  now  equally 
remarkable  for  docility  and  submissiveness  of  spirit,  and  had  evidently 
entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  "  a  little  child." 

We  are  often  told  that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  children  were 
regarded  as  eligible  for  Christian  fellowship ;  but  the  next  case  intro- 
duced was  that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  favoured  with  the  priceless 
blessing  of  an  intelligent  and  devout  mother,  who  often  prayed  with 
her  children  separately,  and  who  had  already  seen  one  daughter 
admitted  into  the  Church.  It  was  the  solemn  look  and  tone  of  the 
elder  sister  as  she  said,  '*  I  am  going  to  the  church  meeting  and  you 
are  not  with  me  ! "  that  brought  this  girl  to  full  and  public  consecra- 
tion.    My  notes  add,  *'  Many  testimonies  to  her  piety." 

In  marked  contrast,  there  was  next  introduced  to  the  church  a 
woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  whose  parents  were  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  who,  when  quite  a  child,  had  been  induced  by  a  companion  to  attend 
with  her  the  Sunday-school  connected  with  Surrey  Chapel.  This  led  to 
her  frequenting  Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  the  instructions 
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reoeived  in  the  school  were  thus  confirmed,  and  finally  the  occasional 
impreesiong  and  convictions  of  the  past  had  been  vividly  revived  by 
the  calls  of  a  visitor  belonging  to  the  local  branch  of  the  ''  Christian 
Instniction  Society,"  who  testified  to  the  great  change  in  feeling  and 
chanacter  that  had  been  wrought  upon  her. 

This  interesting  story  was  followed  by  one  of  a  deeply  touching 
idnd.  It  was  that  of  a  young  servant  girl,  celigiously  trained,  but 
who,  losing  her  parents  in  early  youth,  had  been  thrown  penniless  and 
helpless  on  the  rough  world.  After  passing  through  circumstances  of 
dire  temptation,  amid  which  her  inherited  principles  had  maintained 
their  ground,  she  had  found  a  refuge  in  a  Christian  household,  and 
now,  with  their  recommendation,  desired  a  home  also  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Next  came  a  young  man  described  as  ''  a  journeyman  to  a  house- 
builder,"  who  had  been  brought  up  among  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  was  represented  as  ''  full  of  their  characteristic  phraseology,"  and 
*' laying  much  stress  upon  impressions  and  dreams."  He  had  a  friend 
who  became  an  infidel,  and  felt  concerned  about  him.  On  inquiring 
of  another  friend  for  a  book  suitable  to  lend  to  the  one  who  had 
gone  astray,  he  was  advised  to  hand  to  him  ''  Simpson's  Plea  for 
Heligion."  Before  lending  the  book  he  read  it  himself,  and  the  result 
was  his  entire  consecration  to  Christ. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  all  was  that  of  a  man  whose  name, 
according  to  my  memoranda,  commenced  with  the  letter  G.  His 
parents  were  originally  in  a  respectable  station  of  life,  but  sank  into 
poverty  and  misery  by  drunkenness.  He  could  not  remember  seeing 
his  father  sober.  The  children  from  their  birth  were  treated  cruelly, 
and  he  in  particular  was  driven  into  the  workhouse,  where  he  re- 
niained  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  his 
punents,  but  was  half-starved  and  beaten ;  he  fled  to  the  streets,  and 
flight  food  and  shelter  by  running  on  errands  and  doing  odd  jobs. 
Finally  he  settled  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  supplied 
the  yotmg  men  who  fished  there  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  with  tackle 
and  with  grubs  which  he  collected,  and  worms  that  he  dug  out  of  the 
oure,  and  he  was  paid  for  this  chiefly  in  drink !  No  wonder  he  too 
t>Qcaine  like  his  father,  a  sot.  At  length  he  was  led  to  a  teetotal 
meeting,  and  persuaded  to  sign  the  pledge.  This  soon  induced  a  desire 
^^  general  improvement.     He  knew  his  letters  when  he  left  the 
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workhouBe,  and  now  be  beg&n  to  recall  them  to  memory  by  fitudying 
the  names  of  streets,  and  by  comparing  with  the  eounds  he  heard  tka 
names  and  trades  marked  on  shop  windows.  ThuG  he  learnt  to  spell, 
and  went  on  to  the  New  Teetament.  Aabamed  to  appear  in  imy 
church  or  chapel,  he  crept  into  preaching  tents,  and  was  soon  notioed 
and  encouraged  by  the  conductors  of  such  services.  At  last  he  was 
induced  to  attend  at  Clanmont  Chapel,  and  had  been  gradoally 
transformed  into  a  new  being.  He  was  described  as  still  a  young 
man,  but  greyheaded,  with  a  deeply  furrowed  face,  and  as  having  lost 
one  hand  through  an  accident  with  some  machine.  There  was,  I 
remember,  much  discussion  about  him  before  he  was  received  into  the 
Church,  but  the  vote  was  finally  hearty  and  unanimous. 

No  doubt  this  was  an  exceptional  cluster  of  additions  to  the  Chntch 
at  a  single  meeting.  But  some  important  questions  are  fairly  sug- 
gested. Is  the  ordinary  preaching  in  our  places  of  worship  now  as 
likely  to  influence  the  various  strata  of  the  community  as  it  then  wits? 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  were  not  examples  of  sudden  con- 
version under  exciting  circumstances  or  special  services.  Let  it  be 
also  noticed  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  personal  sympathy  and 
uno£Scia!  effort  of  Christian  men  and  women  had  more  to  do  with 
bringing  these  different  people  into  the  Church  than  the  pubhc  preach- 
ing. Do  our  ministers  sufficiently  realise  the  fact  that,  essential  and 
impeialive  ss  preaching  is,  still  the  quiet  and  persuasive  and  direct 
work  which  belongs  to  what  is  called  pastoral  visitation  is  after  all 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  "  the  means  of  grace  "  in  inducing  dedmon 
for  Christ  and  consecration  to .  His  service  ?  If  minister  c&nnot 
come  into  personal  contact  wltli  the  members  of  their  congr^ationi' 
generally,  do  they  at  least  properly  appreciate  this  port  of  their  work, 
and  enlist  agencies  to  supply  their  lack  of  service?  But  chiefly, 
perhaps,  that  which  strikes  us  in  the  memoranda  of  this  church 
meeting  is,  t^t  the  candidates  came  from  such  difierent  quarters, 
and  in  such  diverse  ways.  Assuredly  He  was  Himself  at  wco'k  who 
said,  "And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ;  and  there  shall  he 
one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  Beta. 


Beliqion  is  the  best  armour  a  man  can  wear,  but  the  worst  cloak. 
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A  SPACIOUS  chamber,  but  dismantled,  bai'e, 
Telling  its  own  dread  tale  of  what  lurks  there. 
A  fair  young  child  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
Whose  voice  was  wont  to  fill  the  house  with  glee. 

His  laughing,  bright  blue  eyes  were  wells  of  mirth, 
Those  three  brief  summers  that  he  gladdened  earth  ; 
And  they  would  sparkle  with  exultant  light 
When  mischief  rose  to  its  most  daring  height. 

Now  burning  fever  holds  its  deadly  sway. 
And  all  his  little  comrades  are  away, 
And  nothing  can  his  weary  pain  beguile 
Except  his  mother's  love,  his  mother's  smile. 

Her  touch  has  power  to  soothe  him  to  repose, 
Her  face  is  all  the  Paradise  he  knows ; 
If  she  is  absent,  straightway  all  is  gloom  : 
On  her  return,  what  sunshine  floods  the  room  ! 

Ah !  children  of  the  Father,  do  we  know 

This  utter  loneliness,  this  sense  of  woe. 

When  from  His  smile  we  have  withdrawn  a  .sj^cice, 

When  we  have  lost  the  shining  of  His  face  ? 

And  have  privation,  poverty,  and  care 
No  power  to  chafe  and  fret  if  He  be  there  ? 
In  lonely  sickness  do  we  find  a  charm 
If  we  are  close  enfolded  in  His  arm  ? 

And  in  our  time  of  wealth,  do  thoughts  of  Him 
Fill  up  our  cup  of  gladness  to  the  brim  ? 
Then  are  we  His  dear  children,  and  can  rest 
As  does  the  child  upon  his  mother's  breast. 

Mary  Beightok. 
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^t  Mas  of  %  MaxHi. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  these  days  that  the  clear  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Chiux^  and  the  world  which  once  existed  is  vanishing ;  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  children  of  the  Church  to  maintain 
that  kind  of  antagonism  to  the  world  outside  the  pale,  which  was  justi- 
fied by  the  temper  and  habits  of  worldly  society  half  a  century  ago. 
Let  any  one  familiar  with  the  domestic  history  of  society  in  this 
country  when  the  century  was  young,  recall  the  profanity,  the  ob- 
scenity, the  drunkenness,  the  gambling,  and  the  low  tone  of  public 
and  private  morals  and  manners,  and  manners  are  but  the  dress  of 
the  morals,  which  characterised  even  reputable  society  before  this 
Victorian  era  set  in.  Then  let  him  contrast  it  with  the  sobriety,  the 
decency,  the  domestic  purity  and  the  refinement  of  manner,  of  taste, 
and  of  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  life  in  the  cultivated  dassesi 
which  happily  distinguish  our  days,  and  he  will  have  some  measure  of 
the  inner  revolution,  which  has  converted  the  life  of  what  used  to 
be  called  the  world,  into  something  not  outwardly  very  distinguishable 
from  the  life  of  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  the  Church.  No  doubt 
there  is  very  much  in  the  life  of  society  to  challenge  the  censor's 
sentence ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  And  young 
people,  full  of  burning  enthusiasm,  and  long  may  they  continue  to  be 
full  of  burning  enthusiasm,  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
their  fellow-men,  as  they  look  round  them  on  the  drinking,  the  betting, 
the  profligacy,  the  signs  of  which  meet  them  at  every  turn  as  they  read 
the  public  journals  and  go  about  the  streets,  are  stirred  to  strong 
indignation,  and  they  are  tempted  to  denounce  their  generation  as, 
under  the  cloak  of  decent  manners,  one  of  the  most  immoral  which 
has  ever  left  its  record  on  the  pages  of  history.  In  the  matter  of 
drunkenness  especially  there  is  a  tendency  to  very  severe  and  intolerant 
judgments.  The  amount  spent  in  drink  is  enormous,  outrageous. 
Judges  and  magistrates  are  constantly  denouncing  drink  from  the 
bonch  as  the  one  great  curse  of  society ;  visitors  among  the  poor  meet 
everywhere  with  its  ghastly  and  terrible  fruits;  and  temperance 
orators  in  every  town  and  village  hold  up  our  drinking  habits  to 
stem  reprobation,  and  try  to  make  the  people  understand  the  awful 
sum  of  health  and  happiness  which  it  wastes  every  year.  And  it  is 
all  too  true,  and  not  a  word  too  much  is  said  about  it.     But  young 
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[leople  have  little  notion  of  the  contrast  which  the  present  condition 
of  things,  had  as  it  is,  presents  to  that  which  some  of  us  elders  can 
rememher  when  we  were  young.  Judges  and  magistrates  who  now 
denounce  dnmkenness  had  then  as  a  rule  no  such  horror  of  it ;  and 
on  the  judicial  hench  the  most  gross  profanity  was  not  unknown.  It 
was  not  denounced  from  high  places,  as  it  is  now,  for  alas !  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  much  that  is  now  happily  and  hopefully 
dragged  out  into  the  daylight,  and  shown  in  all  its  foulness,  was  then 
regarded  as  in  no  way  out  of  the  ordinary  and  Statural  course  of  human 
affiun.  So  there  has  heen  progress,  reel,  nohle,  fruitful  progress  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  worldly  society ;  though  the  spirit  of  self- 
gratolatton  needs  to  be  sternly  rebuked;  and  we  ourselves  in  this 
generation  may  well  hide  our  heads  in  shame,  over  the  moral 
mischiefs  and  mismes  which  still  abound  in  our  land. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  a  mere  progress  in  external 
deo^cy  and  propriety,  and  does  not  imply  any  such  change  in  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  worldly  society,  such  a  renewing  of  the  world's 
hearty  as  would  justify  that  cordial  approximation  of  Church  to 
world,  which  is  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  Puritans  one  of  the  most 
ominoos  features  of  the  life  of  the  present  day.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  world  is  nothing  like  bom  again ;  the  new  heart  is  not  given 
to  it;  the  Church-state  for  which  longing  hearts  are  watching  is 
still  in  the  far  future.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  underrate  the  amount  of  moral  conviction,  of  moral 
earnestness,  of  moral  uplifting  of  the  whole  stage  of  the  life  of 
"^ety  in  our  times,  which  is  behind  the  outward  renovation  at  whose 
outline  we  have  glanced.  I  have  said  that  manners  are  the  dress  of 
morals.  I  may  be  answered  that  some  of  the  most  profligate  ages  of 
human  history  have  been  the  most  polished.  The  word  ''  polished  " 
would  be  well  chosen.  Polish  is  but  skin  deep,  and  has  an  unreal 
and  flashy  look  everywhere.  I  deny  that  the  grace  of  social  manner 
is  to  he  seen  in  any  of  the  polished  profligate  ages.  There  was  a 
^tely  dignity,  yes,  and  a  tender  grace,  in  the  social  manners  of  the 
^^  Puritan  age  in  England,  and  a  charm,  a  play  of  intellect  and 
iancj,  in  the  life  of  the  Puritan  home,  which  makes  the  polish  of  the 
^  of  the  Bestoration  seem  almost  ghastly  in  contrast.  And  it  is 
true  through  the  whole  scale.  So  we  will  not  refuse  to  recognize  that 
manifest  joogress  in  the  manners  of  society  has  behind  it  a  reel 
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iMoral  elevation ;  and  that  *^  the  world  "  is  now  morally  more  in  tune 
with  the  ideas  and  principles  for  which  through  all  the  Christian 
ages  the  Church  has  stood  as  witness,  than  it  has  evier  been  tiirough 
the  whole  course  of  Christian  history. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  which  so 
much  truly  Christian  work  was  being  done  by  those  outside  the  pale 
of  any  visible  Church?  It  may  not  call  itself  Christian,  nay  some  of 
it  may  ostentatiously  disown  the  Christian  name ;  but  if  pure,  noble, 
and  self-denying  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  to  the  teaching,  the 
helping,  the  saving  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  wretched,  be 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  blessed  works  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we  must 
not  deny  the  name  Christian  to  much  of  the  higher  activity  of  eodety 
in  our  times.  The  truth  is  that  the  ideas,  the  aims,  and  the  influences 
of  the  Church  have  at  length  entered  in  a  measure  into  the  heart  of 
society,  and  leavened  its  life.  The  mind  of  the  age  is  aet  upon  social 
improvement  and  development.  The  upper  classes  show  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  claases  which  is  simply  unprecedented 
in  human  history.  The  government  is  administered  on  the  whole  with 
a  single-hearted  desire  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  community.  In  a 
word,  the  selfish  spirit  which  is  the  destructive  force  in  communities, 
is  being  exorcised,  and  the  self-denying  selfnsacrificing  spirit  is  being 
cultivated,  in  a  measure  which,  however  partial  and  limited,  opens  a 
bright  vision  of  the  future ;  and  all  this,  which  is  characteristic  of 
what  our  fathers  would  have  called  worldly  society  in  our  days,  is 
work  with  which  the  Christian  Church  is  bound  to  feel  and  express 
sympathy,  and  to  recognise  as  auxiliary  and  not  hostile  to  her  mission 
in  the  world. 

But  while  the  world  has  thus  in  some  substantial  measure  brought 
itself  nearer  to  the  Chiirch,  has  learnt  part  of  its  lesson,  and  interested 
itself  in  part  of  its  work,  to  the  joy  of  all  true  Christian  hearts, 
a  question  occurs,  the  gravity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate, 
Has  not  the  Church  in  a  very  diflerent  sense  brou^t  itself  near  to 
the  world  ?  While  the  world  has  been  learning  from  the  Church 
the  best  lessons,  has  not  the  Church  been  learning  from  the  world 
the  worse  lessons  ?  While  the  world  has  been  drinking  in  nobly  the 
Christian  spirit,  has  not  the  Church  been  drinking  in  ignobly  the 
worldly  spirit;  and  is  not  this  obliteration  of  the  dividing  line, 
which  for  many  reasons  is  a  thing  beartQy  to  rejoice  over,  due  also 
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in  some  measure  to  worldly  conformity  in  the  Church  itself ;  to 
naked  worldly-mindedness,  the  minding  of  earthly  things,  in  those 
whom  Christ  set  in  the  world  to  be  a  salt  to  save  it  from  corruption, 
and  a  light  to  deliver  it  from  what  else  would  be  the  darkness  of 
despair? 

I  confess  to  a  very  great  apprehension  about  the  condition  of  our 
churches,  arising  from  the  measure  in  which  we  are  getting  into  the 
habit  of  seeking  purely  worldly  objects  under  cover  of  the  most 
sacred  names.     We  profess  to  be  seeking  supremely  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness ;  bat  we  have  an  eye  all  the  while  to  worldly 
gains  and  advantages  in  a  way  which  is  plain  to  every  eye  but  our 
own;  and  which  exposes  us  and  our  Gospel  to  the  contempt  of  all 
honest  and  manly  hearts.     How  frequently  persons  of  eminence  in  the 
political  world,  who  have  no  inner  sympathy  with  our  beliefs  or  our 
loet^hods,  are  brought  in    to   lend   a  worldly  dignity  to  our  most 
sacred  occasions,  or  I  fear  more  often,  if  they  represent  the  constitu- 
ency, for  the  handsome  donation  which,  poor  men,  they  dare  not 
refuse,  but  which  they  give  often  with  a  grudging  heart.     Nominal 
Churchmen,  Unitarians,  nay  even  well-known  agnostics,  are  pressed 
iiitothe  service,  which  is  a  deeply  dishonest  one  on  both  sides ;  while 
^t  exposes  us  to  the  suspicion  that  in  our  sight  a  donation  covers 
a  multitude  of  doctrinal  sins.     It  is  not  long  since  a  notorious  and 
adventurous  lecturer  visited  us,  and  many  of  our  churches  deeply 
disgraced  themselves  by  the  way  in  which  they  made  traffic  of  his  ser- 
^008,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  they  hoped  that  his  notoriety,  I 
can  use  no  more  dignified  term,  would  bring  in.  Money,  money,  money, 
^^  all  that  was  thought  of  on  both  sides ;  and  the  result,  as  was  meet, 
^as  disappointment  and  shame.     The  expedients  for  raising  money 
for  spiritual  objects  which  are  in  these  days  popular  in  our  churches. 
Paralyse  our  nobler  enei^es,  and  ought  to  cover  us  with  confusion. 
^^^^  would  not  have  angels  to  proclaim  His  Messiabship,  or  to 
pi«ach  His  kingdom.     Truth  and  love  He  trusted  to,  and  these  alone. 
We  bring  in  the  world  in  its  most  naked  forms — so  gross  that  even 
worldlings  scoflf  at  us— and  not  seldom,  I  fear,  the  devil,  to  help  us. 
^e  will  not  look  beneath  their  cloaks  if  they  will  but  bring  in  the 
8^W.    It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  world  might  study  the 
^fte  of  attracting  attention  and  gathering  gold  which  are  practised 
^  perfection  in  some  of  our  churches,  to  catch  hints  for  the  conduct 
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of  ite  own  most  worldly  work.  And  yet  we  complain  that  tiu  world 
willnotbeUeveinonrOoapel;  and  are  amazed  that  it  does  not  &«qaent 
our  sanctuariee  as  gates  of  heaven.  We  have  ourselveB  to  tliank  for 
the  shame  and  weakneaa  which  haa  overtaken  ns.  The  mind  and 
the  ^irit  of  Christ  are  dear  as  ever,  beautiful  as  ever,  powerfol  as 
ever,  to  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men,  and  especially  of  the  poor. 
But  poor  men  complain  that  they  cannot  see  them,  but  see  something 
that  looks  like  a  dismal  parody  of  the  world  in  their  stead.  These 
things  must  be  mended,  and  soon ;  or  the  sentence  on  those  who 
"  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  will  be  our  doom.  But  there  is  a 
nobler  spirit  rising.  If  one  sees  much  that  is  very  contemptible  and 
very  hateful  in  the  worldly  conformity  of  our  church-life,  one  hears 
very  hearty  condemnation  of  it  faom  many  that  one  meets  with,  and 
most  eeped^y  from  our  younger  ministers,  who  ore  growing  up  to 
be  leaders;  let  us  hope  with  nobler  ideas,  principles,  and  aims.  But 
the  Epirit  of  the  world  is  very  near  and  very  seducing.  Let  them 
beware  of  the  first  conformity ;  once  established  it  rapidly  growl. 
Let  them  go  forth  to  their  mission  with  the  firm  belief  that  nothing 
can  do  Christ's  work  but  Christ's  spirit ;  and  that  the  imitation  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  their  ministry  and  its  methods  will  be  a  spring  of 
power,  compared  with  which  all  our  huckst«ring  methods  and 
theatrical  tricks  will  seem  weak  and  worthless  as  the  tinsel  splendours 
of  a  pantomime,  before  the  sacred  pomp  of  the  earth  and  sky  in  the 
full  glory  of  a  midsummer  sun.  J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 
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Theology.     Part   II.,   The  Positive  Evidences  of  Chriitianily  ■ 

being  the  Boyle  Lectures /or  1877-1878.     By  Alfred  Babby, 

.  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  Canon  of  Worcester, 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     (John  Murray.) 

This  volume  consists  really  of  two  distinct  works,  which,  though 

viteJly  connected  and  throwing  much  light  on  one  another,  are  to 

some  extent  independent  of  each  other.     Canon  Barry's  keynote  in 

the  first  part  is  the  phrase  "  supernatural,  not  prietematural."     With 

great  affluence  of  illustration,  and  remarkable  lucidity,  the  lectun' 

constructs  a  tine  inductive  ailment,  of  numerous  strands,  to  show 
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that  Divine  revelation  sapplements  rather  than  traverses  what  may 
be  honestly  regarded  as  the  oonclosions,  and  sometimes  the  painful 
guesses,  of  natural  theology.  So  far  as  the  helief  in  a  living  Grod  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  oonsdousness  of  personal  responsibility 
and  spiritual  immortality  are  realized,  the  Word  of  God,  and  pre- 
emmently  the  ntteranoes  of  Christ  as  that  Word,  affirm  truths  and 
sustain  hopes  which  are  laboriously  excogitated  by  the  human  reason, 
or  intuitively  apprehended  by  the  conscience ;  and  so  far  as  the  great 
.perplexity  arising  from  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  concerned,  Chris- 
sanity  does  not  make  it,  but  recognises  it,  and  does  much  to  reduce 
perplexity  and  to  soothe  the  trembling  conscience.  The  mode  in 
which  this  argument  is  conducted  amounts  to  the  production  of  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  biblical  theology  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Few  questions  are  omitted,  and  the  classification  is 
admirable,  being  chronological,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  continuous 
evolution  of  the  truth  which  at  length  in  Christ  is  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge.  Canon  Barry  shows  that  the  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity from  those  who  would  repudiate  its  supernatural  teaching  is 
repelled  by  his  main  thesis,  that  it  is  not  preternatural,  that  it  does 
not  violate,  but  that  it  affirms  the  world-wide  revelation  of  God  in 
nature  and  history.  Further,  the  attack  on  it  on  the  part  of  those  who 
minimize  its  excellence  by  levelling  it  down  to  the  character  of  a 
world-religion,  utterly  fails  when  its  sublime  differentia  is  discerned. 
This  peculiarity  consists  mainly  in  the  exposition  it  gives  of  the  cove- 
nant between  Gk>d  and  man,  which  reaches  its  highest  expression  in 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word. 

All  this  is  but  a  preparation  for  "  the  positive  evidences  for 
Christianity,"  which  are  given  in  nine  chapters  of  great  comprehensive- 
ness and  convincing  power.  The  topics  treated  are,  the  order  of  these 
evidences ;  the  intellectual  system  of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  other  religions,  and  as  involving  the  individuality  of  man;  and  the 
unity  of  origin  and  force  in  nature  and  humanity.  The  belief  in  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  the  one  God  the  Father  of  all, 
famishes  the  solution  of  the  deepest  problems  of  philosophy.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  moral  force  of  Christianity,  and 
the  spiritual  life . involved  in  Christianity;  and  the  author  shows 
that^  whereas  Stoicism,  Agnosticism,  and  Pelagianism  exhibit  the 
perilous  side  of  seif-amsciauanesa :  and  whereas  Pessimism,  and  nature 
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worship,  exaggerate  the  nligious  tendency  to  t^-forget/vlnat, 
Christianity  presentB  the  two  opposing  elements  in  sublime  harmony. 
This  discussion  is  followed  by  another  on  two  aspects  of  the  life  of 
Christy  as  seen  by  liie  world,  and  by  His  diedplee,  aad  Uie  author 
concludes  with  a  very  compr«^nsiye  treatment  of  tlie  "prorinee" 
and  "  the  doctrines  of  faith." 

We  must  admit  tliat  ihe  tension  of  a  greftt  atgament,  which  never 
relaxes  its  hold  through  so  many  varied  themes,  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion, demands  earnest  study  and  repeated  perusal  fturly  to  eetimate  it, 
and  we  strongly  commend  it  to  students.  Culm  delibontion,  entire 
fairness,  masterly  analysis  of  a  complicated  mass  of  material,  and  a 
devout  and  holy  purpose,  are  conspicuous  throughout.  The  work 
amounts  to  a  course  of  biblical,  apologetic  and  dermatic  theology  of 
no  mean  value  in  these  days,  when  we  are  loudly  challenged  to  give 
a  reason  of  tlu  hope  that  is  in  us. 

IhUy.  With  lUutlralwnt  qf  Courage,  Patietics,  and  Endvrtmce.  By 
Sauuel  Smiles,  LL.D,,  author  of  "  Self-help,"  etc.  (John 
Murray.) 
Dr.  Smiles  has  issued  anotlier  volume  of  what  he  will  not  be 
ofiended  1^  our  describing  as  "  lay  sermons,"  replete  with  illustm- 
tions  drawn  from  all  times  and  places,  A  high  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  euTiestnees  pervades  these  facile  and  forcible  expositions  of 
all  that  is  noblest  in  human  life.  The  biographical  matraial  at  the 
aathor's  disposal  and  the  tact  with  which  he  has  utilized  his  multi- 
tudinous details  are  equally  satisfactory.  Some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  amused  themselves  by  mulnng  a  little  list  of  slight  inaccurades 
of  statement  to  be  found  in  these  four  hundred  pages.  Whether 
microsooinc  critidsm  of  this  kind  is  deserved  or  not,  to  our  mind  the 
volume  speaks  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  force  both  of  our  shame  and 
our  sins  ;  it  indicates  with  great  penetration  many  grievous  defects 
of  modem  society,  and  exposes  the  causes  of  our  national  weakness. 
The  author  gives,  moreover,  such  scatiiing  account  of  our  dis- 
honesties  and  moral  deterioration,  that  &x  reader  may  here  and  there 
he  half  disposed  to  take  up  the  wail  of  the  pessimist,  or  join  the 
cynic  in  bis  sneer  at  goodness  or  nobleness.  But  Dr.  Smiles  is  too 
much  smitten  witli  the  love  of  goodness  to  leave  us  long  in  the  seat 
of  the  soomer,  and  in  bis  enumeration  of  the  men  that  cannot  be 
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bought — in  his  portraiture,  e.g,,  of  Columbus,  Savanaxola,  and  Las 
Gasas,  in  his  glowing  setting  forth^of  the  resouroes  and  courage  of  the 
sailor  and  the  soldier,  in  his  brilliant  photograph  of  the  heroes  of 
philanthropy  and  of  Christian  missions,  he  leaves  us  after  all  grate- 
fal  that  we  belong  to  a  race  capable  of  such  noble  deeds,  possessing 
such  lofty  characteristics.  Would  that  the  volume  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  young  men,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats. 
It  is  well  to  have  our  moral  rottenness  probed,  and  to  see  along  the 
ooflst-lines  of  life  the  beacon  lights,  which  reveal  to  mariners  on  the 
stormy  sea  both  their  peril  and  the  haven  of  rest. 


COMMEKTABIES. 

Tke  Memorial  EdUum  of  the  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  printed 
expresdyfor  the  Strndaij-edhocl  Celebration  of  1880  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  Henry  Prowde,  London),  combines  in  matchless  form 
Ihe  advantages  of  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  Concordance,  and  Atlas,  with 
a  dearly-printed  marginal  reference  Bible  and  much  miscellaneous 
information.  The  eminent  scholars  who  have  contributed  to  the 
special  departments  of  Sacred  Literature  here  represented  give  admir- 
able guarantee  of  accuracy.  We  believe  that  the  *'  Helps  to  the  Study  of 
the  Bible  **  are  published  separately,  if  desired.  We  advise  all  Sunday- 
school  teachers  not  provided  with  this  kind  of  help  in  their  studies 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  avail  themselves  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  well-digested  information. — The  Student's  GontmeiUary 
en  the  Hohf  BitHe,  founded  on  the  Speakers  Convmeniary.  Abridged 
andeditedbyJ.M.Fuller,  M.A.  Vol.IIL  (John  Murray.)  The  por- 
tion of  Scripture  handled  in  the  volume  before  us  consists  of  the  books 
of  Job,  Bsalms,  Proverbs,  Eccleeiastes,  and  Canticles,  which  in  the 
<'rigiBal  commentary  were  treated  by  Canon  Cook,  Dean  Johnson, 
ftofesaor  Plumptre,  Kevs.  C.  J.  Elliott,  W.  T.  Bullock,  and  T.  L. 
Kingsbary.  The  condensed  commentary  before  us  represents  the 
spirit  and  judgment  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  larger  work.  To 
those  who  desire  sensible,  careful  explanations  of  the  Sacred  Texts, 
linef  exposition  of  the  historical  and  literary  problems  connected 
with  the  authorship  of  each  book,  a  commentary  aiming  more  at 
int^lectoal  enlightenment  than  practical  reflection,  and  reproduced 
by  careful  alnidgment,  we  cordially  recommend  this  work,  which 
will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. — A  Popular  ComTMvUary  on  the 
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LITERART  NOTICES. 


N^ew  Testament.  By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Efus- 
copal  Methodist  Church.  Yol,  Y.  Titus — ^Revelation.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  This  admirable  work  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
pilation of  the  expositions  of  other  commentators.  Dr.  Whedon 
reveals  originality  of  judgment  and  force  of  expression  that  are  en- 
tirely refreshing.  We  are  much  interested  in  his  vigorous  and  highly 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
His  verdict  is  in  favour  of  Paul,  and  he  conquers  the  difficulty  of  the 
style  by  a  very  ingenious  hypothesis.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  is,  according  to  Dr.  Whedon,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  the  later  date  is  assigned  to  the  composition,  viz.,  shortly 
before  his  martyrdom.  He  strongly  advocates  the  later  or  Domitianic 
date  for  the  Apocalypse  against  the  increasing  assent  of  modem 
scholarship.  His  plan  of  the  Apocalypse  deserves  very  careful 
examination.  We  think  the  dignity  of  this  work  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  ineffective  woodcuts  which  disfigure  its  pages,  but, 
as  a  whole,  it  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and  fills  a 
niche  of  its  own  in  the  ev^r-enlarging  amphitheatre  of  Biblical 
exegesis  and  exposition.  —  Critical  and  Exegetioal  Cammentaiy 
on  the  New  Testcment.  By  H.  A.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th  J).  From 
the  German,  the  translation  revised  and  edited  by  William  P. 
Dickson,  D.D.  T/ie  Epistles  to  the  EphesianSy  Philemon^  translated 
by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A.  Tlis  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  by 
Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  D.D.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  The  publishers  are 
making  admirable  and  regular  progress  with  the  great  work  of  Meyer. 
One  of  the  volumes  before  us  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  series,  but  by  Dr.  Gottlieb  Liinemann,  who,  in  our 
opinion,  comes  very  little  behind  Dr.  Meyer  in  the  extent  of  his 
research  and  the  fulness  of  his  exegetical  illustrations.  These  two  dis- 
tinguished critics,  like  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Wieseler,  and  others,  spend 
far  too  much  time  and  space  in  detailing  rather  than  refuting  the 
interpretations  they  reject,  and  in  reviewing  the  method  in  which 
their  compatriots  have  contended  with  each  other.  It  often  requires 
an  unnecessary  effort  to  discover  what  either  Dr.  Meyer  or  Dr. 
Liinemann  actually  holds  to  be  the  real  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Some  one  who  would  condense  Meyer  by  expelling  all  references  to 
other  interpretations,  and  all  quotations  from  inaccessible  German 
grammarians  and  from  rare  scholi«e  upon  obscure  dassics,  would  con- 
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fer  a  great  boon  upon  those  English  students  who  have  not  the  library 
of  a  German  university  at  their  command.  But  barring  this  peculiarity 
(which  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Meyer),  the  volumes  before  us 
are  Yeiy  rich  and  valuable.  Dr.  Gloag,  who  has  done  such  good  service 
in  his  introductioh  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  is  particularly  at  home  in 
the  translation  of  Liinemann's  great  dissertation  on  *'  the  Man  of  Sin." 

Th  ExpogUar.  Edited  by  Kev.  S.  Cox.  Vol.  XII.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Vol.  XII.  completes  the  first  series  of  this  valu- 
able publication,  and  in  the  quality  of  its  material  it  is  in  no  whit 
behind  the  chief  of  its  predecessors.  In  it  the  Editor  concludes  his 
new  translation  and  admirable  comments  on  the  Book  of  Job.  It 
contains  also  clever  exegetical  papers  by  Professor  Massie,  interesting 
and  suggestive  articles  by  Canon  Farrar,  Dr.  Matheson,  and  other 
distingoished  writer^,  and  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  trans- 
cendently  beautiftd  "  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  to  which,  as 
published  in  a  more  permanent  form,  we  hope  to  refer  again.  The 
staff  of  writers  retained  for  the  second  series  of  this  periodical 
gtiarantee  its  continued  value  and  success. 


The  Bev.  William  Thorp,  who,  on  December  22nd,  1880,  ''was  not, 
for  Qod  took  him,"  was  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  saintly  servant  of 
the  Lord,  and,  so  long  as  delicate  health  permitted,  a  most  honoured 
and  beloved  Congregational  pastor.  He  was  well,  if  not  widely,  cul- 
tured, and  possessed  an  intense  and  a  refined  love  of  the  beautiful 
both  in  nature  and  art.  His  personal  presence  was  singularly 
impressive,  and  over  his  countenance  there  was  thrown  the  placid 
parity  of  his  own  inward  communings. 

By  birth  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  his  family  was  in  repute  among 
leading  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Manchester.  From  a 
child  he  was  remarkable  for  that  poetic  temperament  which  gave  him 
afterwards  a  keen  and  penetrative  appreciation  of  the  force  of  words, 
uid  of  Classic  and  English  literature.  For  some  few  years  he  was  in 
^^08111668  as  a  cotton-broker,  and  during  that  time  he  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  He  once  told  me  of  a  heavy  mercantile 
failure,  whereby  he  was  a  loser  of  nearly  j£3,000.    Friends  hastened 
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to  express  their  sympathy  under  so  serious  a  loss  to  one  so  young  in 
business ;  but  said  he,  "  I  never  trod  the  pavement  of  the  Exchange 
with  a  firmer  step  than  I  did  that  morning,  and  have  never  felt  more 
than  I  then  did  how  Christ's  doctrine  of  repose  on  Providence  taught 
me  to  leave  God  to  provide." 

Happily  there  are  ministers  who  survive  him,  and  among  them  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Conder  and  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  who  studied  with  Mr. 
Thorp  at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  who  will  bear  record  to  his  erudi- 
tion, elegant  translations  in  class,  affectionateness  and  courtesy,  and 
the  elevating  influence  of  his  serene  and  holy  character  upon  all  in  the 
house.  John  Angell  James  said  of  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  of  all 
the  students  and  ministers  he  had  "received  at  bistable,  he  had  never 
entertained  a  more  perfect  gentleman  or  a  more  thorough  Christian.** 
The  regard  was  reciprocated,  and  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Thorp  in  a 
finely-condensed  delineation  of  that  great  pastor's  character  which  was 
inserted  in  a  paper  that  I  was  requested  to  prepare  on  "  The  Influence 
Mr.  James  exerted  on  the  Students  of  the  College,"  and  which 
appears  in  the  "  Life  "  (pp.  378-388). 

In  1844,  Mr.  Thorp  became  the  colleague  at  Shrewsbury  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Weaver.  Six  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
James  said,  "  Co-pastorships  have  often  proved  unhappy.  Here  was 
an  instance  in  which  the  aged  and  the  young  lived,  loved,  and  worked 
together  with  the  reverent  esteem  of  a  son  on  the  one  part,  the  tender 
aflection  of  a  father  on  the  other,  and  reciprocal  confidence  on  both.'* 
After  Mr.  Weaver's  decease,  Mr.  Thorp  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
full  pastorate.  And  during  the  following  years,  his  accurate  Biblical 
scholarship,  generous  aims,  constancy  to  truth,  high  courtesy,  and 
undeviating  disinterestedness  secured  for  him,  and  for  the  Congrega- 
tional principles  he  represented,  a  veiy  marked  ascendency.  The 
Rev.  Geoige  Kettle,  his  successor,  speaks  of  his  ministry  as  "  marked 
by  the  highest  order  of  spiritual  insight  and  excellence,  the  effects  of 
which  are  visible  to  this  day."  He  held  very  firm  opinions  as  a 
Dissenter,  and  on  one  occasion  emphatically  pronounced  them.  In 
politics  his  Liberalism  was  most  decided.  He  nevertheless  won  from 
men  of  different  views  conspicuous  proofs  of  este^oi ;  moved  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  clergy,  as  a  joint  local  secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  for  twenty  years  was  held  in  affectionate  regard  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Hill,  and  by  his  brethren  of  the  county. 
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Compelled  by  his  state  of  health  to  seek  a  smaller  charge,  he  con- 
sented for  a  time  to  minister  in  a  chapel  at  North  Malvern.  There 
the  poor  loved  him,  and  the  visitors  at  the  place,  of  various  eccle- 
siastical views,  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  cultured  unfolding  of 
Scripture,  and  his  high  Christian  tone  of  life.  At  this  time  poetical 
pieces  from  his  pen,  and  especially  sonnets,  appeared  in  different 
periodicals. 

He  was  now,  however,  becoming  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  after  this 
period  his  married  life  ended,  of  which  his  sister — the  wife  of  an 
honoured  vicar  in  Cheltenham — says :  "It  most  beautifully  brought 
out  the  force  of  the  type  of  Christ's  love  to  the  ChurcL'* 

Mr.  Baptist  Noel  once  said  that  a  true  minister's  life  had  threo 
periods  of  influence.  In  the  first,  he  was  the  fervent  evangelist ;  in 
the  second,  the  wise  pastor ;  and  in  the  third,  he  preached  by  his  holy 
life.  Mr.  Thorp  did  this  in  the  several  places  where  he  sought  to  win 
back  health.  Karely  could  it  be  said  more  emphatically  of  any  man 
that  "  the  word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  him  richly  in  all  wisdom."  His 
af^bility,  his  purity,  his  touches  of  humour,  his  quick  perceptions  of 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  strange  power  of  his  words  to  animate 
and  to  soothe,  all  gave  to  his  last  years  a  very  hallowed  and  ennobling 
influence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1879  I  went  to  Malvern  to  see  him.  On  my 
expressing  concern  at  his  loneliness,  he  said,  with  a  face  transfigured 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  "  I  am  with  God."  Never  will  that 
interview  be  forgotten.  Wondrous  revelations  of  the  Divine  glory 
and  love  were  vouchsafed  to  him,  and,  in  the  deepest  humility  of  a 
redeemed  sinner,  he  spoke  of  them.  I  afterwards  walked  under  the 
shadow  of  those  Malvern  hills  as  one  who  had  heard  unspeakable 
words  of  consolation  and  elevation.  William  Guest. 


The  Managers  of  The  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  following  Sacramental  Collections,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the 
"Widows'  Fund ":— Homsey,  by  Mr.  W.  Hazell,  £U  IBs.  5d.; 
Huyton,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  £2 ;  Edghill,  by  Mr.  S.  Hughes, 
XI 168.  lid. ;  Ossett,  by  Mr.  Saberton,  £1  10s. ;  Clevedon,  by  Mr.  E. 
Button,  Xl  lOs.;  Holt,  by  Kev.  T.  Rogers,  £1  Is.;  Hythe,  by  Rev. 
V.  Ward,  £1  Is. ;  Melford,  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Eastman,  10s.;  W. 
Stobart>  Esq.  {Donation),  £5. 


Thx  Half-j'early  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Evakosucai. 
Maoazine  vaa  held  at  Cair's  Beetaurant,  Strand,  on  Thursday, 
January  the  13th,  1881. 

The  Bev.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

Prayer  was  o9ered  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Statham,  after  which  the 
usual  husineeB  was  transacted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  accounts  duly  audited.  Thanks  wei« 
voted  to  the  auditora,  who  were  requested  to  continue  their  services. 

The  Bev.  W.  Roberts,  B.A.,  was  appointed  a  Trustee,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Baleigh. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  grante  were  examined,  and  the- 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  in  the  list  of  grantees, 
as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the  sum  voted : — 


Age. 


Agp. 


'  The  Secretary  reported  the  decease  of  three  of  the  widows,  who  had 
long  been  on  the  roll,  and  read  lettere  from  members  of  their  families, 
stating  how  gratefully  the  annual  grant  had  alwaj^  been  received. 

Some  special  donations  were  voted  to  meet  urgent  claims,  and  new 
cases  were  adopted  to  fill  up  the  vncancies  occasioned  bj'  death. 


[February,  1881. 
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I-— C|e  Gospel  in  Stangolia. 

By  xhb  Rev.  James  Oilmour,  M.A. 

THE  missionazy  purchaaes,  in  some  towns  on  the  frontier  between 
China  and  Mongolia,  tents,  carts,  utensils,  flour,  rice,  grain,  &o., 
and  then  hires,  from  some  friendly  Mongol  settlement,  oxen  to  draw  the 
carts,  and  a  couple  of  men  to  manage  the  oxen,  set  up  the  tents,  and 
do  the  work  of  the  caravan  generally.  When  a  cluster  of  tents  is 
reached  a  halt  is  called,  the  tents  are  set  up,  the  goods  unloaded,  a  fire 
of  the  quick  axgal  is  started,  and  soon  master  and  men  abandon  them- 
selTSB  to  tea-drinking.  Meantime,  natives  of  the  place  have  gathered 
round.  Sometimes  they  are  very  friendly,  and  assist  in  setting  up  the 
tents;  sometimes  they  stand  by  counting  their  beads  and  looking  on; 
bat  almost  always  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  join  in  the  tea-drinking. 
Some  of  them  are  attracted  by  the  medicine,  which  they  have  heard, 
bj  report  going  before,  is  dispensed  gratis ;  some  are  drawn  merely  by 
idle  curiosity;  some  few  come  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  Mongol  book. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  a  little  distant  at  first.  Tea  even  fails  to 
tbaw  completely  their  reserve,  and  it  is  not  till  a  case  of  Scripture 
pictures,  gaudy  with  colours,  is  produced  that  old  and  young  find 
tbeir  tongues  and  crowd  around  all  eye  and  ear.  A  selection  of  the 
pictoies  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  stating  the  main  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  picture,  the  eye  assisting  the 
ear,  even  people  of  small  intellectual  ability  often  apprehend  the 
teaching  clearly,  and  remember  it  distinctly.  The  pictures  exhausted, 
thea  come  the  books.  These  comprise  three  or  four  tracts,  some  of 
which  have  pictuses,  a  catechism,  and  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.  The 
tract,  being  written  in  an  easy  style  and  free  from  proper  names, 
preBents  no  difficulty  to  a  moderately  good  scholar ;  the  catechism  does 
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lot  nm  BO  smoothly;  bat  when  lie  comes  to  the  Oospel,  nay  but  «  verr 
noeptiocally  good  reader  stumbles  badly,  and  frequently  lays  down  tha 
book,  saying  it  is  too-munh  for  him.  Indeed,  long  experience  of  mai>j 
liferent  Mongol  sehdbie  atteaqttiiig  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  teat 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  portions  of  Matthew's  Ooepel  of  which  ui 
onassiated  Uongol  can  make  sense  at  all  are  oomparatively  few.  la 
[nBtice  to  the  ttanslatots,  of  whom  the  prearat  writer  was  tiot  on,  it 
is  tally  fitir  to  state  that  the  findt  does  niit  seam  to  lie  wittt  the  tnus- 
latJOQ.  The  difBoulty  seems  to  arise  from  the  want  of  acqnaintaon, 
>n  the  part  of  the  reader,  with  Gospel  tmths  and  doctrines,  from  a 
dight  indefiniteneas  inherent  to  Mongol  writing,  and,  perhaps  msial}-, 
Itom  proper  names,  Old  TestBnant  ntereooes,  and  Jewish  customs 
)0(nuTing  or  referred  to  in  the  said  Gospel.  From  the  oombioatioc 
>f  all  these  causes  it  happens  that  a  Uongol,  even  a  good  achoUr, 
leldom,  even  after  a  good  deal  of  trying,  snoceeds  in  extracting  mucb 
neaning  from  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  one  is  ibroed,  rather  nnwilliDglj 
t  muBt  be  confessed,  to  the  opinion  that,  in  propagating  ChristiaDitf 
immg  the  heathen,  tracts  and  other  bocks  are,  in  the  initial  stagw  at 
east,  more  osefnl  than  portions  of  the  Bible  itself.  Of  oonne,  after  b 
nan  has  been  taught  somewhat  of  the  dootrines  and  &ota  of  Chriatiaiiitj, 
Jie  moat  useful  book  that  can  be  put  into  his  hands  is  the  Bible, 
lut  it  seems  very  doubtful  if,  in  many  cases,  much  good  is  accom- 
ilished  by  placing  the  Bible  in  the  bands  of  a  heathen  as  a  first  step 
owards  his  enlightenment.  This  refen  first  and  mainly  to  Mongolia. 
mt  if  tracts  and  treatises  are  ondeistood  more  eaaily  than  the  Bible  in 
llongolia,  may  not  the  same  thing  hold  true  in  China  t  Qranting  thitt 
he  Chinese  language  is  free  from  the  indefiniteuess  inherent  to  tba 
Ifongol,  do  not  heathen  Chinese,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  stumble 
A  proper  names,  references  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  atlnsiont 
o  Jewish  manners  and  costoms  t  In  selling  Bibles  in  China,  fi>r  the  moet 
lart,  the  reader  takes  his  purchase  and  disappears,  aad  the  colporteur  or 
oissionary  hopes  the  best  from  the  transaction ;  but  if,  as  in  MocgoliB, 
he  missionary  or  colporteur  bad  the  opportunity  of  sitting  with  the 
lUrohaser  for  half-an-hour  or  a  whole  hour,  and  helping  him  to  read  bii 
ook,  it  is  just  possible  that  t^-acd-by  the  earnest  Christian  evaageliit 
rould  hope  more  for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  man  who  bouj^t 
"  Peep  of  Day,"  for  example,  than  of  the  man  who  bought  a  Go^  of 
ven  a  New  Testament.  The  great  Bible  Sodetiee  sell  their  Biblei  Su 
nd  wide  over  China.  Th^  do  well.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  egotpe 
iie  oonvictioD  that  they  would  do  much  better  if  they  allowed  tbeir 
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colpoctams  to  sell  traotB  along  ^tk  the  Bibles.  If  the  nature  and  oon- 
Btitution  of  the  Bible  SoeietieB  make  tUa  impoMiblOy  could  not  it  be 
amoged  that  a  BiUa  man  and  a  traot  maa  ahonld  go  together?  It 
is  knovB  and  admittad  that  thece  ase  inataoioes  o£  meii  conyarted  from 
hcathenian  to  Chriatiamty,  men  who  never  met  a  Ghnstian  and  who  never 
handled  a  Chriatiaii  book  except  the-  Bible ;  bat  thaae  men  are  very  rare, 
and  in.  the  gaoeral  ckoalation  of  the  BiUe  it  would  very  much  increaae 
tiie  nnmber  of  those  who  gei  to  understand  the  Saored  Word  if  it  were 
accompanied  by  treatises  and  explanatory  traets. 

CHBISTIANITT  AND  BUDDHISM  COMPARED. 

But  to  return  to  the  tent  and  the  Mongol.    After  a  Mongol  has  received 
some  idea  of  Chriatianityy  he  fiir  the  moet  part  expresses  himself  entirely 
satisfied.     He  says  it  is  good.    It  is  like  his  own  religion.    It  is  the  same. 
And  he  aaye  this,  though  what  he  has  read  or  what  he  has  had  told  him 
iododes  prominent  and  pointed  statements  of  Christian  doctrines  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  his  own  Buddhism.     It 
is  then  neoossary  to  go  baok  with  him  and  point  out  the  differences,  and, 
if  he  at  last  understands  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  Buddhist  and  a  good 
Ouistian  at  the  same  time,  his  next  thought  is  that  it  is  quite  superfluous 
to  bring  any  other  or  any  new  religion  to  him  who  is  supplied  with  what 
lie  regards  as  such  an  excellent  one  already.    When  a  Mongol  understands 
that  Christianity  is  intended  to  supersede  Buddhism,  his  first  thought 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  despise  the  smallnesB  of  our  Scriptures  as 
compared  with  his  own.    Their  Scriptures  form  a  library  of  large  volumes 
vhioh  it  takes  a  good  string  of  camels  to  carry.    The  idea  of  such  Scrip- 
tures being  superseded  by  a  small  book  which  a  child  can  carry  in  one 
^d !    When,  too,  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  two  Scriptures,  the  Buddhist  can,  if  he  is  well  up,  produce  no  mean 
list  of  excellent  doctrines ;  and,  when  it  comes  to  miracles,  the  Buddhist 
thinks  that  those  he  can  quote  are  not  a  whit  behind  those  of  our  Scrip- 
tures.   It  is  true  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  teaching, 
and  the  spirit,  aim,  and  circumstances,  of  the  miracles  in  the  two  Scrip- 
tures.   It  is  also  true  that  a  Christian  man,  of  fair  intelligence,  can  see 
tbe  difference  of  aim,  and  bent^  and  tone  of  the  inspired  writing  and  the 
Buddhistic  compositions  as  plainly  and  readily  as  an  ordinary  man  of 
common  intelligence  can  tell  a  wall  raised  by  the  hands  of  a  competent 
builder  from  the  attempted  imitation  of  a  bungling  amateur.    This  is  all 
true.    And  in  the  case  of  a  man  educated  in  Christianity  and  intelligent 
as  to  Buddhism,  this  palpable  difference  would  carry  overwhelming  weight 
^tb  -it  in  favour  of   Christianity.     But   blindly  and    enthusiastically 
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bigoted  for  Buddhism  as  they  are,  the  Mongols  are  hardly  in  b  pontion 
to  fed  the  fone  of  ailments  drawn  from  this  bohtocl 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  erroneoos  astronomy  and  geognph; 
Doized  Qp  in,  and  ibrming  an  integral  part  of,  the  Boddhistio  SoriptDTea 
vonld  lay  these  Scriptures  open  to  snccessful  attack.  But  th«  truth 
leems  to  be  that  a  devout  Buddhist  is  no  more  disturbed  as  to  the 
reliability  of  his  Soriptnres,  vhen  their  false  geography  and  astronomy 
m  attacked,  than  a  devout  Christian  is  alarmed  for  the  stability  of  his 
Bible  when  he  hears  a  geologist  lecturing  on  the  first  chapters  of 
Senesis. 

GOUNTINQ  THE  COST. 

Superadded  to  these  intelleotoal  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in 
attempting  to  propagate  Chnstianity  in  Mongolia,  is  another  difficulty 
pxisser  in  its  nature  and  only  less  powerful  in  its  operation  than  those 
neutioned  above.  This  is  the  almost  all-powerful  sway  th&t  Buddhism 
las  over  its  Mongol  votaries,  and  the  intensity  of  the  bigoted  enthusiBstn 
irith  whioh  the  Mongols  cling  to  their  religion,  Consider&ble  aoquuntance 
irith  Mongolia,  with  Mongols,  and  with  Mongolian  habits  and  arrasge- 
Doents  of  life  leads  to  the  conviction  that  any  one  Mongol  ooming  oat 
}f  Buddhism  and  accepting  Christianity  would  lead  a  very  precariooB 
sxlstence  on  the  plain,  if,  in  fact,  he  could  exist  there  at  all.  It  it 
perfectly  true  that,  were  a  Mongol  really  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
iThristiani^,  he,  like  many  other  martyrs,  would  not  confer  with  flesh  and 
ilood ;  but  still  tlis  hardship  that  would  follow  a  oonfession  of  Christianity 
nuBt  not  be  forgotten  in  stating  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
Uongols  becoming  Christians. 

A  FBACTICAL  TEST. 

Bat  there  is  one  point  where  the  superiority  of  Chriatiaoity  can  be 
made  manifest  to  the  Mongols — that  is,  by  its  fruits.  Buddhism  is  sn 
slaborate  and  in  many  respects  a  grand  system ;  but  id  one  thing  it  fiuls 
ilgnally— that  is,  in  producing  holiness.  A  Mongol,  when  attacked  on  tbia 
point,  for  the  most  part  does  not  make  much  of  a  defence.  He  knova 
and  admits  that  his  religion  does  not  purify  the  heart  and  produce  the 
[raits  of  holy  living ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oonunerual  view  takoi  of  the 
relation  of  ain  and  merit  militates  against  morality,  and  if  he  be  not  oii< 
>f  the  ignorant  devout,  but  a  man  of  good  information,  he  irill  admit  thst 
the  temples  are  often  little  more  than  cages  of  unclean  birds.  Here,  then, 
is  the  hope  for  Christianity.  If  it  can  be  made  manifest  to  the  Mongols 
that  Jesus  can  cleanse  a  man's  heart  and  reform  his  conduct,  can  latki 
the  vile  man  pure  and  the  thief  honest,  that  would  be  an  argument  that 
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they  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  Their  own  lamas  make  plenty  of 
fasa  and  mystery  over  their  medical  system,  but  there  are  things  that  with 
all  their  fuss  and  mystery  they  cannot  cure.  And  when  a  little  foreign 
medicine  is  applied  and  a  cure  follows,  no  carefully  reasoned-out  argument, 
Qo  erudite  chemical  lecture,  is  required  to  convince  them  of  the  efficacy  of 
tlie  remedy.  In  the  same  way  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  efiects  of  Christianity  will,  when  they  see  its  purifying  power, 
convince  the  Mongols  of  its  superiority  in  a  way  that  arguments  and 
diacuBsions  on  its  internal,  external,  and  historical  evidences  never  could 
do.  In  this  seems  to  lie  the  only  hope  for  the  success  of  Christianity  in 
Mongolia. 

As  yet  the  Mission  with  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  connected  has 
no  converts  to  report.  In  Mongolia,  to  receive  as  a  Christian  an  un- 
vorthy  man  would  practically  destroy  the  effect  of  almost  the  only 
argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  to  which  a  Mongol  is  open — namely, 
the  aigument  from  the  power  which  union  to  Christ  has  in  renewing  a 
sum's  heart  and  life. 

THE  Antsihahaka  Province  lies  to  the  north  of  Imerina,  the  journey 
between  the  respective  capitals  occupying  six  days.  The  Province 
^▼ers  an  area  of  some  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000.  Since  the  year  1875  mission  labours  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  district  by  the  Eev.  J.  Peabse,  assisted  by  native 
evangelists.  The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Sihanaka  as  a  tribe  are 
proverbial ;  and  these  characteristics  manifest  themselves  less  in  active 
opposition  to  the  Gk)8pel  than  in  stolid  indifference  to  its  message.  So  far 
tt  the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  attendance  at  public  worship 
U  concerned,  but  little  is  left  to  desire.  The  people,  however,  fail  to  take 
^7  personal  interest  in  the  truths  taught^  and  are  too  unconcerned  either 
to  question  or  to  contradict  them.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  our 
minionazy  brother  is  not  left  without  encouragement  in  his  work.  During 
his  five  years'  residence  twenty-four  adults  have  been  baptized,  and  some  of 
tbem  admitted  to  the  church ;  and  this  number  might  have  been  greatly 
vii^ed  were  the  probation  to  which  candidates  are  submitted  less 
thorough  and  searching.  Three  Sihanaka  youths  are  now  under  a  course 
of  trauung  in  the  Normal  School  at  Antananarivo  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  in 
due  time  return  as  teachers  or  evangelists  to  their  countrymen.  In  a 
>6view  of  the  mission  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  local  press  in 
toe  eapital  Mr.  Pearse  thus  writes : — 
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"  Every  vestige  of  public  idolatry  lias  been  swept  away  &om  the  Antsihanaka 
District.  The  chief  influence  wliich  brought  about  tliat  result  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen  of  IMadagascar  in  ordering  the  Royal  idols  to  be  destroyed  in  1869. 
This  was  referred  t4)  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  speech  he  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  CSiapel  Royal,  in  April  last,  and  was  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  '  wandeifiil 
thing '  to  have  taken  place  in  Madagascar  ;  and  in  it  we  all  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  power  of  God  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spiiit.  The  iwpulation  of 
Antsihanaka  may  now  be  described  as  non-idolatoi"8  and  non-christian.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  that  we  can  affirm  the  former.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, including  those  who  attend  our  services,  are  still  undoubtedly  heatben  at 
heart,  and  also  in  many  of  theii*  beliefs  and  pmctices  ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  to  their  supei-stitions,  after  having  given  up  their  idols,  reminds  me  of 
the  Welsh  chieftain  who,  having  embraced  the  Gospel  in  a  way,  abandoned  the 
profession  of  heathenism,  but  still  retained  the  practice  of  cannibalism  ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  no  need  for  work  on  the  Sunday,  had  his  human  victims  killed 
and  also  codced  on  Saturday  ! 

"  In  my  Report  for  1877-78,  I  gave  a  short  account  of  how  large  numbers 
of  the  people  at  that  time  wore  a  single  grain  of  Indian  com  around  their  neck 
as  a  talisman  against  a  disease  which,  it  was  affimied,  a  tenrec  had  annoimc€<I 
would  appear.  During  this  year,  a  similar  storj*  agitatetl  the  people.  In  the- 
month  of  Febniaiy,  a  report  was  circulated  that  a  dog  had  spoken,  and  announced 
that  a  hurricane,  causing  gi-ievous  famine,  would  devastate  the  district ;  that 
immense  hailstones  would  descend  ;  and  that  even  the  heavens  would  ffldL  Tu 
prevent  tliis  calamity,  the  people  were  told  to  get  six  black  and  six  white  beads, 
and  to  wear  them  round  the  neck,  as  that  would  prevent  any  harm  overtaking 
the  wearer.  The  result  was  that  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  with 
these  twelve  beads  hung  by  a  thread  roimd  the  neck,  believing  in  their  talismanic 
power  to  preserve  them  from  evil. 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  among  those  who  came  into  the  dispensary,  was  a  man 
far  advanced  in  life,  who  wore  around  his  neck  a  greasy  string  upon  which  were 
threaded  tw'o  black  and  two  white  beads.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  object  of 
wearing  them.  On  hearing  my  question,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  stiing,  which 
had  the  effect  of  breaking  it.  *  Oh  ! '  he  said,  *  it  is  of  no  fuither  use  since  it  i 
broken.  She  said  so,'  he  continued  ;  *  yes,  she  said  that  if  the  thread  broke  it 
would  avail  no  longer.'  *  Well,'  I  asked,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  I '  *  Oh  I ' 
he  replied,  *  a  sorceress  in  our  village  told  us  to  wear  four  beads  like  that,  and  we 
all  obeyed  her.  She  said  that  it  was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  cause  the  itdns  to  fidl ; 
and  when  we  did  it  the  rain  came  last  year,  whereas,  if  we  had  not  obeyed  her, 
there  would  have  been  a  drought ! ' 

**  The  fear  of  witches  and  the  belief  in  witchcraft  by  these  people  also  remain 
as  firmly  rooted  in  their  minds  as  their  superstitious  regard  for  charms.  Within 
the  past  month,  this  has  received  a  painful  illustration.  I  was  asked  to  go  and 
see  Andriantsingory,  a  man  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Ambatondiazaka 
congi-egation  fxovn  before  the  time  of  our  arrival  here.  Upon  reaching  the  house, 
I  foimd  him  suffering  from  pneumonia,  and,  while  giving  him  the  medicines 
which  I  thought  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  him,  I  urged  upon  his  family  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  gi-eatest  care  lest  he  shovdd  be  e^qxxsed  to  cold.  I  con- 
tinued to  attend  him  for  four  days,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  hi? 
relatives  took  liim  away,  on  one  cold  day,  to  a  hut  in  the  fields,  the  real  reason 
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fur  wliich  was  that  they  believed  there  were  so  ninny  witches  in  the  town  that, 
if  he  remained  hew,  his  illneas  would  be  sure  to  end  iatally.  The  poor  fellow 
would  not  submit  to  this  removal  by  his  friendp,  and  during  the  night  he  walked 
Lack  to  town  from  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  taken.  He  sent  to  me  early 
the  following  (Saturday)  morning,  asking  me  to  visit  him  again  and  to  continue* 
to  give  him  medicine.  I  was  very  happy  to  do  so,  and,  although  his  disease  was 
a;,"cjravated  by  exposure  and  fetigue,  yet  I  indulged  some  hope  of  liis  recovery. 
But,  mged  by  their  continued  fears  of  the  witches  in  this  town,  his  Mends 
remored  him  again  on  the  Thursday,  and  he  died  the  next  morning  in  some 
m^iuble  hnt  to  which  he  had  been  taken* 

"Tlie  above  and  various  other  sujxjrstitions  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Ant^ihimaka.  The  evangelist,  Kajaonina,  who  was  at  Ambovory,  finding  that,  on 
this  account,  he  could  make  little  impression  on  the  people,  has  retired.  He  had 
a  hare-lipped  cow  and  two  rabbits,  and  he  was  waited  on  by  a  mmiber  of  the 
l-euple,  who  requested  him  either  to  remove  or  kill  them,  as  sucli  tilings  ai-e  talx)oed 
in  the  place,  because,  the  inhabitants  say,  they  bring  sickness  and  other  calamities." 

BefaoDoe  has  raooitly  been  inadein  our  pages  to  the  drinking  ouBtoms 
ofthenstives  of  Soath  Afinca  as  preaeniiiig  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obitaolss  to  the  progress  of  ishe  Goi^el  among  them.  This,  alas !  is  equally 
trae  of  the  Malagasy  tribe  fimoog  whom  Mr.  Pearse  labours.     He  says  : — 

"The  giant  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  the  greatest  practical 
hindmnce  to  fmi  work  here,  is  the  extensive  manufacture  of  rum,  and  the  rum- 
drinking  by  which  the  Sihanaka  are  enslaved.  Even  in  Christian  England  it  is, 
i<l;i>  I  too  well  known  tluit  drink  is  the  prolific  parent  of  almost  every  other  evil ; 
i'VA  here  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  by  it  the  Silumaka  are  chained  to  ignor- 
2^ic<.',  ftuperstition,  and  sins. 

^  Aiiiund  Axnbatondrazaka  on  every  side  thfire  are  extensive  patches  of  groimd 
« ultivated  with  sugar-cane,  and  the  same  is  the  case  around  every  village  in  the 
•li-trict.  Nearly  every  stem  of  that  sugar-cane  means  its  equivalent  in  rum,  for 
::'»t  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  is  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  distilling  the 
vile  spirit  which  is  obtained  from  it.  What  I  stated  in  my  Report  for  1876  is 
^till  a  iact,  viz^  that  *  making  ram  seems  to  be  the  occupation  of  a  considerable 
I«»rtion  of  the  population.'  In  almost  eveiy  village  and  hamlet,  tluough  the 
iLii^'th  and  breadth  of  the  district,  there  are  rude  native-made  stills  constantly 
W(;rkeil  in  the  manufacture  of  rum.  I  sent  to  count  the  number  in  one  hamlet 
•  It  v«e  to  Ambatondrazaka,  and  am  informed  that  the  total  there  is  over  a  hundred  ! 
Tiie  expenites  conneeted  with  the  numufacture  of  the  rum  are  but  trifling  ;  there 
i«  no  dafy  levied  on  it ;  and  it  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  twopence  per  quart 
>'ale.  It  is  drunk  universally  by  botli  men  and  women  ;  and  at  every  meeting 
luong  the  people — whether  joy  or  sorrow  be  the  occasion  of  meeting — the 
l-'i.'iouous  draught  is  handed  round.  Children  of  all  agas  join  their  parents  and 
'thtrrn  in  drinking  it,  and  it  is  even  given  to  infants  before  they  can  walk.  Tliis, 
a.«  it  relates  to  the  chtldren  and  infant^  is  a  peculiarly  painful  and  startling  atate- 
uient,  but  it  i»  absolutely  trae.  In  our  recent  school  examinations,  I  have  made 
huni  careU  inquiries,  and  I  liave  myself  been  alaiiued  to  find,  from  their  own 
lil>^,  that  there  axe  not  fifty  of  onr  scholars  who,  during  the  past  year,  have  not 
Uhm  ram  in  larger  or  snudler  quantities,  and  with  greater  or  less  frequency." 
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Ill — Central  Jfnts — ^Igu^a  anb  its  "^t^k 

Bt  Mb.  Waltbb  Hutlbt. 

THE  Uguha  oouatiy  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanqantika.*    It  is  irith  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  dea],  its  temporaxy  station, 
Flthouth  Rock,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
Uguha.    Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.    These  caravans  contun  firom  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.    During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.    Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.    Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  firequent  or 
regular.    Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.    Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.    In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Gape  Kahangwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luguhba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
npar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanba,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatS|  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefiEi  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Mamngu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Missxovaby  Chbonicub  for  Maioh,  1879. 
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Oocasionally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffaloes,  gorillas,  leopards,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
•antelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown. 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
-almost  everywhere. 

« 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenty 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
mauofiacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
trouble  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  aA&ongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Ph  jtiically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
fot  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
Mamngu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
cloth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  doth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-doth 
brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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Ill — Central  Jfrita — M^\k  anlr  its  people. 

Bt  Mb.  Waltbb  Hutlbt. 

THE  Uguha  oouatiy  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanqantika.*    It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporaxy  station, 
Flthouth  RocKy  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
Uguha.    Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.    These  caravans  contain  firom  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.    During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.    Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeb; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.    Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.    Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.    Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda^  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.    In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Gape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Lugumba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
npar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanba,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatSi  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefis  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Manmgu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Mxssiovabt  CHR02ticuB  for  March,  1879. 
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Oocaaionally  aome  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taken  to  the  mterior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffaloes,  gorillasi  leopards,  monkeySy  wild  boars, 
^telopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown. 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  s<nne  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
almost  everywhere. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manufacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
trouble  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  attiongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
madq  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
^e  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Tet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kabangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
Marangu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
Hsloth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
^f  cloth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-cloth 
brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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Ill — Central  Jfrita — M^\k  vb^  its  people. 

Bt  Mb.  Waltbb  Hutlbt. 

THE  Uguha  oouatiy  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanqaktika.*    It  is  with  tlie 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporaxy  station, 
Flthouth  BocKy  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
Uguha.    Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.    These  caravans  contain  firom  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.    During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.    Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeb; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.    Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.    Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  Bometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.    Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  fh>m  here  with  graio, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.    In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated|  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Buanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Lugukba  is  the  only  one  of  importanoe. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  vaUeys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
npar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanba,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatSi  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefiEi  possess  pigeons^  which  come  either  horn  Manugu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belongmg  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Missiovaby  Chkoniclb  for  March,  1879. 
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Occaaionally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujijl  to  be  taken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffidoes,  gorillasi  leopards,  monkeysy  wild  boars, 
^telopeSi  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  imknown« 
Fine  timber  is  not  yery  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
almost  everywhere. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  genera]ly« 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
mannfacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  <&c. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
troable  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  alhougst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Phyoically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
role  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
ia  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
MaruDgu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
-cloth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  doth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  ia  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
Bkins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-doth 
"brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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III. — Central  Jfrits — M^\k  imb  its  ^Jeopk 

Bt  Mb.  Walter  Hutlet. 

THE  XJguha  oountry  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanqantika.*  It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  station, 
Pltmouth  Rock,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
Uguha.  Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.  These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.  Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.  Canoes  belongbg  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.  Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  gndn, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.  In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans, 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luouhba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
Hf^ar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatSy  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Mamngu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  M»p  in  Missiokabt  CHROsacLS  for  Maroh,  1879« 
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Occasiooally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffaloes,  gorillasi  leopards,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
itntelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown* 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
^dmost  everywhere. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Datives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  genenJly. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  dose  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
mana&cturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
trouble  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  afisongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
mle  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
MaruDgu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
<!loth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
^f  cloth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-cloth 
'brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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Ill — Central  %imK — M^\k  win  its  l^t^k 

By  Mb.  Waltbb  Hutlbt. 

THE  Uguha  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tangaxtika.*  It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  station, 
Plymouth  RocKy  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
XJguha.  Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.  These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  paaaed 
through.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.  Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.  Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.  Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.  In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luguiiba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleySi  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 
Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
iif'ar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  hoases, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatSi  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Mamnga  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

«  See  Map  in  Missionabt  Chroxiclb  for  Maioh,  1879. 
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Occasiooally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujijl  to  be  taken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hDls  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  bu£EaloeSy  gorillas,  leopards,  monkeySi  wild  boars, 
antelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  spedes.  The  hyena  is  unknown* 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
almost  everywhere. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  genera]ly« 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harrest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalent, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manafaoturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
troable  to  go  out  for  them  ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  alhongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Ph  jaically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  fotir  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  cUstinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  difiers  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
MaruDgu,  and,  by  assimilatiog  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
H^loth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  doth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-cloth 
brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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III. — Central  Jfncs — M^\k  anb  its  ^People. 

Bt  Mr.  Waltbr  Hutlbt. 

THE  UauHA  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tangaxtika.*    It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  staticm, 
Plymouth  Rock,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
TTguha.    Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.    These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.    During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  paaaed 
through.    Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.    Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.    Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimoB 
in  search  of  slaves.    Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.    In  recent  times  oiany  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luouhba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
nf  ar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Marangu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  M»p  in  Missionart  Chroxzclb  for  Maroh,  1879. 
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Occanonally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffidoes,  gorillasi  leopards,  monkeysi  wild  boars, 
itntelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown. 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  gndn  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
^dmost  everywhere. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalent} 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lime  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manofacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
trouble  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  attiongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
madq  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
rale  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
Iq  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  Bultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
MaruDgu,  and,  by  assimilatiog  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
cloth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  doth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
akins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-doth 
brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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Ill — Central  Jfrits — M^\k  jmb  its  ^eopk 

Bt  Mb.  Walter  Hutlet. 

THE  TTouHA  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuqa, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanqantika.*  It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  stati(m, 
Plymouth  Rock,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
XJguha.  Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  TTjiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.  These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  paaaed 
through.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.  Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.  Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.  Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.  In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luguiiba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  veiy  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
Ytf'ar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Marunga  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  countiy  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Missionabt  Chronzclb  for  Maioh,  1879. 
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Oocanooally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taJken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  bofialoes,  gorillas,  leopards,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
antelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown. 
Fine  timber  is  not  very  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
4LlmoBt  everywhere. 

THE   PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manufacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &o. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
troable  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  alhongst  them 
hIo  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
madq  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
mle  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
€icept  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
Marungu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
<:loth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  cloth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-doth 
^brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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Ill — Central  %imK — ^®pja  anb  its  |peopk 

By  Mb.  Walter  Hutlet. 

THE  TJauHA  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tangaxtika.*    It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  station, 
Plymouth  Rook,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
Uguha.    Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.    These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.    During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.    Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.    Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.    Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.    Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  gnuo, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Ifatunda,  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.    In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembe,  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Lugumba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  would  be 
iipar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  houses, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goatSy  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Marungu  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  countiy  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Missionary  Crboxiclb  for  Maroh,  1879. 
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OocasioDally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taJken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  bnffaloeSy  gorillas^  leopards,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
•antelopesy  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  imknown* 
Fine  timber  is  not  yexy  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
•almost  everywhere. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  Uguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manafacturing  spear-handles,  bows,  ko. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
troable  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  alhongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
madQ  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
mle  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
ia  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Tet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
first  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Kahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
Marucgu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
<;loth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  doth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  ia  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-doth 
^brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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III. — Central  Jfncs — M^\k  imb  its  "^tai^k 

Bt  Mb.  Walter  Hutlet. 

THE  TJguha  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  by  the  Lukuga, 
a  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Tanganyika.*  It  is  with  the 
northern  part  that  the  Society  has  chiefly  to  deal,  its  temporary  station, 
Plymouth  Rock,  being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  division  of 
TTguha.  Caravans  passing  to  and  fro  between  Ujiji  and  Manyuema  make 
this  their  landing-place.  These  caravans  contain  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  During  the  year  of  our  residence  some  thousands  have  passed 
through.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  several  weeks; 
at  other  times  but  a  few  days.  Unless  a  caravan  is  to  be  ferried  over, 
the  opportunities  for  communicating  with  Ujiji  are  not  very  frequent  or 
regular.  Canoes  belonging  to  an  Mjiji  or  Arab  trader  will  come  over  to 
obtain  maize  and  millet  in  exchange  for  salt  and  palm-oil,  and  sometimes 
in  search  of  slaves.  Occasionally  boats  of  natives  go  from  here  with  grain, 
a  tusk  or  two  of  ivory,  and  the  like,  to  change  for  Matunda^  a  kind  of  glass 
ring  beads,  which  are  in  great  demand  here.  In  recent  times  many  of  the 
Waguha  have  reached  the  coast,  and  many  others  Unyanyembci  with  their 
little  ventures  or  as  porters  in  caravans. 

Mtowa,  the  village  near  which  the  station  is  situated,  is  enclosed 
in  the  arc  of  a  curcle  of  hills,  which  start  from  Southern  Ugoma,  go 
inland  some  distance,  and  then  come  to  the  coast  at  Cape  Kahakgwa. 
Beyond  these  hills  stretches  the  plain  of  Ruanda,  watered  by  several 
small  streams,  of  which  the  Luguiiba  is  the  only  one  of  importance. 
Inside  this  arc  are  many  small  hills  and  valleys,  where  cultivation  is 
carried  on  largely  by  the  natives.  Until  the  hills  proper  are  reached, 
very  little  of  the  dense  vegetation  so  peculiar  to  tropical  countries  is  met 
with:  the  landscape  generally  has  an  English-like  appearance.  Lying 
among  the  valleys  are  several  villages,  but  the  population  is  not  very  large. 

Northern  Uguha,  possibly  from  15,000  to  20,000  mhabitants  would  be 
npar  the  mark.  The  largest  village  is  Ruanda,  in  which  are  some  500  to 
600  houses.  Mtowa  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  villages 
generally  :  it  contains  about  250  to  300  inhabitants ;  also  ninety  hooaes, 
of  which  ten  are  occupied  by  the  chief  and  his  wives. 

The  domestic  animals  found  in  Uguha  are  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  possess  pigeons,  which  come  either  from  Marunga  or 
Ujiji.    The  only  cattle  in  the  country  are  those  belonging  to  the  Mission. 

*  See  Map  in  Missiokaby  Chroxzcub  for  Maroh,  1879. 
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Occasionally  some  are  brought  over  from  Ujiji  to  be  taJken  to  the  interior. 
Wild  animals  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  hills  to  the  north.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  buffaloes,  gorillas,  leopards,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
antelopes,  and  small  game  of  the  rabbit  species.  The  hyena  is  unknown* 
Fine  timber  is  not  yexy  plentiful  except'  at  some  distance  inland,  where 
teak  and  other  timber-trees  abound.  The  only  grain  cultivated  consists  of 
maize  and  millet,  although  there  are  several  spots  near  the  Lake  suitable 
for  rice  and  the  sugar-cane.  Micaceous  slate  is  to  be  found  in  abundance 
^Jmost  everywhere. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  natives  of  TJguha  are  peaceable  and  industrious,  speaking  generally. 
The  only  time  when  they  indulge  in  drink  to  any  extent  is  at  the  close  of 
harrest,  and  then  a  disposition  to  quarrelsomeness  is  not  at  all  prevalenti 
but  rather  the  reverse.  They  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their 
gardens  with  their  slaves  and  wives.  At  other  times  in  their  villages  they 
make  maize  and  millet  up  into  loads  for  sale,  or  spend  their  spare  time  in 
manu&cturing  spear-handles,  bows,  &g. 

Although  fish  abound  in  the  Lake,  yet  but  few  of  the  natives  take  the 
trouble  to  go  out  for  them ;  several  Arabs'  slaves  who  live  alhongst  them 
do  this  work.  Of  late  years,  finding  their  power  increasing,  they  have 
made  war  upon  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  slaves. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  and  spears,  which  latter  they  throw. 
Physically  they  are  a  fine  people,  men  of  over  five  feet  eight  inches  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  I  once  met  an  individual  some  four  feet  only 
in  height,  who  was  considered  a  dwarf  amongst  them.  The  chief  features 
that  distinguish  the  Waguha  from  their  neighbours  are  in  both  sexes  the 
elaborate  way  of  working  their  hair ;  in  the  males  the  chipping  of  the  two 
front  incisors,  and  in  the  females  the  profuseness  of  tattooing. 

Yet  there  is,  after  all,  but  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Warua, 
except  in  their  language,  which  slightly  differs  from  the  Kirua.  Their 
^t  sultan  or  chief  came  from  Ugoma,  according  to  tradition,  and  settled 
near  Cape  Elahangwa.  Here  he  was  joined  by  many  from  Urua  and 
Mamngu,  and,  by  assimilating  many  of  the  words  of  each  language  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  people,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe. 

Amongst  the  women  clothing  is  very  scanty,  two  or  three  pieces  of  fibre- 
cloth  sufficing.  These  are  dyed  of  two  colours.  The  men  wear  this  kind 
of  cloth  too,  but  in  one  large  piece,  which  is  tucked  under  a  belt  in  front, 
and  behind  is  allowed  to  hang  loosely.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  wear 
skins  of  monkeys  or  other  animals,  while  others  wear  the  barter-cloth 
'brought  into  the  country  by  white  men  and  Arab  traders. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

Each  village  has  its  own  ohiefy  who  xnaintainB  his  proper  plaoe  in  therad» 
of  theohiefii.  Kasanga  of  Euanda  is  said^  be  ohief  of  all  Ugnlia,  but 
he,  in  his  tnm,  is  subjeot  to  some  one  else.  Some  of  the  ohiefe  will  sit  in 
eadh  other's  presenoOy  but  in  the  piesenGe  of  another  ohief  of  a  higher 
rank  they  must  stand.  In  their  villages  they  have  regard  to  pieoBdenoe 
in  the  arranging  of  their  honses.  In  one  part  'or  end  of  the  village  th« 
slaves  or  WaUngwena  live ;  in  the  other  part  "tiM  freemen  or  Wdban^. 
These  latter  have  elders  or  Watwita,  who  represent  them  in  the  eoonBels 
of  the  chief.  If  one  of  the  Watwita  quarrels  with  the  chief  he  leaves  the 
village  with  his  Wabangi  and  dwells  by  himself  until  his  chief  makes 
matters  up  by  giving  him  and  his  followers  a  present,  generally  of  beer  or 
eom.     Two  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  near  here  quite  recently. 

NATIVE  BBBIDENCES. 

The  houses  they  build  are  like  a  beehive  outside,  but,  inside,  the  wsBb 
are  carried  up  square  some  four  feet  high.  They  are  made  of  wattle  and  mud 
plaster.  From  these  walls  spring  the  roof,  the  centre  of  which  will  be  ten 
to  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  They  have  no  centre  post,  and  the  rafters 
are  simply  fastened  by  rings  of  cane  from  the  oentre  downwards.  On  the 
outside  the  grass  is  laid  very  thickly,  and  is  made  to  reach  the  ground. 
The  inside  is  kept  scrupulouBly  clean  by  the  women.  The  floor  is^nerally 
made  of  mud,  which  sets  very  hard.  On  one  side  and  part  of  another  are 
the  sleepiuf^places  of  the  family  ;  one  end  reaches  to  the  doorwaiy,  where  a 
nimiber  of  thiok  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  against  which  mats 
are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  screen.  On  the  opposite  side  two  pieces  of  wood 
about  four  feet  high  are  always  found.  For  some  time  I  wondsred  what 
their  use  might  be,  and  was  told  that  they  are  to  stack  the  firewood  against, 
to  prevent  it  from  lying  about  in  disorder.  One  side  of  the  house  will  be 
left  clear  for  visitors  to  sit  or  eat,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  side  room 
will  be  filled  with  pots  and  other  household  utensils.  In  the  centre  of  all 
is  the  fireplace,  at  a  pleasant  distance  fVom  the  bed,  while  hanging  from 
the  roof  will  be  seen  bows  and  arrows  and  medicines  belonging  to  the  head 
of  the  house. 

BOATS  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Many  of  the  chiefr  possess  large  canoes.  One  or  two  have  a  mast  orsail 
belonging  to  them.  Oars^or  paddles  with  a  blade  not  larger  tiian  one's 
hand  are  used  ;  with  this  their  style  of  rowing  is  to  faoe  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  and  dig  into  the  water  with  the  paddle,  bringing  it  back  to  them, 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  rowlocks.  For  steering  purposes  one  or  two  men 
sit  ?  n  the  stem  and  steer  with  their  paddles.  These  canoes,  which  are  simply 
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dug  outy  are  cut  in  Ugoma,  the  eoimtry  to  the  north  on  this  the  western 
fihoie.  The  principal  use  to  which  the  Waguha  put  them  is  that  of  cruising 
along  the  coast  and  among  the  Tarious  islands,  and  making  now  and  then  a> 
trip  aooas  to  Ujiji. 

The  Waguha,  liowefver,  do  not  ''take  to  the  water."  They  are  not  such 
KulofB  and  traders  as  are  the  Wajiji.  Such  trade  as  there  is  amongst 
them  is  chiefly  in  ivory,  which  comes  from  Uma  and  Ubudjwe,  <fec.,  and  in 
the  com  which  they  themselTes  grow.  Of  late  years  a  desire  has  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  many  of  them  to  visit  Unyanyembe  and  Pwani — 
t.e.,  the  sea-coast,  Bagamoyo,  and  Zanzibar.  Some  go  as  porters  in  Arab- 
oamvans ;  othsrs  upon  a  little  yenture  of  their  own.  They  are  certainly 
not  given  to  vice  to  the  extent  of  some  of  the  tribes,  regarding  it  fronL 
their  point  of  view,  although  from  the  standpomt  of  Christianity  their 
,  morality  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  They  are  cruel  and  superstitious,  of  course, 
bnt  not  to  an  excessive  degree.  Witchcraft  is  believed  in,  and  those  who- 
are  said  to  be  guilty  of  practising  it  are  punished  with  death.  Their- 
mamier  of  killing  a  witch  (male  or  female)  is  by  cutting  the  neck  with 
an  axe  and  then 'the  back  of  the  victim. 

BECSXATIOKS. 

Dances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  young  people,  and  some^ 
tioaes  the  wonnen  will  have  a  dance  amongst  themselves,  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  men  participating  in  any^ing  of  the  kind.  Their  musical* 
ioitnmients  are  few,  most  of  them  belonging  to  some  neighbouring 
tribe.  Theg^  have  a  kind  of  cymbal,  which  is  made  of  iron,  in  the  shape 
of  a  U,  and  which  is  sounded  by  a  piece  of  stick  with  a  head  of  india- 
nihber.  This  is  used  by  chiefs  andmessengers  on  their  journeys,  and  on  it 
is  made  a  series  of  sounds  which  are  understood  only  by  the  initiated* 
This  instroment  is  an  importation  i^m  Urua.  The  women  have 
a  game  with  stonss,  which  they  toss  up,  endeavouring  to  pick  up  a  number  of 
others  befoiB  the  £mt  can  reach  the  ground  and  to  catch  it  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  play  at  ^this  game.  The  boys  amuse  themselves 
vith  small  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  at  a  mark.  Those  older,  and  who  live 
nsar  the  Lake,  go  along  the  shove  on  bright  eahn  mornings  and  shoot  their 
anows  into  the  small  shoals  of  fish  which  are  very  plentifol  here  ;  they 
gBnenJly  get  some  as  a  reward  for  their  pains.  In  one  instance  I  came 
rather  saddsnly  upon  a  small  parl^  of  little  girls  at  play^— making  houses, 
not  of  cardboard,  but  of  small  lumps  of  eatrth.  Girls  here  are  married  very 
T^Hmg;  seme  can:aoaieely  have  reached  the  age  of  twelvei  and  some  are 
iiEUffried  to  men  old  enou^  to  be  their  tfatheis. 
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lUtnfKBS  AXD  CDSTOltS. 

Theao  are  many  and  Toried.  Uany  of  tliein  bear  a  striking  reaamblaooe 
those  of  the  Warua  as  described  in  "  Acroas  AEnos."  Here  there  are  no 
clubs  "  after  the  fashion  of  the  WanTamwezi,  btit  each  man  eats  hia  food 
b  home,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  ohieft,  in  the  stiioteet  privacy.  Each 
ousehald  has  two  sets  of  utensils — one  for  cooking  and  fetching  vater  for 
M  nse  of  the  males  of  the  &mUy ;  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  femtJas.  If 
le  fire  at  one  kitchen  goes  out,  they  Bampalonsly  take  care  to  get  luel  to 
ght  it  again  &om  another  fire  of  the  same  Und.  This  is  stud  to  be  mbcav 
c  mbala.  I  was  once  out  in  the  forest  with  some  aatireB,  when,  Doming  to 
few  huts,  we  oookedsome  food,  and,  when  I  had  finished,  my  men  came  in 
ir  what  I  had  left ;  this  they  invited  a  native  to  share,  whioh  he  would 
ave  done,  hnt,  on  asking  where  our  men  obtiuned  the  fire,  he  deo1ine<1 
artaking  of  the  food,  saying  it  was  not  mbara.  The  chief  has  bia  watei 
jtched  by  one  of  his  wives,  each  of  whom  is  appointed  to  do  Ihie 
\  turn.  Taking  the  water-jar  and  the  charms  of  the  chief,  sh« 
roceeds  to  the  watering-place  in  ulence ;  if  met  by  any  person,  or  meeting 
ny  one  who  is  not  a  stranger,  neither  speaks ;  the  same  formula  is  observed 
1  coming  back,  when  she  pute  down  the  water  and  the  charms  in 
heir  respective  places.  If  no  cooking  is  needed  just  then  she  can  open  her 
louth  and  speak ;  if,  however,  cooking  should  claim  her  attention  she  still 
laintains  silence  until  the  food  is  all  prepared  and  placed  in  her  house,  ta 
rhich  the  chief  retires  by  himself,  closing  the  door  after  him.  When 
Lis  meal  ia  finished  he  calls  to  his  wife,  who,  in  the  meantime,  has  been 
raiting  outside  ;  she  then  takes  a  twig  of  straw  or  wood  and  gives  one  end 
o  the  nearest  person,  who  breaks  it,  and  then  she  goes  in  to  clsar  awaj 
he  dinner-mat.  Her  silence  is  then  over  until  cooking  time  agun.  Whea 
he  chief  is  drinking,  if  any  of  his  wives  are  present  they  either  go  behind 
,  screen,  or  two  of  them  hold  up  a  cloth  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  ia 
loC  seen.  This  custom  is  generally,  although  not  universally,  praotised. 
!n  travelling,  this  custom,  with  many  others,  is  dispensed  with.  Children 
lave  the  two  front  teeth  chipped  in  their  seventh  year.  The  females  have 
,heir  bodies  tattooed  about  the  same  age.  The  Waguha  are  very  fond  oF 
neat,  and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  animal,  monkeys  being  considered 
k  delicacy.  Bats  and  snakes  they  reject,  but  other  tribes  eat  these.  Tbeii 
vay  of  taking  tobaooo  is  similar  to  the  Wfy'iji.  They  put  some  tobaooo 
n  a  small  earthem  cup,  and  then  add  a  little  water ;  after  the  tobaooo  hai 
ibsorbed  a  good  quantity  of  water  it  ia  pressed  out  again  and  the  wster 
iien  snuffed  well  up  the  nostrils,  to  which  the  fingers  are  fostened  so  ai  to 
wt  aa  pincers  and  thus  prevent  it  from  returning. 
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SOCIAL  IKTEBCOUBSB. 

Each  rank  has  its  proper  salutation  for  those  of  an  inferior  or  superior 
one.  The  most  common  is  that  of  the  freemen  to  their  equalB,  viz., 
Wajenuka  in  the  morning  and  "Wakya  in  the  evening.  The  next  in  order 
is  when  friend  meets  friend,  when,  besides  either  of  these  wordsi  one  offer 
liis  pahn  to  the  other  to  olap,  and  then  one  daps  his  hands  once,  while 
the  other  brings  his  palm  on  to  his  breast.  Generally  this  is  done  twice, 
but,  if  the  persons  are  very  great  friends,  three  times.  Then  there  is  the 
ordinary  salutation  of  the  chief  by  his  followers — viz.,  the  man  approaches 
the  chief,  and  putting  aside  his  arms,  or  whatever  he  may  have,  he  stoops 
low,  and,  picking  up  some  dust,  rubs  some,  first  on  his  left  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  then  on  his  right  arm,  and  lastly  upon  his  breast.  The  chief 
aoBwers  in  the  same  manner,  although  stooping  to  pick  up  dust  is  usually 
a  mere  form  on  his  part,  as  he  generally  sits  where  there  is  none  to  be 
seen.  Then  there  is  the  salutation  of  some  of  the  inferior  chiefs  to  their 
superior.  This  is  done  by  the  inferior  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground 
before  his  superior,  and  it  is  answered  by  the  chief  and  all  present 
gently  clapping  their  hands.  Whenever  any  man  who  is  in  counsel  with 
bis  chief  begins  to  make  a  speech,  he  prefaces  it  by  rubbing  on  dust,  to 
which  the  others  present  answer  in  like  manner.  In  his  speech,  if  he 
refers  to  any  one  present,  the  one  referred  to  will  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment by  dust-rubbing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  speech  this  same  process  is 
gone  through.  When  a  slave  is  sent  to  call  his  superior,  he  also  goes  through 
tbe  dust-rubbing  form,  and  says  Mgenzi.  When  a  chief  sends  his  messenger 
anywhere,  upon  receiving  and  delivering  a  message  this  form  has  to  be 
gone  through  by  the  inferior. 

TREATMENT  OF  SLAVES. 

The  chief  does  not  possess  absolute  power  over  all  his  people,  but  only 
over  his  slaves,  or  the  Walingwena.  The  Wabangi,  or  freemen,  can  leave  at 
any  time  if  they  first  return  the  goods,  either  calico  or  beads,  they  received 
from  him  to  come  and  build  in  his  village.  Failing  to  do  this,  however, 
the  man  becomes  a  slave  to  the  chief.  Slaves  are  not  badly  treated,  and 
are  allowed  to  do  almost  as  they  please.  In  time  of  war,  the  Wabangi  go 
in  front  of  the  army,  the  slaves  behind ;  this  is  the  same  on  land  or  water. 

THE  MARRIAGE  RELATIONSHIP. 

Polygamy  is  almost  universal,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs. 
One  of  the  chiefs  told  me  that  his  father  had  some  four  hundred  wives  ;  he 
himself  has  from  fifty  to  sixty.  The  freemen  generally  have  two  each, 
sometimes  more.  To  each  wife  is  given  a  house  apart  from  the  others, 
except  where  they  are  very  numerous,  when  there  will  be  as  many  as  five 
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voinen  allotted  to  one  faouie.  There  are  veij  few  maniage  cuBtoou,  ud 
theee  depend  uptm  the  wealth  of  the  man.  If  he  oui  affoid  it  be  vill 
mttke  a  feut ;  if  not,  he  ahnply  takes  hia  wife  home.  GeiMraUf ,  aI>oat  tea 
dajB  or  90  after  the  marriage,  the  girl  goea  to  hv  pvronta  to  tint  tiiein, 
and  they  tlien  take  away  whaterer  beada  she  may  be  vaarii^,  and  her 
husband  has  to  give  her  others.  The  priee  given  &x  a  wife  variea  ftom  a 
few  etringfl  of  beads  to  two  or  three  ahiTea. 

BHUGIoro  N0TK»3. 

Th^  idea  of  heaven  is  i&Uier  ragae.  They  believe  it  to  be  a  ^ace 
where  the  good  altme  dwell,  and  the  bad  are  thnut  ont.  Th^  beli«««,  too, 
that  evil  spirits  sometimeB  take  poaaasaion  of  a  man.  Every  one  wean 
aome  charm  or  other ;  many  have  a  large  number  of  ofaamw,  each  cham 
being  for  soma  partionlar  evil.  There  ia  a  obarm  against  smallpox,  anathcr 
against  lions  and  other  animala,  a  charm  against  leopards,  croeodila,  te- 
la some  oases  the  charm  oonsista  of  the  too^  of  some  animal  The  charm 
for  times  of  war  oonsiats  of  two  or  three  round  things  muidi  like  oak  galli ; 
these  are  emptied  or  soooped  dear  and  filled  with  aome  green  mixture 
made  of  leaves,  &o.,  and  the  whole  ia  finished  off  by  a  little  et^per  nail 
filed  in  the  end.    These  are  hnng  round  tbo  aetk  or  (astaoad  in  the  hab. 

death  and  B17BIAL. 

Th«r  burial  ctutoms  are  peculiar.  They  generally  keep  the  body  of  tbe 
deceased  in  the  house  for  ten  days  or  more,  and  it  is  never  buried  nntii 
long  after  deoompotition  has  eet  in.  If  any  friends  of  the  deoc«eed  sbeuld 
be  away  from  home  at  the  time,  meeaeDgem  are  deepatohed  to  eall  them, 
and  burial  is  dei^rred  until  they  come.  Somet^ea  tbe  period  wtueb 
elapses  is  ao  long  that  little  besides  the  bones  Temain.  Ordinary  freemen 
are  buried  in  a  grave  with  mats  over  them.  A  chief  is  buried  with  all  h\s 
finery  on  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  interval  between  death  and  burial 
is  not  alwaya  the  same,  one  of  the  rules  or  onstoms  which  ragnlate  it 
being  the  appearance  of  the  deceased  to  his  suoorasor  at  nearest  relative  in 
his  dreams.  After  this  ia  supposed  to  have  ooourred  the  burial  takes  {daw, 
and  tbe  succaasor  builda  a  small  hut  of  aticks  and  gram,  in  wfaioh  fae  places 
some  of  the  medieines  or  charms  belonging  to  the  deceased.  At  stated 
times  a  little  meal  or  other  food  ia  placed  there.  At  i^weial  times,  eiidi  as 
the  first  day  of  the  month  or  when  going  on  a  journey,  gifts  are  made  srd 
prayers  offered  for  asaistance,  tiie  idea  being  that  Hob  IHtle  bat  ia  the 
pUoe  where  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  rendes  when  he  cornea  to  (his  eartb, 
wliioh  is  frequently  to  see  how  his  ehildrm  and  olhen  are  pim^aaiiag. 
The  interest  a  person  takes  in  those  surrounding  him  dose  not,  Mcovding 
to  native  lielief,  oease  with  death. 
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IV-— C|e  |iistMB«  for  %  (B^mv&m  d  \\t 

^BXi^im  of  Pissionaries. 

CHARMINGLY  situated  on  the  dope  of  a  hill  at  Sevenoaka,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  woods  of  Knowle  Park,  and  of  a  wido 
expanse  of  oonntiy^  is  the  new  boilding  whioh  has  been  erected  for  this 
Institution.  It  is  an  exceedingly  comfortable-looking  and  well-arranged 
B^ctare,  with  as  little  of  ornamentation  as  is  consistent  with  simple 
attzactiveness.  As  at  present  erected,  the  building  consists  of  a  &x>nt 
and  back  connected  by  one  wing  and  by  the  central  hall,  and  is  intended 
to  provide  dass-rooms  and  dormitories  for  eighty  pupils.  When  completed 
bj  the  erection  of  the  other  wing,  it  will  provide  accommodation  for  forty 
more.  And  it  is  proposed  also  to  erect  a  small  detached  infirmary  in  tho 
rear  of  the  main  building  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will  allow 
of  this. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  six  months  the  Committee  have  been  at  a 
standstill,  ixnable  to  complete  the  portion  which  has  already  been  erected, 
because  the  help  for  which  they  looked  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
windows  are  boarded  up,  the  floors  and  staircases  are  not  yet  put  in,  and 
about  J^,000  is  still  required  before  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily 
oompleted. 

The  need  for  this  new  building  is  very  great.  The  Institution  waa 
commenced  at  Walthamstow  in  1888.  The  house  has  been  enlarged  again 
and  again.  It  now  contains  fifty-nine  girb,  and  for  some  time  past  there 
bave  always  been  a  large  number  waiting  for  admission.  The  neighbour- 
boodhas  become  thickly  populated;  consequently,  it  seemed  desirable 
tbat,  instead  of  attempting  further  enlargement,  a  new  building  should  bo 
erected  farther  away  from  the  smoke  of  London. 

The  benefits  of  the  Institution  are  not  restricted  to  the  daughters  of 
miasionariea  of  any  particular  society.  Of  those  who  are  at  present  being 
educated  thirty-six  are  conneeted  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ten- 
come  from  the  Baptist  Missions,  five  from  those  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  eight  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society.  And 
the  Institution  is  partly  self-supporting,  for  the  parents  pay  a  fair  yearly 
charge  for  the  education  of  their  daughters ;  and  they  are  glad  to  do  this. 
Under  the  kind  and  wise  superintendence  of  Miss  Unwin,  the  place  is  truly 
a  Home,  and  it  ia  a  great  comfort  to  those  in  dtilant  lands  to  know  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  at  having  their  children  thus  oared  for. 

But  if  the  missionaries  learn  that  the  Institution  is  crippled  for  want  of 
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funds,  and  find  that  just  when  they  need  to  use  its  pro^ions  there  is  no 
room  for  their  children,  it  must  produce  in  their  minds  a  pflunful  impression 
that  the  churches,  whose  messengers  they  are,  do  not  sympathise  macli 
with  the  trials  and  anxieties  of  their  lot.  One  of  the  keenest  of  these  is 
the  necessity  for  sending  their  children  away  to  this  country  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  or  six,  partly  that  they  may  escape  the  iDJorious 
•effects  of  tropical  climates  on  the  constitution  of  the  young,  but  chiefly 
that  they  may  be  separated  from  the  polluting  moral  influence  of  contact 
with  heathenism. 

The  present  position  and  urgent  claims  of  this  most  valuable  Institution 
•can  only  need,  therefore,  to  be  more  widely  known  by  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  in  order  to  insure  a  generous  response  to  the  Committee's  appeal 
Oontributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mrs.  Pye-Smith,  Hon.  Sec., 
St.  Katherine's,  Sevenoaks ;  or  Miss  Mary  Towne,  28,  Walford-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  N. 


'.:h 


v.— Itotts  of  %  gtmittf  anb  d^jftratts. 

1.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  Budd  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Ahoy,  South  China,  took  place  in  North  Street 
Chapel,  Brighton,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  20th  of  December.  The 
introductory  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  of  the  China 
I&land  Mission,  of  which  Mr.  Budd  was  formerly  a  member.  The  field  of  labour 
was  described  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Bryant,  missionary  from  Hankow.  The  questions 
were  asked  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  respectively  by  the  Rev?. 
E.  Storrow  and  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A.,  both  of  Brighton.  The  Rev.  S.  JPAII,  of 
Hackney  College,  delivered  the  charge. 

2.  DEPARTURE. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Budd,  on  his  appointment  to  Amot,  South  China,  embarked 
per  steamer  Oleneagles^  January  13th. 

3.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rev.  James  Sadler,  from  Amoy,  China,  per  steamer  Teucer^  JanuaiySOtli. 

4.  A  SUNDAY  AT  ST.  VINCENT. 

Tlie  Rev.  Jab.  Sleigh,  of  Lipu,  who,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  this  country, 
Te-embarked  for  the  South  Pacific  in  October  last,  writes  on  board  the  steamer 
Liguria^  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  as  follows  : — 

"  Occasionally  a  missionary,  in  leaving  or  in  returning  to  his  distant  and  more 
extensive  sphere  of  labour,  meets  with  some  smaller,  outlying,  and  less-kno^vn 
scene  of  missionary  zeal  of  no  little  interest  Such  is  the  case  with  St  Vincent, 
•one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  an  important  coaling  dep6t  for  steamers,  each 
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line  of  which  have  their  respective  agents  residing  on  this  rocky  and  com- 
paratively bairen,  yet  not  nnpicturesque,  island. 

"Some  forty  Europeans  live  here,  and  several  hundreds  of  Creoles  are  engaged 
in  connection  with  the  coal  stores,  receiving  and  again  carrying  to  the  Ktejiiners 
coiil,  all  of  which  is  brought  hither  from  a  great  distance. 

"  After  smooth  and  pleasant  sailing,  the  Liguria  arrived  at  about  2.30  p.m.  on 
SimJay,  October  24th.  After  morning  religious  service  in  the  saloon  and  in  the 
•^aond-class  saloon  at  the  same  hour  (the  great  numl^er  of  passengers  making  it 
essential  thus  to  arrange),  Mr.  Rolph  came  on  board  and  invited  us  to  a  Prote.<timt 
Engliah  service  ashore  in  the  afternoon.  A  number  of  us  gladly  accepted  the 
invitation.  We  rambled  through  the  town,  which  looks  cheerful  and  clean,  ^ntli 
110  appearance  of  squalor.  It  has  one  or  two  good  hotels,  and  several  officia 
Portuguese  residences. 

"  We  ascended  an  elevation,  where  we  enjoyed  a  refresliing  breeze  and  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  bay  in  the  foreground.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
number,  we  there  sang  several  hynms  and  united  in  prayer.  We  then  proceeded 
to  imite  in  the  English  service,  which  is  carried  on  in  a  room  of  modemte 
'Hmensions,  yet  high  ceiled  and  cool.  The  service  is  usually  conducted  by  the 
niissionaiy,  Mr.  Rolph,  sent  out  by  the  Rev.  Grattan  Guinness  and  his  church. 
Two  warm-hearted  Wesleyans,  Messrs.  Berry,  led  the  singing  of  solos  and  songs 
by  Sankey.  Mr.  Newell,  the  young  missionary  who  is  proceeding  with  Mrs. 
Newell  to  Savaii,  Samoa,  read  and  commented  on  a  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pbilippians,  with  other  remarks.  Then  followed  short  and  suitable  addressee  l)y 
tlie  Messrs.  Berry,  myself,  Mr.  Rolph,  and  Mr.  Lean.  A  numl>er  of  Creoles  Kit 
outride  eagerly  looking  and  listening  at  the  windows,  the  sashes  of  which  were 
mi-jed,  chiefly  for  their  convenience.  I  pleaded  for  them,  And  addressed  to  them 
in  broken  English  some  words  of  love  and  counsel  as  from  a  missionary  who  liad 
^[K-nt  many  years  in  instructing  their  brethren  of  Lifu. 

"  A  remark  which  I  made  drew  from  Mr.  Rolph  the  gratifying  statement  that 
the  finn  of  Messrs.  Coley  Brothers  &  Co.  had  munificently  engaged  to  defray  all  the 
apenees  connected  with  this  mission  work.  Mr.  Lean,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  firm,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  Cliristian  friends  from  the  vessel, 
and  laid  that  he  esteemed  it  a  happiness  and  a  privilege  to  do  anything  in 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  on  the  island.  Mr.  Rolph,  while  admitting  that  at 
present  it  was  but  *  the  day  of  small  things '  with  them,  referred  to  pleasing  indi- 
<'ations  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  work.  He  said  the  missionary  who 
laboured  among  the  Creoles  throughout  the  island  met  them  in  companies  of 
from  ten  or  twelve  to  eighty.  They  have  given  up  fishing  and  selling  fish  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  say  they  take  more  fish  and  prosjier  all  the  more.  The  one 
known  convert,  a  married  woman,  the  only  married  Ci*eole  on  the  island,  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Newell  on  Monday. 

'^  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  spoken  of  as  kind  and  benevolent,  and  ever 
rtady  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  people.  He  receives  no  extraneous  aid.  His 
fl^ck  are  poor,  and  he  helps  to  support  himself  by  a  school.  It  is  said  that  some 
time  ago  he  procured  and  gave  away  some  thousands  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Portoguese  language ;  but  the  fate  of  the  sacred  books  was  anything  but  gooil. 
The  copies  given  were  torn  up  to  light  pipes,  and  somehow  the  remainder  were 
cast  into  the  flames.  Judging  from  my  own  expeiience,  it  is  desirable,  if  posailile 
first  to  stunulate  a  people  to  leani  to  read  the  book  and  to  appreciate  the  gift." 
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5.  JUBILEE  OF  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT  IN  SAMOA. 

At  the  present  time  [August,  1880]  meetings  are  being  held  in  viriotij^ 
places  in  the  Group  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  Samoa 
in  August,  1830,  by  the  Rev.  Chailes  Baiff  and  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Bight  native  teachers  from  tJie  Tahltian  IdancL* 
were  then  located,  and  visited  annually  by  the  miesionaries  from  Ae  Tahitian 
and  Hervey  Islands. 

In  1835  the  Directoi's  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  oat  six  mis- 
sionaries specially  for  the  Group.  The  translating  and  printing  of  tlie  Kew 
Testament  by  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  was  finished  in  184T,  and  by  the 
clo.se  of  1855  the  Old  Testament  was  competed.  The  two  -were  rcviseil  afresh, 
and  then  sent  to  London  to  be  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societr. 
Tlie  result  was  a  goodly  octavo  volume  of  1,100  pages,  with  marginal  references 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  six  years,  and  a  new  and  stereotyped  edition 
called  for,  which  was  prepared  ten  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  use.  A  grammar  an«l 
vocabulaiy  of  the  dialect  was  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  in  1862.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  keep  up  a  staff  of  seven  European  missionaTies,  who  are 
aided  by  about  230  village  pastors.  Tliese  native  ministers  are  ins?tmcte«l, 
< luring  a  course  of  four  years,  at  the  Malua  Institution  on  Upolu,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  thirty-six  years,  and  has  had  on  its  roll  since  the  commence- 
ment 1,619,  of  whom  550  have  been  young  women,  the  wives  of  the  students 
Exclusive  of  a  number  of  small  tractates,  seventeen  volumes,  embracing  an 
aggregate  of  4,114  pages  of  Christian  and  educational  literature,  have  been  printed 
and  other  works  are  now  in  progress. 

Native  teachers  from  the  Samoan  Islands  have  been  employetl  in  introducin,; 
Cliristianity  to  Savage  Island,  Tokelao^  the  EUice  and  the  Gilbert  Gitnips 
Samoan  teachers  also  in  past  years  have  laboured  in  the  New  Hebrides  Gronp^ 
Loyalty  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  New  Caledonia.—"  G.  T.,"  Satnoa  Tim(«. 

6.  NORTH  CHINA— SPECIAL  PRAYER. 

Under  date  Wuchang,  October  11,  1880,  the  Rev.  T.  Brysox  writes  :— 

"We  have  just  had  a  week  of  prayer  for  God's  presence  and  blessing  on  the 
church  in  Wuchang.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  spontaneous  request  of 
some  of  the  members,  and  were  very  well  attended  throughout.  The  quiet, 
thoughtful,  devout  spirit  which  prevailed  every  night,  and  the  eanisfltness  and 
appropriateness  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  native  assistant  and  deacon,  were 
very  refreshing  to  me.  Many  of  the  younger  members,  who  had  not  previonsly 
taken  part  in  public  prayer,  prayed  last  week,  and  the  voices  of  two  of  the  women 
were  heard  in  earnest  supplication.." 

7.  CHINA— PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATI\T:  CHURCH. 

Under  date  Amoy,  August  23rd,  the  Rev.  James  Sadler  writes  as  follaws  :— 
"  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  not  long  ago  we  took  a  new  and  most 
important  step  in  connection  with  the  self-government  of  the  native  churcL 
The  liberty  of  voting  in  the  selection  of  a  minister  has  been  given  to  the  female 
members  as  well  as  the  men.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  done  elsewhere  through- 
out the  East ;  but  the  women  here,  having  heard  that  their  sisters  of  Independent 
churches  had  such  liberty,  forthwith  claimed  their  rights  ;  and  it  was  urged  in 
their  behalf  that  they  were  as  earnest  supporters  of  the  church  as  the  men,  and 
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that  there  were  a3  jnany  clevei:  minds  among  them  ;  so  the  matter  has  been  settled. 
Only  in  the  oldest  church,  Thaisan,  at  present  has  the  principle  been  carried  out ; 
l.ut  what  is  good  for  one  church  will,  we  trust,  prove  good  for  alL  The  more 
^uod  is  to  be  hoped  for,  seeing  the  liberty  given  all  round  the  churches  of 
choosing  their  preachers  has  proved  a  principle  all-influentiaL" 

8.  CALCUTTA— DEATH  OF  A  NATIVE  EVANGELIST. 

L'nder  date  October  6,  1880,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  writes  : — 

"  We  Jiave  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Babu  Jogesh  Chuxder  Dutt, 
at  Badoriah.  He  died  of  fever  after  an  illness  of  about  five  or  six  days.  He  was 
kptized  about  eight  years  ago  ;  since  that  time  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence 
<>f  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  simple-minded,  earnest,  hard-working  man  ; 
and  where  to  find  a  suitable  successor  I  know  not.  He  was  in  every  way  suited 
for  the  work  at  Badnriah,  and  has  had  evident  signs  of  God's  blessing.  He  was 
osly  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and,  irom  the  way  in  which  he  has  worked,  we  had 
liuped  for  a  life  of  great  usefulness.  But  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  him.  I 
ifyl  very  sad ;  as  long  as  he  has  l^een  at  Baduriah  I  have  been  free  from  anxiety 
a -at  our  work  there." 

9.  SHANGHAI— A  NATIVE  PREACHER. 

One  of  the  native  preachers  under  the  Rev.  T.  Taylor  has  evinced  an  amount 
of  devotion  and  earnestness  which  is,  happily,  not  uncommon  among  this  class 
of  agents. 

*'I  returned  to  Shanghai  about  a  week  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  28th 
September,  ^'  my  teacher  having  preceded  me  by  a  few  days.  Last  Saturday  I 
went  by  barrow  to  our  farthest  station  to  the  North — Lutien — and,  returning  on 
Sunday,  was  enabled  to  be  present  and  assist  at  three  services,  all  four  northern 
stations  being  on  the  main  road.  I  found,  as  usual,  something  to  sorrow  at  in  the 
lukewarmness  of  one  station,  and  something  to  encourage  in  the  others.  I  look 
npon  Lutien  as  the  most  hopeful.  The  preacher  there  is  warm-hearted  and  full  of 
bupe  ;  indeed,  wben  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  foreign  Christians,  and  the 
increase  of  attendance  consequent  thereon,  I  have  known  him  preach  till  quite 
ho^nt  and  his  Toice  almost  gone.  May  God  grant  us  an  increased  outpouring 
<'(  His  Spirit  in  this  place  I " 


^i--|lti»  gear's  Swramtnlal  (iffering  U  M&ofos'  ^mh 

To  IBih  January,  1881. 
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•  •• 

15    0 

0 

■  a  • 

46    8 

4 

•  •  • 

5    0 

0 

V  •  • 

1    0 

0 

•  •• 

1    1 

0 

•  •  • 

1     A 

0 

•  •• 

7    4 

0 

«•• 

1    1 

0 

•  •• 

6  10  11 

•  •  ■ 

1  12 

0 

•  •• 

1     1 

8 

•  •• 

8    0 

0 

*•  • 

4  11 

8 

•  •  • 

20    0 

0 

•  «• 

2  18 

0 

•  •• 

6     7 

7 

•  •• 

2    2 

3 

•  •  • 

2    tt 

0 

•  •• 

10    A 

0 

•  ■« 

6    0 

0 

*•■ 

1    5 

6 

•  ■• 

1    0 

10 

•  •• 

1     1 

0 

•  ■• 

1    8 

0 

•  •• 

0  11 

0 

•  •e 

1    6 

0 

«■« 

5    8 

8 

•  ■• 

1    7 

0 

■  •• 

1    6 

0 

*•• 

1    0 

0 

JB^USlU        oae        •••        •■•        •«•        •••        •••        aae 

Klswiek 
Famhem. 


••«   •■•   ••• 


■••   ••• 


«« •   ••• 


•••   •«•   •••   ■*•   ••• 

•  •     vae 

e   •■•   • • •   •«• 

•#•    •«•    ■•• 

\m  ••• 

eee   ••• 


•  •  •   •  •  • 


>  •   ••• 


•  •  e    •  •  • 


Forant  ... 

Oainford,  near  Dsriingtom 

Olastonbory 

Oloesop,  LicUemoor  Oh.    ... 

Oomenal,  Otore  Oh. 

Oravesend,  J.  Oould,  Boq. 

OaemN«y.  Bided  Oh.  ... 

HambleQon    

Hartlepool  (West),  Tower  Street 

JC«Sna  wUeO   «•«        «••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Haslinftden    

Haslmgton,  near  Crewe    ... 

CI  Mt  wl&b       ««e        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

naTorhiU 
Heme  Bay 
Hitobln   ... 

Honitoa 

Homeastle 

Horwioh,  neer  Bolton,  Kew  Oh.     ... 
Huddersdeld,  Ramsdim  Street 
Hnll,  Fish  Stteet 

JulttTvOXa     ••«        •••       •••        •••        •«•        •••         ••• 

luninsttt       .*•    

Kidderminster,  Old  Meeting   

KingsbTldge 

iLirkhsm       ...    •    ...    ...    ... 

^JVttB^^HwOU      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ... 

Leamington,  Spencer  Street 
Leeds,  Best  Parade  Oh. 

Qoeen  Street     

Leioestsr,  Kmmanuel  Oh.  ... 
Lsintwardioe 


• ««        ■  * 


••       •*•       •■« 


I  •  •  •• 

•  ••        •••  •< 

•  ••       •*•  •• 
•  •  •  •< 


» •  •       •  • 


•  «  •        •  • 


,  •  •        •  •  • 


k •■        •  • « 


•  ••        •«• 


• • •        • •• 


Lewee,  TabemaeLe 

Liverpool,  Stanley  0 

Westminster  Boad 
Long  Mslford 
Long  Satton 
Lowestoft 
Lutterworth  ... 

Lymin^ton 

Lynn 

Haoderteld,  Park  Qrecn,  Oh  ... 

Maidenhoed.  Mrs.  LasseU 

Maidstooe,  Weetborough  On. 


•••  f^e  •••  ••• 

«••   •••   •••  •••  ••■  ••• 

•  ••    •••   •••  •••  •••  ■•• 

•  ••    • ••  •••  •  • 

I ••  •••  ■ • 

>••  •••  •••  ••• 


BraoghtoaPvk 
Cluipal  StrMtt  Ball ord   ... 

OtuurlMtown,  Pendleton 

Oheetluin  HiU  ... 
QrenheyiOba  ... 
Qroerenor  Street 

Pendleton 

Bnaliolme 

Roftholme  Boad 

Tottington •    • 


«•  e«e  •»• 

• 

. «.  attO  •»■  *  « . 

...  •••  ««•  • .• 

.*•  •«•  .*«  ••• 

■••  .■•  ..•  ••■ 

..•  ...  •••  ... 

...  .*.  «.•  ■•• 


.••   *..   •••   ..e   •• 


■. •    •«• 


.*•   ••• 


Wddlatoii.  ProTidenoe  Oh... 

Minshttll  Vemoot  Cross  Lanes  Ch. 

moor  Qieen  ... 

Horii^,  Behoboth  Oh. 

Aew  Bamety  1880 *    •••    ••• 

I,  If         loot...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

^W^tvVK     ...  ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Newoastl».on*T)ne,  Weet  Clayton 

Newport  Pagnell 

North  Shialdii,  St  Andrew's  Oh. 

North  Waldiam 

Northampton,  United  Communion 

Nocthfleet      

Norwieh.  Ohapel-in-th»>Field 

Old  Meeting 

PrinoM  Street 
Oldhem,  WenMth  Oh 
OseettOfeen 
Osweetry,  Ohrtet  Oh«   

^^viv^  «••      ...      ...      ...      •**      «•■       •«« 

Ottery  St«  Mary  

Oundle 

Peterborough,  Weetgate  Oh. 

Poole,  Skinner  Street 


.«•       •.• 


». •        •  •• 


•        •••  •*•  «.•  ... 

••*        .*•  ■■•  ..•  ... 

it#«a  •*•  •.•  *•• 

...         ...         .••  .•■  .. 


•«•         ...         •*.         ..•         .«■         *••        .•« 

• ».         ... 
*■•         «.■         «.■ 


3 

10 

s 

T 
7 
0 
II 
4 
4 
4 
0 
15 
10 
8  1 
Oil 
6  17 

2  i 
15    0 

0  16 
i  0 

3  11 

3  i 
0  *0 
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4  0 

5  i 
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BttmbottOBy  PlA  Ch. 

AvigvCV     •••       •••       **# 

Bom 

jBgl^    ... 

Ajw  ••«      •••      •*• 

Sytoa-OB-T^iie 
Saffran  Wauea 


•••   ••• 


•••   •-• 


•   *>•   •••   •* 


•  •   •• 


»•   •••   •■•   ■••   ••• 
••   •••   •■•   •••   ••• 


BeubooB^bfl  Btf  Ghuob 

Xailboraiurli  Cb.     ... 

South  OUir  Gh. 
ScttDthflipt,  Bitf  Briggr    . 
Bbcffitid,  Broom  P»rk  Gh.. 

Tftbtnada  Oh 

ghiowhurj,  AMMjf OTCfAte  Oh. 
8ttiiBf bonniiy  PirM  Ohiundi 

VBij^^^Sft      •«•        ••«        •■•        •••        •••         ••• 

Bohaiii    ... 

Soathaaptoo,  Unpfleld  Oh. 

SMthpoit,  Ghapd  Strett  ... 

^^^^um^t^^m     •••        •••        •••         •••        ••• 

Moekpott, Bb«ncnr  Gk.    ... 
HaaoTwCh 
wasagkm  Boad    . 

StooiWdi*  . 


»•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •«  • 


•  •        •  •  • 


■  ••       ■•• 


•••       ■•• 


•••       ••• 


••■       ••• 


2 

16 

1 

19 

15 


2  15 


•  ••        •••        •■ 


*        ••• 


•••        ••• 


>  ■  •        *  •  • 


Btraod,  OU  MattlDff 

Stabbiu 

BttttoB-ifr-AahlUld 


■  ••        ••• 


•  •  •       *•• 


2 

1 
5 
6 
2 
8 
0 
4 
1 
7 
1 
S 
1 
1 
10 

s 

1 
ft 

8 

2 
8 
1 


10 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

12 

15 

7 

12 

17 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

10 


2  10 
0  18 


0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
5 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•  •  «         • •• 


•••        ••• 


••■         ••• 


Batten  Valenos 
SiHxidoB,  VioMcla  Oh... 

TlNiBteiif  North  StcMt      

Tishary 

^Rmro     •.•    •••    

Tonbiidgo  WeUi,  Kinnanuol  Co. 

Mount  Pleaaaiit  Oh 

Tnthoiy ... 
TTpminflcr 

XTpporMili    

TJsbridgiL  Old  If wsiog      . . . 

W«kdlold,ZlonOb 

Wftlnll,  Wodnothnrr  Bood 
WanlBfton,  Wydlfle  Oh. . .. 

WeUingboroiudi  

Wwtbuiy  (Wuta) 

VorttthMn    

WhifbTtWortOUffCh.     ... 

WhittbaTcn  ... 

Whttstahto 

WlnoMiton 

"Wlnoobuk  HaU,  nosr  Shfemeld 

wizlcvwonh  ...    

WolTtrhampton  AiudliAry— 

QneenStrMt     

TMtoihiai  Wood     

BoaShTownOh 

Wotton-vndsr-Bdgv,  T.  0.  Ohi'  *. 

Wjmondluun       

York,  Salem  Ch. 


•••       ••« 


•••       •••       ■•« 


•  •  •       «•« 


1    8 

1  2 
20    0 

2  11 
1  il    6 
5    A    6 

10    5 

0  10 

8  15 

1  16 
1  15    8 

0  9-0 
5    0 

3  8 

9  n 

1  4 

0  10  a 

2  19  7 

4  8  11 
2  14  9 

1  0-  O 
1  11  U 
8    4    6 

10    0    A 

0  10*  G 

0  6    X 

5  00 

1  10    O 
5    0    0 
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vii. — (S^ontriktions. 


LONDON. 
E.M.E.   tW    0    0 


Fr(m  l^th  December,  1880,  to  Ibih  January,  1881. 

K»tui$tgten.   AttxUIaiy  ....    7X0 


JohB  Kcnp-Wekb,  Siq.    . .  1 

100    0 

0 

O.SC.E M    0 

Bo.,  for  VeBsto  MiMiOBS  M   0 

Dr.P.J.Wood «0    0 

0 
0 

0 

Bev.  A.  nomMm,  late  of 

*^»**M  ..»x          ....    .  .... 

94  12 

1 

XJM  StnitlMn,  tar  8«]iool 

ttCoddapak  

1>o.MBor,W.  S^Btrotben 

10    0 
4    0 

0 
0 

WS.Qud.  £m 

10  10 
0    0 

0 

BntiB|t0B8taae,S«q 

0 

E.  B.  C,  fbr  Ber.  J.  "Lmn, 
Ckiu 

0    0 

0 

EariOwie 

0    0 

0 

X-  L.  0.  ATh«ak<^lRiiig.. 

0    0 

0 

i  Solar  ciiM Tnehcr  .... 

0    0 

0 

T^BeU,Xiq.,S7n.  .... 

1    0 

0 

'•Fenle^Xkq 

S  14 

0 

X  P.BObutl,CH| 

S    2 

0 

G.Criehtoa,£aq 

1     1 

0 

^^.J.mootr 

1    1 

0 

T.LDevltt,  &4. 

I    1 

0 

'  Hooit,^ 

1     1 

0 

i.Aksnte.SMi.  

1    1 

0 

XiMAIaaBaakvj 

1     1 

0 

^    P..    Partoarffle,    ftr 
taotkRcw 

0  10 
0  10 

0 

Doctor  Dcfldcacy 

0 

KlM   A.  E.  Clark,  for  F«. 
malo  MImIob* 1 


0   f 


Mr.  B.C.  Field 0  10  0 

Mr.Bvdd'iBoz 0  10  0 

A  7riead,N«w  Tear't  Gift  0    0  0 

AVMcBd 0    1  7 

Liffaey  of  the  late  MIm  C. 
Beid,  toft  Bellarj  Orphan 

School  10  19  0 


iliMrlm.     Toug  Tiroinea** 
BIMe  Cilaai Oil 


CaMUmianlLoad   9    0    0 

CknmifNlWa.    ParkCh.  ..14091 

CkW«f  Chmrdkt  'Weitmlntter 


Boad 
Cfly 


IS   0   0 
12    0    0 


Cbiplbam.  ParkCreaceBtCta.  7  17  4 

Ct9pton  Pvrk,    I.  8.,  "Wift 

aadFamilj 1  10  0 

Onytfew.     Trlalty  Ch.»  for 

Ptaiale  Mlaaiona   6  10  2 

rMUrlMU 7  12  9 

nrtitmu.   TrialtyCh.   ..110 


BmnrntrtmHh,  Albioa  Boad 
Senior  Bible  Claas,  for  B07 
inlndia 1 


0    0 


Berf  Comrt  Ch.  Collected 
bj  MlMee  Hendehonrck, 
for  Female  Mleiioai 0   0 


Btfhguf 


98    6    7 

7  14    9 


Xinf$ton-or^ThamM,, ,,,,,,  16    4<   5 

LmneaiUr  Itoad.  Mn.  RnsscU, 
for  Female  Miuloni 0  10    0 


ZtptoH.    ReT.  J.  D.  Dariee, 
forLantom 1    1 


Mabtrtif  Ck.    Thomaa  Hull, 


2    2    0 


Norwood  f  LotMr — 
H.  Donkin,  Emi 1    0    O 

rUdingUmCh 16  16    0 

Strtatham  Hitt.  Ladles' 
Working  Society,  for  Hn. 
Siterama 10   0   0 


COUNTRY. 
AlrnHek,    Slon  Ch 17    0    0 


Athton-in'Jiaek«r:fitld  .,, 


6    0    a- 


Axmintttr 6  16  0 

Boniitep7«.    Auxiliary  ....  71    0  T 

Bedworth,    OldKeetiag....    7    9  0. 

BOierieof  ,,„ 10  0 

Btrm<ii^A«Mi.    Aoxiliarj   ..72    0  0 

Bow0r    Chalk*.       Mr.    and 

MiisBurrongh 10  0 

Bra4ftrd.    AuxUiary 88    0  10 

Bfadfard'^H-Aton.    Per  ReT. 

T.Maaa   1116  G 

JramploN.       For  Widows' 

Fund 1    t  4- 


BratUd 0  15    O 


Br0nttcood 68  1    0* 


Vl 
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Bridgtnorth 
Bridport    .. 
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IS    6    8 
8  IS    S 


BrighioH.  QncMi  Squwe  Ch.  11    8    4 

SrighUidt,  nmr  ShffitU, 
For  Rer.  P.  O.  PMke, 
Madagascar >    >    * 

SrUM.     MlM  Brewia,  for 
Olria' School,  Madras  ...•    •   f    0 


irvworfA.  BeT.ILOo«ld,ft)r 
Ber.  U.  W.  Oralnge   ....    6   0    0 


Cents  JUoimtdOuatHitt 

8    6 

0 

t^mmtmk  .«..•••••••••••••«•• 

S    0 

0 

-CvtekfMd.    0.  Knott,  Btq... 
CWmiff-toiMi.    AuxlUarj.... 

8    2 

«8    8 

0 
"l 

Tk^XntKk      .  .....>•■••••••■•• 

1    8 

8 

TWrAu        AUTllllirT  ....ftTTti' 

188  14 

1 

Xptom.    Auxiliary  

81    8 

8 

TTj.  ifc^^        ....... .....«■• 

88    4 

9 

^aattattnA  ..•••••••■•....... 

17    4 

A 

MtttMH    .«•••• ••• 

4    8 

0 

AvitffT^MTMil           n.    M»-  >•■•«•■•■* 

0  10 

0 

Ar^Ai   1FaJb#rtfUF.  •••■■••*^*« 

1  17 

A 

jrcl(Aur.    DbtrictAox.  .*.. 

44  19 

8 

ITiia^Mmtrth  ..*..•••..■*■■*• 

11  14 

1 

JTabfon.     Mr.  W.   Barker, 
^n    ODTcrack.    .......... 

0  10 

0 

tTMmKmtmt  ■  -     ................. 

1  la 

10 

HonuM.  FOr Widow**  Pnad 

1    0 

0 

Hwntingdanthire,    Anx 

85    0 

0 

JTttHton.    GoBff.  Ch. ........ 

M  17 

t 

RWJkf , , 

9  17 

1 

Xinf'uLfnn.    Union  Cli.  .. 

8  17 

7 

XiiuMteiantoH  ..a........... 

8  11 

A 

XirkKam 

10  11 

A 

lisictittfr.    Anx............. 

49    7 
5    0 

1 

For  Female  MiMlona 

0 

UttitWnltJuim ••... 

11    8 

7 

Xivtrpool.    D.  P.,  America . . 

M    0 

0 

XymM.  •■■..•........•...••■ 

14    6 

0 

1     1 

0 

JialmMkurv.     BUrer  Street 

8    1 

0 

Jlmnehttttr  end  Sa{/bnl— 
Auxiliary \ 

140    0 
100    0 

0 

Thomas  Aymer,  Esq.,  tot 
Deflcleaej 

0 

9t«nningtrM.    Legacy  of  the 
late  B.  Sanderson,  Esq. .. 

19  18 

0 

Jir«i»     BmrmL       Mr.   I.  T. 
Beighfton  ••..••.•« 8    0    0 

NetMOiOfm^t^m.    Aux.  ..  18  19    4 


0  17    0 


JTtmport  Pti§$ulL    Anx. ....  19  14    4 
ytmtOHAUot 


Ni 


8  18    8 


«•••••••••■•••••      3     o     U 


Qutle  Gale 
Oh.   Ladies'  Society,  for 


10    0    0 


Okthmmplon  •••,m» U  14    4 

mar    Droikrtek. 


0    8    8 


(hmdU.    Anx...., 11  8  1 

Mmfb^.    Anx. 19  1  8 

8t.(Mmmh.    A  Friend 8  0  0 

8t.Ktlm$.    Anx. 78  9  7 


St,  LMmMrd:    Legacy  of  the 
late  E.  Hownrd,  Bsq 100   0   0 


^MtUuTf.   Anx. 


7    0    0 


Sattdmrn   17  19    A 


MetherCh. 10    7    0 

Miss  M.  Bdherts 10    0    0 


Shrtwikmrf.    Ahheyfbregate 
Ch 64  18    1 


10    4    9 


Souikport.    Upper  Portland 
Street    8    0    0 


Stagord,    Anxiliary 48    1    A 

SHfott.    Anxiliary 40    1    7 


8MtlOH.iH.AihJMd 18    1 


Tipion    1  11    I 

TtttMt    »....  81    8    0 

Old    Meeting 


UmbHdfft. 
Honse 


8    10 


Fentnor.  A  Thankoltalag  1  1  0 
Wmrrington.  'WyelUliB  Ch  .114  11  7 
Wetdtm 8    4    8 


Wttt  Brommieh.      Mayer's 
OreenCh. 18  11    4 


WeiOurf.    OldCh. 14    7  7 

Whitbf.    Anxiliary 88  18  8 

WOmdew.    (AddL)  6    11 

Wirk$toerth.    Anxiliary....  11  18  8 

WUntp.     Mrs.    StricUand, 
for  Dr.  Thomson's  Medical 

Mission..... 10  0 


BeT.  W.  Vhippell  10   0 

TttMrteft 4  10    0 


WALES. 
Brwnktrumamd  relimdn^.,  »  4  U 

Fmmbntke  De«k— 
Alhion  Square    >,  >  > 


Carmarthen  Boad  lie 

XWi6y.    Anxiliary 44  0  0 

SOOTLUm. 

Ol  ..   1  0  f 


Miss  Baxter,  t&rmtw  Ship 
"BUengowan"  ...-.   tp^  0  0 
MissBsaiyM-Baxtsr....  M  •  0 
Mrs.  MoUaon,  Brrol  Park, 

per  W.O.  Daliilelsh.  Esq.. 

rar  Female  Missions.... M  0  9 

I^fitr.    A.  BAbertson,  BMi.  »00 

GotesikMlf.  Mr.  J.  Milne,  sea.   1  0  0 

ffUugow  ~ 

Auxiliary in  17  11 

BgUnton ,  8t.Ooag.  Ch.,ftr 
Mrs.  Oilmonr's  School, 
Peking 6  P  " 

LaurtneeKirk    H?  ^ 

»0mto»8tewmrU  Mr*.Yo«n|   10« 

Ftrth.  Share  of  Beeidoe  of 
Estate  of  the  Utc  Dr. 
Scott,  per  B.  Bobettwa, 
Esq....!?. 8.«ni  8 


Esq.    . 


J.   CnthbeitsoB, 


i  0  0 


P*r  Rev.  E.  A.  WerAam. ,,  , 

Anchterarder 1 1}  f 

Blggar  1  '  ' 

Bla&gowrie 1  «  « 

Coatbridge »  \  \ 

Coldstream 1  J  \ 

Coapar  Angus 1  '  \ 

Crieir 0  •  * 

Douglas 7  f  i 

Edinburgh  3*1]  \ 

Vmtea   0  *  * 

Innerleithen  >  .f  ' 

UnUthgow 0  10( 

OldCumnock ^\\ 

Stranraer ^ ***  ' 


IBRLAND. 


CaeO^. 


Ill  S 


Fer  Jt4v.  Jl.  A.  WarOtam. 
Dublin  Anxiliary »  ^J 

FOBBION  AND  COLOXULJO- 
CIBTIBS  AND  MISSION  STA- 
TIONS. 

Montreal-' 

Emmanuel  Ch 

BeT.  Dr.  Wilkes   ... 


4  10  7 
1    1  0 


Farie.  OoUected  after  Ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Edkins  st 
the  Bgiise  des  BlUetts, 
for  China J^L- 

Ah«<A5co«— 
Mangala,  per  Bar.  O.  A 

Harris   »•  •  " 

Bumtn,  per  Bait,  t-  ^  ^  .  . 

Green «2  {  1 

Panniag*s  Idand,  per  do.   »  'J; 


I 


It  i$  requetUd  thai  aU  r«mittance$  of  OanMbuKone  be  made  to  the  BST.  BobKBT 
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Wk  aze  very  far  from  asdodatixig  ''glory"  with  Jesus  Christ  as  we 
should.  His  Name  is  to  us  the.sgmopym  for  humiliation^  service,  and 
coffering,  for  reproach  and  ignominy ;  and  thei^  form  so  thick  a  veil, 
or  our  glance  at  Him  in  them'  is  so  partial,  haaty,  and  superficial  that 
ve  are  seldom  thrilled  to  anjrthing'  like  amaasement  and  rapture  at  the 
*'  glory  **  which  peers  through  them  and  streams^  down  on  us.  The 
outward,  the  oanventional,  so  tyranniziB  over  our.  conceptions  and  our 
tastes  that  it  stajrtles  us  to  stand  face  to  face:  with  such  simple  and 
bold  statements  as  that  of  John — ^'  We  beheld  His. glory." 

All  spiritual  speech — that  is,  all  words  that  have  to  do  with  spiritual 
realities — ^is  elevated,  expanded,  and  deepened  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
coins  may  have  been  in  circulation  before,  but  they  have  been  re-minted 
hy  Him ;  and  their  face  is  far  brighter  and  their  superscriptions  and 
imagesare  far  clearer.  ''  life  "  is  more  vital ;  ''  Truth  "  is  more  real ; 
"Light"  is  more  brilliant;  "Love"  is  more  tender;  "Grace"  is 
more  compassionate ;  "  Bighteousness  "  is  more  equal ;  "  Holiness  "  is 
more  pure ;  "  Glory "  is  more  sublime.  He,  in  His  being,  His  acts, 
His  service.  His  death.  His  resurrection.  His  ascensiop,  has  put  into 
all  these  terms  and  others  cognate  with  them  a  force,  fulness,  and 
beauty  never  before  dreamt  of,  never  since  exceeded ;  and  St.  John, 
witli  a  tutored  eye  and  heart,  under  the  blessed  discipline  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit^  saw  this,  felt  it,  and  rejoiced.  Hence  the  key- 
note of  his  Gospel.  Mine,  he  says,  is  a  tale  of  "  glory."  I  shall  with 
trembliiig  hands,  taught  of  God,  unveil  a  statue,  or  rather  record  a 
iife  that  combines  in  itself  all  that  can  charm,  and   charm  the 
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more  as  the  guxe  of  angel  or  man  ia  prolongeil.     "  We  beheld  His 
glory." 

Manifeetl;  It  is  the  gloiy  of  Christ  as  the  Word  made  fledi,  and  bq 
dwelling  or  taberaaclitig  witli  us.  The  gloiy  of  the  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  00  in  contrast  with  and  in 
Bnpeiiority  to  Moeee,  by  whom  came  only  the  law.  True,  the  Word 
now  Incarnate  was  the  Eternal  Word  that  was  with  God,  and  vas 
God,  and  as  such  posaeesed  glory  and  majesty,  when  no  creature  existed 
to  behold  that  gloi;.  True,  the  Word  had  made  all  things,  and  with- 
out Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,  but  it  was  not  tlie 
glory  of  creating  might  in  all  its  eplendoura  and  fulnesses  of  which 
the  Evangelist  wrote.  True,  the  Word  who  made  all  things  was  in 
the  world,  light,  truth,  and  holiness,  but  the  world  comprehended  Him 
not;  nor  was  it  with  the  unftppredated  gloriee  of  eariier  Divine  die- 
pensations,  in  the  government  of  men  and  nations,  in  the  dit«ctioc 
and  endowment  of  individnale  or  ftuniliee  of  minds  that  John  was 
absorbed :  he  did  not  live  in  them,  he  did  not  behold  tiieir  glory.  No ; 
it  was  the  glory  of  the  Word  in  His  Incarnate  conditions  and  in  His 
inestimable  functions  as  "  full  of  grace  and  truth,"  and  as  "  declaring ' 
God  unto  men,  that  John  and  his  compeers  and  companions  beheld. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  stands  before  the  Church  as  distinctively  the 
Gospel  of  the  gloiy  of  Christ.  That  gloty  is  its  exalted  theme 
throughout.  Search  all  literature  and  you  will  light  on  no  "  intioduc- 
tion"  to  any  work  so  snblime  as  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John: 
but  the  writer  betrays  no  embarrffisment  in  any  part  of  the  sequel,  u 
though  he  were  reconling  that  which  is  incongruous  or  irreconcilable 
with  the  introduction.  He  announces  his  subject  as  the  glory  of  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  FatbBr,Bnd  he  lays  down  his  pen  with  theee  woni<, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesns  in  the  presence  of  His  dis- 
ciples, which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but  these  are  written,  ihni 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  Is  tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  th&t 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name."  The  tokens  of 
that  glory  continually  recur  in  the  narrative  with  impressive  signi- 
ficance.    It  will  be  well  to  trace  them  in  a  general  way. 

John  makes  frequent  mention  of  miracles  which  he  does  not  nar- 
rate.  He  select*  but  five  or  sii  for  description ;  but  these  are  so 
presented  in  their  nature,  their  spirit,  and  in  the  scenes  connected 
with  them  or  flowing  from  them,  as  to  give  all  prominence  to  "  Hia 
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glory."  They  were  all  and  each  wonderful  as  instances  of  Divine 
power,  hnt  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  worth  and  beauty  of  their 
other  features  as  well  ?  The  alliance  of  these  with  that  power  it  is 
that  enstamps  the  glory  of  whidi  John  writes.  How  sweet  the  geniality 
of  Christ's  presence  at  the  marriage  in  Cana ;  how  authoritative  the 
sanction  He  thereby  gave  to  that  prime  social  ordinance  from  whose 
pure  source  spring  all  the  joys  of  family  and  home ;  how  marked  the 
assomption  of  His  independence,  "  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ?  "  and  how  prompt  His  aid  at  the  moment  when  need  actually 
pressed  I  It  ought  hardly  to  surprise  any  that  the  story  is  thus  dis- 
miffied,  ^^This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Ceum  of  Gralilee,  and 
manifested  forth  His  glory." 

The  scene  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  no  less  rich.  Spontaneous, 
unsolicited  compassion  for  one  who  had  long  lain  there  and  suffered 
numy  disappointments,  superiority  of  His  direct  will  to  any  ordinary 
instrumentalities,  assertion  of  lordship  over  the  Sabbath  day,  are  its 
characteristics ;  and  the  challenge  of  His  action  draws  from  Him  the 
sublime  avowal,  '' My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work;"  and  the 
sablime  ckiin,  **  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father."     **  His  glory"  was  conspicuous  there. 

The  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  sprang  from  His  pity  for 
the  weary,  the  faint  and  hungry ;  and  it  was  consummated  in  that 
marvellous  discourse  in  which  He  announced  Himself  as  '*  the  bread 
of  life  "  for  a  famishing  world :  "  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
live  for  ever,"  '^  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  There,  too,  is 
** glory"  of  no  inferior  order. 

The  healing  of  the  man  who  was  bom  blind  was  prefaced  with 
these  instaiictions,  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents ; 
but  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me ;  "  ^'  As  long  as  I  am  in  the 
world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  And  the  healed  man  was  chal- 
lenged, "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  while  the  wrangling 
authorities  did  but  the  more  fully  elicit  His  declarations  of  oneness 
with  the  Father,  of  His  doing  the  works  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Fathoms  being  in  Him  and  of  His  being  in  the  Father. 
As  concerns  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  Jesus  seems  to  have  permitted 

His  friend  to  die  "for  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  the  Son  of  God  might 
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be  glorified  thereby."  Nor,  again,  are  we  suffered  to  expend  oiir 
admiration  on  this  incident  as  simply  a  manifestation  of  power;  the 
tender  sympathy  with  those  sisters,  the  groaning  as  He  heard  their 
plaints  and  saw  their  grief,  the  tears  at  the  grave,  are  yery  pesrk  of 
beauty  in  which  He  sets  with  ineffable  majesty  this  grand  pretendon, 
'^  I  am  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life/' 

These  miracles,  then,  are  the  indelible  signs  of  the  glory  which  John 
beheld — a  glory  of  which  moral  and  spiritual  afibctions  and  purposes 
were  the  holy  constituents. 

An  analysis  of  the  discourses  that  distinguish  the  Fourth  Qospel  would 
yield  the  like  sense  that  it  is  the  Goq)el  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  foil 
of  grace  and  truth.   Those  immortal  conversations  with  Nicodemus  by 
night,  with  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  with  the  disciples  in  the  guest- 
chamber,  are  matchless  as  exhibiting  the  fidelity,  the  patience,  the  ten- 
derness with  which  men  need  to  be  treated  to  win  them  to  the  truth  and 
to  confirm  them  in  it,  and  they  are  no  less  so  for  the  sublimity  of  their 
prominent  themes — ^themes  which  no  subsequent  thought  has  ever 
exhausted :  the  new  birth,  the  spirituality  of  Gkxl,  and  the  consequent 
necessary  spirituality  of  all  true  worship,  the  blessedness  of  heaven  as 
the  place  of  His  own  happy  Presence  and  gathering  of  His  servants, 
the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conviction  of  the  world  and 
the  instruction  of  the  Church.    These  are  themes  on  which  our  minds 
might  ever  dwell,  and  the  further  we  pursue  them  the  more  admiringly 
shall  we  justify  the  description,  "We  beheld  His  glory." 

The  pretensions  of  Jesus  as  they  incidentally  arise,  all  radiate  this 
glory  on  the  page  of  John.  Is  not  His  body  the  temple  of  God,  and 
when  destroyed  did  not  He  raise  it  again  in  three  days  ?  Was  He 
not  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  seipent  in  the  wilderness,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  "RTiTn  should  have  everlasting  life  ?  Was  He 
not  the  water  of  life,  and  if  any  man  thirst  and  come  unto  Him  and 
drink,  do  not  rivers  of  water  rise  up  within  him  ?  Is  He  not  the 
Crood  Shepherd  that  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  doth  not  He 
lay  it  down  and  take  it  again,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Father  ?  Pretensions  like  these,  so  calmly  asserted,  so  benignantly 
urged,  so  wonderfully  maintained,  do  they  not  lift  us  into  ecstatic 
sympathy  with  John  as  he  says,  "  We  beheld  His  glory"  ? 

Not  a  few  of  the  scenes  and  pictiu'es  of  ELis  humiliation  serve  but 
as  a  foil  to  set  off  this  very  glory.     He  washes  the  disciples'  feet,  but 
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bow  careful  is  John  to  depict  the  very  play  of  His  lofty  consciousness  as 
He  girded  Himself  with  the  towel  and  took  the  basin  in  hand,  when 
he  saya:  "Jcbqb  knowing  that  ^the  Father  had  given  all  things  into 
His  hands,  and  that  He  came  from  Qod  and  went  to  God."    He  is 
agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  traitor,  and  hurries  him  on  to  the 
exDcution  of  his  awful  purpose:  '^That  thou  doest  do  quickly;"  but 
when  he  is  gone  out  Jesus  exclaims,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glori- 
fied, and  Qod  is  glorifbd  in  Him :  if  Grod  be  glorified  in  Him,  God 
shall  also  glorify  Him   in  Himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify 
Him."   The  holy  curiosity  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him  transports  Him, 
"The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  glorified : "  and 
if  He  compares  Himself  to  the  com  of  wheat  that  falls  into  the  ground 
and  dies,  the  vision  of  the  harvest  exhilarates  Him  as  He  exclaims:  ''It 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  The  soldiers  come  to  take  Him,  according 
to apknpreooncerted with  Judas;  butitisno  surprise  to  Him: '' Know- 
ing aU  things  that  should  come  upon  Him,  He  went  forth,"  and  this 
with  such  dignity,  such  flashes  of  glory  escaping  Him,  that  those  hardy, 
irreverent^  unbashful  men  went  back  and  fell  to  the  ground.    If  He 
said  to  His  enemies,  "  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness," 
He  also  said,  **  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  now  is  the  prince 
of  tills  world  cast  out ;  and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me."      If,  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  He  prayed  in 
Gethsemane,  wrestling  and  agonising  till  His  sweat  was  as  it  were 
great  drops  of  blood,  according  to  John,  too.  He  prayed,  and  there  He 
^ake  of  the  glory  He  had  had  and  the  glory  to  which  He  was  going ; 
there  He  spake  of  His  finished  work,  which  was  none  other  than  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father,  the  gathering  a  band  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  should  one  day  be  efifectual.     If  He  submitted  to  Pilate,  He 
rebuked  his  parade  of  power,  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all 
against  Me  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ; "  and  He  reminded 
the  heedless  and  worldly  judge  that  He  Himself  was  a  Eling,  and  the 
Ruler  of  a  kingdom  of  truth  into  which  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
win  enrol  himself.     Yes,  through  all  the  cloud  of  His  humiliation  the 
beams  of  His  glory  were  ever  forcing  themselves ;  and  in  beautiful  har- 
mony with  this,  is  the  fact  that  no  stories  of  the  resurrection  appear- 
uioea  and  the  resurrection-converse  surpass  the  sublimity,  the  pathos, 
and  authority  that  mark  the  selections  of  John.     *'  We  beheld  His 
glory  ^  8till  continues,  and  it  consummates  His  witness. 
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This  sketch  ia  indeed  far  from  exhattstive;  but  it  may  jitotb 
sii£Sciant  to  quicken  our  appreciative  diBcriminatioii  of  the  Fouitii 
Gospel  as  that  of  Ute  glory  of  Jesus  Ohrist  Wo  may  further  aid 
our  discriminatioii  by  the  summary  intdmation  of  what  that  glory  is. 

It  is  glory  of  the  highest  tdnd.  It  lies  in  the  realm  of  monl 
and  spiritual  bcong.  There  are  many  glories ;  one  glory  of  the  sky, 
another  glory  of  the  earth,  another  ^ory  of  the  sea.  But  the  trad) 
that  sways  mind,  the  love  that  touches  hearte,  the  authority  tiaX, 
bends  wills,  the  sacrifice  and  example  that  inspire  lives — these  con- 
stitute a  glory  as  far  beyond  all  others  as  spirit  is  above  matter.  And 
tlte  glory  of  Jeeos  Christ  was  exactly  this  in  its  display  of  the  nature 
of  God,  in  its  exhibition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man 
untainted  t^  sin,  and  its  appeal  therein  and  throughout  to  the  holioit 
sensibilities  and  affections  we  have.  Oh !  the  vulgarities  with  which 
we  have  degraded  the  term  "glory,"  in  our  pride  of  weaM,  in  onr 
boast  of  power  and  rank,  in  our  puerile  delights,  in  sensuous  luxury 
and  show,  in  our  intoxication  with  the  applause  and  honour  with 
which  we  flatter  one  another.  Let  ua  pass  away  from  this  for  ever, 
and  train  ourselves  to  the  due  value  of  the  imperishable  glory  which 
John  records. 

This  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  gitmdest  specimen  of  the  highest 
kind  of  glory.  God  is  nowhere  bo  great  as  in  Christ.  He  hath 
declared  Him.  He  hath  shown  us  the  Father.  All  the  power  and 
wealth  of  nature  are  subordinated  in  this  manifestation ;  all  the 
features  of  providential  care  and  government  shine  forth  in  it,  all 
the  glories  of  previous  spiritual  revelations  are  surpassed  in  it ;  here 
shadows  find  their  substance,  promises  their  fulfilment,  preparations 
their  end.  To-day,  as  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  Christ  stands 
forth  the  transcendently  highest  ideal  as  well  as  the  profoundeet  reality 
of  all  history,  whether  our  quest  is  after  the  perfect  God  or  tie 
perfect  man. 

Let  it  be  added  with  fervid  pnuse  and  thanks,  that  this  unrivalled 
^ory  possesses  most  special  features  of  tenderness  and  attraction  for 
us  men ;  it  is  "  full  of  grace  and  truth."  It  is  not  a  glory  that  da&les 
and  terrifies;  not  a  glory  of  condemnation  and  destruction,  but  agloiy 
of  salvation.  "  Trutli "  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  for  God  can  never 
act  or  show  Himself  without  trutli,  and  man  can  never  be  satisfied  in 
depth  and  permanence  without  truth ;  and  "  grace "  is  part,  too,  in 
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sweatest  force,  in  most  winning  pitifulness,  in  condescension  and 
patience  that  defy  all  measurement  by  human  thought,  in  service 
and  sacrifice  that  no  mere  creature  excellence  could  ever  give.  While 
at  Sinai  the  people  in  terror  entreated  that  the  overwhelming 
sights  and  sounds  of  present  Deity  might  cease;  at  Bethlehem,  in 
Jemsalem,  in  Galilee,  in  Gethsemane,  at  Calvary,  at  Olivet  we  would 
ever  "hear  again  of  this  matter."  That  glory  is  indeed  a  vision 
which  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing. 

^  "We  beheld  ELis  glory,"  says  John.  Time  was  when  it  was  there 
before  him  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but  they  ill-understood  it.  Some 
of  its  purest  and  deepest  rays  were  more  than  they  could  suffer.  The 
colours  did  not  blend:  they  even  did  not  see  the  comeliness  and 
beauty  of  their  Master.  Their  knowledge  and  appreciation  were  attained 
through  severe  discipline.  Frequently  do  we  catch  them  in  something 
like  consternation  as  that  glory  passes  before  them.  They  crave  and 
banker  for  material  splendours  that  are  alien  to  those  Christ  is  pour- 
ing forth.  Explanations  of  troubling  mysteries  had  to  be  postponed, 
**  Ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Another  Teacher  was  to  come ;  and 
then  when  all  the  drama  had  been  acted  out.  He  would  show  the 
meaning  and  the  relation  of  every  part,  and  so  disclose  the  unutter- 
able beauty  of  the  whole.  "  He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He  shall  receive 
of  Mine^  and  shall  show  it  unto  you,"  "  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
the  truth,"  *'  He  shall  teach.you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  That  great 
Teacher  came  at  Pentecost,  and  He  came  to  "abide  with  them." 
Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  wrote  and  "  spake  of  His  glory,'* 
tbat  we  also  might  have  fellowship  with  them,  in  their  fellowship 
with  t^  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Be  it  ours  to  seek  the  same  illumination,  and  we,  too,  shall 
'*  behold  His  glory  "  as  it  shone  in  His  Incarnate  Ufe,  and  shall  here- 
after participate  in  that  glory,  so  far  as  our  capacities  can  appropriate 
what  He  will  then  reveal  and  bestow. 

Torquay.  G.  B.  Johnson. 

Chbist  has  been  once  smitten,  and  woe  to  those  who  smite  Him 
again,  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 
Smite  Him  not  again,  lest  He  swear  unto  you  in  His  wrath,  as  unto 
Moses,  that  ye  shall  not  enter  into  His  rest. — Clvristmcta  Evans. 
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M1S8IONABT  zeal  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Cbiistianity.  The  desire 
to  propa^te  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  always  aocompanied  eveiy 
vivid  realization  of  its  truth.  Whensoever  a  flash  of  heavenly  light 
has  pierced  the  darkneas  or  disturhed  the  routine  of  ordinary  religious 
experience,  and  even  whenever  a  half-truth  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
some  section  of  the  Church  and  a  new  so-called  heresy  acquired  life 
and  momentum,  or  whenever  the  Christian  conscience  has  protested 
against  the  formalism  or  the  errors  of  the  Church,  men  have  heen  found 
ready  to  sacrifice  self  in  the  passionate  desire  to  diffuse  their  own  new 
and  strong  convictions. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  sublime  fact  that 
the  stupendous  events  of  the  Gospel  history  have  an  immgidiate  and 
practical  bearing  on  every  member  of  the  human  family.  The  in- 
carnation and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  addresses  the  whole  human 
race,  and  more  than  all  other  influences  combined,  has  served  to  create 
the  very  idea  of  '^  humanity."  One  of  the  most  essent^  '*  notes  "  of 
a  due  apprehension  of  the  central  truths  and  facts  of  Christianiiy  is 
the  cry,  ''  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  GospeL" 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Church  show  that  the  disciples  went 
ever3rwhere  preaching  the  Word.  The  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
apostle  Paul  is  only  one  specimen  of  apostolic  labour.  Tradition, 
often  valueless  and  destitute  of  historic  verification,  is  nevertheless 
true  to  the  primal  instincts  of  Christian  faith,  and  has  assigned 
severally  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  to  the  apostolic  men  who  were 
associated  with  them,  some  sphere  of  missionaiy  activity.  So  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  ascribed  Ethiopia  as  Hie  field 
of  evangelic  enterprise  to  more  than  one  of  the  incomparable  twelTe. 
Jerome*  tells  us  that  St.  Andrew  was  the  first  apostle  to  Ethiopia, 
while  Bufinust  and  Socrates^  give  St.  Matthew  this  honour.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chry8ostom§  declares  St  Thomas  to  have  been  the 
first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  Eusebiusj!  does 
not  hesitate  to  assign  the  same  dignity  to  the  Ethiopian  chamberlain  of 
Queen  Candace,  and  preserves  the  name  of  this  early  Grentile  convert, 
calling  him  Indich, 

♦  «  Cat.  Scrip.,"  i.  262.        f  "  Hist.  Eocl.,"  x.  9.        t  "  Hist.  Eccl.,"  L  19. 

§  "Horn.,"  31.        II  " Hist.  Eccl.,"  ii. 
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These  veiyoonflictiiig  statements  probably  indicate  the  considerable 
laxity  with  which  the  geographical  expression  "  Ethiopia  "  was  used 
by  ancient  writers.  It  seems  tolerably  evident  that  it  was  frequently 
confused  with  India,  another  term  scarcely  less  vague  in  its  significa- 
ticm.  Some  ancient  writers  mean  by  Ethiopia  the  whole  of  North 
Africa ;  some  apply  it  to  a  kingdom  south  of  Nubia,  which  acquired 
great  splendour  for  centuries,  in  what  was  called  the  island  of  Meroe. 
Many  references  obviously  include  under  the  term  Ethiopia  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  when  the  centre  of  the 
Ethiopian  sovereignty  had  migrated  from  Meroe  to  Auzume  (the 
modem  Azum),  the  conquerors  acquired  and  held  in  subjection 
vast  regions  on  the  Arabian  continent.  The  alliance  of  language 
between  the  Homerites  of  South-west  Arabia  and  the  Abyssinians 
incline  learned  men  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art,  speech,  literature, 
and  civilization  of  Ethiopia  Proper,  has  closer  relation  with  those  of 
iJie  Arabian  peninsula  than  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  I 
wish  especially  to  speak  concerning  the  Christianization  of  the  African 
ooontry  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  south  of  Nubia,  and  bordering  on 
the  Bed  Sea. 

Even  to  the  present  day  a  strange  and  hybrid  form  of  Christianity 
prevails  tiiere,  in  which  there  is  still  discemiUe  a  strong  leaven  of 
Jewish  ceremonial  and  of  barbarous  practices,  of  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dices and  venerable  traditions.  Ecclesiastical  history  and  Ethiopic 
annals  written  without  any  mutual  dependence  do,  in  the  main,  confirm 
one  another. 

When  our  road  takes  us  along  the  borders  of  a  dense  forest,  we 
Gontinnally  see  in  its  depths  little  circles  of  beauty,  patches  of  su]> 
prising  loveliness  and  interest,  where  mysteries  of  shadow  and  colour 
are  aHve  with  bird  and  insect,  with  flower  and  lichen,  and  all  'Hhe 
eye  music  of  slow  waving  boughs."  This  revelation  of  the  heart  of 
the  forest  is  due  to  a  few  beams  of  sunlight  which  have  pierced  the 
upper  foliage.  Every  square  rood  of  the  forest  might  give  us  equal 
pleasure,  if  the  light  could  fall  upon  it  with  similar  convenience  for 
our  passing  gaze.  In  like  manner  a  few  beams  of  light  break  throu^ 
tiie  deep  darkness  of  the  1800  years  which  have  passed  over  the 
Ethiopian  Church,  and  permit  us  to  recognise  the  human  interest 
and  living  beauty  of  the  process  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Grospel  first 
t«iched  the  heart  of  Africa. 
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There  may  have  been  some  very  early  connection  betireen  this 
Indo-African  people  and  the  Jewish  nation.  Their  own  annab  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Her  bos  bv 
Solomon  is  one  of  the  early  mythic  soYoeigns  of  Abyssinia.  From 
vet7  ancient  times,  they  practised  circumciaion,  avoided  certain  unclean 
meate,  observed  the  Sabbath  and  the  Levirate  law,  and  cherished  the 
belief  that  the  ark  of  the  Covenant  made  by  Solomon  was  by  some 
mysterious  process  transferred  to  their  keeping. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  assure  us,  that  one  great  personage  at 
least  of  the  kingdom  of  Csndace  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  could 
read  the  prophet  Isaiah,  most  probably  from  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  LXX.  Who  shall  say  that  he  was  the  only  proselyte  who  pre- 
pared the  way  of  Obrist  ?  Whether  Andrew,  Matthew,  or  Thomas 
ever  found  their  way  thither  is  doabtful ;  still  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  when  the  first  definite  information  reaches  us,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  believers  in  Christ,  and  even  readers  of 
our  sacred  books,  were  not  unknown  in  the  seaports,  highlands,  and 
great  cities  of  what  is  now  called  Abyssinia. 

Unusual  escplicitness,  strength  of  evidence,  and  definiteness  of  foim 
characterise  the  intelligence  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  historic 
origin  of  the  Ethiopian  Church,  Bufinus,  a  well-known  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  professes  to  give  us  the  details  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  his  account 
is  translated  and  confirmed  by  the  well-known  historians  Socrates 
and  SoEomen,  as  well  as  by  the  EUuopian  aimalists  themselves.  Just, 
however,  as  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  chambralain  as  the  first 
instrument  of  diffusing  the  Qoepel  among  the  /ndiaiu,  so  Bufimis 
describes  the  events  which  here  follow  as  taking  place  in  India.  The 
sequel  will  show  that  India  was  the  name  given  to  the  southern  r^ona  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  no  serious 
doubt  can  be  held  that  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  which  he  refers 
had  its  centre  in  Auxume,  which  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarchy.  A  certain  philosopher  (or  merchant)  of  Tyw. 
named  Meropius,  admiring  the  enterprise  of  successful  travelleis  in 
Imlia  ulterior,  attempted  to  follow  their  example,  and  to  penebate 
the  land  of  marvels  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wealth.  This  jour- 
ney of  his  can  be  fixed  to  t^  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
took  with  him  two  Christiaa  youths,  |nx>bably  his  relatives,  with  the 
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Tiew  of  perfecting  their  education,  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  larger  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Their  culture  and 
their  gentle  manners,  their  bravely  and  Christian  patience,  their  skill 
&iid  their  piety,  perhaps  their  white  skin  and  their  utter  helplessness, 
wrought  a  stnuige  marvel,  and  secured  a  perilous  immunity  for  the 
two  youths  under  very  tiying  circumstances.  For  the  story  that 
one  of  them  did  undoubtedly  tell  in  after  years  to  Bufinus  was  this. 
The  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  Meropius  and  the  lads  were  sailing 
down  the  coast,  touched  at  a  port  to  obtain  food  and  water.  Kow  the 
barbarians  had  just  repudiated  all  alliance  with  the  Boman  power, 
and  were  eager  to  avenge  themselves  on  all  who  claimed  any  affinity 
with  it.  So  it  fell  out,  that  the  entire  company  of  the  ship  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  philosopher  Meropius  shared  their  fate,  just 
as  many  an  innocent  traveller  or  devout  missionary  in  these  last 
days  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  barbarian  revenge  for  some  cruel 
indignity  inflicted  upon  unoffending  islanders  by  buccaneering  pre- 
decessors. When,  however,  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers  were 
slanghtered,  the  two  youths,  Fbumentius  and  JEIdesius  by  name,  were 
f  otmd  together  under  a  tree,  absorbed  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  reading. 
The  bloody  scene  had  driven  them  to  their  Saviour,  and  they  were 
comforting  one  another  with  His  holy  words.  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  Scriptures  which  consoled  them,  and  the  prayers,  which 
vanquished  the  animosity  of  their  barbarian  conquerors.  At  all 
events,  they  were  saved  from  death,  and  carried  into  the  interior  as  a 
Hnd  of  present  or  royal  gift  to  the  king  of  the  barbarians,  where  they 
rapidly  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  monarch. 

The  Ethiopian  annals  confirm  this  story,  and  help  us  to  identify 
the  king  as  the  father  of  Ahreha  and  Atzbeha,  the  earliest  Christian 
Princes  of  Abyssinia.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  tells  us  that 
-^fidesius  was  eventually  made  the  king's  cup-bearer,  and  Frumentius 
the  keeper  of  his  records  and  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  his 
finances.  Not  long  after,  on  the  king's  approaching  death,  he  declared 
his  Queen,  Begent  of  his  dominions,  leaving  the  T3rrian  youths  free  to 
choose  their  own  course.  The  widowed  Begent^  however,  besought 
them  to  remain  at  her  court  and  assist  in  the  education  of  her  infant 
^&  ( ?  sons)  till  he  should  become  of  age.  Frumentius  especially 
was  entsieated  to  f  lunish  his  counsel  in  the  management  of  the  weight- 
iest affidra.    He  consented  to  remain,  and  he  was  (we  are  told)  moved 
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1^  a  mighty  and  Divine  impulse  to  make  inquiry  whether  thera  voe 
any  Chriatiana  among  the  foreign  reeidents  in  the  countiy,  and  to 
give  them  authority  and  advice  to  erect  houses  of  prayer.  Tbit 
Christian  congregations  ghould  be  found  there,  and  Christian  people 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  erect  houses  of  prayer,  casta  a  jet  of  light 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  earliest  propagation  of  the  Christian  ^th, 
and  upon  the  indestructible  viUlity  of  the  CbriBtian  tnith.  When 
the  heir  to  the  throne  attained  man's  estate,  the  Queen  beeon^t  her 
young  friends  to  remain,  but  they  determined  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  j£de^uB  reverted  to  Tyre,  and  became  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  in  that  oity,  and  it  was  from  his  lipe  that  Bufinus  says  he 
reoeived  this  circumstantial  narrative.  Frumontius  preferred  to  viat 
Alexandria,  and^th««  lay  the  whole  history  before  Athanaaue,  vho 
bad  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric.  His  earnest  request 
was  that  Atbanasius  would  send  a  Bishop  to  predde  over  the  numerous 
churches  that  had  been  founded  among  the  barbarians.  AthanatiuB, 
after  giving  grave  attention  to  the  recital  of  Frumentius,  said  in  a 
council  of  Presbyters — "  What  other  man  shall  we  find  such  as  tliou 
art,  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  He  is  in  thee,  who  will  be  able 
to  discharge  these  duties  ?  "  He  was  at  oooe  ordained,  and  retuniBd 
to  "  India  "  as  a  Bishop.  "  Apostolic  signs  accompanied  his  minisby, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  barbarians  were  converted  to  Uie  faith." 
Frumentius,  the  Fremonatoa  of  the  Ethiopian  annals,  received  the 
title  of  Abbuna  or  Abta  Salama,  the  father  of  peace.  The  honorific 
distinction  was  preserved  by  his  successors,  who  have  even  to  the 
present  day  derived  their  orders  from  the  head  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

A  few  additional  memorials  are  furnished  I7  the  Ethiopian  annalists, 
who  t^  us  that  the  two  kings,  Abreha  and  AtEbeha,  during  wboee 
reign  Fremonatoa  and  Sidracus  (^deeius)  introduced  the  Qospel, 
were  celebrated  "  for  their  brotherly  love,  for  receiving  the  law  of 
Moses  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  building  a  house  to  His 
praise."  In  the  "  Ethiopic  liturgy,"  we  read  the  following  ecomium 
on  these  kings,  "We  hul  them  with  joyful  voice  j  they  extolled  and 
exalted  Salama, — the  door  of  pity  and  mercy, — who  caused  the  glory 
of  Christ  to  shine  in  Ethiopia,  where  before  all  was  dark  mu^y 
night." 

Another  interesting  gleam  of  light  on  the  work  of  Frumentius,  or 
Fremonatos,  occurs.     During  the  banishment  of  Atbanasius,  when 
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Gwrga  was  the  Arian  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Constantius  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Ethic^uian  Priiice»  enjoining  him  to  displace  FnimentiuB 
and  to  sabstitute  for  him  one  Theophilus,  who  was  in  communion  with 
George.  This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  "  Apology  of  Athanasius  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  Constantius.''  The  missive  contained  threats 
and  accusations  against  AthaTUwius,  and  the  fear  that  the  illustrious 
exile  should  find  his  own  way  to  Auxume  and  corrupt  the  faith  of  the 
Church  with  his  impious  doctrines !  Now  Constantius  did  not  come 
to  the  supreme  power  until  the  year  337  a.d.,  consequently  Frumen- 
tius  some  years  before  that  date,  probably  about  326  a.d.,  paid  bis 
visit  to  Alexandria. 

We  gather  further  that  he  had  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  the 
king  and  his  court  were  proof  against  the  threats  and  blandishments 
of  the  great  Arian  Emperor. 

The  curtain  of  darkness  falls  over  the  Ethiopian  Church  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  when  we  find  tbe  country  visited  by  great  saints 
and  monks,  whose  names  and  mighty  deeds  have  been  recorded,  and  to 
them  is  traced  the  origin  of  an  extraordinary  order  of  ascetics,  the 
chief  or  general  of  which  exercised  a  power  which  rivalled  that  of  the 
Abbuna. 

I  will  not  here  review  the  part  which  the  Ethiopian  Church  took 
agarnst  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  nor  how  it  sided  with  the  Jacobite 
Coptic  Churcb  and  opposed  the  appointment  to  its  Abbunate  of  any 
man  whose  orders  issued  from  the  "  Melchite,"  or  so-called  Catholic 
Church,  and  it  has  remained  distinct  to  the  present  day.     For  many 
centuries  it  was  cut  off  by  the  Mahometan  invasion  from  the  rest  of 
the  African  Churcb,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  tenacity — ^notwith- 
standing its  insulation — ^it  has  preserved  some  of  its  oldest  features  and 
a  large  amount  of  Christian  truth ;  and  with  what  determination  it  has 
held  its  own,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  impose  on 
it  the  yoke  of  Home.     Its  canon  of  Scripture  and  its  calendar  of  saints, 
its  ecclesiastical  canons  and  curious  customs,  I  have  discussed  else- 
w'here.*    The  fact  of  supreme  interest  is,  that  tbe  labours  of  one  man 
fifteen  himdred  years  ago,  by  the  blessing  of  (5od,  produced  an  ineffece- 
able  impression  upon  what  was  then  a  great  empire,  and  gave  to  it  a 
wonderful  vitality.     A  strong  Jewish  element  was  allowed  to  remain 

♦  Article  -  Ethiopian  Churc'i,"  "  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography,"  vol.  ii. 
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ae  a.  pungent  and  perilous  leaveii  in  the  meal.     Excessive  rituAliEm 
and  eager  dogmatiam  contended  with  most  untoward  m&twiAls. 

Bitter  party-spirit,  Mahometan  invasions,  Boman  intolenLDoe,  and 
Bun-ouiiding  barbariam  have  battled  with  each  other  to  destroy  it,  and 
yet  it  is  not  without  Bolemn  meaning,  that  it  still  profeGses  belief  in 
the  chief  focts  and  prindpUe  of  the  Christian  faitli,         H.  K.  B. 
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(CmtHnuedfranp.  7T.J 
It  b  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  science,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  forms,  changes,  and  laws  of  matter,  cannot  advance  one 
hair's-breadth  beyond  the  dividing  line  of  death,  except  it  be  to  tell  us 
how  the  poor  body,  no  longer  warmed  with  the  bi«ath  of  life,  becomes 
the  prey  of  chemical  agencies,  and  is  either  decomposed  into  ga^es  or 
calcined  into  dust.  But  can  philosophy,  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  mind,  assist  our  researches  into  Uie 
character  or  the  reality  of  another  state  of  being  ?  Alas !  philosophy 
can  travel  no  farther  than  sraence  in  this  direction.  It  also  must 
stop  abruptly  short  at  t^e  margin  of  the  grave,  and  confees  itsdf 
utterly  unable  to  pursue  the  soul,  or  discuss  the  phenomena  of  the 
thinking  principle  in  man,  beyond  the  limit  of  its  connection  witli, 
and  manifestation  through,  our  material  oigonism.  But  to  assert 
these  things  is  not  to  affirm  that  either  science  or  philosophy  has 
been  able  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  another  life.  On  the  contrary, 
both  BcientistB  and  philosophers  admit,  that  in  pursuing  their  biological 
rssearchee,  they  come  at  last  to  problems  that  aie  absolutely  insoluble 
by  any  of  Uie  processes  which  they  can  employ.  After  accounting 
for  all  the  phenomena  they  can,  there  is  still  an  important  residuum  left, 
consisting  of  phenomena  wholly  inexplicable ;  and  yet  it  is  just  in  iheee 
phases  of  our  mysterious  nature  and  history,  left  unexplained  bj'  both 
those  vaunted  lights  of  Beason,  that  the  most  thrilling  and  momentoos 
of  all  questions  have  th^  origin  and  reference.  Shall  we  then 
believe  that  the  great  Author  of  our  being  has  dealt  with  us  as  the 
fabled  gods  of  old  treated  Tantalus  ?  Has  He  deliberately  stimulated 
and  led  forward  our  inquiries  to  just  their  most  critical  and  BgoniflOg 
point,  there  and  then  to  break  them  off  by  the  interposition  of  >°>' 
passable  baniers,  as  if  in  scorn  and  mockeiy  of  both  our  impotence 
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and  our  aspiratioiiB?  Surely  to  accept  such  a  conclusion  as  this 
were  to  perpetrate  a  blasphemy  against  His  adorable  Name.  We 
therefore  conclude,  that  in  proportion  as  reason  pushes  forward  her 
boundaries  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of  knowledge,  in  that  exact  degree 
does  it  become  certain — for  I  will  not  say  probable — ^that  God  will 
meet  her  advances  and  vouchsafe  to  us  revelations  beyond  her  power. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  we  should  be  left  for  ever  crying  out  like 
children  in  the  night,  beating  the  wings  of  the  Psyche  within  us 
ngainst  the  dark  walls  of  Mortality's  prison-house,  without  one  gleam 
of  light  or  word  of  instruction  reaching  us,  through  however  small 
a  crevice,  from  the  regions  beyond  ? 

The  latest  inquiry  into  these  subjects  does  not  shut  us  up  to  these 
most  dreary  agnostic  conclusions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Professor 
Calderwood,  in  a  book  published  in  1879,  entitled  "  The  Belatlons  of 
Mind  and  Brain,"  has  come  distinctly  to  this  conclusion,  that  "  the 
results  of  psychological  inquiiy  imply  the  possession  (on  man's  part) 
of  a  nature  higher  than  the  physical."  In  other  words,  the  old- 
fashioned  theological  distinction  between  body  and  soul  is  scientifically 
proven  to  be  a  sound  and.  reasonable  one.  It  is  not  the  figment  of 
either  poetry  or  priestcraft.  To  profess  a  belief  in  it  is  not  at  once 
to  declare  ourselves  the  unhappy  victims  of  either  prejudice,  ignorance, 
or  superstition ;  but  our  men  of  science,  our  anatomists,  chemists, 
and  physiologists  are  compelled  to  join  with  the  humblest  preacher 
of  the  Grospel  of  Christ  in  declaring  that  man  is  something  more  than 
an  animal ;  that  he  has,  in  close  connection  with  his  bodily  organism, 
another  nature,  as  much  more  glorious  in  its  prerogatives  and  powers 
^  it  is  inscrutable  in  its  wonderful  essence  and  entity. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  disclosures  of  Bevelation  come  in  to 
oiu*  assistance,  in  so  delightful  and  welcome  a  manner.  Here  we  see 
distinctly  that  those  who  fall  asleep  in  "  the  death  of  the  righteous  " 
do,  most  literally  and  assuredly,  go  on  living  in  another  sphere  and 
under  other  conditions.  They  are  identically  the  same  that  they  were 
on  earth ;  and  it  is  no  figurative  form  of  speech,  but  simple  straight- 
forward truth,  to  say  that  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  to  Jesus  and  to 
three  of  His  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  their  own 
proper  and  personal  identity,  as  strictly  and  truly  so,  as  when  the 
one  stood  before  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  or  the  other  before  Ahab  in 
Jezreel.    And  when  these  men  were  seen  by  the  apostles,  and  also 
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heard  by  them  as  they  conversed  with  Jesus,  the  inf  erenoe  is  irresistible, 
that  they  possessed  both  of  them,  and  not  Elijah  alone,  some  kind 
of  bodily  environment,  adapted  to  their  ethereal  condition,  and  yet 
capable  of  both  circumscribing  their  position  in  space,  and  also  serving 
as  an  instrument  or  medium  of  communication  with  objects  and  persons 
around.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  spiritual 
bodies  were  simply  assumed  for  that  occasion ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  Milton  is  correct  when  he  says  that 

"Spirits,  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both :  so  soft 
And  uncompoonded  is  their  essence  pure ; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 
Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes. 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. " 


\ 


This  is  just  one  of  those  unwarrantable  flights  of  imagination  of 
which  we  have  complained.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  in  ihe 
Word  of  God  for  these  assertions.  There  we  find  a  perfect  unif ormiiy* 
or  consistency,  in  the  supermundane  appearances  described,  whether 
of  an  angelic  or  a  human  character.  The  sylphs  and  genii  of  Arabian 
or  Bosicrucian  romance  may  be  invested  with  the  strange  Protean 
properties  described  by  Milton  ;  and  sometimes  may  appear  as  giants, 
at  other  times  as  pigmies ;  or  may  now  be  imprisoned  in  a  phial,  and 
next  moment  be  expanded  into  clouds :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs 
in  the  accounts  of  either  Old  or  New  Testament  narrative.  The  Angel 
that  appeared  to  Abraham  was,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
sacred  page,  exactly  the  same,  both  in  person  and  in  appearance,  as 
the  Angel  that  showed  Himself  to  Jacob,  to  Moses,  to  Joshua,  and  to 
Manoah.  So  "  the  man  Gkibriel,"  who  came  to  Daniel  at "  the  time 
of  the  evening  oblation,"  was  exactly  the  same  being,  both  in  seeming 
and  in  reality,  that  stood  before  Zacharias  when  he  went  in  to  bum 
incense  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  nearly  550  years  afterwards — at 
least,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise.  In  like  manner  we 
conclude,  that  when  the  two  prophets  appeared  on  the  Mount  where 
Jesus  was  transfigured,  they  stood  there  in  their  usual  form  of  appear- 
ance and  person.  They  were  not  transfigured,  but  only  Jesus.  They 
were  in  their  customary  condition  of  glorious  environment  and  life.  The 
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bodies  tliej  ihea  wore  thej  had  known  and  used  during  many  preceding 
oonturifiB;  and  as  oertainly  if  we  were  to  see  them  now,  we  should 
behold  them  just  as  the  disciples  saw  them  then. 

Moses  undoubted  received  his  ^iritual  body  immediately  after 
the  death-scene  described  in  Deut.  zxziv. ;  and  Elijah  found  the 
body  with  which  he  was  translated  to  the  skies  speedily  or  slowly 
transformed  into  a  corresponding  envelopment  adapted  to  his  new  and 
heavenly  life.  In  such  bodies  all  departed  saints  must  be  understood 
to  be  living;  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  such  organs  of  activity  and 
seDsation,  and  not  as  they  will  be  hereafter,  when  the  Final  Besurrec- 
tion  takes  place,  that  they  are  said  to  be  "  like  the  angels.  "(See  Matt. 
xxii.  30.)  Here,  as  in  a  few  other  places,  the  word  ''  anast^ifiis  "  is  evi- 
dently used  of  the  state  of  the  pious  dead,  immediately  after  they  have 
departed  this  life.  Christ  is  speaking  of  the  patriarchs  as  then  existing ; 
and  the  state  in  which  they  all  live  before  God  is  a  state  in  which 
they  live  like  angels.  In  such  bodies  appetite  and  sex  disappear ; 
tiiere  is  neither  need  for  nourishment  nor  exposure  to  disease  and 
decay.  In  those  bodies  they  know  no  weariness,  and  require  no  rest. 
To  them  there  is  no  night;  and,  like  God  Himself,  they  neither 
dumber  nor  sleep.  In  those  bodies  they  never  grow  old ;  and  while 
it  IB  evident  they  are  each  distinguishable  by  their  own  individual 
form  and  feature,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  surmise  that  in  these  respects 
they  hear  a  reoognisable  resemblance  to  what  they  were  when  upon 
earth.  As  to  wheti&er  they  are  dilated  in  size  or  not,  we  have  no  hint 
given ;  but  probably  if  at  all,  it  is  not  much  so.  Another  feature  of 
their  condition  discloses  itself,  viz.,  a  marvellous  facility  of  locomotion. 
We  know  not  how  they  move  from  place  to  place,  and  have  no  right  to 
imagine  them  possessed  of  wings,  like  birds ;  but  that  they  can  flit  with 
incredible  celerity  from  place  to  place,  is  manifest  from  many  passages. 
The  probability  is,  that  a  powerful  effort  of  will  is  sufficient  to  transport 
their  whole  body  anywhere  they  choose :  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we 
now,  by  such  exertions,  can  move  whatever  limb  we  like,  as  a  flnger 
or  a  foot.  Thie  is  by  no  means  inconceivable.  A  greater  difficulty 
relates  to  their  invisibility  in  relation  to  our  present  organs  of  sight. 
That  this  is  not  a  necessary  quality,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  EHjah 
^  Uoaes  were  seen  by  Peter,  James,  and  John.  That  they  can 
s^^vays  see  each  other  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  if  we  on  earth 
do  not  see  them,  it  may  be  simply  because  they  are  not  here  to 
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be  seen.  No  intimation  is  afforded  us,  that  the  two  prophets,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  appearing  on  Tabor,  or  Hermon,  or  elsewhere,  put 
forth  some  extraordinary  effort,  or  assumed  any  unusual  disguise,  to 
render  themselves  apparent  to  mortal  eyes.  Thsionly  inference  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  they  had  come  there,  on  that  special  occasion,  from 
some  other  locality  where  they  habitually  dwelt.  Otherwise  we  may 
imagine  that  it  would  be  always  possible  to  see  them,  if  they  were  near 
enough  and  in  the  straight  line  of  vision.  But  another  supposition  is 
quite  conceivable,  which  is,  that  their  luminosity  within  the  range 
of  things  earthly  and  temporal  is  not  a  constant  feature  of  their 
condition.  It  may  be  a  possibility,  or  potentiality,  with  which  they 
are  endowed,  only  to  be  used  on  special  occasions,  and  by  an  express 
Divine  permission.  This  peculiarity  of  the  supermundane  state  may 
be  remotely  figured  to  oiu:  comprehension,  in  the  well-known  phe- 
nomena of  light-emitting  insects.  There  are  creatures  whose  lot  it  is 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  or  fly  but  a  little  height  in  the  air,  that 
have  the  power,  on  a  dusky  evening,  of  making  themselves  luminous 
or  opaque,  visible  or  invisible  at  will.  And  perhaps  the  angels  and 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  have  a  corresponding  faculty.  The 
light  by  which  they  shine  may  be  essentially  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  earthly  optics,  and  it  may  be  in  t^eir 
power  to  bring  its  beams  into  the  same  line  of  vision  as  the  common 
rays  of  light  take ;  or  else  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  in  this  ca^ 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist,  and  live  and  move  all  around  us, 
without  our  being  able  to  see  them,  though  they  have  all  the  time  the 
power  to  see  us.  There  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  render 
this  far  from  improbable.  (See  especially  2  Kings  vi.  16,  17;  and 
Rev.  iv.  1,  etc.) 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  where  the 
departed  saint£f  are  now  passing  their  lives.  Two  conjectures  are 
admissible.  One  is,  that  heaven  is  locally  remote  from  the  earUi  with 
its  siuTounding  atmosphere.  It  may  be  in  the  stars,  or  even  beyond 
them,  as  we  sometimes  say  in  poetry.  But  let  us  try  to  realise  what 
this  means.  The  nearest  fixed  star  is  nineteen  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  from  us,  and  the  most  remote  of  those  distinctly  visible  in  our 
hemisphere  are  probably  twice  that  distance ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  there  are  stars  still  more  distant,  such  as  even  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  we  possess  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reveal  to  us. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  light  from  some  of  the  stars  known  to 
astronomers  must  have  taken  three  thousand  years  to  reach  our  eyes. 
Is  it  then  credihle  that  Heaven  is  situate  in  some  region  far  away 
beyond  all  these  ?  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  there  may  be  many  solar  systems  like  our  own,  and  that 
the  Sim  in  the  centre  of  each  is  the  appointed  place  of  final  felicity 
for  all  the  faithful  souls  that  have  finished  their  probation  happily 
upon  each  of  the  planetary  worlds  which  belong  to  such  systems 
severally.  If  so,  t^ere  are  as  many  heavens  as  there  are  suns,  or 
i^tars,  in  the  universe.  But,  without  discussing  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  solar  orb  as  our  own  being  inhabited  by  a  host 
of  happy,  glorified  creatures,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  argument  to 
^7  that  the  Word  of  God  contains  not  a  single  passage  which  can 
fairly  be  urged  to  support  this  hypothesis.  Others  have  thought  that, 
as  all  suns,  or  stars,  are  supposed  to  be  revolving  round  some  central 
world  never  yet  ascertained  by  astronomers,  that  grand  metropolitan 
orb  of  the  sidereal  heavens  may  be  the  destined  eternal  home  of  all 
happy  and  holy  spirits,  the  seat  of  Jehovah's  court  and  throne,  the 
centre  of  His  moral  as  well  as  His  vast  material  empire.  But  it 
niay  be  urged  against  this  theory  also,  that  it  is  not  taught  us  in  the 
Bible ;  beside  which,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  on  scientific  grounds, 
that  such  a  central  orb  anywhere  exists.  We  feel  bound,  accordingly, 
to  dismiss  from  our  minds  altogether  the  idea  of  any  distant  visible 
world  being  the  seat  and  place  of  the  believer's  heaven. 

What,  then,  remains  but  the  other  conjecture  already  referred  to  ? 
This,  on  close  inquiry,  is  found  to  quadrate  with  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  so  accurately  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  it  is  far  more  than  a  surmise,  even  a  revealed  fact.  It  is,  that 
Heaven  is,  most  literally  and  truly,  though  invisibly,  above  ami 
irmnd  ?«  every  day.  Our  present  earth  and  atmosphere  constitute 
it8  real  seat  and  sphere,  although,  until  the  time  of  the  second  Advent, 
Its  manifestations  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  material  perception 
are  withheld.  I  say,  until  the  second  Advent,  because  in  connection 
with  that  great  event  it  would  seem  that  a  new  and  very  different 
«^  will  be  inaugurated.  Then  the  unseen  will  be  rendered  visible ; 
the  earth  itself  will  undergo  a  purifying  process ;  and  the  revealed 
l^>rd  will  descend  with  all  His  saints  literally  to  occupy  and  possess 
this  reclaimed,  restored,  and  glorified   world.     Meanwhile,  we  must 
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contend  for  it  as  quite  possible  that  two  very  distinct  systems  of 
things  can  exist  together  within  the   same  spatial  limite.    They 
may  co-exist  for  an  appointed    season,   each  subject  to  its  own 
laws  and  conditions,   and  without  interfering  with  one  another. 
Let  us,  then,  imagine  that  wiUiin  the  same  field  that  is  occupied  by 
this  visible  and  ponderable  universe,  there  is  also  another  system 
of  things,  or  element  of  vital    being,  comprising  other  species  of 
existences  than    those   we  are   now  familiar  with,  and  governed 
by  its  own    appropriate    lliws.      The    inhabitants  of   that  sphere 
may,  like  ourselves,  possess  a  corporeal  nature,  but  it  may  be  one 
not  ordinarily  or  naturally  subject  to  our  cognizance.     They  may  be 
very  near  to  us,  above  and  around  us  at  all  times,  and  yet  we  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  them.     We  have  only  five  senses  whereby  to 
correspond  with  surrounding  objects,  and  these  may  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  us  into  contact  with  every  form  of  existence  otherwise 
within  our  reach,  or  existing  in  close  proximity  to  us.     Analogous 
facts  to  all  we  are  supposing  are  well  known  to  scientific  investi- 
gators.    There  prevails  throughout  the  whole  system  of  nature  a 
pervading  of  the  dens^  elements  by  those  that  are  less  dense.    The 
most  solid   bodies  are  thus  penetrated  through  and  through  by 
humidity,  by  elastic  gases,  or  by  such  imponderable  elements  as  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.     Fluids  and  gases,  of  almost  all 
kinds,  are  permeable  by  other  fluids  or  gases,  with  which,   neverthe- 
less, they  refuse  to  combine ;  and  thus  one  element  may  be  pervaded 
by  another,  or  exist  with  it  in  the  same  definable  space,  such  as  each 
apart  would  be  said  to  fill,  and  yet  neither  of  them  may  produce  on 
the  other  any  mark  or  sign  of  its  co-existence  or  passage  through.  It 
is  affirmed  by  scientific  men  that  the  matter  of  which  comets  are  com- 
posed is  so  attenuated,  and  yet  governed  by  the  most  strict  laws  of 
cohesion  and  motion,  that  the  filmy  glory  which  now  extends  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  alike  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, might  conceivably  be  compressed  into  the  palm  of  a  hand,  and 
would  not  then  weigh  more  than  a  few  ounces.     In  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to    say  when  we   reach  the  ultimate  limits  of  subtilty  and 
refinement  of  which  matter  is  capable  ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  absolutely  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  is  evident  from 
the  instance  of  fire  and  the  diamond.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  consis- 
tent with   scientific  facts   to  believe,  that   within  the   very  space 
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encircled  by  our  earth's  atmosphere,  or,  if  you  choose,  the  entire  solar 
or  even  sidereal  system,  there  exists  and  moves  a  second  universe, 
another  and  distinct  realm  of  being,  having  its  own  conditions  and  its 
own  denizens,  all  of  them  as  real,  and  among  themselves  as  palpable 
and  visible  as  we  are  upon  this  solid  earth.  That  interior  uni- 
verse we  call  spiritual,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  natural ; 
but  it  is  so,  rather  in  a  relative,  than  an  absolute  sense.  It  may 
be  amenable  to  some  of  the  laws  to  which  grosser  bodies  are  sub- 
ject, and  yet  our  planets  may  not  perforate  its  walls,  nor  our  suns 
scorch  its  plains,  nor  our  winds  disturb-  its  serenity.  These  two 
^heres  eidst  within  each  other ;  they  are  collocated  together,  though 
not  connected.  In  one  of  them  we  now  live  and  move  ajxd  have  our 
being;  but  at  death  we  simply  pass  into  the  other,  and  no  interval 
of  distance,  and  scarcely  one  of  time,  is  traversed  in  the  transition. 
Only  the  spirit  puts  off  that  which  is  gross  and  corruptible,  to  be  at 
once  clothed  upon  with  that  which  is  ethereal  and  immortal.  The 
change  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  moth,  which  bursts  from 
its  chrysalis  imprisonment  into  the  immediate  freedom  of  its  new  and 
winged  life ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the  lifting  up  of  a  concealing 
boshel,  under  which  a  lamp  has  been  placed.  In  an  instant  its 
quickened  beams  mingle  with  all  the  light  of  the  chamber,  in  which 
other  lamps  may  have  been  burning.  How  far  these  views  coincide 
witii  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  what  their  bearing  is  upon  the 
possible  connection  of  departed  saints  with  the  world  they  have  just 
left  behind  and  their  knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  are  questions 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

Bradford,  T.  G.  Hobtqn. 

(To  be  coTitinued.) 


The  wind  may  rend  the  mighty  oak 

Upon  the  mountain-side. 
Yet  not  too  rudely  touch  the  flowers 

That  in  the  forest  hide. 
While  Qod  doth  bow  the  stubborn  heart 

With  tbreatenings  from  above, 

The  meek  and  lowly  "  only  feel 

The  breathings  of  His  love. — Adelaide  StotU. 


iC 
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HiBTOKT,  whether  its  pages  have  been  written  by  inspired  or 
unint^ired  pens,  or  deciphered  by  illustrious  studente  of  science  iu 
the  records  of  far  distant  aild  immeasurable  a^^  has  one  continuitlly 
rep«ited  testimony — creatores  of  the  lowmt  and  highest  orders  huve, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  been  evolved  by  suffering,  or  have 
failed  under  it.  In  the  case  of  the  irrational  animals,  sufiering  h&a 
been  a  method  and  impulse  of  development,  and  also  a  course  of  pi«- 
paration  for  the  earth's  far-off  future.  Meanwhile,  nature's  stages  and 
processes  of  advance,  in  the  successive  orders  of  unintellifpent  creature^ 
have  been  all  but  infinite  in  duration. 

In  a  amilar  manner,  suffering  in  the  experience  of  man  has  had  » 
two-fold  intention;  it  has  been  remedialand  antidpative ;  "  Without 
the  belief,"  says  Pascal,  "  that  man  is  depraved,  moral  and  religious 
philosophy  must  toil  over  the  problem  of  humanity  in  vain,"  A 
uuiverae  where  intelligent  spirits,  having  been  at  first  principled  in 
freedom,  have  become  hostile  in  sympathy  and  action  with  the 
rjght«ous  will  of  the  Creator,  must  be  one  of  disorder.  No  Iwson. 
therefore,  has  a  higher  significance  and  import  than  that  which  Jesus 
taught  when  He  gave  this  prayer  to  Qod  as  the  pattern  after  which 
aspiration  should  be  framed — "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  iu 
heaven."  Of  the  holy  angels  it  is  said,  "They  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  His  word."  In  them  the  law  of  Qod,  which  is  the  law  of  love. 
and  not  of  self,  rules  supremely.  In  man's  case,  when  the  high 
demands  of  piety  have  required  the  surrender  of  the  will,  there  ba^ 
surely  been  meant  the  surrender  of  all  that  has  been  false  in  self-love, 
and  untrue  to  rectitude  in  the  will.  This  is  the  alluring  blessedness 
set  before  us  in  inspired  pages,  tiiat  we  may  "  prove  what  is  that  good. 
and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  Ood." 

Here  it  is  that  sufibring  has  its  mission.  Much  has  been  Bsid  of 
the  apparent  irreconcilability  of  conditions  of  sorrow  with  the  Divine 
goodness.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  conceive  how  the  will  of  God 
can  ever  become  the  law  of  life  except  through  the  crossing  of  the 
self-will.  Men  who  have  univeraally  fallen  into  self-hood,  and  what 
the  Scriptures  most  suggestively  term  "the  condemnation  of  the 
devilt"  become  restored  to  the  primal  law  of  creation  by  meons  of 
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sufferings,  and  thus  come  to  understand  that  profound  word  of  St. 
Peter, ''  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin."  On 
behalf  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  the  same  apostle  prays,  "  The  God  of 
all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  eternal  glory  hy  Christ  Jesus,  after  ye 
h&Ye  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you." 
Marvelloiis  and  comprehensive  sentence  !  The  saving  designs  of  God 
towards  His  tempted  and  forlorn  children  had  t^eir  origin  in  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  His  graciousness :  the  destination  whither  by  the 
incarnation  and  work  of  Christ  He  would  conduct  them,  is  His 
own  eternal  glory :  but  it  is  on  the  way  of  suffering  that  they  must 
travel  unto  that  perfection. 

We  are  thus  taught  that  suffering  in  the  experience  of  man  does 
not  merely  look  on  to  the  future  of  the  mortal  life,  but  to  an  eternal 
future.  Man  is  at  once  the  crown  and  the  beginning  of  creation. 
The  ages  of  an  eternity  that  is  past  were  the  preparation  for  his 
existence ;  the  eternal  ages  of  the  future  are  his  glorious  destiny. 
It  is  for  that  destiny  that  suffering  is  educating  him.  Immortality 
is  the  ascendant  thought  of  Christ's  teaching.  '*  He  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  The  continuity  of 
the  life  that  precedes  and  that  which  follows  death  is  the  uniform 
Ifisson  of  Hevelation.  It  is  not  dying  that  decides  our  condition  in 
the  great  hereafter,  but  living.  The  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  therefore  spoken  of  as  a  preparation  for  *'  the  glory  to  be  revealed 
in  us."  The  affliction  of  this  transient  life  ''  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  ideas  of  large  numbers  of  Chris- 
tian people  are  deplorably  unscriptural.  They  image  to  themselves 
the  material  splendours  of  heaven,  and  overlook  the  Scripture  de- 
clarations respecting  those  who  will  reach  that  high  blessedness. 
Those  who  will  afterwards  "  reign  with  Christ"  are  those  who  first 
"  sofibred  with  Him."  They  are  the  faithful  who  "  endured  hard- 
ness." The  future  life  of  heaven,  according  to  Scripture,  is  the  reign 
of  truth.  The  pathway  to  it  is  "  overcoming."  The  "  light  of  life  " 
is  for  those  who  in  utter  loyalty  to  Christ  h&Ye/oUovoed  Him.  The 
election  to  the  citizenship  of  the  '*  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour"  is  made  "sure"  by  the  growth  and  development  in 
harmonious  order  of  the  circle  of  Christian  graces. 

There  is  need  also  to  advert  to  another  fundamental  error  that 
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sways  modem  thought.  A  new-fashioned  Christianity  has  oome  to 
regard  the  present  world  as  made  solely  for  man's  pleasure  andeartMy 
advd.ntage.  There  are  few  more  fruitftd  mistakes  than  this.  It 
would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  the  schools  of  Eton  and  Rugby 
existed  solely  to  promote  the  pleasures  of  boys.  No  one  dreams  of 
sapng  that  happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  these  institutions.  By 
myriad  methods  in  creation  the  happiness  of  man  is  consulted ;  but 
if  we  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  school  of  im- 
provement through  trial;  if  we  so  hold  the  doctrine  of  Ohrist^s 
redemption  as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  r^ard  the  cross  of  atonement  as  dispensing  with  personal  right- 
eousness and  holiness ;  if  we  frame  our  lives  on  a  theory  that  the 
world  is  to  be  used  for  our  ambitions,  profits,  and  pleasures,  we  shall 
make  the  life  of  probation  one  grand  and  fatal  mistake,  and  when 
suffering  comes,  as  come  it  will,  we  shall  cry  out  in  despair  over  what 
we  term  "  the  mystery  "  of  God's  providence. 

How  different  must  have  been  the  theory  of  the  world  held  by 
apostles  who  had  been  in  daily  intercourse,  or  in  prolonged  retire- 
ment with  the  Son  of  God.  They  took  "  pleasure  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,  in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake."  They  bade  Christians 
count  it  all  joy  when  they  fell  into  divers  trials,  because  by  the  trial 
of  faith  there  was  worked  out  a  patient  endurance  of  self-renuncia- 
tion  in  the  following  of  Christ.  They  did  not,  nevertheless,  make 
the  mistake  of  despising  human  life  and  its  interests.  They  knew 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
they  '^  rejoiced  to  be  counted  worthy"  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name. 

Christians  of  all  the  subsequent  ages  held  the  same  view  of  the 
world  as  a  sphere  where  suffering  was  at  once  a  test,  and  inevitable. 
This  is  not  said  of  those  who  divorced  religion  from  secular  life,  but 
of  "  those  who  won  the  Roman  Empire  for  Christ ;  those  who,  out  of 
the  raw  material  of  savage  Lombards,  Goths,  Saxons,  and  Northmen 
laid  the  foundations  of  European  Christianity ;  those  Reformers  and 
Puritans  to  whom  we  owe  the  freedom,  purity,  and  power  of  modem 
life."  They  knew  well  that  in  this  world  there  was  a  perpetual  war 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  truth  and  lying,  righteousness  and  selfish- 
ness, Qod  and  Satan,  and  that  suffering  was  the  mark  of  the 
faithful.  They  also  knew  that  the  world-power  was  multitudinous, 
and  that  it  could  summon  every  subtilty  and  tremendousness  of 
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influence  to  tempt,  and  afflict  righteousness.  They  looked  on  the 
present  life,  therefore,  as  a  scene  for  the  exercise  of  that  dependence 
which  has  heea  termed  the  essence  of  religion,  for  the  proving  of  that 
fidelity  in  following  Christ  which  attests  its  genuineness,  and  for  the 
growth  of  that  purity  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  holy  heaven 
for  which  the^  were  candidates. 

Manifestly  this  is  not  a  good  world  for  unalloyed  happiness.  It 
is,  howeyer,  an  exoellent  world  for  the  testing  of  character.  If  we 
forget  this,  and  try  to  make  the  present  world  a  scene  for  self-indul- 
gence merely,  or  self-aggrandizament,  we  shall  inevitably  come  in  the 
end  into  the  erushing  despair  of  our  ruinous  misconception.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  make,  not  happiness,  but  character  the  object  of 
life,  we  shall  aeqniesce  in  the  manifold  conditions  of  su£Eering  as  well 
as  of  joy  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  shall  find  the  good  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  evil,  and  leam  that  suffering  is  a  part  of  a  system 
whereby  we  are  revealed  and  purified.  Our  aim  will  not  be  to  make  the 
sweetest  music  now,  but  in  the  great  hereafter.  Our  life,  to  use  the 
image  of  another,  will  not  attempt  to  make  for  itself  "  a  platform  for 
Thalberg  pianoforte  playing,  but  a  place  of  piano  manufacture,  where 
there  are  boards,  saws,  files,  dust,  shavings,  rasps,  and  sand  papers." 
Enough  if  the  instrument  is  fitted  for  the  infinite  ages  of  eternity, 
and  prepared  for  those  single  notes  of  rapture,  and  full  harmonies  of 
praise^  which  shall  swell  with  the  *'  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps"  in  the  anthems  and  oratorios  of  immortality. 

At  this  point  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  whether  the  conception 
of  the  Divine  Being  whidi  in  former  times  was  held  by  godly  men, 
did  not  more  readily  harmonize  with  the  terrible  strain  of  man's  trials 
than  a  more  modem  one.  It  behoves  us  indeed  here  to  take  not  a 
istep  except  as  Scripture  holds  us  by  the  hand.  But  that  the  perfect 
and  infieodble  law  of  His  own  righteousness  is  the  rule  to  which, 
through  His  own  sacrifice  of  His  ''  beloved  Son,"  and  the  sufferings 
of  ffig  lapsed  creatures,  God  is  conforming  all  things,  is  obviously  the 
toadiing  of  revelation.  We  are  also  constrained  to  regard  Him  at 
the  head  of  vast  and  irresistible  forces  which  are  slowly  but  crush- 
uigly  subduing  evil,  and  working  for  righteousness.  In  the  midst  of 
these  unbounded  and  omnipotent  tides  of  moral  power,  man  has  his 
Jot.  In  contrariety  to  God,  these  great  forces  will  work  in  the  way 
of  num's  rebuking  and  punishment,  and  only  as  he  aims  at  right  and 
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tnirting  relations  Oodward  will  they  work  together  for  his  good. 
Even  then  they  will  work  for  hi'"  not  hy  lifting  him  out  of  the 
whirl  and  conflict  of  hum&n  antagonisms,  but  by  defending  and 
developing  him  in  them. 

At  the  eame  time,  the  solid  rest  of  the  creature  amidst  th(«e 
myst^es  of  evil  is  ever  this,  that  Love  ia  the  foundation  of  the 
Divine  nature.  But  when  we  silently  muse  on  the  love  of  Qod  in 
the  uplifted  Cross  of  vicarious  suifering,  we  hear  a  voice  of  pleading 
pa&os  against  sin  that  pierces  through  the  eternities  of  creation,  and 
.  tliat  teaches  us  on  what  inexorable  lines  of  righteousness  the  Divine 
love  moves.  Love  in  wondrous  conjunction  with  holiness  seeks  us 
that  it  may  at  once  forgive  and  sanctify. 

Sufiering,  then,  to  a  believing  eeryajit  of  Christ  does  not  come  in 
punishment,  but  in  love.  True  love  mu«t  seek  the  perfection  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  fixed.  The  instructor  who  allows  the  pupil  to  please 
himself  does  not  love.  The  wise  physician  would  spare  the  knife 
if  gentler  methods  would  suffice.  Gladly  would  the  fond  mother 
exempt  her  child  from  pain  if  self-will  could  otherwise  be  cored.  It 
is  love  that  restrains,  love  that  crosses  the  desire,  love  that  sternly 
rebukes.  Chastisement  is  love's  hardest  work.  When  fan  has  sent 
ite  twisting  roots  of  propensty  through  a  child's  nature,  the  love 
that  corrects  sufiers  more  than  does  the  child.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  or  more  consolatory  sentence  than  that  which  is,  in 
substance,  found  botii  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures— 
"As  many  as  I  lovel  rebuke  and  chasten."  Bead  Hebrews  zii.  1-12, 
for  its  matchless  teaching  tJiat  it  is  from  love  seeking  to  make  us  par- 
takers of  a  Divine  holiness  that  our  chastisement  proceeds.  Suflerings 
which  are  transient  ood  which  merely  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  nature, 
may  leave  no  hidden  seed  of  blessedness ;  but  those  which  pierce  to 
the  centre  of  the  soul,  and  are  prolonged,  they  often  leave  the  nature 
richer  in  all  that  constitutes  the  Ueesednees  of  the  creature.  The 
deepest  and  most  penetrating  wounds  have  turned  the  ^ou^ts  from 
all  earthly  sources  of  relief,  and  have  brought  the  spirit  into  such 
an  enfolding  of  infinite  love  as  to  lead  the  grateful  lip  to  exdfum — 

"  Oh,  then,  my  «onI,  repeat  the  truth  that  never  tirei, 
No  God  is  like  the  God  my  aonl  desires : 
He  &t  whose  voice  heaven  trembles,  even  He, 
Great  as  He  Is,  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me." 
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You  who  have  passed  under  this  long  wintry  sky  of  sorrow  and 
adreraity,  and  through  all  have  sought  to  set  your  hope  in  Grod,  you 
will  oome  to  learn  that  with  no  other  effort  on  your  part  than  the  cry 
unto  the  Lord,  the  alloy  has  fallen  off  from  your  nature,  sensibilities 
to  the  tender  and  divine  have  been  awakened  within  you  of  which 
you  had  no  previous  experience,  the  sensitive  restlessness  of  personal 
motive  has  been  cast  out,  the  torturing  cravings  of  ambition  have 
ceased,  the  great  peace  of  lowliness  has  been  found,  and  the  heart  has 
been  opened  to  receive  the  inspiration  and  hallowed  consecration  of  a 
sacrificial  love.  Until  you  entered  this  school  of  sorrow,  Divine 
mercy  sought  in  vain  to  bring  you  into  the  rest  and  greatness  of  a 
soul  to  whom  God  is  "  All  in  All."  You  walked  in  other  regions ; 
inferior  influences  swayed  you;  your  ear  was  dulled  to  heavenly 
voices ;  your  heart  was  not  attuned,  your  susceptibilities  were  not 
opened  to  those  voiceless  drawings  of  Divine  love  that  hung  over  you. 
But  now  God's  place  is  no  longer  usurped,  and  there  has  come  into 
your  life  the  might  and  peace  of  a  meekness  which  gives  you 
possession  of  yourself  and  possession  of  God,  and  which  is  alike  the 
glory  and  necessity  of  that  sphere  of  loyalty  and  holy  service  on 
which  you  must  shortly  enter. 

Connected  with  this  line  of  thought  it  must  be  observed  that  we 
cannot  exclude  the  evil  wrought  by  others  from  the  sanctifying 
discipline  of  God.  In  all  its  vast,  fearful,  and  portentous  omnipresence 
evil  overshadows  the  world.  One  of  its  conspicuous  expressions  has 
been  hostility  to  the  righteous.  The  self-will  of  the  creature,  and 
above  all,  the  boundless,  fathomless  malignity,  and  the  subtle  work- 
ings of  the  supreme  power  of  evil  have  made  the  earth  a  very 
Golgotha  of  suf^ing  to  the  faithful.  To  say  that  God,  because  of 
His  deep,  fixed,  and  everlasting  resentment  against  wrong-doers  does 
not  put  to  use  evil  for  the  trial  and  purification  of  His  servants,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  '^  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God," 
would  be  to  deny  both  revelation  and  the  indubitable  records  of 
human  history.  Ill-usage,  hardship,  the  wrongs  of  injustice,  the 
deoeivings  of  fraud,  the  cruelties  of  ambition,  the  pride  of  revenge, 
the  invectives  of  disappointed  envy,  the  misconceptions  of  loved  ones, 
the  hereditary  pains,  the  workings  of  false  motive  and  misjudgment, 
the  "  averted  faces  and  sarcastic  words  which  show  that  the  lie  has 
proved  too  strong  and  the  love  of  friends  too  weak" — all  these 
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ministers  of  evil  may  become,  by  an  almij^ty  contMiUing,  miuistos  to 
promote  patience  purity,  endurance,  and  fortitude.  The  spiiitiul 
education  of  mim  is  carried  on  not  by  taking  him  out  of  the  world, 
but  by  calling  him  to  fidelity  in  it,  and  the  "  mysteiy  of  evil "  will 
not  close,  nor  Satan  be  "bound  "  until  the  church  of  the  first-born  is 
prepared  to  meet  her  Lord.  After  the  revelation  to  Daniel  of  the 
world-action  of  earUdy  potentates  he  was  taught  that  "  many  "  would 
stand  in  their  "  lot"  of  blessednees  at  "  the  end  of  the  days,"  bacansa 
they  had  learnt  wisdom  and  underetanding  tluougb  the  purification  of 
these  troubles,  and  had  been  made  "  white  "  by  trial  (Daniel  ziL  10). 

(To  h«  continued.) 


Stniia  in  t^t  lift  «f  «6risl.* 

These  four  volumes  reveal  the  profound  and  imperishable  interest 
which  the  lofty  and  unique  theme  of  each  of  the  authors  inffiiree  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  this  generation.  Often  as  our  attention  may 
be  called  to  trace  the  steps  of  Jesus,  or,  if  possible,  with  bated  tifath 
and  overwhelming  awe  to  penetrate  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the 
<Jhrifit,  and  to  study  there  the  motives  which  disclcee  tiiemselves, 
the  blending  of  all  the  elemente  of  greatness — such  a  blending  of 
such  ordinarily  disparate  elemente  that  we  are  irreeistibly  led  to 
bow  before  Him,  and  cry  with  one  who  found  it  hard  to  believe,  "  Uy 
Lord  and  my  God" — we  receive  the  impression  of  the  unfathom- 
able fulness  of  the  life,  and  realize  afresh  some  of  the  awe  and 
fascinatioa  of  a  first  introduction  to  the  uniqne  glory  of  the  perfect 
Life.  By  confession  of  friend  and  foe,  the  life,  word,  and  deed 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  furnish  to  the  highest  minds  of  our  lace,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  humanity,  tbe  highest 

•  (1)  •'  Studies  in  tho  Life  of  Christ."  By  tho  Rev.  A.  M.  F^bairn,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Airedale  Collie,  Hodder  and  Stonghton.  (2)  "  Josus  Christ's 
Mode  of  Presenting  Himself  to  the  World  a  I'roof  of  His  Divine  Mission  and 
SupematnraJ  Work :  an  Original  Demonstration  of  the  Tmth  of  Christianity." 
By  Rev.  John  Cooper.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  (3)  "  The  Incarnate  Saviour : 
a  Life  of  Jesus  Christ."  By  the  Kev.  W.  R.  Nicoll,  M.A.,  Kelso.  T.  and  T. 
-Claik.  (j)"The  Christ."  Seven  Lectures.  By  Ernest  Naville.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Desprte.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 
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standftrd  of  ezcellenoe,  and  the  most  practical  touchstone  of  the 
purest  morality.  If  there  he  a  revelation  of  the  mind  of  €rod,  even 
the  world  admits  that  it  can  be  found  there.  If  there  be  any  way 
to  the  Father's  heart,  or  rather  if  the  Infinite  One  has  a  heart  -at  all 
which  answers  to  our  instinctive  and  unutterable  craving  for  such 
a  reality  at  the  centre  of  all  things,  then  such  a  heart  is  revealed 
there.  If  one  ray  of  light  has  ever  penetrated  the  mysterious  future 
which  hangs  so  oppressively  over  our  every  moment  of  existence,  as 
we  anticipate  our  conflict  with  that  inevitable,  but  to  us  infinite, 
reality  called  death,  that  light  beams  from  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
God.  If  any  solution  is  to  be  found  for  the  mystery  of  evil  or  pain, 
we  shall  find  it  in  His  cross.  If  the  roused  conscience  is  ever  to 
blend  with  its  self-humiliation  a  hope  of  deliverance,  and  if  the  worried 
soul  of  man  is  ever  to  know  the  secret  of  peace,  such  hope  and  its  justi- 
fication will  be  found  in  what  He  was  and  esid  and  did.  If  we  are 
ever  to  obtain  a  motive  strong  enough  to  resist  the  power  of  the  fleshy 
and  to  go  forth  into  the  world  with  an  adequate  solvent  for  its  woes 
or  any  hope  for  its  future,  we  shall  find  these  in  His  teaching,  in  the 
strong  peculiarities  of  the  peerless  life,  and  in  the  sublime  realities  of 
His  death  and  resurrection. 

The  volumes  before  us  all  help  us  to  realize  these  facts,  and,  with- 
out assuming  a  controversial  aspect  or  a  theological  form,  they  one 
and  all  leave  the  impression  of  the  unutterable,  immeasurable,  inez- 
hanstible  fulness  of  the  Christ  of  God.  The  writers  of  them  have  not 
here  assumed  the  position  of  critical  or  scientific  inquirers.  They 
are  almost  silent  concerning  the  battle-fields  of  controversy.  They 
discuss  neither  date,  nor  document,  nor  the  possibility  of  miracle,  nor 
the  puzzle  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  Person  of 
the  Lord.  Oeographical  and  historical  frameworks  have  not  here 
been  discussed.  The  rabbis  are  left  to  slumber  in  the  Talmudical 
Stings  from  which  of  late  years  they  have  been  so  often  summoned^ 
either  to  confirm,  dispute,  or  illustrate  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Teacher.  Comparative  religion,  which  has  done  so  much  service  and 
dinervioe  in  modem  apologetics,  does  not  trouble  these  pages,  and  we 
^^  left  face  to  face  not  with  gilded  frame,  but  with  the  sublime 
punting,  not  with  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  coloius,  or  the 
ability  of  the  artist  to  limn  the  wondrous  outline^  but  with  some 
very  worthy  attempts  to  see  the  Life  of  Id/e.    These  volumes  are  of 
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unequal  merit  in  respect  of  literary  finish  and  mental  grasp,  bat  they 
are  all  welcome. 

Mr.  NicoU's  '*  Life  "  is  singularly  readable  and  admirably  planned. 
Its  twenty-three  chapters  embrace  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  which  are 
tersely,  eloquently,  and  comprehensively  treated.  No  straining  after 
new  arguments  or  originality  of  form,  no  splendid  guess,  no  special 
consciousness  on  the  author's  part  of  a  hitherto  undelivered  message 
to  his  brethren,  burdens  the  discussion.  But  wc  have  a  reverent, 
evangelical,  intelligent  discussion  of  the  leading  features  of  the  won- 
drous life,  character,  and  methods  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Cooper's  work  is  more  ambitious,  and  professes  to  propound 
an  original  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  as  well 
as  other  works  of  Mr.  Cooper,  are  somewhat  spoiled  for  us  by 
being  split  up  into  paragraphs,  of  one  or  two  pages  in  length, 
each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  kind  of  dogmatic  title,  rather  than 
a  running  analysis,  and  often  provokes  the  inquiry,  **  Have  you 
established  the  point  which  you  assert  in  your  title?"  If  we 
understand  his  contribution  to  Christology,  it  might  be  summed  up 
thus : — ^Though  self-sacrifice  is  the  highest  kind  of  life,  yet  human 
nature  is  slow  to  discover  it,  and  by  its  own  forces,  corrupted  as  they 
are,  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  practise  it.  That  Christ  should  have 
given  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  manifestation  of  entire  self- 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of  men  is  the  most  conspicuous 
proof  of  the  superhuman  nature,  which  was  inextricably  blended  with 
His  human  nature.  The  main  argument  is  not  particularly  original, 
save  in  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  writer  has  ignored  the  fact  of  self-sacrifice,  even  in  fallen 
humanity.  Take,  e.g.,  the  story  of  Buddha's  self-devotion,  which  has 
undoubtedly  conferred  upon  the  faith  of  Buddhism  its  extraordinary 
hold  on  the  majority  of  the  human  race,  even  to  the  present  day. 
There  was  an  enormous  difference  between  the  motive  of  the  self- 
abnegation  in  each  case,  but  the  fact  remains  that  self-surrender  to  the 
good  of  others  is  the  reputed  virtue  of  the  Buddha  in  his  last  life,  as 
well  as  in  numberless  previous  births  into  this  world  of  selfishness 
and  sin. 

IVIr.  Ernest  Naville's  work,  which  has  been  well  translated,  travels 
more  into  the  region  of  controversy,  and  brings  the  great  facts  of 
Christ's  life,  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  Christianity  built  upcn 
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it^  in  direct  aggressiye  form  before  the  unbelief  of  this  generation.  In 
a  very  striking  way,  by  marshalling  facts  and  generalizing  the  effects 
of  the  Gkepel  upon  the  world,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Christ  is 
the  Teacher,  Eedeemer,  Comforter,  and  Lord  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Fairbaim's  volume,  entitled  "  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ," 
which  are  reprinted  from  The  JSxpoaitory  appears  to  us  to  have  dis- 
tinctly added  to  our  mental  wealth.  He  has  made,  in  every  chapter, 
sjome  special  pointy  either  by  way  of  exposition,  deduction,  penetrating 
suggestion,  or  theological  datum.  The  earlier  chapters  reveal  great 
freedom,  and  even  audacity,  of  exposition,  yet  withal  in  profound 
harmony  with  the  deepest  spiritual  truth.  We  often  wonder  that  he 
does  not  press  his  own  suggestions  to  dogmatic  generalization  or  his- 
toric result;  but  these  were  not  his  present  aims.  As  he  draws  on 
towards  the  closing  scenes,  hints  are  made  of  extraordinary  force  and 
originality.  The  attempt  to  explain  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and  the 
crj  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?"  deserves 
deep  consideration.  It  shows  how  much  must  have  been  involved  in 
death  to  the  Crod-man,  apart  even  from  its  sacrificial  consequences  to 
the  human  race ;  how  in  itself  His  humanity — ^from  the  intensity  of 
its  remembrances  and  the  approaching  close  of  these  human  experi- 
ences, in  the  interval  of  darkness  between  the  two  worlds,  and  before 
the  new  and  redeeming  consciousness  had  commenc  ed — might  have 
had  this  awful  cry  wrung  from  His  dying  lips.  This  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  mystery ;  but  if  it  does,  it  also  reveals  what  the 
death  penalty  really  was,  apart  from  enduring  which,  God  could  not 
have  taken  upon  Himself  the  curse  which  the  law  of  His  nature 
had  by  an  eternal  necessity,  imposed  on  our  sinful  nature;  and 
having  done  this,  "  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come 
unto  God  by  Him.** 

The  chapter  on  the  Besurrection  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and 
convincing  exhibitions  of  the  fact  that  happened,  that  we  remember  to 
have  read,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  but  trenchant  repudia- 
tion of  the  numerous  attempts  to  obliterate  its  supernatural  and 
unique  character.  Here  we  put  down  the  book  as  we  did  '^Ecce 
Homo,"  longing  for  more,  and  eager  for  the  conclusions  and  the 
direct  lessons  that  the  author  will  address  to  our  faith  and  hope. 

H.  XV.  xvfc 
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its  C0mmj3. 

**  At  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-csowing,  or  in  the  morning. 

•<<  It  may  be  in  iiie  eveinhig, 

When  ike  work  of  the  day  is  clone, 
And  you  have  time  to  sit  in  the  tfwiiight 

And  watch  the  sinking  snn. 
While  the  long,  bright  day  dies  Blow]|r 

Over  the  sea, 
And  the  hoar  grows  qniet  and  holy 

With  thonghts  of  Me ; 
While  yon  heasr  the  village  children 

Rushing  along  ike  street, 
Among  the  thronging  f  ootBteps 

May  come  iihe  sound  of  My  feet : 
Therefore  I  tell  you,  Watch ! 

By  the  light  of  the  evening  star, 
When  the  room  is  growing  dusky 

As  the  clouds  afar ; 
Let  the  door  be  on  ike  latch 

In  your  home, 
For  it  may  be  through  the  gloaming 
I  will  come. 

''  It  may  be  when  the  midnight 

Is  heavy  upon  the  land. 
And  the  black  waves  are  lying  dumbly 

Along  the  sand ; 
When  the  moonless  night  draws  close. 
And  the  lights  are  out  in  the  house ; 
When  the  fire  bums  low  and  red. 
And  the  watdi  is  ticking  loudfy 
Beside  the  bed; 
Though  on  sleep,  tired  out  on  yoin:  couch. 
Still  your  heart  must  wake  and  watch 
In  the  dark  room ; 
For  it  may  be  that  at  midnight 
I  may  come. 
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"  It  may  be  at  the  oock-crOw, 
When  the  night  k  dying  slowly 

In  theaky. 
And  the  aea  looks  calm  and  holy, 
Waiting  the  dawn  of  the  golden  son 

Whieh  draweth  nigh ; 
When  the  mists  are  on  the  valley,  shading 

The  river^s  ehill. 
And  the  morning  sta^  ie  fading,  fading 

Over  the  hill; 
Then,  I  say  vnto  you,  Watoh ! 
Let  the  door  be  on  the  latoh 

In  yonr  home; 
In  the  Inll  before  the  dawning, 
Between  the  ni^t  and  morning, 

I  may  come. 

**  It  may  be  in  the  morning, 

When  the  sun  is  bright  and  strong. 
And  the  dew  is  glittering  sharply 

Oror  tiie  little  lawn ; 
When  tfaiB  wavesi  are  laughing  loudly 

Along  the  shore, 
And  the  birds  afee  singing  sweetty 

About  the  door; 
With  the  long  iAfB  work  before  you, 

You  rise  uf  with  the  sun, 
And  theBtoif^boars  come  to  talk  a  while 

Of  all  that  must  be  done ;— > 
But  remember  I  may  be  the  next 

To  come  in  at  the  door, 
To  call  you  from  all  your  busy  work 

For  evermore. 
As  you  work,  your  heart  must  watch, 
For  the  door  is  on  the  latch 

In  your  room ; 
And  it  may  be  in  the  morning 

I  will  come." 
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So  He  passed  down  my  oottage  gardeiir 

By  the  path  that  leads  to  the  sea. 
Till  He  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Kttle  road 
Where  the  birch  and  laburnum-tree 
Lean  over  and  arch  the  w&y ; 
There  I  saw  Him  a  moment  stay. 

And  turn  once  more  to  me. 
As  I  wept  at  the  cottage  door, 
And  lift  up  His  hands  in  blessing ;— ^ 

Then  I  saw  His  face  no  more : 
And  I  stood  still  in  the  doorway. 

Leaning  against*  the  wall, 
Not  heeding  the  fair  white  roses. 
Though  I  crushed  them  and  let  them  fall ; 
Only  looking  down  the  pathway, 

And  looking  toward  the  sea, 
And  wondering  and  wondering 

When  He  would  oome  back  for  me; 
Till  I  was  aware  of  the  angel 

Who  was  passing  swiftly  by, 
With  the  gladness  of  one  who  goeth 

In  the  light  of  Ood  Most  High. 
He  passed  the  end  of  the  cottage 

Towards  the  garden  gftte ; 
I  suppose  he  had  come  thither. 

By  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
To  comfort  some  one  in  the  village 

Whose  dwelling  was  desolate, 
And  he  passed  before  the  door 

Beside  my  gste ; 
And  the  Mghtness  of  a  smile 

Beamed  on  his  face : 
Weep  not,"  he  said,  "  for  unto  you  is  giTon 
To  watch  f<Mr  the  coming  of  His  feet 
Who  is  the  glory  of  our  blessed  heaven  ; 
The  work  and  watching  will  be  very  sweet 

Even  in  an  earthly  home ; 
And '  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
He  will  come/  " 
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So  I  am  watching  quietly 

Every  day ; 
Whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
I  rise  and  say : 
''  Surely  it  is  the  shining  of  His  face  I  ** 
And  I  look  up  to  the  gates  of  His  high  place 
Beyond  the  sea ; 
For  I  know  He  is  coming  shortly 
To  summon  me ; 
And  when  a  shadow  faUs  across  the  window 

Of  my  room, 
Where  I  am  wording  my  appointed  task, 
I  lift  my  head  to  watch  the  door,  and  ask 
If  He  is  come ! 
And  the  angel  answers  sweetly 

In  my  home : 
*'  Only  a  few  more  shadows, 
And  He  unll  come." 


Given  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  for  a  summer  holiday,  where  shall 
it  be  spent  ?     Is  the  questioner  paier/amiluu,  who  has  his  four  or  five 
lads  and  lassies  still  away  at  school,  or  who,  though  he  has  them  at  home, 
is  himself  absent  from  it  for  eight  or  nine  hours  every  day  but  Sunday  ? 
To  such  my  reply  would  be :  Let  your  holiday  be  taking  them  with  you 
to  some  searfiide,  with  solid  and  spacious  sands  for  ^^  spade  husbandry," 
and  plenty  of  bathing,  and  rowing,  and  sailing,  and  fishing.     Make 
ap  for  the  little  intercourse  of  your  home-life  by  having  them  with 
you  AS  constant  companions,  and  getting  into  relations  of  confiding  and 
sympathizing  friendship  with  them.    You  will  be  glad  of  all  this 
when  the  inevitable  day  of  separation  arrives.     Or  is  it  the  man  whose 
work  is  with  the  sweat  of  his  brain  that  asks  the  question  ?    Let  him 
90  off  to  a  hillside  in  Cumberland  or  Scotland,  or,  better  still,  Switzer- 
land, with  his  wife  or  eldest  daughter,  and  amid  novel  scenes  and 
changed  habits,  turn  himself  as  fast  and  as  fully  as  he  can  into  a 
sleepy  cabbage,  or  a  rose  that  does  not  sweeten  the  desert  air.     But 
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if  n^tlier  wife  aor  daughter  <9an  Mcompany  Mm,  dont  let  him  nm  avmy 
so  tax  from  home,  but  getting  out  the  map  of  England,  and  Murra/g 
"  Handbook  of  England  and  Walee,"  and  the  "ABC  Railway  Guide," 
let  him  find  a  comer  of  hie  own  country  which  he  has  never  travereed, 
and  determine  to  walk  leisoraly,  and  search  carefully  from  ^t  to 
epot,  living  in  the  village  inns,  speaking  with  everybody  he  meets, 
and  following  up  ev^^  inviting  path  till  bidden  to  hold  and  with- 
draw. It  is  marvellouE  how  such  an  out-door  life,  spent  in  systematic 
and  pereisteDt  inquiry,  acrutiny,  and  pilgrimage,  will  reward  him  by 
ite  delicious  landscapes.  Interesting  acquaintances,  new  ezpaioiaea, 
and  old  associations,  with  fresh  and  ^ad  thoughts  bol^  in  the  present 
and  for  the  fntore.  Dover  is  a  good  centre  for  such  a  trip,  and 
others  will  be  found  in  Hastings,  Lewes,  nymouth,  Fenxance,  Tenby, 
and  specially  the  writer  would  name  his  last  excursion,  tliou^  it  ie  not 
at  first  sight  one  of  pronnse — the  string  of  villages  on  the  Norfolk  coast 
from  Walsingham  to  King's  Lynn.  Let  him  on  no  acoDont  settle 
down  to  lounge  and  listen  to  what  the  Codm  waves  are  s^ng,  but 
determine  on  a  vagabond  life  of  mild  adventure  and  moderate  effort, 
and  do  whatever  he  does  heartily  and  thoron^ily,  boss  to  engrave  the 
scenes  and  incidents  in  bis  memory,  and  make  them  joys  tear  ever. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  an  ordnance  map  of  the  district, 
and  then  read  np  Murray  or  Black  before  be  starts,  taking  with  him 
only  the  map  and  handbook  alnady  named,  iriiich  is  a  digest  of  Uur- 
ra/s  oonnty  handbooks,  giving  him  the  chief  topics  and  data  of  each. 
As  it  is  not  limited  to  one  cotinty,  it  will  direct  him  te  pleasant  scenes 
in  adjacent  counties,  or,  it  may  be,  will  soggeet  a  way  of  escape  if  the 
emursion  prove  a  disappointment. 

Let  me  supply  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  holiday  by  some  poi^ 
ttculars  of  my  last  trip.  I  call  It  a  pedesbian  excm^sion,  but  by  no 
means  beoauM  it  was  in  any  sense  a  feat,  but  simply  an  easy  and 
leisurely  walk.  I  had  never  been  to  Hunstanton  and  its  snrnnmd- 
ings,  and  thought  of  ■"tUtig  that  my  basis  of  operations.  But,  look- 
ing at  my  map  and  studying  my  handbook,  I  resolved  on  going 
beyond  it  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Holkham.  I  saw  that  this  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  just  at  the  gates  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
celebrated  park.  Never  did  I  make  a  better  hit.  Is  the  reader  ptot- 
taug  an  excursion,  not  of  the  usual  prosaic  order,  with  a  long  r^^nant 
wife,  but  witli  a  newly-gotten  bride,  whose  blushing  honours  shun 
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public  gaze  and  distracting  noise,  and  affect  the  deep  shadows  of  dense 
woods,  and  peaceful  walks  by  lake  or  sea,  where  the  softest  whispers 
of  attendant  angels  may  be  heard  ?  I  would  say,  Go  straight  to  Hoik- 
ham,  and  take  rooms  at  the  Victoria  Inn,  or  in  one  of  the  few  clean 
and  bright  little  cottages,  where  the  charges  will  surprise  by  their 
moderation.  I  spent  two  days  in  the  park  and  by  the  sea,  and  they 
are  among  the  red-letter  days  of  my  life.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
beautiful  park :  it  is  about  3,500  acres  in  extent,  bounded  by  a  wall 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  glorious  woods, 
a  fine  sheet  of  water  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  wild-fowl,  a  grand 
avenue,  having  in  line  with  it  an  obelisk,  the  palatial  hall,  and  the 
lofty  colunm  famous  as  the  **  Leicester  monument,"  erected  in  memory 
of  "  Coke  of  Norfolk."  Moreover,  the  visitor  may  enter  it  any  day  he 
likes,  and  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
hall  and  its  pleasure-grounds,  enjoying  not  only  the  delights  of  sylvan 
scenery,  but  finding  amusement  in  the  gambols  of  rabbits  and  hares, 
and,  if  not  too  nervous,  in  the  threatening  looks  of  the  black  cattle  and 
the  d^ant  attitude  of  the  regiments  of  antlered  bucks.  On  no  account 
should  he  fail  to  see  the  church,  which  is  in  the  park — ^but  high  above 
it,  with  its  costly  wood-carving  (£7,000  was  the  outlay),  and  the  recum- 
bent monumental  statue  of  the  late  Countess,  so  full  of  sacred  tender- 
ness— ^nor  to  note  that  the  Earl  sits  not  apart  in  secluded  dignity,  but 
with  the  children  of  his  second  wife  (many  of  whom  are  younger  than 
his  grandchildren),  amongst  the  families  of  the  congregation.  I  was 
told  that  if  I  should  happen  to  meet  his  lordship  in  my  rambles,  I 
should  find  no  one  more  ready  to  answer  any  question  I  might  ask, 
and  that  probably  he  would  invite  me  to  enter  the  mansion  to  see  its 
famous  marbles  and  pictures.  A  pleasant  walk  it  is,  too,  from  the 
village  by  the  searshore  to  the  ancient  town  of  "  Wells-next-the-Sea  " 
— ^which  is  sadly  wanting  the  restoration  of  its  parish-church  (destroyed 
by  lightning)  to  give  it  some  respectability — and  thence  back  to  the 
village.  If  the  reader  wants  "  a  quiet  sea-side  place,"  with  hard  sands 
and  delicious  bathing  (without  machines),  and  with  grand  breezes 
right  from  the  Arctic  Sea,  Holkham  Bay  is  the  spot  for  him. 

But  there  is  another  trip  the  wanderer  must  take.  Iiet  him  get 
to  Wells,  and  on  by  train  to  New  Walsingham  {Farva)^  and  walk  back 
through  Old  Walsingham  (Mctgna,  though  really  Farva)  to  Holkham. 
This  is  an  easy  day's  work,  and  will  give  his  memory  pleasant  employ- 
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ment  for  many  a  long  year.  The  air  is  fnll  of  the  pest.  Look  where 
he  will,  he  sees  high  gables,  tiled  roofs,  aadeat  gateways,  and  eccles- 
astical  ruins.  He  can  easily  imagine  the  narrow  streets  thronged  b; 
pilgrims  from  all  parte  of  England  and  Europe,  walking  with  bare 
feet  to  the  shrine  of  "Our  I^dy  of  Wal^ugham."  It  is  said  that 
more  resorted  to  her  image  than  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
martyr  of  Canterbury.  It  is  certain  that  crowned  heade  and  scarlet- 
robed  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  among  the  visitors,  and  that 
the  road  from  Barsham  (where  the  pilgrims  left  their  shoes),  and 
even  beyond,  was  known  as  the  "  Walsingham  Way,"  and  that  the 
stars  of  "  the  Milky  Way  "  were  similarly  distinguished  as  directing 
travellers  to  the  site. 

The  Isat  of  the  royal  pilgrims  was  Henry  VIII.,  who,  it  is  affirmed, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  walked  barefoot  the  whole  of  the 
two  mileH,  but  who,  soon  after  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  removed 
the  far-famed  image,  and  carried  it  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Chelsea. 
The  ruins  of  the  Priory  to  which  the  shrine  was  attached  still  give 
evidence  of  former  grandeur,  and  near  them  are  two  "  wishing- 
wells,"  which  sprang  up  at  the  Virgin's  command  when  her  image  was 
removed,  that  her  blessing  might  yet  abide  in  her  chosen  home. 

The  ancient  gateway  opening  to  the  principal  street  is  specially 
notable.  It  is  of  Eu-ly  Perpendicular  style,  and  in  its  niches  are  busts 
of  merry  monks,  while  from  a  central  window  in  the  gable  a  monk 
leans  out,  and,  looking  down  on  the  street,  seems  to  be  grinning  and 
making  fun  with  the  passers-by.  Close  by,  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
square,  is  the  ancient  stone  cross  and  conduit,  declared  to  supply  the 
purest  and  sweetest  water  in  the  world.  Not  far  from  the  Priory 
ruins,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the  restored  parish-church, 
with  its  queer  wooden  sinre  and  its  two  side-chapels  in  the  chancel, 
remarkable  for  their  two  arches,  one  broad  and  the  other  narrow,  while 
near  to  the  altar  is  a  mural  tablet  representing  in  marble  a  coloured 
ciu-tained  bed,  as  symbolizing  the  sleep  of  death.  But  the  glory  of 
the  place  is  its  famous  font,  of  stupendous  size  and  reached  by  several 
steps,  and  richly  decorated  with  representations  in  its  panels  of  the 
Crudfixion  and  the  "Seven  Bacramente"!  it  has  been  figured  in 
many  books,  and  a  restored  model  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  condition  of  this  church, 
is  that  of  Walsingham  Jaffna.     Were  it  correctly  raetored,  or  even 
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decently  repaired  and  preserved,  it  would  probably  be  quite  aa  noble  a 
building.  But,  as  has  been  lately  stated  in  The  Builder^  its  condition 
is  simply  disgraceful.  The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  is  falling 
to  pieces,  the  richly-<»rved  pewing  is  rotting,  the  rickety  Communion- 
table is  placed  not  at  the  east  end,  but  by  the  southern  wall ;  while 
in  the  graveyard  thistles  and  rank  grass  ore  running  wild,  and  the 
boundary-wall  has  long  gaps  covered  by  lean-to  hurdles.  Verily,  it  is 
enough  to  rouse,  out  of  their  dishonoured  graves,  tiie  saintly  men  who 
built  the  really  magnificent  edifice  I 

We  may,  perhaps,  contiBue  the  aecount  of  our  pilgrimage  in  a 
subsequent  number.  Pedometeb. 


TU  FulpU  CommerUari/^  Edited  by  Eev.  Canon  H.  M.  Spence, 
M.A.,  and  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Exell.  Genesis,  Introductions 
by  the  Bev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  Eight  Eev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D., 
Eev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Eev. 
Thcpias  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Homilies  by  Very  Eev.  J.  F.  Mont- 
gomery, D.D.,  Eev.  W.  Eoberts,  MA.,  Eev.  Prof.  Eedford, 
MA.,  and  Eev.  F.  Hastings.     (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 

This  commentary  bids  fair  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
«ver-mukiplyixig  aids  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.     It  will  rival 
the  great  work  of  Lange,  and  will  far  exceed  the  "  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary "  in  tbe  bulk  and  fulness  of  its  Hiaterial,     The  peculiarity  of  the 
''Polint  Cemmenteury  "is  that  it  offers  special  assistance  to  the  preacher : 
first,  by  giving  him  a  eritical  and  exegetical  exposition  of  the  text  of 
Scripture^  which  is  abreast  of  modem  scientific  research,  and  then 
providing  him  with  succinct  and  helpful  directions  as  to  the  preach- 
able  aspects  of  the  dbapter  or  paragraph  already  explained.    These 
are  in  every  case  followed  by  original  sermon-sketches.     The  volume 
bef<»«  us,  extending  to  500  admirably-printed  pages,  is  entirely  occu- 
pied wi^  the  Book  of  Genesis.     The  introductory  dissertations  are 
remarkable.      Canon  Farrar,   with  his  characteristic  fervour  and 
^oqnenoe,  indicates  in  broad  and  brilliant  outline  the  principles  which 
oQ^t  to  guide  the  Christian  preacher  in  the  use  to  which  he  puts  the 
Old  Testament.    He  classifipR  the. sacred  literature,  and  with  vivid 
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touch  indicatefi  the  kind  of  truth  which  each  great  group  of  SBcred 
writings  may  he  honestly  expected  to  yield  to  the  modem  homilist. 
He  guards  against  the  twofold  danger  of  reading  into  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  most  explicit  teadungs  and  Divine  spirituality  of  Gospel 
truth  or  morality,  and  also  of  undervaluing  the  close  and  intimate 
relations  hetween  the  Old  Oovenant  and  the  New.  Bishop  Gotterill's 
discussion  on  **  The  Leading  Principles  of  the  Divine  Law  as  revealed 
in  the  Pentateuch,"  is  learned,  acute,  and  comprehensive.  Mr. 
WhitelaVs  review  of  the  assault  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Books  is  candid  and  competent,  while  his  positive  argument  in  ii» 
favour  is  learned  and  convincing.  The  special  introduction  to  the 
Book  of  GenesLs  as  well  as  the  exposition  are  cognizant  of  modem 
criticism,  and  though  conservative  and  pervaded  hy  a  reverential 
faith  in  the  historic  reality  of  the  record  as  it  stands,  are  highly  in* 
telligent,  painstaking,  and  suggestive.  In  sudi  a  voluminous  work 
it  would  he  misleading  to  refer  to  particular  comments  with  which 
we  either  agree  or  disagree.  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  perfectly  alive  to  the 
whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  authors  generally,  reveal  good 
sense  and  good  taste  in  not  forcing  themselves  to  homilise  or  spiritual- 
ise over  themes  which  are  neither  conveiiient  nor  edifying  for  public 
instruction. 

A  Popuhr  Cammeniary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  o/nd  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  The  Gospel  of  SU 
Johnj  by  Prof.  W.  Millioan,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  W.  Moultok, 
D.D.  The  Acts  (f  the  Apostles,  by  Dean  Howsov,  D.D.,.  and 
the  Eev.  Canon  Spencs.     (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Ckrk.) 

The  second  volume  of  a  really  admirable  work,,  writt^i  by  EngMsb 
and  American  scholars,  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  Philip  Sehaff,  D.D. 
Dr.  Schaff  has  hardly  completed  his  gigantic  undertaking  in  editing 
Lange's  '^  Bible  Commentary  "  in  twenty  volumes  imperial  octavo,  when 
he  has  projected  this  popular  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  boolcs 
in  four  quarto  vohimes,.  richly  illustrated  by  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs, and  by  maps  of  considerable  exoeMenoe.  We  have  already 
commented  on  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work.  The  **  Litro- 
ductions  "  are  essentially  popular.  The  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
is  given,  and  the  principal  alterations  of  translation  or  of  text  ar& 
printed  in  footnotes,  without  giving  authorities  or  justification.    Th^ 
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comments  are  expogitory,  rather  than  practical  or  homiletic.  The 
Tolume  will  be  esteemed  by  the  ordinary  reader  rather  than  the 
8cfaolar«  by  the  SondayHSchool  teacher  rather  than  the  student  or 
preacher.  We  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  very  sensible  treatment 
of  numerous  passages.  The  reader  is  not  perplexed  with  controversial 
exegesis,  but  he  will  find  throughout  a  well-considered  exposition  of 
great  value  and  importance.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  a  pledge 
for  accurate  scholarship,  well-considered  translations,  and  ample 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  narrative  which 
thejr  here  illustrate. 

The  TnUh  of  Scripture,  in  Connection  with  Eevelationf  Inspiration, 
and  the  Canon.  By  John  Jahss  Given,  Ph.D.  (T.  and  T. 
Clark.) 

This  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  title  for  a  work  which  endeavours  to 
establish  the  Bevelation,  Inspiration,  and  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  author  very  clearly  discriminates  these  three  departments  of 
his  subject,  and  endeavours  to  establish  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
ipnmma  verba  of  every  book  in  the  canon,  and  to  show  that  this 
theory  is  oompatiUe  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  several  authors. 
The  mode  of  replying  to  objections  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
positive  proof  for  the  dogma,  which  is  nothing  more  than  has  often 
heen  said.  With  singular  felicity,  Dr.  Given  shows  that  a  very  large 
number  of  supposed  inaccuracies  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  theory 
vanish  on  close  inspection,  further  inquiry,  and  modem  discovery. 
He  is  rather  arbitrary  in  his  selection  of  proof  points  for  discussion, 
and  while  leaving  the  whole  Pentateuch  question  (with  the  exception 
of  Deuteronomy)  untouched,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  interminable 
oontroversiee  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  etc,  etc.,  he  selects  the  book  of  Eocle- 
aastes  fot  specdal  examination,  and  defends  the  Solomonic  authorship. 
We  jBnd  the  same  arbitraiy  selections  and  omissions  in  dealing  with 
the  Kew  Testament.  The  whole  question  of  *'  Canonidty  "  is  made 
to  txsm  on  the  claim  by  the  sacred  writers  to  Divine  direction,  and  the 
evidence  internally  furnished  of  Divine  help,  aa  well  as  the  confession 
by  their  contemporaries  of  their  inspired  character.  The  facts  ad- 
daoed  are  remarkably  impressive  and  axe  well  marshalled,  and  they 
abundantly  establish  the  extraordinary  and  unrivalled  dignity  and 
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importance  of  these  inestimably  precious  documents.  "We  cannot  think 
that  the  facts,  as  the  author  puts  them,  justify  all  the  conclusions  that 
he  derives  from  them.  This  modem  theory  of  inspiration  is,  after 
all,  at  the  mercy  of  a  proved  inaccuracy,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to 
meet  the  strain  of  modem  criticism. 

The  Atonement,  and  other  Diecoureee,    By  Thomas  Cooper.    (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

These  "  discourses  "  consist  of  free-and-«asy  "  pulpit-talk  "  on  the 
most  vital  and  transcendent  themes,  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about ;  on  the  current  objections  of  half-informed  persons, 
and  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  dealing  with  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  '*  knock-you-down  argument,''  the  sharp  and  prompt 
repartee  to  a  fancied  opponent,  and  the  assumption  that  to  tiie 
speaker  all  is  as  clear  as  the  multiplication  table.  The  first  lecture 
professes  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  was  an  atonement 
necessary  ?  "  "In  what  does  it  conast  ?  "  "  For  whom  was  it  made  ?  " 
The  lectiu^r  makes,  however,  clever  digressions,  full  of  pith  and 
point,  on  a  number  of  related  questions,  personal  references,  and 
smart  hits,  and  holds  to,  and  vigorously  nuiintains,  his  position  on 
the  need,  nature,  and  universality  of  the  Atonement.  Throughout 
the  volume  there  is  much  of  the  oratorical  force  and  real  fire  with 
whidi  the  author  of  the  "Purgatory  of  Suicides"  and  "Paradise  of 
Martyrs  "  made  us  familiar. 


Prayer  and  Praise  in  Bible  Words:  arranged /or  Morning  and 
Evening  Use  during  Four  Weeks;  designed  for  Family  Worship,  and 
as  a  Manual  for  Private.  Devotion.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  This 
manual  of  devotion  embodies  a  principle  of  real  value.  Our  praise 
should  strive  to  keep  tune  with  that  of  the  greatest  saints.  We  cannot 
err  if  we  declare  before  our  Father,  that  we  think  about  His  great  glory 
and  endeavour  to  approach  Him  in  the  same  way  that  holy  men  of 
old  did,  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  be  saved 
from  sentimentalism  and  exaggeration  of  feeling  if  we  think  of  our- 
selves and  our  weaknesses,  of  our  follies  and  sins,  along  the  lines  of 
the  men  whose  broken  hearts  and  mighty  aspirations  were  so  taught 
of  God,  that  they  hav6  become  the  veiy  mouthpiece  of  humanity.    If 
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we  follow  the  guidance  of  this  manual,  in  the  family  or  in  private 
devotion,  we  shall  hecome  alive  to  the  vast  variety  and  abundance  of 
the  prayers  which  Holy  Scripture  has  thus  consecrated  for  us.  The 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  to  augment  this  variety,  by  avoiding 
all  repetition,  has,  we  think,  given  a  certain  stiffness  and  constraint 
to  some  of  these  exercises,  which  would  have  been  spared  by  a  little 
more  elasticity.  The  printing  of  the  connecting  words  and  phrases 
in  italios  tends  to  distract  attention  from  the  act  of  prayer  by  direct^ 
ing  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement.  The  volume,  however,  is 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  multiformity  of  the  prayers  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  facility  with  which  the  meditations  and  even  instructions 
of  the  saered  writers  can  be  transformed  into  terms  of  direct  com- 
munion with  €rod.  More  venerable  than  the  oldest  liturgy,  its 
phraseology  carries  with  it  all  the  associations  in  which  the  words 
have  been  enshrined.  It  is  so  prepared  as  to  be  serviceable  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.' — Men  Worth  Eemembering :  Philip  Dod- 
dridge^  D.D.  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  story  of  the  life  and  life-work  of  Doddridge  is  told  by  Dr. 
Stanford  with  felicitous  grace,  and  extraordinary  animation.  The 
romance  and  the  conflict  of  the  life,  the  delicate  culture  and  high 
breeding  of  the  man,  and  the  various  results  of  his  sanctified  intelli- 
gence and  consecrated  sense  are  delineated  with  subtle  tact  and  fine 
feeling.  It  is  well ''  worth  remembering  "  how  much  all  Christians  and 
Churches  owe  to  the  man  who  gave  a  new  impetus  to  psalmody  and 
to  preaching,  to  Biblical  exposition,  to  Christian  union,  to  collegiate 
education,  and  evangelistic  revival. — The  Age  of  the  Great  FcUriarcJis 
from  Adorns  to  Jacob.  By  Robert  Tuck,  B.A.  Vol.  II.  From  the 
Renewal  of  the  Covenant  at  Moriah  to  the  Last  Days  of  Jacob.  (Sun- 
day School  Union.)  Mr.  Tuck  has  carried  forward  his  treatment  of 
the  age  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  These 
iiotes  provide  neither  continuous  commentaries  nor  materials  for 
sermons,  but  convey  shrewd  suggestions  for  the  better  understanding 
of  a  period  of  time  and  a  group  of  characters  of  transcendent  im- 
portance.— The  Church  Services /or  the  Solemnization  of  Marriage  and 
ths  BuruU  of  the  Deady  as  toell  as  /or  the  Administration  of  Baptism 
0^  the  Lords s  Supper,  Arranged  /rom  the  Offices  0/  the  Established 
Chureh/or  I^onconforming  Congregations.  Second  edition.  (Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons.)    These  services  are  clothed  in  very  familiar 
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phraaeB  and  forma,  and  are  nevertheleas  delivered  f I'om  several  eleraenU 
which  have  made  the  sacramental  services  of  the  Established  Chuicb 
unacceptable  to  devout  Nonconformists.  Ministere  who  are  tepeatedly 
called  upon  to  extemporize  prayer  and  addreea  at  these  solemn  and 
interesting  seasons,  will  be  thankful  for  the  well-oonsidered  help  hen 
put  within  their  reach.— Ti^tkUm  of  tht  Onat  Bevival  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  (KeligiouB  Tract  Societj.) 
The  author  gives  us  here  a  graphic  and  oomprehensiTe  sketch  of  this 
stirring  period,  and  portrays  with  vivid  colours  and  symp^heUc 
touch  the  life  and  work  of  some  of  the  most  distuiguiAhed  acton  in 
this  marvellous  religious  awakening,  Mr.  Hood  is  evidently  fainiliu 
with  the  timee  and  incidents  of  which  he  writes,  and  communicatee 
much  that  is  full  of  interest  respecting,  not  only  the  great  leaders  ol 
the  movement,  but  also  the  local  preachers  and  less  prominent  helpen 
in  the  work,  concerning  some  of  whom  be  gives  various  details  of  self 
denying  labour,  quaint  humour,  and  marvellous  sucoesa  in  saving 
souls  from  death.  The  story  of  Silas  Told  and  his  suoceesful  work 
among  condemned  criminals  is  wonderfully  interesting, — Seroet  w 
the  Strife ;  or.  The  Tempercmoa  Teetimoniea  of  some  Emi-nenl  Mm 
By  Frederick  Sherlock.  (Hodder  and  Stou^^ton.)  A  collection  oi 
brief  but  well-written  memoirs  of  seventeen  eminent  men,  each  of  wbon 
was  distinguished  in  his  line ;  all  of  whom  were  unflindiing  advocate 
of  temperance ;  and  most  of  whom  recommended,  by  precept  odc 
example,  as  at  least  expedient,  the  practice  of  total  abetinenoe  fron 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms.  We  cite  from  among  tliese  names,  as  speci- 
mens  of  variety  and  contrast,  John  Bright  and  John  Wesley,  Abrahui 
I^ncoln  and  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Deal 
Hook.— The  Prophet  Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cli ft  Bum.  (Eoddei 
and  Stoughton.)  "The  Prophet  Jonah"  is  a  volume  of  sannom 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style,  appear  to  have  found  theit 
way  into  print  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  delivene 
from  the  pulpit  of  "  South  Parade  Chapel,  Tenby."  The  style  u 
homely,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  efiective ;  but  we  thJnk  the  marite  ol 
the  book  insufficient  to  justify  publication. — Sunday  Heading*  for  n 
Year  ;  or.  Two  Httndred  and  Eighty  Sciiplure  Titlet  and  SynJioU  oj 
Chritt.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Contains  much  that  the  mdiuary 
reader  will  find  helpful  and  stimulating,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  witli 
out  use  to  the  yoting  preachw  who  is  in  seejt^  of  homiletic  materiAl' 
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— lAf^  Tknmgh  th^  Lwmg  One,     By  James  H.  Brookes,  DJ).,  St. 
Louis,  TJ.S.A.     This  Galvinistic  testimony  to  the  source  of  spiritual 
life,  together  with  the  corrections  of  mistakes  concerning  it,  will  be  a 
seasonable   guide  for   some  perplexed  seekers  after  ''Truth,"   the 
source  and  '*  the  life.''    A  fuller  and  more  discriminating  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  repentance  would  have  added  to  its  value. — The 
Gentle  Heart.     By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D.     This  is  a  delightful 
book  for  the  young.     The  illustrations  of  Christian  excellence  are  so 
varied,  apt^  and  beautiful,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  read  again  and 
again  with  interest  and  profit. — Sermons  of  the  late  Rev,   Clement 
Bai'hetehe.     Edited  by  the  Eev.   J.  P.   Bamett.     (London :   Elliot 
Stock.)     Mr.    Bailhache   was   summoned  from   the    midst    of  his 
earnest  labours  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  rest.     These  memo- 
rials of    his   testimony   to    truth   and    righteousness  will    revive, 
deepen,  and  extend  his  influence  for  good.     Altogether  free  from  any- 
thing to  meet  the  unhealthy  craving  for  novelty  and  sensationalism, 
these  sermons,  by  their  Scriptural  teaching  and  devout  tone,  are  cal- 
culated to  quicken  the  life  of  fellowship  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
—Afy  Bible  Study  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Tea/r.     By  F.  R.  Havergal. 
This  is  a  selection  of  notes  for  Bible  study  sent  on  post-cards  by  the 
late  Miss  Havergal  to  some  of  her  friends.     They  show  her  deep 
love  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  and  her  desire  that  others  might  know  and 
experience  its  truth.    The  facsimile  of  the  written  notes  gives  a  cer- 
tain interest  to  the  volume,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  wiU 
increase  its  usefulness. — Young  England :  Kind  Words  for  Soys  and 
Girls,    (London :  Yoting  England  Office.)    This  is  the  first  volume  of 
another  illustrated   magazine,  that  deserves  popularity  among  the 
young  on  account  of  the  interesting  and  useful  reading  which  it 
contains.     It  is  well  adapted  for  a  present. — Sermons  for   Boys 
and  Girls.     (London :  B.  D.  Dickinson.)     Boys  and  girls  are  not 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  this  title,  but  if  they  look  at  some  of 
these  sermons  we  think  they  will  read  on.     The  first  twenty-five, 
selected  from  Sermons  preached  by  the  Editor,  are  simple,  pointed, 
full  of  life  and  happy  illustration.     The  second  division  of  twenty-five 
sermons,  selected   from  those   of  two  Transatlantic  preachers,   are 
more  formal  and  dignified  in  style  and  less  likely  to  attract  young 
listeners.    The  remaining  fifteen  ten-minute  sermons  for  children 
are  in  a  happy  vein. 


ISO  THS   LATE  BZT.  V.   ENIBB   LEA. 

ajt  We  fib.  m.  iniH  %a. 

William  Knibb  Lea  was  bom  at  Kettering,  on  Deoetaher  17th,  1829. 
His  motLer  was  the  twin-su<ter  of  the  weU-remembered  Bap^t 
miBsionaiy  William  Knibb,  of  Jamaica;  and  it  was  her  iiiflueDce 
which  chiefly  moulded  the  religious  character  of  her  eon,  and  led  to 
his  early  consecration  to  God. 

When  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  ago,  his  nncle  visited  Ket- 
tering, and  solemnly  urged  him  to  give  his  heart  to  Qod,  and  to 
consecrate  faia  hfe  to  missionary  labour  in  the  Weet  Indies.  This 
charge  made  a  deep  impression  on  bis  mind,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed 
the  devotion  of  himself,  his  brother,  and  sist«r  to  this  heaven-ordained 
vocation :  the  first  in  China,  the  second  in  the  Weet  Indies,  and  tlie 
last  in  India.  His  desire,  however,  was  discouraged  by  his  parents, 
and,  in  spit«  of  his  strongly-expressed  wishes,  he  was  put  to  bunnes ; 
and  after'serving  his  apprentioeehip,  remained  some  time,  honourably 
to  discharge  pecuniary  obligations  which  had  been  contracted  in  his 
behalf,  but  oontrary  to  his  wishes, 

No  sooner  did  he  feel  himself  free  than  he  ofiered  his  services  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  sent  to  Bedford  to  prepare 
for  future  service.  His  tutors  perceiving  the  gifts  that  were  in 
him,  recommended  that  be  should  be  sent  to  China ;  whither  he  sailed 
in  July,  1855.  Amoy  was  the  station  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and 
a  rapid  aoquisitioD  of  the  colloquial  language  of  the  people  enabled  him 
to  give  efficient  aid  to  bis  veteran  oolleoguee,  the  brothers  Stronach.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  felt  qualified  for  the  work,  he  matured  and  aealoosly 
carried  out  ft  plan  of  action,  suggested,  probably,  by  his  study  of  tba 
life  of  St.  Paul.  TtfaVing  Amoy  his  centre,  be  preached  in  numeroiu 
towns  and  villages  in  various  directions,  until  the  awakened  interest 
in  diffirent  places  justified  their  selection  as  centres  of  Christisn 
effort ;  while  as  oonverta  ware  gatitered  they  were  formed  into  small 
churches.  Soon  realizing  the  need  of  well-qimlified  evangelists 
such  as  could  not  be  found  in  tlie  Amoy  churches,  he  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  Directors  of  the  Missionary  Society  the  privilege 
of  selecting  a  number  of  young  converts,  who,  under  his  roof  as  a 
home,  and  in  his  company  on  missionary  journeys,  received  special 
training  for  the  work  which  to  this  day  some  of  them  continue  to 
prosecute  with  honour  and  usefulness. 
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In  1863  the  utter  faihire  of  Mrs.  Lea's  health,  and  the  partial 
WB&kening  of  his  own,  compelled  them  to  leave  China  for  England. 
It  was  his  ardent  desiro  to  return  to  Amoy,  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  after  three  years'  deputation  work  he  aooepted  a  pastorate 
at  Norwood,  as  the  suooessor  of  the  recently-deceased  Benjamin  Kent. 
Here  he  remained  twelve  years.     For  more  than  a  third  of  this 
period  he  was  abundant  in  labours  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  and  minister, 
ready  for  every  good  work.     Gradually,  however,  paralysis  crippled 
his  physical  powers,  though  he  nobly  strove  to  fulfil  his  duties  in 
spite  of  increasing  infirmity.     In  1872  the  muscular  weakness  which 
eventually  reduced  him  to  utter  helplessness  first  showed  itself,  and 
gradually  spread  upward,  until  he  had  to  be  assisted  into  the  pulpit. 
In  August,  1877,  he  went  to  a  hydropathic  establishment  at  Matlock, 
where  he  remained  for  a  whole  year ;  his  loving  and  attached  congre- 
gation bearing  all  the  additional  expense  arising  from  his  absence,  and 
iefasing  to  listen  to  any  word  of  farewell  so  long  as  the  least  hope 
of  recovery  remained.     This,  however,  with  mutual  reluctance  had  to 
be  spoken,  and  in  June,  1878,  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  shortly 
after  removed  to  Brighton,  where  he  peacefully  entered  into  rest  on 
the  evening  of  January  drd  of  the  present  year. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  him  often  during  these  last  months,  and 
mih  deepening  respect  and  affection.     He  was  a  superior  man  intel- 
lectoally,  morally,  and  spiritually.    Nothing  mean  entered  into  his 
nature;  all  its  purposes  and  habits  were  elevated.    To  cease  from 
labours  when  most  men  are  in  their  prime  was  to  him  intensely  dis- 
appointing ;  but  he  bore  his  xscoss  with  exemplary  meekness,  and  sub- 
mitted not  as  to  an  inexorable  destiny,  but  to  the  wise  will  of  a  Qod  of 
bve.    His  intellect  waa  undimmed  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  and  the 
slow  bat  inevitaUe  progress  of  his  disease  invited  him  to  contemplate 
tbe  end.    Nor,  much  as  he  habitually  dreaded  the  physical  process  of 
dying,  was  he  averse  to  the  thought  of  death.     I  have  never  met 
with  any  one  whose  conversation  more  frequently,  yet  with  equal 
mignation  and  awe,  reverted  to  the  end  and  its  solemn  issues. 
His  state  of  mind  cannot  be  better  described  than   in  a  letter 
he  sent  only  six  weeks  before  his  death   to   his  brother   in   the 
West  Indies.     After  alluding   to  his  state  of   health,  he  sajrs: — 
**A11  this  tells  me  that  the  end  towards  which  this  illness  has 
been  leading  me  through  these  many  years  is  now  drawing  within 
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sight.  The  burden  of  the  fle^  preafles  often  for  deliTeranoe,  and 
the  everlasting  felicity  waits  to  be  enjoyed.  Mora  janua  viUBf  anti 
though  there  is  much  to  leave  on  this  cdde,  the  Infinite  is  beyond. 
I  am  thankful  the  mind  has  kept  its  light  burning  in  the  midst  of 
the  physical  wreck,  and  the  spirit  has  not  loot  its  faith  in  Christ,  its 
rest  in  the  love  of  Qod,  and  its  rich  compensations  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Short  and  sharp  may  be  the  struggle,  or  prolonged 
for  weeks  or  months.  God  knows,  and  His  will  ba  done !  Bat  1 
have  been  looking  in  the  face  of  death  for  two  years  past,  and  very 
likely  the  actual  experience  will  be  far  less  than  the  anticipaticm.  It 
is  the  one  way  home — a  narrow  door  for  me,  tiurongh  which  I  must 
needs  pass  from  weakness  to  power ;  from  sin,  clinging  still,  to  perfect 
sanctity ;  from  enforced  inactivity  to  unwearied  service  ;  from  won- 
derings  and  surmisings  as  to  what  the  Redeemer's  glory  will  be,  to 
actual  sight  of  the  beatific  vision.  Others  have  fought  and  conquered ; 
will  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  avail  less  to  one  of  the  weakest  and 
un worthiest  of  all  ?  " 

The  last  few  hours  of  his  life  were — as  are  the  last  hours,  and  ev^ 
months,  of  many  of  God's  faithful  ones — ^unconsciously  prophetic, 
though  there  was  nothing  in  his  state  of  health  to  suggest  that  the 
end  was  near.  Toward  evening,  at  his  request,  a  favourite  hymn  was 
read — "  We  would  see  Jesus,  for  the  shadows  lengthtti."  The  last 
volume  of  Dr.  Baleigh's  sermons  had  been  lent  to  him,  and  be 
requested  his  younger  daughter  to  read  over  the  titles.  He  then  said, 
**  Bead  me  the  '  One  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth,'  that  is  most  saitr 
able  for  me  now."  After  it  was  read,  his  wife  enteired  the  room ;  he 
said  to  her,  *'  You  must  read  that  sermon ; "  and  shortly  after  added, 
**  I  shall  soon  be  home,  dear ;  then  no  more  weiUtness  and  weariness." 
After  a  little  while  he  was  wheeled  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
his  spirit  passed  away,  happily  without  any  such  struggle  as  he  had 
often  anticipated  and  dreaded. 

Brighton.  Edward  Stobbow. 


Thb  Managers  of  Thb  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  following  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  ^*  TTidows' 
Fund  " : — Southampton,  Above  Bar,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Smith,  £b ;  Hackney, 
Old  Gravel  Pit,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  WiUiams,  £4  4s. ;  Liverpool,  by 
Mr.  I.  Court,  £4  la.  6d.  , 
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ONE  of  the  regulations  of  the  Society  is  "  that  at  interrak  of  ten  yean 
the  annnal  reports,  whether  of  committees  or  of  individual  mission- 
aries, should  contain  a  Gxnbbal  Ebview  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
Society's  missions  during  the  ten  years  preceding."  Such  a  period  has 
just  terminated,  and  as  the  result  a  number  of  most  interesting 
and  Tsluable  documents  have  been  coming  in  to  the  Mission  House  for 
Bome  months  past.  The  largest  and  most  elaborate  is  from  Madagascab. 
It  consists  of  a  printed  Tolume  of  319  pages,  and  is  as  creditable  to  the 
ability  of  the  editor  as  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  on  account  of  the 
information  it  contains  respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
"Great  African  Island."  Others  of  these  reviews  are  not  so  bulky, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  they  deal  with  individual  missions.  And 
Quuiy  of  them  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  have  not  been  prepared  for 
publication.  Tet  the  fSEU^  they  contain,  the  history  of  faithful  labour, 
the  story  of  difficulty,  opposition,  trial,  and  success,  are  worthy  of  study 
^  ill  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  Lord's  Kingdom  on  the 
earth.  It  is  proposed  to  print  some  of  the  most  characteristic  or  impor- 
tant in  the  pages  of  the  Chboniolb,  in  the  hope  that  they  wiU  meet  the 
needs  of  many  anxious  friends  who  express  the  desire  to  have  comprehen- 
Bive  statements  from  time  to  time.  And  their  perusal  wiU  deepen  the 
convicdon  that  the  work  of  God's  grace  is  going  on  very  effectually, 
^lumgh  often  silently  and  unperceived,  and  that  the  time  must  come  soon 
when  the  churches  of  Christian  lands  will  have  to  awaken  in  earnest  to 
^e  csH  to  reap  a  great  harvest  field. 
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TEN  TEAKS'  BEVIEW  OF  THE  ALMORA  MISSION  (1870—1879; 
Br  THE  Rev.  J.  H.  Bidden. 

The  accompanying  achsdnle  of  atatiBtios  ihowa  the  ebief  external  f«cl 
connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the  mission  during'  die  prescribed  periw 
The  details  have  been  extracted  Irom  the  di&rent  annual  reports,  some ' 
which,  however,  ha-ve  been  found  defective.  The  schedule  shows  son 
onarked  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole  theie  haa  been  gradual  increat 
DoriDg.  t^a:  entne  period  die  oedinar;  raotimof  mission  mA  Baa  ba 
maintained  with  but  few  interruptions.  Apart  from  this,  some  Bpeci 
furcninetances  may  be  noted  in  each  successive  year  which  may  thro 
some  light  on  the  fluctuationa  referred  to. 

During  the  year  1870  the  new  school  building  was  approachiug  cot 
{>letion,  and  unavoidably  occupied  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  attentio 
The  special  aubKriptioDS  toward  itt  sectionv  sappUed  by  the  nati 
residents  of  Almora,  and  which  amounted  to  S,000  rupees,  were  a  gntil 
•ing  pnwf  of  their  (Hendty  fbeliog,  and  wiD  explidn  the  larger  amount 
tocfd'  subscriptions  fbr  that  and'  the  n^;  yearthan  tboscr  recorded  I 
-odier  years.  In  like  manner,  m  1879,  the  amount  was  swelled  by  Itr 
oativB  BubscriptioiiH  to  the  Ceper  Aaylom. 

Towardths  close  of  1871  the  nevsohool  bu^dingwaa  completed,  si 
-opened  by  the  Lientenant-Govemor,  Nbrth-Weatem  Provinces,  die  Ho 
Sir  W.  Muir,  who  most  kindly  made  a  point  of  being  preaont  every  ye 
when  the  annual  rewards  wen  disttribated.  On  this  occasion  he  annonno 
-the  appointment  of  an  old  pupil  amf  teacher  of  the  scboof  to  the  edac 
iitonal  inspeotorship  of  the  province,  being  tbe  fiiot  ooinsion  ofa  nati 
b«ng  ^pointed  to  that  office.  These  fbctk  are  mentioned'  as  thnnrii 
4ig^  on  the  lai^r  attendanoe  of  sobolani  and'  amount  of  fees  collecb 
.fh>m  tfiem,  as  recorded  in  the  schedule  fbr  that  and  the  Mlbwing  yeai 
whUe  Sir  W.  iSuit  was  Lieutensnt-Goveniar,  than  in  flie  yean'  AQbwii 
-bis  retirement  from  tJie  govemment  of  tbe-  Nbrt&-W^wtem  ProviDci 
This  ihlliog  t^  has  been  more  or  feai  apparent  m  idl  ediioadonaF  insM 
tibni,  and' is  probably  In  part  a  natural  reaction  irfter  a  somewhat  artifici 
'  Bthnnlbs ;  but  it  has  not  afiboted  the  substcoitial  prosperity  of  tbe  scho( 
>Ia  the  same  year  distriot  anhoolli  were  opened  at  FfthoragasH,  Gauge 
i^th,  md' Champawat,  ia  Eaatsra  Kumiron.  On  the  asoertained  inabilil 
'  <f  the  Society  to  send'  a  nnssTonHry-to  that  part  of  tbe  proviuoe,  and  wil 
'  the  ooniBDt  of' tfie  Directors,  tlieae  scUoob  wave  subsequently  tranafened  i 
•die  Amerioaa  Blediodist  Episoopd' tfinlim,  iAicH  is  now  oanyisg  on  ti 
■mA  efficiently  in  that  part  of  the  province  by  means  on>.  G'ny,  a  medic 


TnMMWTiMy.  In  tluMt  ^eaacy  «]io,  a  ixnited  ganfiBal  ^Bomittee  «f  all  ih» 
ffiUBQiiB  of  both  BooieiieB  in  tiie  provinfle  wus  formed,  and  a  «parttb& 
distriet  oomimttee  «f  tiks  Xiondon  MiraioBarj  Society  vnB  oanatitatad. 
Tara  Datt  Bant,  aho  a  fionxiar  pupil  of  iks  HuaBion  achodl,  was  baptizod 
at  Benarea  by  tlie  J^v.  W.  Smithy  of  Hie  Qhnxeh  Miaaionarj  Sooiel^,  «nA 
joined  this  naisaion  in  the  oomae  of  the  following  year. 

Tam  J>al2t,  on  joining  the  Huaaieny  waa  appointed  to  teach  Soriptuae  m 
ike  fldiool,  and  alao  to  act  ae  a  cateohisty  duefly  in  the  way  of  private 
conTenation  with  the  native  reaidfiaobta  of  AhoaoEa.    As  a  Brahmin  of  iho 
higheat  caa&e,  and  of  a  £unily  in  good  poaition,  he  has  always  been  greatly 
lespeoted  for  aincerity  in  heooimng  a  OiuiBtian.    Bat  not  being  ondowed 
with  natural  ^iflta  as  a  speakor,  and  having  some  other  defioienoiesy  he  haa 
been  ieas  use&il  and  effident  in  that  line  than  was  hoped ;  but  in  varioua  ways 
lie  has  jpendeced  vakiable  asaiatance  in  onr  work.    During  that  year  (1872} 
two  fraah  modes  of  opecation  were  oommenoed,  which  have  been  oontimiad 
to  the  preaont  time.    Ose^  a  moating  of  the  natiYe  brethren  with  myself 
erary  fiatnxday  afbemoon  for  the  purpose  of  canY^rsation  on  mission  topics,, 
on  the  Scriptiire  and  its  inteipFetation,  and  on  personal  subjects.     This 
meeting  has  been  very  useful  in  bringing  all  the  male  men^)ors  of  this 
miflaion  into  dosor  union  and  in  promoting  the  spiritual  progress  of  all — 
an  object  which  all  experience  shows  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance toward  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  more  outward  efforts* 
The  other  aie>w   effinrt   waa    the    commencement  in  the  mission-school 
building  of  a  iiig^t«chQol  for  ortiflaiiBy  which  haa  been  canried  on  by  one  of 
tlw  natiTO  bretfacen  with  great  aaaidnity  and  faithfnlneas.    The  conaider- 
able  faUing  off  m  teoent  yaan  in  the  attendaoice  in  this  scLool,  shown  in 
the  sdheddky  haa   been   chiefly  nafliaad  by  fiactenaiye  Government  ^voika 
ooBstnicted  by  thia  cilaaa  4f  workaon  in  x>t<her  parts  of  the  provinee,  as 
large  baoaolai  at  Baai  Eihety  a  new  Gtotvemmeiut  house  at  Naini  Tal,  ioD^&c^ 
in  coBsequaiioe  of  which  Biany  of  their  &mlMea  hare  been  mored  £rom 
Almoca ;  but  tbeytwill  pn^Mibly  retmm  when  these  works  are  ^os^leted* 
There  are  indications  of  a  moiwment  among  this  daaa  of  people,  dhieflf 
•B  a  zesolt  of  thia  effiEMrt,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  some  advantage  may  ha 
taken  thia  year  (1680)  witha  view  to  amove  permanent  andregular  syaiem 
of  work  in  a  building  obtained  for  the  purpose  in  their  midst.    During  part 
of  thia  year  trainable  help  w«a  madered  in  the  eduoatioaBal  work  by  Mr* 
H.  0.  Bnddan. 

In  QQoaeqiiBiioe  ef  the  help  derived  from  thia  aouroe,  a  Sanday-aohool 
*«  ODDunoMed  in  1878  in  Ac  large  hall  of  the  miaaion-Bchool,  which  for 
«nne  tisae  gaiw  fnoaBuae  of  boooming  an  intoeating  and  important  branch 
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t  our  work.  Bat  in  the  conne  of  this  year,  when  the  departure  of  Mr 
I.  0.  Budden  was  Bpeedilj  followed  by  the  reeigoation  of  the  Chriatiii 
ieBd-nuat«r  of  the  school,  it  wu  found  impossible,  with  the  existini 
[lisuou  staff  and  other  Sunday  engagemoDts,  to  continne  it,  and  it  m 
elnotantlj  abandoned.  This,  however,  was  only  temporary ;  and,  uooe  th 
rrival  of  the  Bev.  H.  Coley,  the  school  has  been  reoommenced  with  moi 
noonraging  results,  and  with  tJie  asaiatanoe  of  the  ladies  of  the  miasion  i 
ingii^  and  teaching.  During  this  year  was  begun  the  daily  meeting  k 
intyer  of  all  the  memberH  of  the  miaaion  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Cheea 
than  bungalow,  whioh  has  been  nuuntained  until  the  present  tune,  an 
antinues  to  prove  one  of  the  moat  effootual  means  of  uniting  the  who) 
nitsion  as  one  family,  hrioging  before  it  in  regular  suooenion  difliaret 
■arts  of  Scripture  for  instruction,  and  exercising  the  gifts  ot  the  youngt 
nembers  of  the  mission  in  extempore  prayer.  There  is  good  evidmi 
hat  this  meeting  has  proved  a  means  of  graoe  to,  and  is  muoh  appreoiab 
)y,  alL  The  second  public  meeting  of  the  United  General  Committee  w 
leld  Gob  year  at  Naini  Tal,  and  a  report  of  it  subsequently  printe 
Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  the  preparation  or  revision  of  thr 
lepamte  vernacular  works  of  about  two  hundred  pages  each,  which  w« 
irinted  and  published  in  the  following  year  by  the  North  India  Tis 
Jodety. 

Besides  the  adult  baptisms  in  the  asylum,  of  wliiob  those  recorded 
;he  schedule  ohiefly  consist,  the  year  1871  witnessed  the  reception  by  th 
ite  into  the  church  of  two  other  adult  natives,  both  stiU  livbg  as  nsefi 
lonsistent  members  of  our  little  community.    One  of  them  was  a  youi 
Jlonra  Brahman,  who  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  has  also  charge  of  tl 
ISuistian  and  Hindoo  boys'boarding-houses.  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  po 
Burt^iean  employed  in  the  miaaion,  who  has  since  died 
ployed  in  teaching  the  children  in  the  bazaar  girls'  sob 
jther  ways  giving  help  in  the  female  department  of  Hi 
luring  this  year  that  the  bazaar  girls'  school  suffered  inj 
>f  a  Government  order  that  the  class  of  people  from  n'. 
Dollected  should  make  proper  arrangements  for  tbeii 
Kntrse,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  sold  for  prostiti 
kU  the  elder  girls  being  removed  at  once;    and  as 
mforoed,  only  the  younger  ones  can  be  oolleotedatall. 
this    discouragement,  access  was  gained  in  this  yea 
tenanas,  and  the  number  has  subsequenUy  increased 
idmission  to  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  is  obstioati 
in  this  year  that  the  district  schools  in  Eastern  Kumaon 
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Dr.  Gray  of  the  Amerioan  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  About  the  same 
time  the  subject  of  habitual  indebtedness  among  native  Christians  was 
brought  prominently  forward  in  connection  with  the  United  General 
Committee  of  the  Kumaon  Missions ;  it  was  in  consequence,  partly  of 
the  strenuous  enforcement  of  the  rules  agreed  upon  on  this  subject, 
and  their  application  to  some  incorrigible  members  of  the  mission,  that 
their  numbers  were  reduced  in  this  and  the  following  year.  But  in  this 
way  the  principle  has  been  established  among  them  that  habitual  indebted- 
ness is  a  disqualification  for  Christian  fellowship. 

In  addition  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  as  tending  to  reduce  the 
nnmbers  of  adherents  in  this  mission,  two  measures  were  during  1875 
introduced  and  carried  out  with  more  or  less  stringency  in  the  asylum,  as 
it  was  thought  they  would  be  conduciye  to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates, 
though  they  were  not  altogether  acceptable  to  them,  and  had  at  first  the 
effect  of  reducing  their  numbers  also.  The  lepers  were  dirided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  able  to  do  work  in  cultivating  the  grotmd,  &o,y  and 
those  totally  unable.  To  the  latter  a  medium  allowance  of  daily  food  was 
assigned.  The  other  class  was  again  divided  into  two,  of  those  willing 
and  those  unwilling  to  work.  To  the  workers  a  small  increase  of  the 
medium  standard  of  food  was  allowed  daily,  while  those  who  were  able,  but 
unwilling,  to  work  were  reduced  to  an  allowance  below  the  medium.  At 
the  same  time  arrangements  were  made  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  asylum 
to  cany  out  a  systematic  application  of  the  gaigan  oil,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  a  specific  remedy  for  the  disease.  This  involved  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience  to  them  all ;  and  eventually  it  was  found  to  be 
no  specific  whatever,  and  the  application  of  it  was  made  optional.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  some  left  the  asylum,  and  their  report  of 
the  cause  probably  deterred  others  from  entering  it. 

The  causes  mentioned  above  as  operating  to  reduce  the  attendance  in 
the  bazaar  girU'  school  and  the  night  school  for  artizans  reached  their 
climax  in  1876,  when  cholera  visited  the  station  and  the  province,  and  it 
hecame  necessary  to  close  the  two  schools  for  a  time.  But  they  were 
reopened  after  an  interval,  and  have  been  continued  with  no  other  inter, 
niption  than  the  usual  one  of  holidays.  It  was  during  this  trying  period 
that  the  mission  generally  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Such  seasons  are 
always  painful  while  they  last,  but  they  undoubtedly  have  their  uses,  and, 
if  rightly  improved,  issue  in  more  pleasing  results  than  might  have 
appeared  without  them.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  entirely  new 
undertaking  was  commenced  in  January  of  this  year,  viz.,  the  editing  and 
pnbUshing  of  an  English-Hindee  monthly  paper,  The  ilryan,printed  and  pub- 
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liihed  at  the  Jiirzapcce  pnae,  vitli  ^e  TBlnabk  belp  of  tke  oo-cditauaUp  c 
Mr.  Hewlett      While  maeting  a  ielt  vant   is   regard  to  out  wotlt  a 
Aimora  aud  the  piOTinoe  of  Kumaon  geuereill;,  vhioh  more  Uun  jastifie 
the  part  taken  in  the  couduot  of  it  by  this  miBUtm,  it  has  also  met  viU 
unexpected  lucaess  over  a  muoh   wider  field  ef  minion  woik,  and  i 
circulated,  to  the  extent  of  mora  than  1,000  copies  monthly,  over  th 
immenee  fcraot  of  India  in  nhioh  the  Hiodse  laagnage  is  knom.    Thi 
experiment  has  at  least  ehown  what  a  {oramiaing  opening  there  is  now  i 
theae  provinceB  for  this  particular  kind  of  miauonaiy  effort;  and  Hi 
vigorous  manner  in  vliich  tbe  press  is  being  employed  by  the  upholdei 
Eind  defenders  of  the  Byetems  opposed  to  the  Gospel  oonetitutes  a  bu 
Dall  to  the  Ghuioh  of  Ghidat  to  put  forth  stienuoua  efforts  to  meet  them  full 
and  efiectually  in  the  &eld  of  conflict  which  they  have  themaaWes  choieiL 
The   oiroamatanoe    outside  the  nsual  routine   of   mission  work  mo 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  record  of  the  year  1877  was  the  Tiflit  of  our  natii 
brother,  Babu  Ram  Chondr  Bose,  to  Almora,  to  deliver  lectures  on  religioi 
subjects  in  ihe  large  hall  of  the  mission-school.    Theae  have  baen  repeat* 
in  the  two  subsequent  years,  and  hare  on  each  occasion  been  producti' 
of  effects  highly  oonducive  to  our  great  object.     It  lias  seamed  to  1 
precisely  the  agency  needed  to  meet  the  existing  exigencies  of  our  wor 
to  bring  to  light  the  progress  already  made,  and   to  give  it  inoreui 
impetus.     As  a  atranger,  thoo^  a  fellow-ooimtryman,  naturally  gifti 
and  thoroughly  educated,  epeaking  .fluently  both  Temaoular  aad  Englis 
Knd  a  warm-hearted,  consistent,  and  oourteoua  dudstian,  he  conld  n 
but  excite  the  interest  and  couunand  the   raspeot  ( 
munity.     His  journey  to  America  has  rendered  a  -viait  t 
but  it  is  hoped  that  on  hie  return  he  maj^  again  be  seen 
us.    It  ia  imposaible  to  pdnt  out  in  this  report  all  the 
of  this  novel  mode  of  operation  upon  onr  work  .gene 
Bupericribr  of  it  .to  other  modes,  whieh  have  hitherto  .1 
many  as  exclusively  Isgitimate.    Nor  at  this  early  stage 
would  it  be  viae  to  attempt  thia.    Time,  however,  nil 
that,  while  the  ordinary  aaethoda  of  educaUon,  oonvena 
visiting,  &c.,  ice,  should  be  prosecuted  .with  andiminia 
energy,  aad  the  preas  woiiud  with  all  possible  vigoi 
Qocaaional  special  leotoring  on  specified  subjects  at  stal 
limited  opportunity  0ven  for  inquiry  and  diaoasaion 
"preaching  the  Gospel  to   the  Gentiles"  best  of  s 
Dircumstances  smd  ladings  of  the  people,  and  givini 
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Tiia  mat  promnicnt  e^eak  to  he  notieed  in  the  veview  of  1878  is  the 
lon^4esiied  amral  of  a  eolka^M^  from  Engkad.  Mr.  Coley  oame  to* 
Almen  in  Jtaamarj^  mod,  tkoogk  he  was  neeauarily  oeoupied  tlufoughout 
the  yt&t  diiefly  in  the  study  oC  the  langoages,  he  rendeead  valaidale^ 
assffitaoB  to  the  work  of  the  nusmcn  by  taking  chief  oharge  of  the 
Sandaj-eveDisg  English  service,  and  also  zeaderisg  occasional  assist- 
anee  in  the  seho^  and  ether  matters.  Among  these  was  the  commence- 
meat  of  a  weekly  meeting  with  the  school  teachers  and  former  and  elder 
pupib  who  nsiderstsoid  Engli^,  fov  the  purpose  of  conversation  and 
diacnsnon  on  prescribed  subjects,  and  ako  of  a  mission-school  lending: 
iibnij.  Snbseqaently  Mr.  Coley  has  been  gradually  introduced  into 
entirs  chaige  of  the  miesioin-BduH)!,  as  well  as  of  the  booknshop- 
and  sli  the  aoeeuikts  cooneoted  therewith,  besides  alternating  weekly 
Tjth  Mjsdf  the  daily  evening  meeting  for  prayer  in  the  vernacular^ 
and  oecasioBally  undertaking  the  vernacular  Simday  service  also  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  Sunday-school.  Another  £Bot  of  some- 
impoftaDce  i^ofuld  be  mentioned  ae  marking  this  year,  via.,  a  move- 
ment smoog  the  party  (^  orthodox  Hindoos  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
mknon  and  otlur  teaching  upon  the  prevailing  opinions  and  practicea 
of  ths  lisiBg  generation.  This  hae  shown  kself  in  the  establishment 
of  s  Sanrioit  aohecl;  and,  although  aU  rivalry  and  opposition  to  the 
nuMiofreehoel  are  emfihaitically  disavowed,  these  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  its  gireat  otijeot  is  to  avert  farther  innovations  on  established  ideas 
and  custona  which  it  is  the  avowed  object  ef  the  missicu^school  ta 
eDMoage  and  pvomote.  This  movement  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  admissions 
that,  from  whate^rer  cause,  important  changes  are  taking  pbice  which  the 
pnnnotem  of  it  isel  it  neoessary  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  check. 

The  flknig  year  ef  the  period  under  review  (1S79)  was  more  encouraging 
thm  sny  ef  its  pi  odacaiiBorn  The  first  incident  of  tfus  character  to  be  noticed 
vasthehapfeisBi  ef  one  ei  the  dder  girla  of  the  bazaar  school.  Unlike 
othas,  she  had  oootiBued  at  ih»  sdicel  beyond  the  time  at  which  usually 
loaBia^B  araaagements  are  eempkted.  The  reaoDU  of  this  was  her  reluo- 
tawi  ts  cenferaat  marriage  with  a  heathen.  She  had  previensly  spoken  to> 
^crtcaAsr  of  hardeaire  to  receive  baptisa,  bat  onacceunt  of  her  youthit 
^^Jhemlii  better  ta  disnaaitoher  from  any  ovastaet  for  the  present.  On 
^onig^  however,  Hmt  hee  frieada  wene*  amangiug  to  get  her  mnxried 
^>thsat  Mwfy  aim  waalu  te  her  Headier,  and  ef  hee  own  aeooid  made  her 
^■ttpt  t»  fte  sasawn-keuaa.  Aane  doubt  was  fdt,  tBom,  pwyiqas  eaamiimr- 
tin  trnit  awwaua  with  hmf  legwding  tiia  sealityandsineerit^ef  her  iath,. 
»^  wse  at  9am  hapiiiaiil ;  aai  all  anhaequemt  eiwnte  have,  abeam  Ifaat  liu» 
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Tss  the  right  courw  to  take.  Shortly  aft«r  thii,  two  senior  ■tudentE 
the  miasion-flohool,  of  excelleDt  abilities  and  good  fomily,  sxpreesed  thi 
denre  to  reoeivo  baptism.  In  their  case  the  matter  was  somewhat  com[ 
oated  by  the  &ot  that  they  had  in  a  meaenre  been  entroated  to  ihe  oue 
the  miuion  by  their  uncle,  Pandit  Natn  Singh,  C.I.E.,  who  WM 
the  time  absent  from  Almoia.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaty 
the  young  men  not  to  poetpone  the  ceremony,  it  waa  thought  neoeov 
aa  a  matter  of  good  &ith,  to  await  the  retom  of  their  unoI&  T 
ioTolved  their  exposure  to  rough  treatment  from  their  other  rdati< 
in  Almora,  which  eerred  to  test  their  faith.  They  bore  it,  howei 
without  flinching,  and  also  a  still  more  severe  trial,  when  tl 
uncle  returned  and  used  all  possible  means  to  get  them  into  his  Doi 
with  a  'riew  to  prevent  their  b^>tiBm.  But  all  waa  of : 
26th  of  June  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  them  botJ 
a  large  ooDOOurse  of  spectators,  in  the  mission  ohapeL 
oondnot  baa  been  entirely  u^fiiotory. 

On  the  oooaalon  of  the  visit  this  year  of  o 
Chnndr,  for  lecture  and  disenssiona,  the  opportui 
former  oooaaions,  to  those  who  wished  to  speak  in 
own  idigion  was  taken  advantage  of  by  two  lea 
deliver  leoturea,  one  in  defence  of  Hindooism,  and  t 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  latter  produ 
impression  at  the  time,  and  was  subsequently  pn1 
Temaoolar  periodical,  and  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  for 
has  given  the  opportani^  long  de^red  of  considering  i 
tions  nuaed  agunat  the  Gospel,  and  this,  too,  has  been 
in  the  fbrm  of  a  comment  upon  the  pundit's  leoti 
prepared,  and  both  lecture  and  comment  have  been  pri: 
and  English,  and  oirculated  in  portions  to  the  snbsori 
and  since  in  a  pamphlet  foim  at  the  Uiivapore  press, 
attracted  some  attention  in  Almora,  but  it  is  hardly  lil 
further  outward  reoulta.  As  far  as  can  be  asoertained, 
pundit  regret  idM  having  raised  the  dieoossion  in  this 
have  gennaUy  agreed  that  their  wisest  polity  la  to  mai 
indifiitrenoe  as  long  as  possible.  Events,  however,  aeei 
strong  for  them,  aa  appeara  from  the  unsettlement  can 
the  eSbrta  of  ELeohab  Chundr  Sen  and  the  Brahma  Sun 
and  of  Pandit  Dayanand  Smnswati  and  hia  friends  of 
the  other.  The  Brahma  Sunug  worka  chiefly  tbrongh 
English  laogoage.    But  the  Aija  Snnug  and  Pajai 
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pren  lerj  largely  in  the  yeroacalar ;  editing,  publishing,  and  expounding 
the  Teds  in  the  current  Hindee  language ;  issuing  a  monthly  magazine  in 
Hindae  and  Urdu ;  and  inaugurating  a  reform  of  the  Aryan  religion  by 
reBounoing  idolatry  and  caste,  and  claiming  that  all  modem  ideas  of 
morality^  religion,  and  science  are  implicitly  contained  in  the  veds.  The 
moTement  is  reoeiying  enormous  impetus  and  encouragement  from  the 
more  intelligent  and  wealthy  Hindoos ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  it  effectually, 
it  is  Deoessary  that  some  other  methods,  besides  those  now  employed  by 
minioDaries,  should  be  adopted,  and  worked  with  yigour  and  energy.  It 
is  very  important  to  show  plainly  to  all,  in  some  permanent  form,  that  the 
Teds  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  that  the  new  teaching 
ofDajanand  has  been  stolen  from  Christianity  and  modelrn  science.  All 
these  moYements  are  telling  upon  the  people  in  Almora,  as  well  as  else- 
There,  and  are,  I  earnestly  hope  and  believe,  the  heralds  of  great 
impending  changes  which  it  is  our  imperative  duty,  as  it  will  be  our 
liighest  honour,  to  guide  in  the  right  direction.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
bj  efforts  and  sacrifices  greatly  in  advance  of  those  that  are  being  made  at 
present 

Another  encouraging  fact  to  be  included  in  the  record  for  the 
jear  under  review  was  the  wonderful  providential  supply  unexpectedly 
furnished  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Leper  Asylum.  The  support 
and  the  progress  of  that  institution  have  always  been  a  bright  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  miesion,  and  the  spiritual  results  granted  to  the  efforts 
pat  forth  for  the*  instruction  of  the  iimiates  have  largely  exceeded 
uy  that  could  have  been  expected.  During  the  years  1877-79,  the 
Dumber  of  inmates  was  increased  by  thirty-six,  without  reckoning  those 
vho  filled  plaoes  vacated  by  death  or  removal,  and  the  present  year  has 
shown  a  further  increase  of  fifteen.  Concurrently  with  this  large  increase 
of  nimibers,  there  have  been  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  a  diminution  of 
meet  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  It  was  in  this  emergency  that 
tbe  necessary  fbnds  were  supplied  firom  an  entirely  new,  unexpected,  and, 
QntQ  then,  unknown  source*  ''  The  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India,"  a  society 
tttaUished  in  Ireland,  having  heard  through  their  agent  in  India, 
VeUfldey  C.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  lllssion,  of  the  existence  and  the 
QMesrite  of  the  asylum,  have  made  a  most  liberal  grant  of  200  rupees  per 
month  for  the  twdve  months  ending  October  81st,  1880.  As  yet  no 
definite  amngement  has  been  announced  by  that  society  for  any  fixture 
<^ly.  Bat  He  who  led  its  supporters  to  send  the  needful  help  exactly 
^  the  right  time  will  assuredly,  as  He  has  always  hitherto  done,  furnish 
^  the  neoeswiiy  means  for  carrying  on  His  own  work  everywhere  in  the 
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vorid.  BefesflDOe  hu  ■bead;  boen  mada  to  tke  help  fnniiBlMd  by  tlM 
latWe  rendenta  of  Almora  doriog  1879  to  aioet  th«  prnMing  needH  ol 
t,he  aBylnin,  This  help  was  obtainsd  throngfa  the  medium  of  twc 
eadtug  Dativea  of  Almora,  who  have  also  become  members  of  the 
BieontiTe  Committee  fw  arrsaging  adTBDtagooas  rates  in  the  pairiiaie  ol 
p«in,  Etc.,  for  the  inmates.  It  was  one  of  these  natire  gentlemen  whc 
{ATS  the  lectmre  in  defence  of  Hiodooism  in  the  Hobool  ball,  and  is  also  Uu 
<hirf  promoter  and  supporter  of  the  Sanskrit  school.  Nererthelesi,  h 
loins  with  apparent  heartiness  with  ns  in  what  he  regards  as  a  woA  o 
iharity,  and  thas  shows  that  opposite  views  on  religious  questions  do  not 
in  his  case,  interfere  with  friendiy  cooperation  in  other  things.  Ani 
:her8  are  some  Christiao  people  who  might  letun  thia  lessmi  wit! 
tdTsntaga. 

The  abore  statement  has  referred  simply  to  those  incidents  which  bar 
;conrred  during  the  ten  yeais  under  review  in  connection  with  the  miaiioi 
irork  that  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  Almora  during  that  period.  I  hav 
jtven  no  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  Bani  Kfaet  by  our  own  miaeion,  or  ii 
3ther  stations  in  the  province  by  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Soaiet] 
Kor  bays  I  expieesed  at  any  length  my  own  opinions  as  to  the  genen 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  advanoement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cbrie 
in  tbis  proTtnoe,  or  its  probable  prospects  in  the  future.  Lengtheao 
sxperience  of  tbe  frequently  deoeptiTe  oharaoter  of  appearanoes,  rapeato 
iiBapp<rintment  of  the  most  confidoit  expeotatioBS,  the  inscrataU 
mysteries  of  natiTe  character,  opinim,  and  society,  ioduee  the  oonrietio: 
tfaat  in  forming  judgments  on  tbeso  subjects  nothing  is  of  any  real  tsIu 
but  actually  aceompliahed  facte ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  solid  gnnm 
Tor  confidence  than  the  nnchangeableneeB  of  the  DiviDe  ohaiaoter  an 
purposes,  and  tbe  certainty  of  Uie  Divine  pnnnises  and  word.  Still  i 
may  interest  Uie  Directors  to  know  that,  so  for  as  I  am  abletojndge,  th 
general  progrnsa  of  tbe  woric  throughoiit  Um  prorinoe  dorii^  tfads  perio 
baa  been  satiiraotoiy.  The  meAoda  of  work  adopted  in  th«  vbho 
missions  of  the  two  soeieties  •nay  somewhat  in  tbmr  duvaetOT.  Ti 
itations  ooonpied  by  our  American  brethren  are  genorally  mor«  rmxl,  aa 
tbepopnlationflORonnding  Qiem  is  less  soptistioated  and  more  iuywsgfch 
than  that  hi  Almon ;  and  tbe  Methodists  geaerally  are  less  pastieakr  t 
reosiving  apfdiouita  for  baptism  than  other  bnnobee  of  tlie  Camrdi.  Fo 
thcM  rensoDB  their  iMble  iffogreas  appean  to  be  nxire  n^  and  eatendr 
than  OUB.  In  Almora  eepeolaUy,  great  discnminatioD  and  oantion  « 
re^oiretf,  both  in  regard  to  tbe  uetboda  «mploy«d  to  dnw  man  to  Cbn 
RDd  to  the  neefiCion  of  tiiem  hrto  tbs  ehardi  utoi  thiy  an—i  a  dsm 
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for  admiasion.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent  favourable  dispositions 
maj  be  espnemd  and  adraaees  made  toward  the  final  step,  which  are 
fuund,  after  all,  to  be  inspired  by  nothing  but  a  secret  desire  to  attain  some 
purelj  worldly  advantage.  This  has  been  carried  so  far  by  some  of  the 
TouDg  men  educated  in  our  school,  and  now  occupying  responsible  positions 
in  Government  service,  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  recently  to  speak  to 
sume  of  them  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  plainness  regarding  the  lament- 
able iDcoDsistency  between  their  verbal  professions  and  their  habitual 
practice.  As  I  expected,  the  result  has  been  that  some  of  them  have 
withdrawn  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever  from  us,  and  have  indeed  taken 
part  with  those  who  have  been  organising  means  to  counteract  our  efforts. 
Though  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  still  far  better  than  keeping  up  false 
:.|f)earances,  and  is  the  most  likely  method,  if  not,  indeed,  the  only  one, 
of  bringing  the  truth,  which  they  know  full  well,  close  home  to  their 
coDsciences.  «  The  thing  now  needed  is  the  converting  grace  of  God ;  and 
if  this  only  were  granted  in  abundance,  large  numbers  would  soon  be 
withered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  May  the  whole  Church  constantly  and 
earnestly  pray  for  this  glorious  consummation ! 
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11. — Itb  §t\m. — S6«  fs's*'  gistrict. 

IN  the  UiBnioitAKY  Chbohicle  for  April,  1880,  a  report  was  presentt 
of  a  portion  of  oountiy  Ijing  behind  the  Bonthem  oosst-line  of  Ne 
Guinea.  The  opioion  eipresaed  by  the  Rev.  Jaxeb  CaALuuts,  m  tl 
result  of  perBonal  inquiry,  that  those  high  lands  would  form  a  healthy  ai 
promiBing  sphere  of  miBsioiiaty  labour,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  rig 
Bubseqaently  paid  by  our  brother,  acoompanied  by  the  Bev.  T.  Beswic 
and  the  aative  teacher  PlEi,  t^  a  neighbonring  district,  at  the  repeat 
iavitation  of  its  people.  Eabati  is  situated  behind  Redbcar  Bat.  T 
TillsgeB  of  which  the  district  is  composed  are  twelve  in  number,  and  li 
the  bauks  of  the  Aboa  river.  Naasa,  a  smaller  district,  whose  inha 
tants  are  similar  in  race  and  dialect  to  those  of  Eabati,  lies  to  t 
westward.  On  Saturday,  the  3lBt  of  July,  the  missionary  party  left  Ft 
Moresby  fur  Boera,  intending  to  start  on  the  Monday  morning  for  Bedu 
Bay.  When  seated  in  the  boat,  and  about  to  cross  the  reef  outside  Boei 
intelligence  arrived  of  an  attack  having  been  made  on  a  Chinese  JQuk 
Ahoua,  reaulting  in  the  murder  of  seven  Chinamen.  Our  brethren 
once  resolved  to  change  their  plans,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed 
the  scene  of  the  outrage  and  visit  the  teachers  located  in  that  neighboi 
hood,  whom  they  were  greatly  relieved  to  find  safe  and  well.  Retiaci 
their  oonne,  they  reached  Boera  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  oommenc 
on  the  fallowing  morning  the  Redsoar  Bay  trip. 

"  We  spent  tliat  iiiglit,"  writes  Mr.  Chalmers,  "at  Manumanu,  in  Uie  miilet 
mosquitoeB  anil  noisome  smells.  There  ore  about  three  hundred  inhabitants  at  Mai 
Tnni"i  all  belonging  to  the  Uotu  tribe,  anil,  although  the  place  ie  at  the  mouths  of  1 
large  rivers  and  surrounileil  by  extensive  mangTove  Bwnmp,  the  people  look  stit 
and  healthy,  altogether  superior  to  their  neighbonra  at  Boera  and  Port  Hon* 
Thechildren  are  munerons;  and  blither,  noisier  cbildnn  need  not  be  wished.  Ab 
forty  years  ago  a  great  tlieturbance  took  place  at  Hanuabada  (Port  Moresby),  i 
a  large  number  migrated,  some  settling  at  Boliapata  and  the  others  heie.  1 
houses  ore  high  and  strong,  and,  being  so  near  to  timber,  vastly  superior  to  anj 
their  neighbours.  The  women  are  great  makers  of  earthenware.  This  is  the  t 
visit  that  has  been  paid  to  this  place  since  the  teachers  left  it  in  1873.  Hie  i 
chief,  Naimi,  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  doue  that  lie  was  so  left  out  iu  I 
cold.  Was  he  not  the  first  to  receive  teachers  1  Was  it  not  throngh  him  I 
teachers  became  so  well  known  along  the  coast  ?  Hod  he  killed  any  one  of  tbei 
Shortly  after  they  landed,  and  when  some,  fearing  ricknesa,  wished  to  kill  the 
did  he  not  interfere  and  save  them  1  I  replied, '  All  is  true,  but  your  place  is 
surrounded  with  swamp  that  foreigners  cannot  live  here,  and  during  the  abort  ti; 
they  were  here  a  number  died.'  He  thinks  he  can  meet  that :  '  Listen  Tami 
that  was  a  year  of  great  sickness  ;  we  were  all  sick,  young  and  old  ;  the  foieigni 
came,  and  they  too  became  sick ;  some  died ;  but  have  they  not  died  in  other  plai 
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too.  This  18  not  to  bad  a  place  as  you  think.'  I  hope  he  will  soon  have  a  teacher, 
one  of  his  own  tribe.  The  old  chief  accomx)anied  us  to  Kabati,  and  during  the 
(lavs  he  spent  with  us  this  was  his  one  complaint.  He  would  often  say  :  *  I  am  left 
uncovered,  I  who  opened  the  door ;  others  are  happy.' " 

Three  riyen  flow  into  Manumanu  Harbour ;  on  its  western  side  is 
Moiubi,  a  fine  planting  conntiy  ;  and  opposite  are  tbe  Kekent  or  Skittle 
locks,  respectiDg  which  the  following  legend  was  related  by  the  chief  as  the 
boat  Wis  sailing  by : — 

"The  Kekeni  came  down  the  river  from  far  inland,  and  when  at  the  mouth  they 
liiilUil  and  would  go  no  farther,  though  often  implored  tmd  hard  pressed  by  the 
iinprisoned  fish  who  were  anxious  to  get  to  sea.  At  last  a  number  of  big  fish 
•leteiTiiined  to  open  a  passage  and  began  eating  at  the  foundation,  but  before  they 
?r.t  trough  a  great  flood  came  down  and  swept  the  Kekeni  away,  carrying  them 
out  to  where  they  now  are." 

Beyond  these  rooks  is  the  opening  into  the  Hiver  Aroa,  called  Teuton. 
The  river  is  large,  and  fresh  water  can  be  had  some  distance  out.  About 
amile  and  a-half  from  its  month  is  tbe  village  of  Finn,  upon  which  a 
nvage  attack  was  made  in  April  last  by  a  party  of  Gulf  natives. 

"  About  ten  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  Akevailui  falls  into  the  Aroa.  Above 
the  janction  the  Aroa  shallows  very  much,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
^<^ng.  Near  the  mouth  are  extensive  mangrove  and  sago-palm  swamps ;  but  a  few 
ffiilea  up  we  passed,  on  both  sides,  some  very  fine  country,  and  above  the  junction 
c^ia&  to  beautifully  kept  plantations  on  both  banks,  continuing  so  until  we  arrived 
at  the  villages.  The  district  is  known  as  Kabati,  and  comprises  twelve  villages 
rrith  fine  flat  country  about 

"  We  camped  at  Ukaukana  with  an  old  chief  named  Naimieru ;  but  the  largest 
villige  is  Keveo,  where  the  chief,  Naimiarua,  resides.  This  is  their  head  chief ;  he 
h^^  power  over  all  the  villages.  He  is  a  fine,  kind-hearted,  fatherly  fellow.  He 
ha^  got  a  fine  large  council-house,  strongly  built  and  beautifully  finished. 

"The  villages  are  swept  every  morning,  and  all  the  houses  are  kept  in  good 
order.  From  the  Luge  number  of  cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut  trees  about,  the  villages 
are  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  hottest  day.  The  houses  of  the  principal  people  have 
lar^e  covered  verandahs  in  £ront,  different  from  anything  I  have  hitiierto  seen.  I 
hare  visited  a  good  many  districts  in  this  great  island,  but  nowhere  have  I 
uperieneed  so  much  kindness  from  natives  as  here. 

''On  going  up  the  river  the  people  crowded  out  to  see  the  first  boat  and 
fortigneis  ever  seen  there,  and  on  our  landing  Naimieru  met  us.  He  is  about 
£fty.five  years  of  age,  a  fine,  intelligent-looking  man,  with  an  expression  indicating 
^t  it  woold  be  better  to  have  him  as  a  friend  than  an  enemy ;  as  the  latter  he 
could  be  disagreeable ;  to  us  he  was  the  former,  and  he  treated  us  in  a  right 
friendly  manner.  He  gave  ns  his  council-house  to  camp  in,  and  peimitted  our 
cooking  arrangements  to  be  carried  on  close  by  his  own,  superintended  by  his 
^e,  who,  as  we  can  testify,  can  make  various  savoury  dishes,  and  one  in  particular, 
a  pudding  fit  for  any  table.    She  is  a  clean,  tidy  body,  with  a  terrible  temper. 

''The  people  brought  us  cooked  food  daily,  and,  although  our  party  was  large, 
we  cGoId  not  consume  it  alL    We  were  entertained  in  the  council-house  to  a 
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imptiionB  relent,  all  nittiD;;;  round  tht  house  in  groups  of  aix  and  eight,  wit 
.Am  in  the  centre  of  each  group,  from  which  all  partodc  After  lUimer  het' 
iits  wete  hnniied  round  with  peppei?  and  lime  calabashes,  ami   then  all  chewt 

i<l  talked.  My  truvtlling  1uig  astoiiiuhed  them  much,  and  ite  costcstB  we 
lauiined  with  great  interest,  they  never  havingseen  pins,  needles, thread,  scissoi 
L'.  before  ;  but  the  most  astonishing  thing  was  the  small  case  explained  by  ■  Po 
/irushy  native  to  those  around  as  containing  thinf^i  that  told  roads,  height?,  nr 
cathcr.  I  opened  it  and  showed  them  my  barometer,  thermometer,  and  oompa» 
id  tried  to  explain  t«  Uieiii  their  uses.  '  Shut  it,  shnt  it,  put  it  away,  now  pnt 
\-a,j,  we  sbuU  he  all  sick.'     1   put  it   away,   aaduring   theiu 

Vitjitors  from  the  Kaaba  distriot,  who  had  been 
reauDce  of  white  men,  were  also  hospitably  eutertaiae 
as  compelled  to  deolioe  the  request  of  their  chief  thii 
iny  him  to  his  home  ;  he  hopes,  however,  ere  long  to 
enplt)  a  visit.  The  fo11owin{;  details  respecting  the  inbt 
iwaids  whom  the  missionary  feels  a  strong  attraction, 
iteroat  :— 

"  The  nien  hove  their  persons  covered,  and  the  women  are 
ith  pettii'uots  made  from  thu  young  leaf  of  the  siigu-palu 
■own,  and  black. 

"  The  woman  do  not  shave  the  head,  as  is  done  along  the  coa 
I  grow  long,  tying  it  altogether  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
;ry  profusely  with  shells  of  various  kinds,  and  the  young  mf 
ulf  natives  mentioned  in  my  report  of  January  last.  Daugl 
ley  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  are  kept  indoc 
•jm,  never  allowed,  under  any  pretence,  to  descend  fram  the 
<  shaded  that  the  sun  cannot  shine  on  them.  When  the  tim 
'pt  is  to  be  introduced  into  society  a  great  feast  is  prepared, 
reUs  in  the  neighbonrliood  are  invited-  The  food  is  brough 
)user  where,  when  the  young  lady  descends,  it  is  dividei 
ided  dancing  begin%  and  the  prisoner  of  the  hwt  few  yean  n 
id  selects  her  hua,  presenting  him  n-ith  a  betel  auL  She  is 
the  place,  allowed  to  go  ahont  as  she  desires. 
"  How  I  wish  we  could  place  teachers  hue.  I  have  got  : 
nd  for  building  purposes,  and.  would  b^in  at  once  if  only  I 

O^ortiwitiM  fiir  preaeUng  the  Goi^el  «*re  not  ii 
lada^pnUiiF  BUviMS  weat  bdidrvt  vluA  tka  aitta 
D  tin  IMi  «r  A^vst  tW  mmunatkB  itartKL  <w  m 
WKDpanied'  by  tte  chief  IfatmiBm  tm  gvide. 
"  We  passed,,"  they  write,  "through  very  fine  level  conn  trj^.f 
ms  of  bananas  and  yams,  into  a  heb  of  thiok  low  scrub,  vit 
e  hills.  We  camped  at  Kakoabai£na,a  place  with  a  lew 
eil  I7  nativea  when  making  saga  The  place  is  entuely  sm 
th  numerous  sago  palms.    The  next  day  we  had  a  long  t 
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Rmb  Aiul  long  deep  bogs.  We  cio£i.sed  the  Akevailui  on  a  native  Biispension 
briilgt:  made  of  cane,  the  same  bs  the  Byak  bridges  of  Borneo.  The  liver  is  deep, 
a]i(l  contains  a  lai^ge  body  of  water :  it  vises  in  the  Owen  Stanley  range  and 
iio\v>  west,  ialling  into  the  Aroa  a  few  mile^  below  XabatL  Some  nules  beyond 
tiie  Akerailai  we  cronsed  tlie  Maikano,  which  falls  into  the  former.  About  six 
uiUes  bey^md  the  Maikona  we  crossed  the  Mabina,  a. small  stream  that  also  runs 
iiitii  the  Akerailui.  Before  cro.-<aing,  we  saw  on  the  opposite  bank  two  girla,  who, 
kijowiiig  our  guide,  remained,  and  lielpetl  to  carry  our  goods  down  and  iip  the 
vtvp  banb?.  This  was  certainly  a  suspicious  looking  place  for  alligators,  and  I 
itlt  ri«;ht  glad  when  all  were  safely  over.  Lest  we  should  frighten  the  people, 
the  i^'irls  and  one  of  our  carriers  went  on  aliead ;  but,  on  entering  the  miserable 
tiimble-<lown  village  of  Eevareva,  we  found  all  had  gone  on  to  another  village 
.'  bit'  miles  farther  west. 

'*  We  crossed  the  Enona  about  two  miles  1)eyond  Eevareva.  It  runs  swiftly 
•Tei  .slipper}'  shingle,  is  broad  and  tolerably  deep.  Again,  thi'ough  swamp  into  a 
■  :en<li(l  forest  of  very  high  trees  on  to  higher  ground,  sixty  feet  above  sea-level, 
.  r  Hjiiie  miles,  and  then  descended  to  cross  the  Varemenana,  a  broad  stream, 
-i]>aK'iitly  from  tlie  Yule  Eange,  at  the  back  of  Hall  Sound.  All  haA  a  bathe 
"I'l  then  a  smoke,  and  away  through  forest  and  swamp  to  Id  una.  Several  of 
•: '  luen  at  Iduna  had  shell  ornaments  that  I  knew  could  not  be  got  any- 
'itru  on  tliis  coast,  and,  on  inquiring,  found  they  came  from  the  other  side. 
TLi?  is  the  first  time  I  have  met  trade  from  the  other  coast ;  and,  from  informa- 
:m  I  have,  I  hope  to  have  a  walk  there  on  a  path  not  far  from  here.'' 

On  retumiog  to  the  coast,  our  friends  again  passed  threugh  Kabati. 
Here  a  deputation  of  natives  awaited  them  to  seek  their  support  against 
the  Golf  people.  Occasion  w«s  taken  to  explain  the  missionary's  object  as 
&  messenger  of  peace,  and  a  strosg  desire  was  evidently  felt  by  the 
ichabitants  for  the  .settlement  of  a  native  teacher  among  them.  A  brief 
detention  at  Boera  afforded  to  Mr.  Chalmers  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
from  an  Orokoloan  the  following  details  with  reference  to  the  legendary 
^tory  of  his  native  place : — 

'*  Tlie  spirit  Kanitu  made  two  men  and  two  women,  who  came  out  of  the  earth. 
Tit-  name  of  the  elder  brother  was  Lelevea,  and  the  younger,  Vovoa  ;  and  from 
tliHTii  have  sprung  all  mankind.  They  believe  in  one  spirit,  who  lives  in  spirit 
•iii<lon  themonntainB,  end  when  he  visits  them  he  rests  on  the  ridge  of  the 
t'l.iple.  He  is  represented  in  the  temple  in  wicker  work  ;  there  he  is  consulted, 
i^il  tliere  presents  are  made jbo him. 

'*  Iko,  a  brave  man,  went  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  there  saw  the  inhabitanta 
'  - .:  t;;ed  in  feasting  and  dancing.  There  was  a  splendid  temple,  and  he,  wishing  to 
^"^t,  was  told  he  might  lie  on  the  floor,  the  spirit  meanwhile  resting  on  the  ridge 
I"'!'-.  Iko  returned  and  told  what  he  had  seen.  Some  time  after  he  was  murdered^ 
M  the  nuizdeiera,  returning  to  their  village,  saw  him  sitting  on  a  large  stone. 
1  l:ey  approached  him,  saying,  *  We  kiUed  you ;  how  comes  it  that  you  ate  now 
'live  ] '  He  said, '  I  am  not  killed  ;  I  am  alive.'  They  got  a  cocoanut  cup  and 
weut  to  where  they  had  murdered  him,  got  some  of  his  blood,  and  returned  to  him, 
^-iving,  *  Here  is  some  of  your  blood  ;  what  can  you  say  1  *  He  replied,  *  Enough  ; 
I  '^annot  live  with  you  and  you  camiot  live  with  me  ;  but  you,  too,  will  die  and 
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leave  that  life,  never  U>  return 
spirits,  of  plenty  and  joy,  land 
wortli  calling  life.  Did  you  bi 
for  it.     That  life  you  live  ia  bt 

"  Once  this  earth  was  '  drow 
Lobero  raid  hia  younger  htothe 
put  a  human  bone  into  a  flmall 
a  sea,  covering  all  tlie  low  laju 
increasing,  the  nativeB  oscende 
very  higliest,  and  there  they  li 
low  lands  ;  the  others,  remainii 

"  I  naked  the  old  man  if  he 
I  to  visit  Orolf  olo.  He  put  bii 
'  Receive  yon  1  yes,  and  with  g 
Coiiie,Tamftte,  take  me  home,a 

iiL-fajsItg  Islanl 

Br  THE  I 

OUR  old  cttief,  Hmaisili 
ftfter  a  very  severe  ai 
him  the  greater  part  of  th 
restoration,  and  was  witnef 
great  patienoe  under  them, 
his  Saviour.  He  ooatiDuall; 
dyiug  bed,  to  cleave  to  th 
oould  both  their  miseionary 
Some  papists  &om  othei 
read  the  Bible,  that  they  mi 
bondage,  and  throw  oS  the 
was  in  prison  by  the  Front 
Qod,  in  whom  I  trusted  wi 
my  innooence  before  the  Frt 
died  a  heathen,  but  I  thank 
Id  the  earlier  stages  of  hia 
recover,  he  said,  "  I  don't  1 
and  Boul,  in  the  Lord's  hand 
He  called  him  aud  his  sc 
"  Don't  let  the  world  deoe 
cleave  to  the  Word  of  God : 
ship."  As  he  lay  upon  his 
prayer.    When  be  took  hia 
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blefflJDg  upon  it  I  had  been  suddenly  called  from  his  bedside  to  attend 
a  case  of  seyere  illness  in  Mrs.  Jones's  school.  Daring  my  absence  he  was 
taken  suddenly  worse.  He  said  to  those  aronnd  him,  ''  I  shall  die  at 
cockcrowing.  Give  my  love  to  the  missionary ;  tell  him  I  am  going  to 
that  place  where  both  he  and  I  have  fixed  our  foundation.  He  will  under- 
stand ;  he  is  a  servant  of  God."  He  suffered  great  and  incessant  pain. 
He  B&idy ''  Tou  cannot  conceive  how  much  I  suffer ;  but  the  Lord  helps  me 
to  bear  it"  When  prayer  was  being  offered  for  him  that  he  might  recover, 
he  said,  *'  Why  do  you,  the  Lord's  people,  tiy  to  draw  me  back  to  earth  ? 
The  Lord  is  drawing  me  up  to  Himself,  and  you  are  holding  me  back  with 
your  prayers,  just  like  a  rope  drawn  at  both  ends.  Oh,  let  me  go,  that  I 
may  be  at  rest"  He  said  to  his  son, ''  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  fill  my 
place;  the  Lord  Jesus  has  come  to  call  me."  During  the  whole  of  his 
ilhiess  he  exhibited  no  signs  whatever  of  delirium,  but  possessed  the 
perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  moment. 

AS  A  CHRISTIAN. 

He  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace.  He 
exhorted  the  young  to  attend  school,  telling  them  how  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  enjoyed  such  opportunities  when  he  was  a  boy.  Before 
his  death  he  commanded  his  son  and  heir  to  send  his  younger  children  all 
to  the  missionary  to  be  educated.  He  continually  exhorted  his  people 
^  to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  to  be  diligent  in  their 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace.  Though  he  possessed  all  these 
admirable  traits,  it  is  right  to  say  that  he  on  certain  occasions  gave  the 
nuaaionary  and  pastors  considerable  anxiety,  not  in  any  way  affectiog  his 
moral  character,  but  in  his  believing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise 
aathority  in  the  church  as  well  as  out ;  and  his  firmness,  almost  amounting 
to  obstinacy,  made  the  case  more  difficult  He  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  autocratie  ideas  of  his  early  training ;  besides,  he  had  often  bad 
coansellora  around  him.  He,  however,  entertained  no  such  ideas  on  his 
death-bed.  Before  his  illness,  which  commenced  early  in  April,  he  had 
prepared  all  the  subscriptions  of  his  household  to  the  London  Missionary 
^iety,  to  be  ready  for  the  forthcoming  May  meetings,  both  for  himself, 
bU  wife,  and  each  of  his  children.  Those  meetings  were  postponed  till 
Jaly  on  account  of  his  sickness  and  death.  The  reading  out  of  those  sub* 
Options  prepared  while  in  health  and  given  after  his  death  created  a  deep 
uupreaaion  upon  the  assembly.  He  was  very  zealous  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  misBion  in  carrying  the  Gbspel  to  his  heathen  countrymen,  and  his 
^«  was  frequently  in  great  danger ;  some  of  his  escapes  from  the  Mare 
Bavages  were  marvellous ;  but  he  was  a  brave  man. 
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AS  A  VAX   ASD  A  OHIKF. 

HnaiBUme,  na  of  Jewene,  waa  chief  itf  -the  vest  side   of  Mare,  ■ 
death  Buppoaed  to  ho  about  Bixty-five  ^ears  of  age.     He  wn  a  m 
undaunted  courage,  of  immeDBe  muscular  etreugth,  gauerous  almost 
fault  to  his  enemieB,  firm  as  a  rook,  very  truthful,  juBt  to  all,  a  fria 
atrangeiB  (especially  thewblte  mao),  and  yery  foad  of  childreu.    Up  to  i 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  a  aavage  and  a  oamiiba],  and  knew  no  b 
Daring  that  time  he  praottBed  polygamy.     One  bon  only  survives  a 
otTdpriog  of  that  period,  who  now  suooeeds   him  in  the   ohieftaii 
Christianity  was  then  introduoed  by  teaohera  of  the  London  UiBsi< 
Society  from  Eastern  Polynesia.    Ha  was  prevented  from  openly  eepo 
the  oauae  of  the  teachers  by  his  old  father  Jewene,  but  be  helped  the 
he  could.  When  his  father  died  he  publicly  cast  away  his  heathen  prat 
and  all  hia  wives  but  one,  and  embraced  Christianity.    From  that  ti: 
his  death  he  was  faithful  to  hia  profession,  and  may  be  truly  aaid 
the  founder  and  constant  supporter  of  Christianity  on  Mar6.     He  mi 
twice  durmg   his  Christian  career,  and  two  sons  and  one  daught 
the  last  wife  aurriva  him.     During  bis   father's  rule  many  ships 
taken,    and  their  crews  killed    and    eaten.       Hnusiline,    as    a    ; 
man,  did  his    utmost   to    prevent    those  cruel   deeds,  and   succeed 
saving  the  lives  of  8<nzte  of  Ihe  white  men.    When  he  became  eb 
was  known  everywhere  as  the  iriend  of  the  white  man,  and  of  miaaio 
and  teachers.     Of  late  yean  he  has  been  much  in  ooUiston  with  the  F 
GovemmenL    They  forcibly  took  possession  of  this  island.    He  di 
resist  it,  but  became  a  loyal  eubjeot  of  the  French  Qovemmeut  trvf 
first.    Tioough  ontrutfaful  reports  got  up  by  the  papist  prieets  tit 
he  was  r^arded  with  great  luspioian  and  cruelly  treated  by  tiie  F 
authorities,  being  both  imprisoned  and  exiled  unjustly  by  ^^m  «t  dif 
tines.    This  they  ^mat  have  done  in  ignorance  of  his  true  abaraett 
it  waa  only  naoawary  to  know  liim  to  at  onoe  respect  : 
The  reproach  whieh  so  loI^;  "reated  on  his  chaiaoter  is 
proper  inqiwy  having  been  made  independent  of  tbe 
memory  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  both  by  the  < 
Caledonia  and  all  the  French  officials.     During  luB  ilnei 
sent  speeially  from  N«w  Caledonia  by  orden  of  the  Q 
with  a  pbyucnan,  to  render  aaastanoe,  but  be  •was  then  ht 
At  his  funeral  the  Benident  and  Ua  intarpreter  followed  < 
hia  coffin  iwas  cowered  with  the  French  flag.    Jewane,  hk 
stead,  and  has  viQing^  submittsd  to  the  JVenob  authoi 
did  before  him. 
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1.  DEPARTURES. 

Tlie  Rev.  F.  Wilkihson,  rettuniiig  to  India,  embarked  for  Colombo,  en  ro^Us 
for  Thavanoore,  per  steamer  BancoorOy  Januarj  25th. 

Tlie  Eev.  John  Hewlett,  2l(LA.,  returning  to  India,  embarked  for  Bombay,  en 
TOutefor  Benabes,  per  steamer  India^  February  5th. 

2.  ARRIVAL  m  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  Pool  from  Madagascab^  per  French  Packet,  February  5th. 

3.  THE  JX)HN  WILLIAMS, 

The  Eev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  thus  announces  the  return  to  Sydney  of  the 
misionaiT  vessel  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  series  of  voyages  in  the  South 
Pacific. -—"The  John  Williams  arrived  on  Sunday,  December  19th.  She  has 
atoniplished  the  work  marked  out  for  her,  and  was  only  a  day  in  advance  of  her 
tiat-table.  The  captain  reports  that  he  has  had  variable  weather,  having; 
■5  ounteied  some  heavy  gales.  The  ship  is  in  good  condition,  with  the  exception 
^f  her  copper,  which  will  have  to  be  replaced  before  she  leaves  for  her  next 

4.  SOUTH  AFRICA— BECHUANALAND. 
Ve  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Directors  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mackenzie,  under  date  Kuruman,  January  15th,  1881 : — "I  am  writing 
a^ter  the  breaking  up  of  our  New  Year's  gathering  for  special  prayer — the  largest, 
I  ciia  told,  which  has  assembled  at  Kuniman  for  many  years.  People  were  present 
^ni  more  than  one  village  on  the  distant  Molopo  River,  as  w^ell  as  from  the 
"■irders  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  Morokweng,  Konke,  &c.  And  they  not  only 
'tme  m  large  numbers,  but  few  left  until  the  week's  meetings  were  over  and  the 
•vmces  of  the  second  Sunday  had  also  been  enjoyed.  I  believe  the  people  were 
difcered  and  strengthened  by  the  succession  of  spiritual  engagements,  and  have 
^'^ne  to  their  vanous  homes  thanking  God  for  the  past  and  resolving  to  trust  to 
fl  m  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part  I  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
'pi^t  shown  by  the  people,. as  well  as  by  the  numbers  who  felt  called  to  join  in 
■lie*  special  services." 


V. 
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AuousmiB  himself  is  little  more  th&n  a  name  and  a  shadow.  He 
lives  in  his  contemporaries,  his  historic  associations,  and  his 
great  deeds;  but  he  himself  eludes  our  view.  When  we  ask 
when  and  where  he  was  bom,  .  who  were  his  parentSi  what  sort 
of  a  face  and  form  he  had,  and  what  was  his  name  before  it 
was  hidden  hj  his  monastic  cognomen,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in 
the  region  of  mists  that  will  not  clear  away.  Informd.tion,  and 
even  dates,  may  be  gleaned  about  hiioa,  interesting  tales  and  traditions 
may  be  read  concerning  his  life  and  doings,  fascinating  accounts  are 
given  of  his  missionary  labours  by  Mil  man,  Hook,  Oakley  (in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints  "),  Montalembert,  and  Stanley,  to  say  nothing  of 
general  bistories  and  dictionary  articles;  but  a  glance  at  the  foot- 
notes of  these  writers  will  show  a  persistent  reference  to  the  one 
venerable  name  and  authority  of  Bede.  After  we  have  read  Bede, 
we  still  feel  that  Augustine  lacks  the  flesh  and  blood,  without  which 

his  portrait  must  be  to  modem  eyes  a  dim  outline.     We  confess 

•  •  • 

to  a  lurking  desire  to  see  something  more  palpable  than  can  be 
detected  in  this  ''  Life  "  before  making  up  our  minds  as  to  who  and 
what  Augustine  was. ,  Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  for  the  fragments 
which  we  already  possess. 

Two  dates  at  least  seem  certain.  The  landing  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  took  place  in  597,  and  his  death  on  May 
26th,  605.    His  life-work  was  compressed  within  eight  short  years. 

I«t  us  go  back  as  far  as  we  can  into  the  previous  history  of  this 
remarkable  worker.    He  was  a  monk  in  St.  Andrew's  Monastery  on 
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the  Ccelian  Hill  in  Bome  before  he  received  his  commission  to  conu 
to  our  island.  So  well  have  the  ancient  places  and  sites  of  Boou 
been  preserved,  that  it  is  not  difGcnlt  to  stand  to^y  by  St.  Gregoiyi 
Ohorch  and  gaze  on  the  a^-same  acece  as  that  which  must  (tftei 
have  greeted  Augustine's  eyes  while  a  monk.  He  looked,  day  &flei 
day,  on  Uie  most  msgnifioent  ruin  of  the  world— then  less  a  rain  thai 
now — ^the  great  Coliseum.  It  was  in  face  of  that  immense  pile  tlia 
he  chanted  his  psalms,  and  read  bis  books  of  devotion,  and  engage 
in  the  varied  roond  of  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  rules  of  tli 
Benedictine  order,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  abbot  of  that  monastery  was  a  great  man.  Him  we  koov 
Or^ry  has  left  letters  which  reveal  the  man.  Over  thirteen  hui 
died  years  we  still  eee  bis  sunny  smile,  we  bear  bis  musical  voice, « 
feel  at  home  In  his  genial  presence,  and  yet  weareawedby  tbeEeriou 
pnipoees  which  filled  bis  heart.  History  calls  him  Oiegoiy  tii 
Great,  History  is  often  capricious  in  awarding  its  medals ;  but  it 
noticeable  that  tbis  epithet  "  Qreat "  is  given  more  than  once  to  thn 
who,  as  in  the  cases  of  Peter  of  Russia  and  Alfred  of  Englaiu 
possessed  what  we  usually  call  the  virtue  of  humanity. 

Humanity  was  one  of  Gregory's  strong  points.  One  evening,  asl 
returned  to  his  quiet  retirement  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  Augustine  nu 
have  noticed  that  bis  face  was  flushed  with  excitement  and  enth 
slasm.  Gregory  was,  it  is  said,  a  great  hater  of  slavery.  He  hi 
been  to  the  Boman  marketrplace  that  day — held,  perhaps,  in  l 
favourite  haunt,  the  Forum  of  Tiajan — and  had  seen  three  YorksH 
lads  exposed  for  sale.  By  what  slender  threads  are  the  work 
greatest  events  pulled  forward  on  to  the  stage!  That  int«rvie 
resulted  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  England.  The  detai 
of  the  interview  between  these  English  youths  and  the  abbot  are  t 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  The  play  on  the  words,  Angli 
^Deira,  and  £11%  are  obaracteristic  of  Oregoiy.  He  mingled  bumo 
with  wisdom,  and  his  love  of  the  young,  which  led  him  to  tbis  oonvi 
eatioa,  was  proverbial  in  Bome.  Tbis  interview  would  doubtless 
recounted  among  the  monks  on  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  if,  as  we  m 
suppose,  Augustine  was  amongst  them  then,  he  would  obtcun  bis  & 
impresmong  of  Ort^iys  purpose,  and  his  first  knowledge  of  t 
ezisteiace  of  the  faraway  island  of  Britain.  Gregory's  purpose  mig 
Beem  quickly  bom,  but  it  bad  Uf  e-long  tenacity  about  it.     He  obtain 
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leave  from  the  pope  to  cairy  the  OhriBtian  religion  to  our  distant 
land,  and  had  been  three  days  on  hid  jonmey,  when  the  populace  of 
^me  ooeroed  the  pope  into  commanding  his  return.  He  had  been 
resizng  from  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  and  having  a  premonition 
^t  his  journey  would  be  interrupted,  had  given  orders  that  the 
moles  should  be  loaded  again  so  that  they  might  at  least  push  on  as 
far  as  they  could,  when  a  heated  messenger  from  Bome  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  bade  him  return.* 

This  was  doubtless  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Gregory,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  few  men  who  could  carry  out  his  own  cherished 
purposes  by  means  of  those  who  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm.  We 
bave  said  that  Augustine  is  somewhat  of  a  shadow*  There  is  one 
tesgedy  however,  in  which  he  was  sharply  defined — as  the  instrument, 
namely,  of  Gregory.  The  abbot  of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery  in  due 
time  became  pope  of  Home.  The  will  of  the  man  had  but  slumbered, 
and  yrhea  he  was  elevated  to  supreme  command,  the  enterprise  of 
converting  England  became  but  a  matter  of  ways  and  means.  The 
door  of  opportunity  again  opened  before  Gregory,  and  this  time  he 
passed  through  by  proxy. 

Augustine  was  the  man  on  whom  his  choice  fell.  He  was  hia 
moeesBor  on  the  Ccelian  Hill ;  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the  earnest 
wishes  of  his  spiritual  master,  and  also  of  the  circumstances  which 
hitherto  had  thwarted  his  design.  Augustine  was  more  of  an  eccle- 
nastic  than  his  master.  Trained  to  obedience,  he  was  ready  to  yield 
it  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  his  eye  did  not  wander  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Church.  Gregory 
Was  a  far-seeing,  broad-minded  man ;  his  lot  was  cast  in  times  when 
^  poHtical  power  of  Bome  was  dropping  toward  its  lowest  point, 
and  be  therefore  aimed  at  spreading  its  spiritual  influence  all  -the 
world  over.  He  had  ambition,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  church, 
and  he  saw  in  Augustine  a  fitting,  because  a  persevering  and  a  pliant 
ambas8ad<R*. 

While  Augustine  and  his  band  are  starting  from  Bome  with  the 
benediction  of  the  pope,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  distant  and 
barbarous  land  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  their  future  labours.  The 
slow  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxon  invaders  was  now  finished,  and 

•  Dean  Btajiley'a «« Canterbury,"  quoting  from  Paul's  ••  Life  of  Gregory," 
p.  10. 
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had  yielded  to  another  struggle.  The  conquerors  weiti  t^iemselvef 
divided,  and  competed  tt^ether  for  the  master;  of  Engl&nd.  Thii 
neceesu;  but  punful  progreea  towards  English  unit;  We  haidl] 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  kingdoms.  This  waa  notably  the  case  wit! 
the  dominion  of  Kent.  Brave  as  the  "  mea  of  Kent "  have  alway 
been,  they  oould  not  have  vithatood  the  preasore  of  the  lai^  am 
more  nortjiem  kingdoms  so  long  as  they  did,  imltwH  tlieir  king  ha 
obtained  eztomal  help.  Ethelb^t  was  ivise  enough  to  look  beyon 
his  own  borders.  He  allied  himself  in  maniage  witli  the  danghU 
of  the  king  of  Faria.  Bertha,  our  first  ChristiBa  queen,  had  bee 
educated  in  a  religious  house,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  hi 
mothw.  She  was  persuaded,  however,  to  make  her  home  in  Ken 
hoping  probably,  to  win  Ethelbert  from  his  heathen  ways  hj  h 
Christian  influence.  Those  heathen  ways  have  left  th^  tiaces  in  tl 
names  which  we  give  to  our  days ;  and  thus  Woden  and  Thor,  tl 
gods  of  our  forefothers,  arestill  embalmed  in  the  English  langusge. 

The  conquest  of  the  British  had  been  slow,  but  it  was  oomplet 
Whatever  elements  of  Christian  truth  they  poesesaed,  were  driven  01 
of  England  proper  by  these  wild  northern  tribes.  It  was  only  tJ 
political  oeceesity  of  the  hour  that  led  Ethelbert  to  ally  himself  wii 
a  Christian  wife.  While  allowing  her  full  hberty  for  the  practice 
the  rit«e  of  her  religion,  he  steadfastly  maintained  his  own  pagi 
position.  She  was  accompanied  to  Kent  by  her  Christiaii  clu^lai 
Luidhard  ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  royal  city  of  Canterbury,  the  chur 
of  St.  Martin's — once  used,  it  is  said,  by  the  British,  but  afterwar 
turned  to  a  heathen  temple — was  assigned  to  her  use. 

Here,  then,  in  this  little,  but  important  comw  of  our  land,  the 
existed  a  promising  field  tra  the  operations  of  the  Christian  nusmonai 
There  was  need  of  such  a  work,  for  gross  darkness  covered  king  ai 
people.  But  what  was  more,  there  was  also,  through  the  inflnen 
of  a  Christum  woman,  an  open  door  of  opportunity.  The  nunoo 
which  reached  Augustine  and  his  companions  about  the  wildnees,  t 
fierceness,  and  the  cruelty  of  our  f orefathen  were  probably  quite  ace 
rate  in  the  main.  Hiey  would,  pn^iape,  under  ordinary  circumstano 
have  had  but  a  sorry  reception  if  woman's  softening  influences  h 
not  been  in  thrar  favour.  Bede  tells  us  that  AngustiiM  and  his  co) 
panions,  "  when  they  had  gone  some  part  of  their  way,  were  wia 
with  a  slothful  fear,  and  began  to  think  of  retumiAg  home  latli 
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ihaa  to  proceed  to  a  barbarous,  fierce,  and  unbelieving  nation,  to 
whose  very  language  they  were  strangers."  They  evidently  did  not 
realise  that  they  had  **  a  friend  at  court." 

How  far  Augustine  shared  the  fears  of  his  oompanions  we  cannot 
telly  but  we  know  that  Gregory  was  not  at  all  likely  to  listen  to  their 
pusillanimous  entreaties.  Though  a  man  of  great  kindness,  he  was 
astern  disciplinarian.  He  who  had  refused  the  lai^  dying  offices  to 
one  of  his  own  monks,  for  the  crime  of  secreting  a  few  gold  pieces 
about  his  person  in  contravention  of  his  vow  of  poverty,  was  not 
likely  to  allow  these  messengers  of  good  tidings  to  return  to  Rome. 
There  was  much  point  and  power  in  his  letter  to  them — ^  Let  not 
the  toil  qftkejoume^j  nor  the  tongues  of  evU-epeaking  men  deter  you, 
but  with  aU  poeaible  eamestneae  amd  fervow  perform  that  which  you 
have  undertaken  hy  God^a  direction,'*  There  was  a  ring  of  command- 
ing authority  about  this  brief  letter  which  these  men  would  not  dare 
to  disobey.  They  made  their  slow  and  reluctant  way  through  France, 
spending  many  months  on  the  journey,  and  gaining  both  information 
and  courage  as  they  neared  our  shores. 

Almost  as  dear  as  Plymouth  Bock  to  New  England,  ought  to  be  to 
us  the  little  bit  of  shore  where  these  men  landed,  on  what  was  then 
literally  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    The  landmarks  and  sea-line  have,  how- 
ever, much  altered  in  thirteen  hundred  years.    It  was  somewhere  at 
Pegwell  Bay  that  these  renowned  missionaries  first  trod  our  land. 
Who  were  they  ?    What  did  they  bring  ?    They  were  priests,  preachers, 
monks,  singers,  and  all  of  them  missionaries.    They  had  been  imbued 
with  the  love  of  music  by  Gregory,  and  were  ready,  by  means  of 
their  Gregorian  chants,  to  sing  the  Gospel,  which  some  of  them  could 
not  preach,  and  which  not  one  of  them  could  proclaim  in  the  English 
tongue.     Their  stock  of  books  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  eight  MSS. 
given  to  them  by  the  pope,  which  included  a  Bible,  the  gospels,  and  a 
commentary.     They  carried  before  them   an    image    of   our  Lord 
painted  on  a  board,  and  a  silver  cross.*    With  such  slender  accoutre- 
ments did  these  simple  men  come  to  conquer  England  for  Christ  and 
His  Church.     Unknown  as  most  of  them  are,  even  by  name,  they 
must  have  possessed  elements  of  moral  power  which  are  not  far  to 
seek.    An  Italian  historian,  Nardi,  has  truly  said,  that  '*  Literature, 
science,  agriculture — in  a  word,  the  entire  civilisation  of  Europe,  owe 

♦  Bede,  "  Bccl.  Hist.,*'  p.  68.    London,  1723. 
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to  the  Benedictiiie  monks  ereriMtiug  gnUtq^e."'  May  m  nab  tM 
tba.t  religion  owes  much  to  this  order  ?  Koteatont  England  m^weK 
draw  a  breath  of  snrpriae,  ^en  ebs  is  told  that  ebe  ovee  miuh  ol 
bar  Christianity  to  a  pope  and  a  band  of  Benedictina  monkB.  Bni 
she  need  not  be  ashamed ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  oonceive  who  ooolc 
have  been  the  propagators  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sixth  ce&toiy,  i. 
Gregory  the  Great  had  been  bat  an  idle  dreamer  or  a  naiTOW  ecdeoaslaa 

The  band  of  forty  who  landed  in  Fegwell  Bay  were  inspired  bn 
the  genius  of  Gregory,  and  impelled  to  an  unwelcome  t«ak  by  u 
authcaity  against  which  they  had  kicked  in  vain.  They  found  thi 
Isle  of  Thanet  inhabited  by  about  600  families,  which,  allowing  fivi 
to  a  ^unily,  would  give  a  population  of  about  3,000  people.  Bat  the; 
were  not  destined  to  work  within  these  narrow  limits.  The  Wm 
sou^t  an  interview  with  them,  doubtlees  at  the  instance  of  hi 
queen.  His  queen  bad  not,  however,  purged  him  from  idoktron 
superstitions,  for  he  stipulated  that  the  conference  should  take  plae 
in  the  open  air,  being  afraid  that  these  strangers,  if  permitted  to  com 
within  a  building,  might  work  on  him  by  charms  and  magic.  Hew 
of  course,  Augustiiie  was  the  chief  speaker.  The  ezpUnatiim  of  hi 
mission  must  hare  been  somewhat  tedious,  for  it  had  to  be  mad 
through  an  interpreter ;  but  it  was  effectual  and  satiBfactory.  Th 
reply  of  the  king  was  conservative  and  cautious,  but,  at  the  same  time 
it  granted  them  that  &eedom  of  speech  and  action  which  was  tjhe  ver 
life-blood  of  their  mieaon.  "  We  toiU  not  molett  t/ou,  but  rather  gin 
you  /avowable  tniertainment,  and  take  care  to  ntpplj/  you  with  ym 
ittoeeaart/  euatenanee  ;  nor  do  toe  forbid  you  by  preatHiing  to  gaw  a 
many  as  you  can  to  your  reHgionJ'f  Modem  missionaries  woul 
hardly  expect  or  desire  "  sustenanoe "  from  a  heathen  king.  It  i 
DOt  unlikely  that  Ethelbert  expected  a  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  shape  o 
improved  land  and  of  schools  for  the  young,  when  he  spoke  in  tbes 
somewhat  generous  terms. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  these  men  were  well  lodged  ii 
the  royal  city  of  Canterbury,  first  at  the  Stable  Gate,  onoe  an  oli 
heathen  tempb,  until  they  were  allowed  to  worahip  with  the  qoee) 
at  St.  Martin's  Chnrch.     Here  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  the  bene 

*  Nardi,  "Element!  di  Diritto  Eccleaiastico,"  tom,  ii.,  p.  3.    Qnot«d  i 
"  CuiterbaT7,"  \rj  Robert  C.  Jenkins,  U.A.,  p.  30. 
t  Bede,  p.  68. 
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Tolenoe  of  their  works,  and  the  solemziitieB  of  their  worship  produced 

sofih  an  eSkc^  on  the  king's  mind  that  he  determined  to  accept  thanew 

faith.     The  b^tism  of    Ethelbert  on  2nd  Jane»  597,  was  the 

tonuDg-point  of  their  mission.*     The  method  of  the  first  preachers 

of  Ohristiaiiiiy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  *^  Aim  low.''     This 

bad  be^  reyersed  hy  the  time  Augustine  began  his  work,  and  his 

motto  evidently  was  **  Aim  high/'    The  success  of  the  latter  method 

was  more  immediate  and  more  visible,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  but 

it  was  not  so  lasting. 

LmrpaoL  g.  Peabson. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.} 


libit  t^Hmj^m  of  tlgt  %iU  ia  ^am. 

III. 

We  have  shown  already,  in  two  former  essays,  that  the  soul,  after 
death,  is  not  an  absolutely  disembodied  spirit.  We  cannot,  in  fact, 
conceive  of  an  intellectual  being,  other  than  the  Creator  Himself, 
existing  anywhere,  or  for  a  single  instant,  unconnected  with  a  ma- 
terial form  or  corporeity  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  we  make  the 
attempt^  however  strenuously,  the  result  is  simply  to  annihilate  the 
thinking  principle  altogether.  Out  of  relation  to  space  and  time,  we 
cannot  imagine  either  ourselves  or  any  other  finite  intelligences  to 
liave  any  existence  whatever.  But  to  stand  related  to  space  and  time, 
involves  of  necessity  some  kind  of  extended  being :  and  extension  ia 
inseparably  an  attribute  of  matter.  Therefore,  if  the  soul  lives  on 
After  death,  it  must  still  be  in  alliance  with  a  material  organism,  how- 
ever subtile  and  refined  in  texture  we  may  suppose  that  to  be.  The 
Bible  always  speaks  of  angels  and  departed  saints  in  a  manner  that 
accords  with  these  observations.  It  never  asks  us  to  conceive  of 
them  as  absolutely  pure  and  bodiless  spirits.  If  it  speaks  of  angels, 
it  is  always  as  wearing  a  visible  form,  and  being  able  to  make  them- 
telves  heard  by  mortal  ears ;  and  if  deceased  men  re-appear  in  the 
nanrative  of  Holy  Writ,  it  is  invariably  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  with  the  same  accompaniments.     That  there  are  spiritual  bodies 

*  Stanley, "  Memorialfl  of  Canterbury,"  p.  19. 
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as  well  as  natural  bodies,  is  distinctly  affirmed  hy  St.  Paul  in  1  Coi 
XV. ;  and  when  he  compares  the  two  together,  it  ia  not  so  mnch  to  con 
trast  them  as  essentially  different  in  nature,  as  it  is  to  ehow  th 
superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  in  its  quality  and  endowmeDti 
But  both  are  veritable  bodies  :  the  one  adapted  to  onr  present  life,  tb 
other  to  the  life  that  is  to  oome.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  tha 
with  our  present  organs  and  senses  we  are  not  able  to  pero«TB  th 
forms  of  angels  and  departed  sainte — assuming  them  to  be  really  ofte 
in  our  presence;  for  we  know  that  there  not  only  may  be,  but  actuall 
are,  material  agencies  around  us  on  every  hand  which  ordinarily  elud 
detection.  There  is  light,  for  example,  which  we  can  discern  wit 
the  eye,  but  we  can  neither  touch  nor  handle  it.  It  is  only  to  one  ( 
our  senses  that  it  makes  its  presence  known.  May  there  not,  ther 
fore,  be  substances  which  are  even  devoid  of  that  quality  ?  If  so,  w 
have  not  a  single  sense  left  by  which  to  appreciate  them,  and  yet  th< 
may  exist  and  energise  on  every  side  of  us.  Is  not  electricity 
material  agent  ?  and  yet,  though  it  exists  both  within  ourselves  ai 
in  all  objects  around  us,  we  remain,  as  a  rule,  utterly  unoouscions  i 
its  presence.  The  same  remark  applies  to  magnetism,  and  migl 
also,  under  some  circumstances,  apply  to  common  air.  In  thehigbe 
l^ona  of  the  atmosphere  the  air  would  be  found  so  rarefied,  if  v 
could  be  tranqtorted  thither,  that  we  should  he  no  more  able  to  feel 
with  our  bonds  than  to  behold  it  with  our  eyes.  In  like  manse 
the  whole  earth  might  be  swept  by  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  not 
creature  on  its  surfece  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree  sensible  of  U 
occurrence.  It  is  expedient  for  ua  to  remind  ourselves  of  such  fac 
as  these,  in  order  that  we  may  cease  to  think  of  material  bodies  : 
being  necessarily  coarse,  complex,  and  heavy.  They  may  be  ' 
simplest  construction,  imperishable,  ethereal,  superior  to  either  tl 
law  of  gravitation  or  the  resistance  of  solidity,  and  exactly  adaptt 
to  the  wants  and  uses  of  an  active,  holy,  intelligent,  and  immort 
spirit.  Such  bodies,  though  wholly  incognizable  by  us  in  our  presei 
state  of  existence,  may,  neverthelees,  in  themselves  be  able  to  pa 
freely  and  swiftly  through  all  the  regions  of  both  earth  and  heave 
Their  passage  may  not  be  hindered  by  dtber  doors  or  walls ;  and  t) 
saints  who  have  passed  into  such  incorruptible  tenements  may  oft< 
see  us  when  we  see  not  them,  and  listen  to  our  voices  when  we  canni 
bear  theirs.    If  this  be  so,  the  state  of  happiness,  freedom,  and  glo) 
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which  we  coinmonly  call  heaven,  may  not  only  await  the  dying  be- 
lierer  as  soon  as  he  breathes  out  his  last  breath,  but  it  may  also  be  a 
state  in  which  he  is  not  locally  removed  from  the  scenes  amid  which 
he  had  heretofore  dwelt.  He  may  remain  somewhere  or  other  in 
connection  with  the  earth  and  its  surroundings.  That  such  departed 
spirits  are,  on  special  occasions,  capable  of  manifesting  themselves  to 
mortal  eyes,  we  have  incontestable  proof  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and 
if  they  do  not  this  habitually,  or  more  frequently,  the  reason  may  be 
partly  a  moral  and  economic  one,  and  not  a  physical  and  necessary 
one.  The  day  will  come  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  with  all  His  holy  saints  and  angels  with  Him ;  but  until 
that  era  dawns  they  are  not  permitted  to  show  themselves,  or  hold 
intercourse  with  friends  on  earth.  This  is  forbidden  them,  as  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  which  they  now  inherit;  but  the  cause  or 
ground  of  the  restraint  lies  not  in  the  circumstances  of  their  state, 
hat  purely  in  the  reqtiirements  and  conditions  of  our  probation  upon 
earth,  morally  and  religiously  regarded.  There  are  reasons  why  our 
liord  Himself  is  withdrawn  from  sight  and  sense;  the  same, 
or  similar  considerations  demand  that  our  departed  and  glorified 
friends  should  for  the  present  also  keep  aloof,  and  hide  themselves  in 
the  secrecy  and  the  silence  of  the  invisible  heavenly  places.  But  as 
Christ  the  Lord  from  His  throne  of  glory  may  look  down  upon  us, 
even  so  may  those  likewise  who  have  gone  to  be  with  Him  there. 

Let  us  now  examine  certain  representations  or  passages  of  Scripture 
which  make  these  views  as  clear  and  certain  as  we  might  reasonably 
expect  such  revelations  to  be;  and  after  that  we  may  draw  some 
inferences  relating  to  their  probable  knowledge  of  things  on  earth, 
and  their  interest  therein. 

When  we  read  in  Gen.  v.  24  that  "  Enoch  was  not,  for  God  took 
him,"  we  think  only  of  his  disappearance  from  amongst  men,  and  not  of 
his  being  transported  far  away.  So,  in  2  Kings  ii.  11,  12,  we  read  of 
Elijah  going  up  *'  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven,"  and  Elisha  "  saw  him 
no  more" — and  what  is  the  idea  conveyed  to  our  minds  ?  Surely  not 
that  he  is  carried  away  millions  upon  millions  of  miles,  but  simply  that 
he  soars  out  of  sight  in  the  terrestrial  welkin.  2  Kings  vi.  16,  17 
needs  no  comment :  "  And  he  answered.  Fear  not :  for  they  that  be 
^th  US  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed, 
^d  said,  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  m^^y  see.     And  the 
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Lord  opened  t^e  eyes  of  the  young  man ;  and  be  saw :  uid,  Mnl 
HiB  mounttun  was  full  of    li(»«es  and  chariots  of  fire  roond  aboi 

Compare  Isaiah  xiv,  9,  etc,  witii  Eiek.  xzxii.  31,  eka.  Axe  not  the 
something  more  than  poetical  creations?  If  so,  they  distincUy  aba 
that  the  dead  are  not  faraway.  The  same  convicrtian  is  forced  on  tl 
mind  by  the  vholeof  thepoiable  of  Dives  and  LazaroB  (Luke  xri.  1 
ate,  especially  ver.  23,  where  we  read  of  the  rich  man  amply  tlu 
when  he  died,  "  he  lift  up  his  eyes  in  Hades,  being  in  tormente,"  u 
be  at  once  saw  Abraham  and  Lazaros). 

Still  more  concIusiTe  is  2  Cor.  t.  1,  etc,  connected  with  vsr.  1 8  of  t 
p«ceding  chapter.  The  things  that  are  temporal,  or  which  belong 
this  present  life  of  ours,  are  contrasted  with  the  things  etenul, 
CBOuian,,  which  belong  to  the  next  state  of  oar  ejdsteoce.  And  wh 
are  these  things  ?  They  aro  partly  described  as  the  entering  apon 
new  life  in  a  new  body.  This  body  is  put  of^  as  we  put  off  clothii 
and  a  new  body  is  put  on,  as  a  man  might  invest  tn'mmilf  in  a  qe 
garment,  or  become  the  occupant  of  a  new  hause.  And  that  Vt 
transition  is  an  immediate  one  appears  from  vers.  6-8,  where  we  ra 
that  now,  in  this  present  body,  we  do  not  see  Ohiist,  but  live  {as 
were)  away  from  Him  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  leave  this  body,  we  fii 
ourselves  at  once  with  Him.  That  the  apostle  Is  not  thinking  of  t 
great  day  of  final  reeurrection  is  clear  from  a  parallel  ezpresdon 
PhiL  i.  21-24. 

Heb.  zii..  1,  2.  I  know  no  reason  why  this  animated  descripti< 
should  be  resolved  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  signifying  no  mc 
than  that  we  may  call  to  remembrance  the  life  and  example 
illustrious  predecessors  in  the  race  we  are  running.  Why  may  it  n 
teach  us  that  the  glotioufi  deed  are  now  actually  surrounding  our  pal 
and  watching  our  progress  witli  keen  and  sympathetic  int««et  ? 

See  also  Rev.  iv.  and  v.;  also  vi.  9-11,  and  xiv.  1-7.  Here  i 
see  that  when  one  is  "  in  the  spirit,"  the  material  veil  may  rei 
asunder,  and  a  door  be  "  opened  in  heaven,"  and  then  at  onoe  bo 
angels  and  saints  are  visible  aaA  audible  as  they  stand  before  G!< 
sad  engage  in  acts  of  worship.  When  we  read  of  Christ's  appearii 
after  His  resurrection,  whetlter  before  His  ascension  or  suhsequenll 
as  to  Saul  gtmig  to  Damascus,  w  John  banished  to  Patmoe,  we  do  d 
tbink  of  Him  as  having  come  from  some  adereally  remote  regitMi,  i> 
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diaply  as  soaking  Himfldf  visLbk  in  iha  eame  stftte  or  sjA^i^  whidi 
Heifl  aocostomed  to  oecapy.  It  is  in  the  sameeasy,  simpleyfiad  (so  to 
speak)  natural  way  that  a  departed  aalnt  reveals  bimsdf  to  the 
apostle  in  Bey*  ^odi.  9,  or,  a^ain,  Moeesand  Elijah  are  found  speaking 
with  Jesos  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigoration*  Indeed,  in  this  last  scene, 
nothing  is  moi^  striking  than  the  perfectly  natural  manner  in  which 
the  whole  transaction  is  described.  Jesus  recGivee  a  visit  from  the  celes- 
tial world  witibout  the  least,  appearance  of  surprise  or  difficulty,  and 
He  converses  with  two  of  the  departed  as  easily  and  tranquilly  as  He 
would  talk  with  the  three  disciples  themselves ;  and  these,  too,  betray 
no  other  emotion  at  first  than  a  sense  of  astonishment.  In  a  little 
while,  it  would  seem  that  they  felt  themselves  almost  at  home,  and 
wanted  to  take  measures  to  detain  Moses  and  Elijah  in  their  company, 
as  if  they  were  old  friends,  for  a  season  lost,  but  now  found  again.  All 
that  happened  was,  that  the  two  prophets,  who  may  not  have  travelled 
far,  simply  came  out  of  invisibility  into  visibility.  They  might  have 
been  there  without  being  seen ;  they  might  still  remain,  even  when  the 
apostles  "saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only."  Andif  so,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  because  we  see  not  our  deceased  friends,  they  do  not,  or  cannot 
see  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  inference  from  many  scriptures  appears 
iiresistible  that  th^  can  see  us,  if  they  choose ;  and  they  have  also  in- 
herently the  power  to  make  themselves  visible  to  our  eyes,  but  are  not 
ordinarily  permitted  to  do  so.  They  are  moral  reasons,  rather  than 
physical  harriers,  which  )ceep  them  back  from  holding  intercourse  with 
us.  It  will  only  require  the  word  of  command  to  be  given  by  their 
great  King  and  ours,  for  them  all  to  become  manifest^  so  that  every 
eye  on  earth  shall  see  them,  even  as  every  eye  shall  see  Him  whose 
advent  to  judgment  they  shall  attend.  "  When  He  who  is  our  life 
shall  appear,  then  E^uJl  we  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory."  It  is  in 
a  physical,  as  well  as  a  moral  sense,  that  we  understand  Bom.  viii.  19. 
(Compare  also  1  Thess.  iL  19,  20;  and  2  Thess.  i.  10,  and  1  Thess.  iv. 
14-17.) 

Do  our  friends,  therefore,  who  have  gone  from  us  to  glory,  know 
what  is  happening  on  earth?  And  if  so,  how  does  this  knowledge 
interest  or  a£E&ci%  them  ?  If  our  reasoning  so  far  has  beien  correct,  it 
will  follow,  that  though  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  they 
must,  nevertheless,  be  in  a  position  to  see  and  know  a  great  deal  of 
wbat  is  traii8{nring  here.    But  we  must  remember  that  they  are  C(m- 
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tent  and  hftppf,  tuaA  vary  foil  of  ooonpatioD  in  the  qihen  whioli  tl 
inliabit ;  and  furtliemiore,  that  their  int«Ket  in  tiie  ordinaty  thii 
of  this  world  mnfit  be  exceedingly  di^t,  even  if  UwypoeeeHB  any  at; 
Their  portion,  according  to  1  Cor.  ziii.  ll,13,refiemblc«  tliatof  ho 
adults  when  they  reflect  opos  the  childiah  things  of  th^r  infancy. 
&ct,  this  comparison  mnst  foU  very  far  short  of  the  reality,  Thest 
of  the  Transfiguration  gnidee  ua  exactly  to  the  kind  of  evenfs  wl 
must  an«et  and  interest  the  immortals.  Wa  are  told  what  it 
that  Moses  and  Elijah  oonversed  about  when  talking  with  Je 
Tbey  might  have  been  able,  if  they  had  thought  fit,  to  have  discui 
otlier  themes ;  but  tfaey  did  not  choose  to  hear  or  speak  of  anytt 
else  but "  the  decease  which  He  should  acoomplish  at  Jerusalem."  1 
alone,  we  may  infer,  interests  the  glorified  scunte,  which  relates  to 
work  of  JeeuB,  and  stands  oonnected  with  the  salvataon  of  souls, 
exten^on  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  gathering  in  of  His  redeems 
beavon.  This  transcendent  theme  fills  their  whole  heart  and  visi 
benoe  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of,  or  absolutely  indifferent 
ererytbing  else  which  ttanspiree  Bmongst  men. 

This  idea  we  may  apply  to  the  case  of  our  own  friends.  "So  di 
ihty  both  can,  and  do,  take  knowledge  of  the  tbings  which  are  ! 
pening  npoQ  earth ;  but  these  things  appear  t«  them  in  a 
difierent  li^t  from  tbat  in  which  we  behold  them.  That  « 
^tpertains  merely  to  our  bodily  state  and  social  position  may  wl 
tail  to  attract  tbor  attention  ;  they  will  asb  only  abont  that  ^ 
belongs  to  our  spiritual  or  religious  state,  onr  possession  of  grace, 
progress  in  holinees,  oar  standing  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sav: 
Nothing  which  they  see  in  us  can  give  them  pain ;  for  if  they  i 
ns  to  be  heirs  of  glory,  they  will  well  nnderstand  howOod  will  re 
all  onr  faults  and  save  us  from  all  our  tons  at  lost.  And  if  othei 
— ah  t  it  seems  hard  to  say  it,  yet  it  must  be  true— their  interet 
us  will  cense  to  be  what  it  was  on  earth.  It  is  imposnble  for  fLe 
know  any  man  "  after  the  flesh,"  and  if  we  continne  in  unbelief 
impenitence,  we  must  eflectually  cut  ourselves  off  &om  their  symp 
and  afibctioQ,  for  they  cannot  oontinne  to  love  those  whom  God  rej 
It  is  certain  tbat  the  impure  partialities  and  carnal  asociatiai 
earth  must  in  heaven  give  way  to  the  force  of  holy  principle 
Divine  auction.  I  assume  tbat  tbey  prophetically  know  what  ' 
end  of  our  conversation "  on  earth  wUl  be ;  and  if  so,  they  ma 
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acquainted  with  our  affidrs^and  yet  remam  wholly  unmoved  by  many 
events  which  agitate  us  extremely.    Whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
see  us  earnestly  and  faithfully  contending  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality, will  not  this  spectacle  heighten  their  happiness  beyond 
description,  stir  up  within  their  breasts  all  ardent  yearning  and  love 
toward  us,  and  possibly  from  time  to  time  bring  them  very  near  to 
our  side  in  actual  presence,  as  well  as  affectionate  sympathy  ?    May 
they  not  even  be  allowed  to  officiate  for  our  welfare  among  those 
assiduous  servants  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  read  that  they  are  "sent  forth 
to  minister  unto  the  heirs  of  salvation  "  ?    Ah  I  and  if  our  eyes  were 
opened,  as  were  those  of  Elisha  and  his  servant,  we  should  doubtless 
see  what  they  saw — ^the  hills,  the  air,  the  whole  hemisphere  around  us 
alive  and  glittering  with  the  bright  battalions  of  both  saints  and 
angels.    Most  literally  are  we  encompassed  by  a  great  doud  of  wit- 
nesses.   Our  eyes  are  holden,  and  they  are  restrained  from  showing 
themselves,  but  yet  they  are  there ;  and  when  we  read  of  a  few  angels, 
or  of  one  or  two  of  the  departed  saints  now  and  then  revealing 
themselves,  we  do  not  conclude  that  these  are  all  that  are  roundabout 
OS,  bat  lathar  infer  that  they  belong  to  ''  a  general  assembly,"  or  an 
^'umumerable  company,"  who  might  similarly  declare  their  presence 
if  it  were  expedient  for  them  to  do  so.    In  short,  "  heaven  lies  about 
08^"  not  in  ^  our  infancy  "  alone,  as  Wordsworth  says,  but  also  in  our 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  many  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
<%Nurting  Christian  has  evidently  been  permitted  to  see  the  sweet  faces 
and  hear  the  welcoming  words  of  the  shining  ones  that  have  come 
to  convey  his  soul  to  bliss. 

Oh  I  heaven  is  nearer  than  mortals  think. 
When  they  look  with  a  trembling  dread 

At  the  misty  future  that  stretches  on 
From  the  silent  home  of  the  dead. 

Yes  !  heaven  is  near  as :  the  mighty  veil 

Of  mortality  blinds  the  eye, 
That  we  cannot  see  the  angel  bands 

On  the  shore  of  eternity. 

The  eye  that  shuts  in  a  dying  hoar 

Will  open  the  next  in  bUss ; 
The  welcome  will  sound  in  the  heavenly  world 

Ere  the  farewell  is  hashed  in  this. 

We  pass  from  the  clasp  of  moaming  friends 
To  the  arms  of  the  loved  and  lost ; 
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And  tbow  ■tnlHiig'  fooea  vrill  gieat  as  thve 

Whioh  on  tarth  yro  bave  Talaed  aoet. 
Tet  oft  in  tiie  booia  of  bojj  tbonglit. 

To  tbe  thiiBtiDg  bodI  is  given 
The  power  to  pierce  throngh  the  miat  of  aense 

To  tbe  beauteous  Bcenes  of  heaven. 
Then  seem  veiy  near  its  pearly  gates, 

And  swMtlj  its  baj|iiigB  fftll. 
Till  the  soul  is  rastleat  to  ecmx  awiyr. 

And  longs  for  the  angels'  call. 
I  know,  when  the  silver  cord  is  loosed. 

When  tbe  veil  is  rent  awa;, 
Not  long  and  dark  Bholl  the  passage  be 

To  the  realms  of  widleffs  daj^ 

T.  G.  HoBios. 


(Coiuhtdtd,) 
BuproBiNa  the  tourist  to  be  again  at  Holkhom,  he  ahould  wslk  to 
Bnmhftm  Thorpe  (cme  of  the  "  Sev^iBarohams"  of  Uie  district),  just 
to  realise  that  in  the  old  recbM^,  now  destroyed,  H<mttio  N^son  was 
bom,  and  ttut  in  the  smrounding  fields  be  took  his  bc^ish  rambles. 
Having  reached  the  railway-station,  aboat  a  mile  &rther  on,  and 
bsveSed  to  Bedgford  Station,  he  willfinditafine  walk  tJieuce  toOld 
HnnstaDton  by  Bingstead  and  its  downs.  The  downs  are  to  tLe  ses- 
adete  at  Huustanton  what  Fturli|^t  Gten  is  to  Hastings  and  the 
Devil's  Dyke  to  Brtghton,thoughtheezcitemwt  tobegot  npin  them 
is  perhaps  of  a  milder  type.  At  Old  Hunstanton  is  tbe  hall  of  the  his- 
toric family  of  L'Estmnge,  and  near  it  the  restored  church  of  Eerly 
Dec(»ated  Bnglish — one  of  the  most  beautiful  parish  chorchea  in 
Kngland — open  from  sunrise  to  sunset :  here  an  hour  may  be  profit- 
ably spent  in  inspection  and  thoo^t.  Thence  let  the  pedeGtriss 
walk  along  the  cliff  to  New  Hunstanton  by  the  seo-fdde,  post  the 
scanty  ruins  of  Bt.  Edmimd's  Chapel,  where  ha  win  find  abundant 
aooommodation  and,  if  it  be  one  of  the  excursion  days,  crowds  of 
"  cheap  trippeis." 

Bat  we  adviqe  him  speedily  to  push  on  to  the  village  of  Snettishani- 
He  can  do  this  by  train  as  far  >s  tbe  village  station,  and  thenoe  on 
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foot.  The  scenery  is  pieturesqiie ;  and  -when  hereaoheBtheohuzch  he 
win  stand  still  and  gaze  inth  astonishment.  Is  this  really  tJie  parish 
chnrch  for  the  TiUa^  of  less  than  a  thousand  pec^le?  What  a 
niBSsiTe  tower  and  lofty  spire,  Ivoken  by  gabled  windows!  the 
west  front  axniniatore  of  the  entrance  to  Peterborongh  Cathedral,  and 
tiie  window  above  superb,  and  within  such  grand  piers  and  archesf 
and  above  them  a  deep  derestoiy  I  Passing  the  night  in  one  of  the 
village  inns,  the  next  day  he  must  walk  on  through  stretches  of  purple 
heather  and  fir  plantations  to  Sandringham,  the  seat  of  H.B.H«  the 
Frinoe  of  Wales.  The  farm  and  garden  are  open  on  certain  days 
to  visitors  who  have  obtained  tickets  of  admission ;  but  it  was  enough 
for  the  writer  to  look  at  the  beautiful  '*  Norwich  Gates  " — consisting  of 
iron  wrought  into  forms  of  flowers  and  tendrils,  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance as  of  frail  laoework,  but  found  on  close  inspection  to  be  solid 
and  strong — and  through  them  at  the  spacious  but  homely  mansion, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  village  church  hard  by.  In  the  church- 
yard at  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  the  grave  of  the  infant  prince 
who  was  bom  and  died  in  1871,  and  near  it  are  graves  of  deceased 
members  of  the  Prince's  household.  With  me  as  I  walked  the  mnem« 
brance  was  ever  present  of  those  days  and  nights  when  the  entire 
kingdom,  with  the  royal  mother  at  its  head,  was  moved  as  if  it  were 
one  mighiy  heart,  throbbing  now  in  hope  and  now  in  dread,  and 
alwajB  full  of  sympathy  and  prayer  t  A  touching  memorial  of  that 
time  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  churchyard,  as  the  eye  falls  on  the 
tombstone  of  the  young  groom  who  died  of  the  same  malady  as  that 
which  had  struck  his  master,  and  reads  the  words, ''  The  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left." 

Passing  on  through  Sandringham,  I  soon  entered  a  country  of  which 
I  had  no  thought  when  I  left  home,  but  respecting  which  a  deep 
intraiest  had  been  kindled  in  my  mind  by  my  local  inquiries.  I  can 
certainly  say  that  I  was  charmed,  even  to  fascination,  by  what  I  saw 
and  heard  when  I  readied  Castle  Rising.  As  I  left  the  heath  and  the 
firs,  I  soon  looked  on  pleasing  rural  scenes,  and  on  approaching  the 
village  came  to  groups  of  noble  trees.  By  all  means  let  the  tourist 
spend  the  night  with  mine  host  of  the  "  Black  Horse,"  and  hear  from 
him  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of  the  last  possessor  of  the  estate,  who 
enjoyed  it  but  for  nine  months  or  so,  and  died  ere  he  had  reached  the 
prime  of  life,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  boy  of  some  five  or  six  summers. 
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Thon^  bearing  the  name  of  Howard,  the  father  was  a  Hbmt  Pi 
testant,  and  also  a  deeply  relif^uB  maa,  and  a  worUi;  snooessor  of  t 
worth;  moUier,  who  had  been  in  poaeeesion  for  upwards  of  half 
century.  Mine  host  will  tell  also  of  all  the  improTementa  and  Had 
influences  belonging  to  her  management,  and  how  cottages  for  laboura 
mfastantial,  comfortable,  and  picturesque,  have  been  built  on  \1 
estate,  and  are  let  at  about  one  shilling  per  week  I  If  or  will  he  fail 
talk  of  the  very  ancient  timee,  when  the  tide  came  up  to  the  tlkea  » 
port  town  of  Bising,  and  of  the  more  recent  days  when  it  was 
borough,  and  oould  boast  of  ite  mayor  (who  was  at  the  assises  coll' 
before  any  other  mayor  in  the  county),  its  aldermen,  its  two  memk 
6f  Parliament,  and  its  weekly  market,  and  bt'""«-1  fair  of  fourte 
days.  Nothing  remains  of  all  this  gnuideur  but  the  idlver  maoe  ai 
the  corporation  eeaJ,  having  ea  its  device  a  triple-towered  castle. 

An  entire  day  should  be  given  to  walks  about  the  hamlet,  the  fir 
"being  to  the  village  green,  to  see  the  oxies,  raised  on  steps,  "  reetorec 
it  is  true,  but  veritably  of  most  ancient  date ;  then,  to  the  churchynr 
through  the  handBOme  lyoh  gate  erected  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  Mi 
Howard;  where,  to  thekft,may  be  seen  tlie  rustic  grave  of  her  late 
deceased  son.  Turning  round,  the  explore  will  look,  witli  wonde 
on  the  western  front  of  the  village  church.  Here  is  one  of  the  fine 
specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  England.  The  village  chun 
of  Bar&eaton,  in  Kent,  is  sometimes  called  "  the  lion  "  of  Nonni 
village  churches,  and  certainly  it  is  deeply  intereeting,  but  not  i 
much  on  account  of  ite  beauty  as  its  antiquity  and  ite  grotesque  scul] 
ture ;  but  here  at  Rising  is  a  west  &ODt  of  exceeding  beauty,  deeervii 
in  itself  of  a  journey  from  Iiondon.  It  is  Norman,  richly  and  pri 
fosely  decorated,  with  the  characteristic  zigzag  and  dog-tooth  onu 
mentation.  The  door  is  deeply  recessed,  above  it  is  a  window  sisularl 
recessed,  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  are  intersecting  Nonnan  arcada 
showing  very  distinctly  how  the  intersection  tnighl  have  supplied  tli 
OTiginal  suggestion  of  the  pointed  English  arch.  The  west  entranoe  i 
closed  only  by  a  door  of  lacs-like  wire,  and  the  whole  of  the  inteno 
ifl  visible,  consisting  of  a  nave,  central  tower,  and  chancel  temunatiq 
in  the  richly  coloured  eastern  window.  Special  attention  should  b 
paid  to  the  bold  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  triple  pteice< 
arcade  above  it,  and  also  to  the  font,  massive  in  wk,  bold  in  outline 
witlt  tlte  grotesque  heads  in  which  the  Norman  builders  deli^lal 
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sorroonded  by  nigged  tracer}*.  That  font  was  found  among  the 
remains  of  a  still  more  ancient  church,  which  will  be  seen  by  tl^ 
touriBt  on  visiting  the  castle.  The  village  church  is  distinguished 
Also  ly  its  gabled  tower,  so  uncommon  in  English  diurches,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  and  even  quaint  appeazance. 

While  examining  the  lych  gate  I  aooosted  a  passing  villager,  and 
from  him  first  heard  of  the  hospital  for  aged  matrons  at  the  east 
of  the  efaurchyard.  The  buildings  were  in  dishabille,  for  by  order  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  they  were  being  reconstructed,  and  I  was 
told  there  was  also  hope,  in  consequence  of  new  arrangements,  that  the 
bedeswomen  would  have  their  weekly  allowance  improved.  Threading 
my  way  among  the  bricks  and  mortar^  across  the  quadrangle,  I  made 
for  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  cluster  of 
dwellings,  and  there  I  found  the  "  governess,"  and  was  by  her  con* 
ducted  to  the  "  chapel,"  where  I  saw  a  representation,  in  a  coloured 
glass  window,  of  the  founder,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
of  the  times  of  James  I.  Afterwards  I  saw  the  common-room  and 
one  of  the  apartments,  and  discovered  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
quaint  memorials  of  the  olden  days.  The  twelve  elderly  ladies  appear 
at  church  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays  in  the  costume  of  James's  reign 
^lue  cloth  dresses,  with  red  cloaks  and  peaked  black  hats,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  medallion  devices  of  the  f ounder^s  arms— alto* 
gether  looking,  one  could  suppose,  very  like  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Old  Mother  Hubbard  in  the  widely  distributed  advertiaements  of 
Davis's  sewing  machines.  The  "governess"  is  dressed  more  elabo* 
lately,  and  wears  a  coroneted  hat^  with  a  fringe  of  lace  all  round  the 
6dge  of  the  expanded  and  curved  brim.  She  reads  the  prayers  at  the 
morning  and  evening  worship,  and  is  directed  in  the  functions  of  her 
soveragnty  (for  she  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  Queen ")  by  a  manuscript 
volume  of  rules.  The  women  must  have  lived  six  years  in  one  of  the 
three  parishes  of  the  Howard  estate,  and  be  "  grave,"  '*  discreet," 
"  religious,"  etc.,  etc.  For  each  the  complete  livery  is  provided  every 
seven  years,  and  each  almshouse  is  furnished  with  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  hedstead,  all  of  old  oak,  those  of  the  ''governess"  being  elaborately 
carved.  Probably  most  people  would  vote  the  costume  more  amusing 
than  picturesque,  but  all  will  join  with  the  writer  in  heartily  saying 
of  the  old  ladies.  Peace  be  with  them  I 

Betradng  his  steps  to  the  "  Black  Horse,'*  the  tourist  should  now 
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crom  ttie  nuin  road,  and  posaing  by  some  of  the  cottagee  tiimij  coni 
meoded,  begin  tlw  gentle  ascent  to  the  remainB  of  the  fuvfuned  cast] 
which  gires  name  to  the  viUage.  He  will  aoon  reach  the  broad  ui 
de^  f  oaae  (aboat  oght;  feet  wide)  which  BOTToands  tite  castle,  txiat 
on  both  ad€6  with  tall  brushwood,  and  from  the  depths  of  wbid  ri) 
several  magaifioent  treea,  whose  tope  do  not  reach  the  levelof  ema  tl 
lower  bank.  Croasiiig  a  bridge  beaatifully  dilapidated,  he  enten  tt 
enclosore,  and  tboagh  at  first  absorbed  hy  the  view  of  the  masi' 
rained  keep  bef<ae  him,  his  attention  will  soon  revni  to  the  enckieii 
mounds,  which  are  of  gigantic  «ze,  and  must  always  have  been  fo 
midable  as  means  of  def^ice.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  deecriptu: 
of  the  greftt  VTorman  citadel,  nor  for  a  chronicsle  of  its  history.  Tt 
viator  will  be  intelligently  gtiided  from  point  to  pmnt,  and  ahon 
veiy  particnlarly  the  rooms  occu[ned  by  Isabella,  the  nobxio 
qaeen  of  Edward  XI.,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
urged  in  palliation  of  her  crimes,  on  account  of  the  misfortmi 
ol  her  maEriage,  must  always  be  denounced  as  Hie  false  wife,  t 
puUic  foe,  and  the  cruel  murderer  of  her  husband.  The  castle  i( 
her  own,  but  Ae  appears  to  have  lived  h^«  under  some  restrictioi 
and  in  fact  in  tlie  honest  charge  of  no  other  personage  than  the  knig 
who  seized  and  delivered  for  execution  tlie  Earl  of  Mortimer,  Tbi 
are  records  wbidi  Indicate  visits  by  her  to  the  shrine  of  "  our  I«dy 
Wttlaitighnmj"  and  also  of  vifflts  to  the  dowager  queen  bom  her  ill 
teious  son  £dwanl  III.,  with  his  virtuous  queen  and  thur  well-b^ 
diildien.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that  the  long  years  of  1 
residence  did  not  end  without  seeing  her  penitent  and  restored  ?  1 
it  suffice  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  vi«tor  to  the  crumbling  arcl 
•atside  and  within  the  ruined  entrance,  to  the  noble  Norman  doorw 
with  ite  rich  mouldings,  in  the  "guard  room"  leading  to  the  sti 
apartments,  now  bricked  up  and  used  as  a  fireplace,  and  the  bold  u 
ndiidi  still  spans  the  altar,  with  the  broken  columns  and  walls  of  i 
perfectly  designed  domestic  chapel.  On  emerging  from  the  castle 
him  walk  to  the  north  side,  and  look  upon  the  cluster  of  half-bur 
-walls  he  will  there  find  guarded  by  a  fence,  for  these  are  vestiges 
tlie  eai^eet  days  of  Christianity  in  our  land,  the  undoubted  rema 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ^orch  to  which  belonged  the  font  now  standi 
in  the  village  church.  Finally  climbing  to  Uie  summit  of  the  ear 
wotks,  and  lo^dng  laodward,  be  will  see  green-clad  undulations,  a 
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se&WBTd^  plains  of  sandy  marshy  and  in  the  distance,  the  waters  of 
the  Northern  Sea.  The  writer  would  repeat  it,  a  day  of  scenes  more 
pleasing,  and  associations  more  interesting,  he  never  spent  in  any  of  his 
frequent  wanderings  at  home  or  ahroad. 

The  excursion  ended  with  a  day  at  King's  Lynn.  Nothing  must 
be  said  here  of  the  antiquarian  glories,  and  especially  those  which 
belong  to  architecture,  of  this  ancient  town.  St.  Margaret's  (with  the 
celebrated  "  peacock  **  brass),  St,  Nicholas  (with  its  numerous  graves 
of  Cruso  and  other  local  worthies),  the  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars,  the 
Soath  Gate,  and  the  remains  of  the  town  walls,  and  above  all  the  Chapel 
of  the  Bed  Mount  in  the  Public  Walks — ^it  is  enough  to  name  them, 
and  bid  the  reader  see  and  judge  of  them  for  himself. 

Pedometer. 


^\t  §tsti\btntt  of  %rh  v$on  §adnm. 

In  these  days  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy  and  travel,  when  studies  are 
wide  and  points  of  contact  are  found  between  systems,  faiths,  and 
nations  oncie  tihought  to  be  wholly  separated  from  each  other,  it  ought 
not  to  sorprifie  us  that  many  persons  should  wish  to  see  the  common 
beliefs  and  virtues  of  mankind  more  emphatically  recognised. 

The  discovery  that  good  people  are  apt  to  resemble  each  other  in 
character  and  conduct,  even  without  previous  communication,  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  If  we  are  greatly  startled  by 
^  fact,  it  is  because  we  have  overlooked  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind in  Grod  and  the  unalterable  nature  of  His  moral  government  of 
the  universe. 

Bat  the  importance  of  the  discovery  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Good 
people  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  every  land,  and  a  few  even  among 
savage  tribes.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  good  people  are  equally 
good;  that  the  basis  of  motive  upon  which  their  goodness  rests  is  in 
all  cases  equaUy  stable ;  that  their  moral  judgments  are  equally  en- 
lightened, or  that  they  enjoy  prospects  of  moral  progress  equally  assured. 
Their  virtue  may  be,  in  a  very  large  measure,  the  fruit  of  happy 
temperament;  it  may  arise  in  part  from  exceptional  mental  constitution; 
it  may  be  fostered  by  the  traditions  of  a  noble  past — ^traditions 
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becoming  fainter  with  every  geaura&m ;  or  it  may  be,  if  never 
Tolimtary  and  meritorioae,  only  a  soUtaiy  proteet  against  abouodii 
moral  eviL 

The  important  question  is,  not  hov  moral  excellence  may  iri 
here  and  there,  like  an  island  in  the  deep,  but  how  it  may  be  craot 
on  the  great  scale,  and  maintained  in  ordinaiy  people  thron^nt  ti 
ages,  Exertional  and  gigantic  developments  of  human  viitoe  a 
not  enough.  The  ptx>blem  is,  how  to  change  and  sanctify  ordina 
men,  possessed  of  no  more  than  average  chances — men  who  are  u  f 
from  rivalling  Socrates  in  moral  elevation  as  they  are  from  rivallii 
Shakespeare  in  intellect  and  imagination.  And  for  tlieee,  for  t 
mass  of  men,  for  each  of  oa,  the  knowledge  of  Qod  affords  the  on 
foundation  of  moral  goodness  strong  enough  to  sustain  us  amid  t 
the  vidssitudes  of  experienoe. 

If  good  lives  are  to  be  produced  in  succession  and  in  developmec 
favourable  conditions  must  be  present;  and  self-interest  is  neither t 
sum  of  these  conditions,  nor  is  it  the  chief  one  of  them.  Instinct 
unreliable.  Custom  will  not  serve  us.  Temperament  varies  like  t 
wind,  and  will  no  more  issue  in  high  morality  without  control,  tlu 
wind  without  oontrol  will  issue  in  navigation.  Beaaon,  bringing 
light  from  the  experienced  results  of  moral  action  in  Uie  past,  is  i 
sufficient  guide,  and  if  she  were,  she  is  not  armed  with  pews' 
motive  or  authority  1^  which  to  give  effect  to  her  own  indication 
Conscience  may  for  years  participate  in  the  disorder  of  the  judgntei 
the  desires,  and  the  will,  or  she  may  be  schooled  and  mana^ped  until  si 
abets  the  very  ^ns  which  traverse  her  first  decrees.  Everything, 
short,  drives  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  goodness  in  man  must  i 
originated  and  sustained  within  him  by  the  same  Power  which  giv 
him  existence.  The  Iaw  of  Bight  can  only  be  given  to  him,  in  i 
perfection,  from  the  same  source  from  which  his  being  is  derive 
The  Power  that  creates,  must  also  save  and  direct.  The  truth  aboi 
dnty,  like  the  life  which  makes  us  living  souls,  is  in  God.  As  tl 
latter  becomes  ours,  we  live ;  as  the  former  becomes  ours  by  tJ 
efiectual  working  of  futb,  we  are  saved.  We  must  learn  the  trui 
"  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus." 

Architectural    secrets  have    perished  with    architects.     Unac 
conceptions  have   been    interwoven    with    individual    genius 
indissoluble   identity.     And  as  such  forms  and   phases  of  trni 
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maj  stand  in  this  relatdon  to  particular  human  minds,  so  aU  and 
(^  highest  truth  is  God's  secret  and  substance.  He  is  Truth,  as  He 
IS  Love. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words  in  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  t^e  Ephesians;  not  his  whole  moaning,  but  still  his 
meaning.  To  go  no  further  than  one  chapter.  He  entreats  them  to 
walk  worthily,  and  to  forbear  one  another  in  love.  Why  ?  Because^ 
haying  one  Lord,  they  are  to  have  unity  of  spirit.  The  cultivation 
of  character  is,  for  them,  the  progressive  manifestation  of  Qod  in  the 
soul  and  life.  Character  is  a  plant  growing  in  God's  vineyard,  not 
Bet  in  the  arid  parterre  of  human  culture.  They  are  to  have  newness 
saA  pureness  and  goodness  of  life,  because  "  there  is  one  God  and 
FaUier  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 
The  grace  given  to  the  Ephesian  Christians  is  said  to  be  given  ''  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ."  The  special  gifts  by 
which  tiie  recipients  become  severally  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors,  teachers,  are  gifts  of  God.  Perfection,  the  state  of  the 
morally  full-grown  man,  is  called  the  stature  of  Jesus  Christ,  The 
state  of  children,  in  which  men  are  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  comes  to  an  end  only  as  our  humanity  becomes  united  to  its 
Divine  Head,  and,  sharing  His  spirit,  builds  itself  up  in  love.  In 
union  with  the  Perfect  One,  and  thus  alone,  do  they  become  right  or 
good.  They  are  not  to  walk  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  because  they 
have  not  «>  learned  Christ.  Vain,  unreasoning,  ignorant,  hard- 
hearted, impure,  are  words  which  convey  strong  reproach.  But  it  is 
in  words  like  these  that  St.  Paul  describes  the  moral  state  of  men 
who  do  not  know  Qod  in  Christ,  and  who  are  living  according  to  a 
law  which  they  propose  to  themselves.  The  Christians  of  Ephesus 
were  different,  were  what  they  were,  because  they  had  learned  a  dif- 
ferent wisdom  and  received  a  higher  law  of  life  in  their  souls,  from 
Christ.  Being  taught  by  Him,  a^  the  tnUh  U  in  Jesus,  they  naturally 
put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new  man,  "  which,  after  God,  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  the  truth." 

This  is  the  position.  The  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  revealed  in  £Us  Son,  was  for  those  Christians  of  early  times 
the  only  sure  source  of  a  new  moral  life.  And  it  is  not  less  so  for 
us  in  our  day.  Morality  must  rise  out  of  religion  before  it  can  be  of 
heal&y  and  permanent  growth.    It  must  obey  a  law,  it  must  imitate 
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an  ezAinple,  it  must  strengthen  iteelf  by  service,  it  must  be  purif 
by  love  and  adoration. 

A  doctrine  of  God,  or  theology ;  a  doctrine  of  His  Incamati 
and  Atonement,  or  Christianity, — bo  far  frqm  bung  an  excresoen 
a  dry  husk,  a  temporary  scaffiilding  for  the  moral  life,  are  the  livi 
root  from  which  the  moral  life  springs  into  form,  draws  sap  and  vigoi 
and  flowers  forth  in  appropiiale  graces  and  action. 

There  are  those  who  would  reduce  Christianity  to  a  faint  flavour 
benevolence,  and  this,  while  leaving  Christ  out  of  it.  A  new  as 
ciation  or  alliance  ia  suggested — and  not  in  one  quarter  alone — wh 
should  have  self-sacriflce  for  its  basis,  and  should  apply  the  name 
Christian  to  ^  its  members,  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  believws 
Christ. 

Such  a  federation  is  a  dream.  Its  basis  could  not  become  a  to 
dation.  Self-eacrifice  or  love  does,  we  know,  comprehend  in 
profound  brevity  all  the  commandments  of  Qod  and  all  the 
pirations  of  a  pure  heart.  The  doing  of  what  is  good  may — a 
man  is  evil — be  regarded  as  a  putting  away  of  mff.  But  the  abeti 
statement  of  this  truth  will  no  more  redeem  the  world  than 
abBtract  statement  of  the  conditions  of  prosperous  agriculture  will 
bams  or  feed  hunger.  To  vary  the  comparison,  the  tiTith  of  i 
sacrifice  will  no  more  carry  itself  out,  than  a  rudder  will  turn  it 
and  guide  the  ship  without  a  hand. 

Neither  will  t^  truth  of  self-sacrifioe  discover  itself,  or  d^ 
itself,  or  complele  itself.  It  haa  to  be  discovered.  Where  ?  I 
cannot  discover  it,  in  its  perfection,  within  himself ;  for  even  in 
act  of  seeking  to  discover  it  there,  he  is  thwarted  1^  the  very  evi 
which  aelf-Hsacrifice  is  the  defeat  and  the  surrender.  Man  must 
tiie  law  in  Christ — first,  as  a  law  which  Christ  has  kept ;  and  secon 
as  a  law  which  Christ  offers  to  man,  not  singly  and  barely, 
together  with  power  to  keep  it. 

Then  why  steal  the  name  and  nature  of  the  law  from  Christ, 
afterwards  ofier  it  for  public  acceptance  as  a  proprietary  article  of 
own — a  moral  pearl  dredged  from  the  deeps  of  human  conscioufin' 
I  Christ  has  given  to  us  the  perfect  law  of  life,  as  we  imply  by  gi' 
His  Kame  to  it,  we  cannot  separato  the  law  from  Him.  As 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  we  are  bound  to  hold  His  Nam 
eternal  reverence,  and  to  seek  communion  with  Him  in  order  tiial 
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may  better  know  and  obey  His  law.  We  cannot  found  a  oommnnity 
upon  the  tniih  which  He  taught,  and  then  conspire  together  to  suppress 
all  homage  to  His  person,  all  confession  of  faith  in  Himself.  We»  at 
least,  prefer  to  find  the  truth  of  self Hsacrifice  where  it  first  found  U8 
— "  IK  Jbbus." 

We  are  told  that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  not  know  it,  and 
that  many  such  persons  exist.  This  may  be  ti*ue.  But  when  we  are 
informed  that  the  practice  of  self-denial  is  all  that  is  needed  in 
drier  to  be  a  Christian,  we  doubt  whether  the  persons  in  whose 
interests  and  for  whose  comfort  this  definition  is  framed  will  leap  with 
joy  at  the  concession.  They  are  too  honest  of  heart  to  claim  the  title 
of  Christian  on  such  terms,  and  too  humble  to  think  that  the  terms 
have  been  in  any  sufficient  sense  complied  with.  They  will  not 
borrow  Christ's  name  for  their  practices  while  they  know  that  they 
do  not  pray  to  Him  or  believe  in  Him  as  the  source  of  their  power 
to  perform  them. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say.  Life  is  more  than  Doctrine ;  the  man  is 
more  than  the  creed.  Our  Lord  said,  "The  life  is  more  than  the 
meat."  But  considered  in  relation  to  the  earth,  the  life  is  dependent 
on  ^the  meat."  Life  is  more  than  doctrine  onlyas  fruit  is  more  than 
seed,  but  fruit  comes  from  the  seed.  I  am  told  that  if  I  practise  self- 
denial  I  may  then  consider  myself  free  from  dogmatic  theology.  Why, 
it  is  this  very  theology  which  informs  me  of  One  who  has  alone  per- 
fectly observed  and  authoritatively  commanded  that  very  self-denial. 
I  cannot  write  down  this  moral  formula  in  any  note-book  and  call  it 
mine.  It  is  Christ's,  and  when  I  have  worked  it  out  in  body,  sotil, 
and  i^irit, it  will  be  Ohrist  in  me! 

I  need  the  doctrine  of  Christ  also,  because  of  my  own  enmity  and 
contrariety  to  this  law  of  love,  which  law,  some  teachers  say,  is  to 
enable  us  to  do  without  Him !  Self-sacrifice  I  My  heart  says,  it  is 
not  in  me.  My  reason  says,  it  is  not  in  me.  Influenced  by  natural 
instbct  or  by  sodal  example  alone,  I  avoid  and  dislike  this  law.  It 
seems  like  a  fetter,  an  abridgment  of  personal  freedom,  a  needless 
severity  of  self-restraint,  a  foolish  devotion  to  others.  But  in  Jesus 
Christ  I  behold  the  law  obeyed,  in  a  personality  so  pure,  gracious,  and 
strong,  that  my  mind  is  changed  by  the  sight.  The  law  of  love  be- 
eomes  beautiful,  when  I  see  it  embodied  in  His  life  of  love.  I  confess, 
as  I  ga2se  upon  Him,,  that  what  I  thought  was  slavery,  is  freedom ;  what 
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I  oonnted  loea,  is  g&in.  Tbe  crucifizion  of  self,  from  which  I  ehnnl 
now  seems  to  me  onl^  the  leeurrectioa  of  self  which  I  know  I  neei 
The  truth  dawns  upon  me  that  I  ma^  profitably  count  all  things  bi 
loes  if-  only  I  may  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  my  own  righteon 
nees  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Christfs  perso 
has  transfigured  to  a  Divine  beauty  what  seemed  to  be  the  stoitest  u: 
most  unpalatable  truth.  I  begin  by  loving  Him,  and  I  end  by  lovii 
it,  for  these  two  are  One. 

But  we  go  further  back  than  to  the  human  career  of  Jesus.  T1 
same  pen  which  writes  the  story  of  His  benevolent  ministries,  tel 
us  that  Christ  obeyed  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  higher  realm  thi 
that  of  earth,  in  ways  more  mystical  than  appear  to  tiie  eye 
history.  What  is  the  marvellous  argument  by  which  one  of  tJ 
apostles,  trained  as  a  Jew,  enforces  the  duty  of  leading  an  unselfi 
life  ?  I  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  I^dUppions  that  I  am  to  get  rid 
party-qnrit  and  vain-glory ;  to  esteem  others  better  than  mys«tf ; 
look  not  on  my  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others.  Wh] 
Because  this  spirit  is  "  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ "  and  shou 
also  be  in  me.  But  haw  was  this  "  mind  of  Christ"  shown  for 
before  the  universe  ?  St.  Paul  answers,  "  Who  being  in  the  foi 
of  God,  thought  it  not  robbeiy  to  be  equal  with  God  ('  thoug 
not  His  being  equal  with  Qod  a  thing  to  be  held  fast'),  but  ma 
Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  EUm  the  form  of 
servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man ;  and  bong  found 
feahion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  ui 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

"Herein  is  love."  Here  I  stand,  on  an  elevation  far  abo 
human  instinct,  on  the  very  watershed  of  the  liver  of  life !  Hen 
see  the  law  of  love,  which  I  am  asked  to  rest  upon  as  an  abstmdit 
to  be  the  law  of  God's  eternal  disposition  and  purpose.  I  see  it  leadi 
my  Saviour  to  empty  Himself  of  Ela  glory  and  fill  Himself  with  i 
shame  in  order  to  atone  for  my  sin  and  to  rescue  me  from  ite  doom. 

So  far,  th^  from  this  truth  constdtnting  Christianity,  it  is  only 
Christianity  that  this  truth  appears  in  such  dimensions,  power,  ai 
majesty  as  can  save  the  world.  As  this  truth  is  in  Jeeus,  it  cairi 
its  own  evidence,  asserts  its  own  authority,  creates  its  own  B0cc^>tani 
makes  men  pass  from  death  unto  life.  The  Saviour  gives  divinity 
it,  and  its  embodiment  in  Him  shows  Hie  divinity. 
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The  gain  to  the  law  of  love  from  its  bemg  given  in  Christ,  and  not 
in  human  speculation,  is  infinite.  This  law  contracts  our  own  incerti- 
tade  so  long  as  we  try  to  legislate  concerning  it,  or  to  find  its  origin  and 
sanctions  in  our  own  feelings.  In  us,  it  is  partial,  impoverished  in 
motive,  paralysed  hy  contrary  example,  wrecked  on  the  breakers  of  self' 
interest.  In  Him,  it  has  the  fulness  of  God.  In  Him,  it  is  not  a 
pieoept,  but  fact,  fulfilment,  history,  suffering,  life,  death,  "  the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Separate  our 
duties  to  one  another  from  our  love  to  God,  and  they  soon  subside  to 
the  rank  of  mere  opinions,  sentiment,  experiment.  But  as  we  see  the 
truth  in  Jesus,  we  discern  a  reason  and  ground  for  the  law.  We 
peroeiye  that  the  law  actuates  Crod,  and  that  it  must  actuate  us  also, 
or  we  shaU  be  rebellious  and  lost  souls.  We  discover  that  the  duty 
of  ''putting  off  the  old  man"  is  not  a  duty  by  itself,  but  that, in 
another  aspect,  it  is  the  duty  of  putting  on  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  then  come  to  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  as  weU  as  the  life  and 
the  Way.  We  shall  find  not  only  the  truth  of  love,  but  all  truth  in 
Him — ^mercy,  righteousness,  holiness,  love.  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us — and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father — full  of  grace  and  truth.  And  of 
His  fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 

J.  Hirst  Hollowell. 


^  Stttle  ^Wi  i;attttweat.* 

Bt  the  kindness  of  the  author,  we  were  allowed  to  publish,  in  advance, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  this  remarkable  volume.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  exquisite  grace  and  mystic  beauty  of 
the  lines, ''  Lead  me  where  the  Lily  blows."  If  they  will  read  this 
volume  they  will  find  many  others  almost  equal  to  it  in  lustre  and 
sweetness,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  ''A  Little  Child's  Monument" 
^^  become  almost  as  precious  to  them  as  Tennyson's  ''In 
Memoriam."  The  exclamation  wrung  from  a  sufiering  and  bereaved 
heart— 

^  "A  Little  Child's  Monument."     By  the  Hon.  Boden  Noel.    (C.  Kegan 
Paol  and  Co.) 
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"  O  my  own  bab;  boy  I  mj  child  t 
Tfaon  ut  the  father  of  my  soul ! 
In  tliee  tba  Loid,  Uie  undefiled. 
Came  on  earth  to  loake  me  whole." 

and  the  obvious  fact  that  the  dirdol  stroke  whidi  broke  down  i 
earthly  loj  tqi^ied  a  door  into  ttie  vmrj  heaven  of  the  Lord  Chtisi 
own  love,  will  induce  numbers  to  welcome  this  tender,  moat  [Mtbet 
series  of  poems,  in  which  a  &,ther  has  transforciied  his  own  hear 
blood  and  bitter  agony  into  drope  of  liquid  light  to  irradiate  the  ve 
adee  of  the  pit.  The  reader  will  find  «ome  wails  of  atter  deqpa 
The  poet  at  tdmee  raves  and  cuisea  in  tJie  darkneBs.  So  did  many 
patriardi,  and  prophet,  and  poet  before  him ;  but  he  breaks  out  of  t 
darkness,  in  poem  after  poem,  which,  like  the  st^n  of  the  lade 
that  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  "  slope  thioogh  dft''kT)™w  up  to  God.' 
We  can  hardly  convey  an  idea  of  the  book  better  than  by  qooli 
at  length  "  Only  a  Little  Child,"  and  a  portion  of  the  vwy  fine  pCK 
on  "  Azrael  "  : — 


A  Voice. 


OHLV  A  LITTLB  CHILD. 

OnlyaUttlechUdI 

Stone-cold  upon  a  bed  1 
Is  it  for  him  yon  wail  so  wild. 

As  though  tlie  vety  world  were  dead  t 
Arise,  aiiaet 
Threaten  not  the  tianqnll  skies  1 

Do  not  all  things  die  t 

lia  bnt  a  faded  flower  I 
Dear  lives  exhale  peipctnally 

With  eveiy  Qeeting  hour. 
Bachel  for  ever  weeps  her  little  ones ; 
For  ever  Blspah  monmeth  her  alain  sons. 

Arise,  arisol 
Threaten  not  the  tranquil  sldeB  I 

Only  a  Uttle  child  I 

Long  generations  pass ; 
Behold  them  flash  a  momeiit  wild 

With  stonnlight,  a  pale  headlong  mass 
Of  foam,  into  nnfathomable  gloom  1 
Worlds  and  shed  leaves  have  all  one  doom 

Arise,  aiisel 
Thieat«n  not  the  tnuqwl  sUea  I 
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Another  Voiee, 


Should  Earth's  tremendous  Shade 
Spare  only  yon  and  yoois  i 

Who  regardeth  empires  fade 
Untroabled,  who  impassive  poors 

Homan  joy,  a  mere  spilt  water. 

Bevels  red  with  human  slaughter  I 
Arise^  arise ! 

Threaten  not  the  tranquil  skies  I 


.    .    .    Only  a  Uttle  child  t 

He  was  the  world  to  me. 
Pierced  to  the  heart,  insane,  defiled. 

All  holiest  hope  I  foul  mockery. 
Childhood's  innocent  mirth  and  rest ; 
Man's  brief  life  a  brutal  jest. 

There  is  no  Gk)d ; 
Earth  is  love's  sepulchral  sod. 


Anatker  Voice. 


Only  a  little  child  I 

Ah !  then,  who  brought  him  here 
Who  made  him  loving,  fair,  and  mild, 

And  to  your  soul  so  dear  % 
His  lowly  spirit  seemed  divine. 
Burning  in  a  heavenly  shrine. 

Arise,  arise! 
With  pardon  for  the  tranquil  skies. 

Only  a  little  child 

Who  sleeps  upon  Gk>d'8  heart 
Jesus  blessed  our  undeflled, 

Whom  no  power  avails  to  part 
From  the  life  of  Him  who  died 
And  liveth,  whatsoe'er  betide  1 

Whose  are  eyes 
Tranquiller  than  starlight  skies. 

Only  a  little  chUd  \ 

For  whom  all  things  are : 
Spring  and  summer,  winter  wild. 

Sea  and  earth,  and  evezy  star, 
Time,  the  void,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Hell  and  heaven,  loss  and  gain  1 
life  and  death  are  his,  and  he 
Rests  in  Gk)d's  eternity. 

Arise,  arise  I 
Love  is  holy,  true,  and  wise^ 
Mirrored  in  the  tranquil  skies. 


A.  LITTLX  CHIU)  a  HONUHKHT. 
AZHAEL. 

I WB8  bending  o'er  inj  treasured  infimti 

O'er  his  inlWnal  bed  of  pun ; 

All  my  spirit  cloTen  to  its  fouudAtlaiu, 

Echoing  his  cries  again. 

They  went  crashing  through  aj  brain. 

Till  there  came  a  hollow,  hollow  knocking 

A.t  my  darling's  lowly  chamber  door, 

And  ray  tortured  heart  sank  tainting  in  me. 

For  I  knew  who  stood  before. 

Then  I  beheld  a  dnmb  and  dieadfnl  Presence,' 

Bhrondsd  in  long  rigid  folds  of  grey, 

Kever  daring  to  nnml  its  awfol  risage 

Before  the  blessid  day. 

I,  confrontjng,  barred  the  lowly  entrance ; 

Yea,  I  flung  my  bleeding  oonl  athwut. 

I  swore,  "Thy  touch  shall  ne'er  pollote  my  holy  «m 

Till  thon  tread  npon  my  heart  1 

Swift-sooled  he  is,  and  pore,  and  fur,  and  haj^. 

All  his  life  yet  pausing  in  the  bnd ; 

He  is  niins  eyes,  the  poise  of  all  my  being. 

Vital  warmth  and  iiamMng  blood  I 

I  have  looked  along  the  flowery  vistss 

Of  his  lovely  paradisal  spring; 

I  have  mosed,  and  seen  myself  beholding 

His  innocence  upon  the  wing, 

Flying  in  the  freehly-lilied  alleys. 

Blithely  dnging  ever  a  sweet  rhyme. 

Wilt  thou  strike  him  dead  before  me  ?    VTilt  thon  leftTc  n 

In  blind  silence  for  all  time  ? 

I  shall  look  for  long  npon  tiis  opening  beanty , 

See  the  sail  fiU  of  hU  gallant  youth. 

Fail  nnstieathing  of  a  generoos  keen  einiit 

Plashing  eager  for  the  Troth  I 

He  shall  defend  as,  and  delight  ns  old  and  weaiy. 

His  poor  weeidng  mother  there  and  me  I 

Will  it  melt  thee  pondering  how  long  and  dreary 

Without  him  all  our  way  wiU  be  t 

How  we  longed  and  piayed^and  wuted  for  him  I 

And  when,  hirer  thui  fond  hope  ooold  clalni. 

He  arrived  among  us,  how  our  hearts  le^  to  him. 

Blessing,  loving,  as  he  came." 

Falling  prone,  I  grovelling  entreated, 
"  Dreadful  Deity  I  for  once  be  kind  I  " 
Bnt,  implacable,  It  idly  swept  o'er  me 
A  mighty  moaning  wind; 
And  I  saw  my  baby  in  Its  drear  embraces, 
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BigH  oold,  and  rileot,  smitten  dead. 

Uetbongtit,  before  It  fled. 

In  pUM  of  Ansel,  the  awfnl  angpel, 

When  a  fold  feU  from  the  coantenanoe, 

Kethoogjit  I  saw,  0  miracle  I  the  Sariosr, 

With  a  world's  love  la  His  glance  I 

I  beheld  divinelj  hamai)  eyes  of  Jeens, 

XJntitbomable  seas  of  Borrowing ; 

I  uw,  like  flame,  upon  the  riven  forehead 

HIa  maitTT-crown  of  King  I 

"Paidon,  Lord,"  I  cried,  "Oh  take  mj  darling  I' 

Looking  in  Hla  face,  metboDgbt  He  muled. 

Ere  tbey  vanished.  In  the  chamber  kneeling 

I  yielded  Him  my  child. 

We  cuukot  reeist  the  temptation  to  udd  &  few  more  linea  from  an 
exquisite  lyric  entitled,  "  Knaic  and  the  Child  "  :— 

"When  the  little  child  was  giringi 

pTom  his  lips  came  softly  flowing, 

Flawing  dreamily  the  tone 

Of  a  bymn  that  asks  a  boon 

In  oMldiah  aooenta  of  the  Saviour, 

Who,  by  the  tore  in  his  behaviour. 

Showed  God  cherisbee  a  child; 

And  wbenaoe'er  pain  made  him  wild. 

His  mother  sang  it;  then,  released. 

The  child  himself  sang  on,  nor  ceased 

On  earth  till  he  commenced  in  beaven. 

For  I  think  that  fatal  even. 

While  upon  death's  wave  he  drifted. 

While  the  mist  of  life  waa  lifted. 

On  001  earth-sh<«e  he  heard  his  mother. 

And  pore  angels  on  the  other; 
We  and  they  hearing  the  low  voice  of  him  who  travelled. 
Between  ns,  darkling,  a  wee  pilgrim  who  the  mystery  nnravelled . " 

Many  oi  theee  variations  on  one  supreme  theme  are  goi^eous  in 
nlooring,  and  highly  and  delicately  wrought.  There  is  poured  into 
rreiy  qrmpatbetic  ear  much  of  human  etoiy,  and  in  the  form,  too,  of 
ligh  poetic  grace.  Mr.  Koel  has  in  several  volumes,  notably  in  hia 
'  livingBtone,"  and  in  his  "  Beatrice,"  revealed  an  extraordinary 
ease  of  the  lovelineaa  and  mystery  of  nature,  but  he  haa  never,  as  a 
toet,  stnu^  BO  high  or  dear  a  note  as  that  whioh  we  detect  in  this 
rolunw.  H.  K.  R. 
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m. 

Ths  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  "  suffering "  maj 
misleading  when  applied  to  thoae  who  miunliun  a  eteadfast  belief 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  In  the  f^nstle  to  tlie  Corinthians 
Apostle  ^al  wrote,  "  As  the  sufferings  of  Christ  aboand  in  us,  bo 
ooDSolatioQ  also  aboundetih  by  Christ."  True,  indeed,  is  it  that  " 
ache  of  suffering  ia  a  part  of  its  medidine."  The  homui  heart,  hi 
ever,  is  large  enough  for  two  diverse  emotions.  The  child,  who  f 
fevered  lips  and  heavy  eyelids,  is  nestled  in  a  fond  mother's  arms, 
pillowed  on  her  loving  bosom,  finds  an  indescribable  soothing 
comfort  He  who  was  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  acquainted  » 
grief,"  spoke  of  H'"  own  "  joy,"  which  He  dedred  should  make 
that  of  His  disoipIeB.  After  the  enumeration  of  his  unparalli 
Bufibrings  (3  Corinthians  si.),  St.  I^ul  says  that  such  was  " 
abundanoe  of  the  revelations "  granted  to  him,  as  to  make  necea 
a  special  form  of  trial  to  preeerve  him  from  bdng  "  exalted  al 
measure."    Even  Ooethe  has  iida  thought — 

"He  who  ne'er  eats  his  bread  with  sighs. 
Or  through  the  live-long  night 
Ne'er  weeping  on  his  pillow  lies, 
Enows  not  Divine  delight  * 

liothing  is  m<n«  to  be  guanled  a^inst  than  a  hard-minded  in 
dulity  as  to  the  near  presence  of  Ood  with  a  su&ring  disciple.  H 
not  that  love  which  is  infinite  find  pleasure  in  communlcal 
itself  ?  Must  not  the  profound  peace  of  the  Divine  nature  tranqoiJ 
thoee  who,  in  their  troublee  and  fears,  oome  into  real  relationi 
with  Him  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  He  who  lights  up  the  sappl 
with  its  lailliancy,  gives  to  fiowers  their  perfume,  and  to  biids 
music  of  their  song,  is  held  hack,  in  the  lonely  plaoe  of  preyer,  f 
hallowed  interchanges  of  affection  with  tiie  trusting  e^iirit  of 
rational  child  ?  If  the  presence  of  a  wise  and  sympathetic  fri 
t»eatiiea  oonscdation,  must  not  the  presence  of  "  the  Father  of 
spirits  of  all  fleah  "  inbreathe  an  unutterable  quiet  and  nlinging  tz 
when  we  have  oome  to  learn  the  meaning  and  reality  of  that  affini 
When  there  is  tiie  repose  of  confiding  faith  on  the  port  of  mac,  tJ 
will  be  the  ke^nng  of  the  heart  in  "  perfect  peace "  aa  the  pai 
Ood. 
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Dr.  Gtrandpierre,  at  Paris,  in  some  "  Meditations  dedicated  to  the 
Afflicted,"  tolls,  with  &  tender  patiios,  of  the  desolatioiis  that  fell  upon 
his  home.  A  most  beloved  wife  and  some  of  hie  children  were  swept 
off  hy  fever ;  Borrow  "  like  a  vast  winding-Bheet "  shadowed  hie  exists 
ence;  it  seemed  as  if  "all  earthly  joys  were  lost  to  him."  He 
declared,  nerertheleaa,  that  Ood,  by  "  His  ine&ble  consolations,  had 
w  swallowed  up  his  griefs  in  the  ocean  of  His  boundless  love,  that  at 
some  moments  he  asked  himself  if  that  happiness  he  possessed  in  his 
trial  was  not  greater  than  that  which  he  possessed  before.  When  all 
other  happiness  fails  us,"  he  adds, "  that  of  belonging  to  Thee,  O  God, 
that  of  loving  Thee,  of  doing  Thy  will,  of  devoting  ourselves  to  Thy 
Kirioe,  increases  so  much  as  completely  to  fill  the  capacity  of  the 
sonl."  It  is  so  with  other  forms  of  trial.  Two  or  tliree  centuries  ago, 
a  pious  iHshop  of  Geneva  was  brought  into  great  disrepute,  but  he 
absolutely  refused  to  let  any  of  his  ministers  or  friends  break  the  force 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  publicly  made  against  him  ;  for,  he 
said,  "  I  am  not  my  own  :  I  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
nothing  will  fall  upon  me  that  He  does  not  permit.  If  it  is  Hie  wish 
that  I  diould  live  under  this  cloud,  it  is  my  wish.  When  it  is  His 
will  that  I  should  not  live  under  it,  then  it  will  depart."  Meanwhile, 
in  entirely  rolling  bis  burden  on  the  Lord,  dealing  only  with  Him, 
making  Him  "  the  habitation  whereunto  he  did  continually  reeort," 
he  found  a  peace,  swelling  at  times  into  rapture,  in  the  drawing  nigh 
of  Qod  unto  his  soul. 

Through  all  the  ages  the  facts  of  this  experience  of  Divine  support 
and  consolation  in  the  depths  of  sorrow  are  incontestable.  It  is  when 
their  Mth  has  placed  Qod  at  the  head  of  all  perplexities  and  events, 
and  has  hushed  all  fears  of  contingencies  and  results — then  trusting 
ones,  while  outwardly  suffering,  have  found  in  the  centre  oC  their  soul 
an  unbroken  and  supreme  peace. 

Qod  is  onr  true  life,  as  the  atmosphere  is  that  of  plants.  When 
He  has  ceased  to  be  the  necessity  of  our  souls,  we  have  fallen  into  a 
condition  that  must  ultimately  end  tn  utter  desolation.  The  solitude 
into  which  alienation  from  the  "  life  of  Ood  "  will  bring  the  spirit, 
most  be  one  that  will  confound  and  overwhelm  in  terror.  And  can 
the  pitying  Father  look  unconcernedly  upon  this  chronic  evil  of  our 
face — estrangement  from  Himself  ?  Is  it  not  in  Him  we  "  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  "  ?    Can  He  unpityingly  behold  as  receiving 
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every  moment  the  perpetual  stream  of  TTin  merdes,  &nd  yet  ramaini 
coldlj'  indiffermt  to  the  immeasurable  goodness  that  has  overhang  ( 
life?  Must  He  not  yearn  for  the  return  of  Hiti  children  to  Smse 
By  the  deptJis  of  onr  need,  and  by  the  infinite  richness  of  His  natv 
must  He  not  want  ns  to  come  into  fellowship  with  Himself?  M 
not  that  "  first  and  greatest  commandment,"  that  we  shonld  love  H 
with  "  all  our  heart  and  mind  and  strengtli,"  have  bad  in  part 
origin  in  the  de«re  for  the  bliss  of  His  creatures  ? 

As  yon  read  the  Bible  yon  wiU  note  that  tiiere  are  two  moral  o 
ditiona  into  which  the  Divine  Father  would  conduct  our  we 
tempted,  and  suffering  race.  The  first  is  that  initial  blessedness 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  end  of  the  providential  hisbxj 
€be  descendants  of  Abraham, — that  they  might "  bbt  thbih  bopi 
OoD."  The  second  is  that  completer  blessedness,  set  forth  in  i 
latter  part  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  as  uhion  wrrH  OoD.  Beantifal 
the  order  and  gradation  I  Transcendent  is  this  method  for  the  edn 
don  unto  saintlinees  of  the  sons  of  God  I  The  moltifold  testim< 
of  the  first  revelation  is,  that  sinful  and  eoffering  men  shonld  look 
God,  wfut  for  God,  expect  help  and  salvation  only  from  God.  1 
second,  after  the  Divine  Man  has  become  our  example,  atonement,  a 
fountain  of  grace,  invites  us,  until  the  day  of  glorious  recompense, 
repose  upon  Qod  in  the  oneness  of  peaceful  submisdon,  infinite  tn 
and  restful  love.  Thus,  through  the  centuries,  God  leads  on  I 
liuman  race  to  the  final  oonsummation  of  His  full  f^ory,  uid  ma 
full  redemption. 

And  you  who,  in  yoiu:  sore-heartednees,  have  been  led  to  read  tit 
lines,  through  the  awakening  of  conscience,  are  acted  npcm  by  < 
things  that  you  suffer.  Guard  against  the  thought  that  it  is  only 
specifically  religious  institutions  God  teaches  the  human  spirit  ^ 
providences  are  His  ministries  of  influence.  Yours,  it  may  he, 
observers  has  been  b^uty  of  natural  character.  But  there  has  be 
no  sense  of  God.  The  Divine  Fatli^  would  saperadd,  in  your  futi 
history,  that  recognition  of  Himself  which  alone  can  preserve  jo 
nature  from  running  into  deterioration,  and  can  guide  you  an 
from  the  pursuit  of  happiness  merely,  to  a  path  on  which  you  will  & 
blessednees.  A  prosperous  life,  unattended  by  any  real  devotiot 
feeling,  is  the  most  dangerous  ordeal  through  which  a  mortal  can  pa 
It  is  like  long^Kxintinued  sunshine  over  summer  landscapes :  prde 
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and  meadows  cry  out  for  th3  shad&s  and  rains  to  restore  thorn  to 
frashness  and  baauty.  To  Israel  God  said,  "  I  spake  unto  thee  in  thy 
proipwity;  but  thou  saidst,  I  will  not  hear"  (Jeremiah  xxii.  21). 
But  you  set  apart  from  your  fellows,  weighed  down  by  heart-wounds, 
now  craYS  the  comfort  of  the  God  of  your  life.  To  you,  according  to 
what  is  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  the  Lord  is  saying,  "  I 
bsTB  refined  thee,  but  not  as  silver  J"  He  has  not — as  men  seek  what 
is  precious  in  silver  ore— sought  in  you  what  was  of  intrinsic  value, 
bat  has  sought  to  show  you  your  poverty  in  order  that  you  may 
become  rich ;  and  in  His  grace  He  chooses  you  when  you  go  to  Him 
with  the  cry,  *'  Look  upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain ; "  and,  with 
this  cry,  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  that  alienation  in  which  you  have 
been  living.  One  of  the  best  and  most  scholarly  of  writers  tells  us 
that  when  Jehovah  said  to  Hbe  prophet,  '*  Comfort  ya,  comfort  ye  My 
people ;  speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,''  He  added  that  her  *'  guilt 
was  accepted;"  ''fully  and  submissively  she  acknowledged  it."* 
Penitent  acknowledgment  of  the  guilt  of  our  estrangement  is  the 
bcjginning  of  ail  moral  recovery  and  Divine  consolation. 

Acknowledge  also  the  infinite  mercy  of  those  afflictive  dispen- 
sations which  are  loosening  your  hold  of  the  secular  and  the  worldly, 
and  are  leading  you  to  take  hold  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual.  May 
it  not  be  a  superficial  view  which  has  taught  you  to  regard  "  the  teirible 
contraste  and  inequalities  of  society"  as  offering  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  the  mystery  of  Divine  Providence  ?  A  mere 
truism,  indeed,  it  is  to  say  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  form  one  of 
the  darkest  chapters  of  human  histoiy.  But  might  not  faith  in 
Providence  be  staggered  as  it  witnesses  the  ease  and  prosperous 
circamstanoes  of  men  ?  A  heavenly  watcher  who  had  looked  on  the 
lich  man  of  the  Lord's  parable,  faring  sumptuously  every  day^  and 
clothed  in  his  white,  priceless  linen,  and  in  robes  dazzling  with  the 
dye  of  imperial  colours ;  and  had  watched  Lazarus  laid  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  crumbs,  might 
have  felt  that  herein  was  the  mystery  of  Providence,  that  one  man 
had  80  little  to  come  between  him  and  heaven,  and  so  little  to  k^ 
bim  from  setting  his  hope  in  Grod,  while  the  other  had  so  much  to 
hold  him  down  in  worldliness,  and  to  prevent  that  *'  noble  discontent " 

♦  ••  Speaker's  Conunentary,''  p.  v. 
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which  can  only  be  satisfied  with  God.  Elxceedingly  suggestive  an 
those  words  of  Jesus  when  He  represents  Abraham  as  reminding  tb 
rich  man  t^t  lAzams  had  "  received  hie  evU  things"  and  that  1hei« 
fore,  after  death,  he  was  "  comforted,"  The  evil  things  had  been  tin 
searching  ways  of  purifying  which  the  fallen  human  natore  required 
After  this  cleansing,  the  blessed  angels  bent  over  Lasarus,  as  he  died,  m. 
counted  their  glorious  plumage  soiled  in  bearing  his  spirit  from  th 
dust  to  the  festal  banquet  of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  ricbes,  wi(] 
their  temptations  to  indulgence  and  ostentatian,  are  apt  to  fold  in  sell 
imporiianoe,  and  steep  In  self-complacencies.  High  places  often  wai^  & 
oousrience,  make  crooked  poliries  an  apparent  necessity,  and  benomi 
the  moral  sense  by  questionable  complianoes.  There  is  no  man  wb 
will  not  be  amazed  at  the  lost  day  that  be  has  been  saved,  but  w 
know  what  the  Great  Teacher  said  of  the  difficulty  of  tlie  salvvtiai 
of  those  who  have  riches. 

If,  then,  with  what  are  termed  "  good  things,"  those  that  men  cal 
evil  have  oome  Ukewise,  do  not  complain,  but  say :  "  Deep,  0  Lord,  i 
the  love  thai  has  led  me  into  these  shaded  places  of  sorrow.  Giodon 
is  the  wisdom  that  has  drawn  me  into  these  deserts  of  solitude,  that 
may  learn  where  the  hidden  wells  of  consolation  are,  Ko  longe 
would  I  forget  Thy  overruling  hand.  Bebuked  and  humbled,  I  woul 
not  hide  myself  from  the  chastisement  Thou  hast  seen  it  beet  for  m 
to  Huffiir.  Teach  me  to  submit  to  the  blow,  and  to  smite  it  upo 
myself  in  utter  resignation  to  Thy  will.  Show  me  how  the  Saviou 
accepted  the  loss  of  all  earth's  riches  an  d  honours,  and  conform  me  t 
Him  who,  by  His  willing  denial  of  all  things  beside  Thee,  passe 
where  He  is  mode  glad  for  ever  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenann 
Better  for  me  to  be  stripped  and  impoverished,  than  to  be  left  to  clin 
to  riches  whi(^  were  leaving  my  life  without  a  recognition  of  Thysel 
and  were  preparing  a  smooth  and  easy  path  for  my  spirit  to  pass  as 
beggared  bankrupt  into  an  eternal  state." 

"  Source  of  my  life's  reErcsUng  BpriDg«, 
Whose  pr««enoe  in  mj  heart  siistoins  me, 

Thj  love  ^ipointed  pleasant  tUngB, 
Thj  meroy  ordera  all  that  pains  me. 

We  DMd  OB  much  the  cross  we  besr 
As  ur  we  breathe— as  light  we  sec ; 

It  draws  iu  to  Thy  side  in  prayer. 
It  binds  Us  to  our  strength  in  Tfaee.' 
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Wordsworih  in  some  el^iac  verses  has  said,  "A  deep  distress  has 
humanised  my  soul."  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  men  and  women, 
by  their  intended  or  unintended  wrongs  towards  others,  create  or  trans- 
mit, nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sufferings  of  the  race  ?  Must  not  this, 
then,  be  a  purpose  of  sorrow — ^to  make  us  considerate  ?  It  is  indeed  true— 
and  an  awful  truth  it  is — ^that  the  temper  of  some  men  is  little  improved 
under  trial.  "  They  never  learn  to  see  anything  except  in  its  relation 
to  themselves.  They  keep  growing  drier,  and  smaller,  and  deader  the 
longer  they  live — thinking  less  of  other  people,  and  more  of  them- 
selves and  their  past  experience,  as  they  go  on  withering."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  of  these  lines  must  bear  testimony,  after  a 
wide  observation  in  this  and  other  lands,  that  under  the  discipline  of 
suffering  asperity  has  been  taken  away,  an  exquisite  sensibility  has 
come  over  a  hitherto  hard  nature,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  sweet- 
mindednesB  and  gentleness  very  touching  to  witness.  Sympathy, 
patience,  benignity  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  brother,  are  the 
flowers  of  a  soil  watered  by  tears.  Men  of  a  noble,  albeit  hard 
integrity,  have  been  strangely  softened  by  the  sorrows  they  have 

endured. 

**  The  good  are  better  made  by  iU, 
As  odoors  crushed  are  sweeter  stUl." 

Thus  men  come  to  that  self-forgetfulness  in  which  true  blessedness 
is  found,  and  to  that  love  to  their  neighboiu*  which,  with  supreme  love 
to  Infinite  Goodness,  constitutes  the  perfection,  rest,  and  glory  of  the 
creatore.  Oh,  most  worthy  end  of  the  chastisements  of  our  God ! 
Harely  can  Divine  love  more  truly  disclose  itself  than  by  the  working 
out  in  us  of  our  highest  capabilities,  and  preparing  us  by  these  afflic- 
tive methods  for  the  eternal  ages  of  glory.  Who  will  not  say.  Lead 
me,  0  Father,  into  the  school  of  trial,  and  help  me  to  acquiesce  in 
the  inevitable  sorrows  of  mortality,  if  out  of  this  crucified  self-life 
a  true  life  of  love  to  Thee  and  to  man  shall  find  its  beginning?  The 
issue  will  be  a  bliss  inconceivable  and  everlasting.  •  •  •  •  ♦ 

(To  be  canUrmed,) 


SociETT  is  nothing  without  love ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and 
fftoes  are  bat  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
where  there  is  no  love. — Lord  Bacon. 
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S|re  lEnlt  of  h  S»am  of  @in^». 

Mk,  QLADSTONE'a  Calmiet  has  shown  great  contage  and  firnmess 
peredsting  in  the  evacuation  of  Gandahar,  Tt  is  the  final  and  deoE) 
oondemnatdon  of  the  policy  of  annexation  which  Lord  Ljtton  was  x 
out  to  India  to  conduct  from  the  Asian  ade  of  our  Kmpre,  wh 
Lord  Beaconsfield  pushed  it  forward  torn  the  European,  and  whi 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  was  intended  to  bring  the  whole 
Southern  Asia,  from  the  Chineee  frontier  to  the  seaboard  of  A 
Uinor,  more  or  lees  directly  under  our  sway.  Lord  BeacoiiE£< 
dreamed  a  dream  of  Empire  as  Premier  of  England,  which  rivalB  I 
most  brilliant  TiaouB  of  his  imagination  when  he  gave  loose  to  it 
his  romances ;  and  if  the  unspeakable  Turk  had  not  by  his  horri 
barbarity  and  lust  BO  outraged  the  humanity  and  decency  of  Euro 
that  a  passion  of  fierce  indignation  was  kindled  which  swept  eve 
thing  before  it,  and  compelled  the  Tory  Government  to  set  its  poi 
to  a  new  key-note,  while  it  fixed  the  eye  of  the  oountiy  veiy  clos 
on  its  schemes,  the  vision  might  have  become  a  reality,  and  we  mi| 
by  this  time  have  been  saddled  with  the  Protectorate  of  well-nigh  ti 
the  world.  It  is  well  that  we  should  understand  clearly  from  wl 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  our  parliamentary  system  have  delivered  us,  bef 
this  viuon  fades  as  it  is  fast  fading,  &om  our  sight. 

There  is  no  need  to  recur  to  the  sad  and  shameful  stoi;  of  i 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  flight  and  death  of  its  ruler,  whose  bl< 
lies  at  our  door,  and  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  country  which 
professed  that  we  came  to  save.  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  t 
quarrel  with  Shore  Ali,  and  the  conquest  of  Cabul,  was  but  part  o 
larger  scheme  of  conquest ;  and  that  the  "  scientific  frontier "  ree 
meant  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  the  western  border  of  Beloochisi 
right  down  to  the  sea.  Lord  Lytton  in  1879  prepared  and  sent  ho 
a  minute  for  the  information  of  his  Government  which  contained 
most  flagitious  proposals,  and  which  made  the  security  or  the  fane 
security,  of  our  Indian  Empire  the  one  consideration  by  whidi  en 
thing  in  Southern  Asia  was  to  stand  or  fall.  The  recent  debates 
Parliament  directed  public  attention  strongly  to  this  minute ;  and ' 
mwe  that  it  is  looked  at  the  mors  iniquitous  does  it  appear,  L< 
Lytton  did  himself  vetj  evil  service  by  provoking  debate  on 
Indian  Administration,     The  papers  which  are  now  made  pub 
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though  the  whole  of  them  probably  have  not  come  to  lights  lay  bare 
the  secret  springs  of  much'  that  was  mysterious  in  Lord  Beaconsiield's 
policy ;  and  cast  a  fatal  blaze  of  light  upon  the  secret  dealings  with 
the  Porte,  which  have  left  a  white  elephant^  in  the  shape  of  Cyprus, 
and  a  nominal  Protectorate  of  Asia  Minor,  on  our  hands. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  haj3  always  believed  that  England  is  an  Asian 
rather  than  a  European  power,  and  that  the  true  centre  of  our  Empire 
is  Delhi.  His  Administration  came  near  to  make  it  so.  But  for  that 
inconvenient  habit  of  Parliament  to  expect  to  know  something  of 
what  is. going  on,  and  that  more  than  inconvenient  habit  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  take  care  that  it  shall  know  a  great  deal,  we  might  have 
found  ourselves  irretrievably  committed  to  obligations  with  regard  to 
vast  regions  of  Asia,  compared  with  which  our  present  engagements 
—enough  in  all  ccnscience  to  task  the  strength  and  strain  the 
resources  of  the  strongest  and  richest  of  peoples — would  be  but  child's- 
play.  Cyprus  we  have  got  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  Candahar  at 
the  other,  as  the  mere  wrecks  of  this  great  scheme  of  Empire  which 
the  Fates  have  shattered ;  Candahar  is  quietly  being  evacuated  and 
restored  to  its  rightful  owners;  and  let  us  hope  that  Cyprus  will 
follow  it  soon,  under  guarantees  that  it  shall  be  decently  ruled.  The 
desperate  struggle  which  the  Tories  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  keep  Candahar  now  they  have  got  it,  has  its  explanation  in  the 
fact,  that  it  is  a  bit  of  a  great  scheme  which  strongly  fascinated  the 
imagination  of  the  T017  leaders,  and  they  cannot  bear  to  part  with  it, 
while  they  see  a  hope  that  if  Candahar  can  be  permanently  attached 
to  our  Empire,  it  may  necessitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  scheme 
after  all — for  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Toiy  leaders  see  plainly 
enough  that  our  frontier  can  never  stop  at  Candahar. 

The  minute  itself  informs  the  Home  Government  of  what  the 
Oovemor-Goneral  thought  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Indian 
Empire ;  and  with  that  minute  in  its  possession  the  Cabinet  suffered 
^  to  go  on  with  the  Afghan  war.  That  was  but  the  first  move  of 
many  moves  which  were  to  secure  the  desirable  frontier ;  and  there 
can  be  litUe  doubt  we  imagine  that  the  Premier  had  the  whole  scheme 
in  his  mind's  eye,  if  indeed  he  did  not  suggest  it  to  Lord  Lytton, 
^'hen  he  made  the  celebrated  remark  about  the  scientific  frontier 
which  'threw  the  British  public  off-  the  scent,  and  set  it  debating 
furiously  about  the  military  value  of  the  command  of  the  northern 
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dibowAia  of  the  passee  from  India  into  Afghanirta 
aim  of  the  Govemor-Oeneial  was  tlie  Hindoo  K 
round  A  fgbftni'rt-*"  and  Beloochistan  to  the  TTiriiati  j 
Lord  Lytton,  was  our  true  and  only  safe  frontier, 
which  it  was  hoped  that,  by  a  friendly  arrangemen 
divide  Western  Afaa  between  the  empires,  we  might 
not  jfA  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  secret  agreement  wi 
evident  that  communications  passed  between  the  t' 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  an  understanding  that 
of  Western  Asia  north  and  south  of  the  Oxus  migh 
be  shared  between  the  two  empires,  and  that  move 
end  in  view  might  at  once  be  set  on  foot.  But  it  is 
some  definite  promise  of  Bussia  not  to  advance  on 
the  Forragn  OfiGoe  officials.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
it,  and  his  answer  gave  the  impression  that  he  kno' 
than  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  say.  If  that  doov 
part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  plot;  forap 
very  much  like  a  plot^  th««  must  have  been,  unl 
deliberately  invented  the  statement  made  to  Shore 
was  ready  to  join  England  in  the  absorption  of  Afg 
And  this  I  believe  sets  in  its  true  light  Ijcad  Bee 
pean  policy.  It  was  the  aggrandisement  of  En^ai 
fashion  which  he  could  understand  or  believe  in.  '^ 
Beoconsfield  justice,  and  recognise  that  he  has  a  vei^ 
of  the  governing  capacity  of  the  J'Vgli"*'  race,  an< 
destiny,  especially  with  regard  to  that  Asia  whidi 
The  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  and  the  quasi-Frotecton 
the  Sultan's  most  fruitful  dominions  in  Asia,  wei 
policy  working  from  the  European  nde.  He  saw  t 
cS  the  £m|ure  was  imminent,  and  he  thought  thi 
would  make  Great  Britain  the  heir.  Lord  Lytton  i 
Aighanistan,  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  Europe ;  and  i 
that  in  the  approaching  catastrophe  of  Islam,  £ng] 
influence  at  onoe  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
Bp6ll  over  Persia,  and  so  be  the  efiectiTe  ruler  (^  the  J 
the  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  confines  of  Chii 
just  what  wa  are  establishing  and  are  destined  to 
quite  other  arts  than  those  of  which  Lord  BeaconsI 
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will  oome  to  us  in  time  by  peaceful  arts  and  industries,  and  not  by 
military  raids  or  diplomatic  tricks. 

And  these  are  the  Imperial  schemes  which  the  Turk  by]  his  un- 
fipeakaUe  barbarities  broke  up  and  destroyed.  There  is  a  striking 
vision  of  Nemesis  here.  The  Bulgarian  horrors,  which  the  Tories 
tried  to  ignore  or  to  extenuate,  really  defeated  their  policy  and  saved 
England  from  grave  humiliation  and  loss.  When  once  the  heart  of 
England  was  roused  as  Mr.  Gladstone  roused  it,  the  Ministry  which 
oould  see  nothing  so  veiy  dreadful  in  those  horrible  atrocities,  was 
doomed,  and  its  policy  with  it;  and  now  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
genius  will  no  longer  guide  it — for  there  is  little  probability  that  he 
will  ever  be  Premier  again — ^the  party  is  not  likely  to  commit  itself 
to  such  adventurous  enterprises,  as  to  undertake  for  England  the 
Protectorate  of  half  the  civilised  world. 

The  Gladstone  Cabinet  has  rendered  a  noble  service  to  the  country 
and  to  humanity  at  large  in  resigning  possession  of  Candahar.  The 
temptation  is  s1ax>ng  to  retain  it.  Englishmen  have  a  natural  longing 
to  have  the  strong  places  of  the  earth  in  their  hands.  It  is  wonderful 
how  many  of  them  they  hold.  And  Gandahar  is  a  very  strong  place, 
and  the  military  caste,  which  has  a  strong  influence  on  English 
fiodety,  is  strong  for  its  retention.  But  the  Government  persists  in 
repeating  that  we  have  no  right  to  hold  it,  and  that  the  holding  it 
would  present  in  an  altogether  false  light  the  policy  by  which  our 
Indian  Empire  will  henceforth  be  ruled.  Our  policy  is  peaceful 
development  within  our  own  safe  borders,  and  friendly  relations  as 
far  as  may  be  possible  with  the  peoples^around.  We  wish  them  to 
feel  that  they  may  dwell  by  us  *'  safely,  and  quiet  from  the  fear  of 
evil"  The  evacuation  of  Candahar  will  convey  to  them  that  assurance 
more  powerfully  than  the  most  emphatic  protestations.  They  will  see 
that  Great  Britain  can  not  only  advance  but  retire  of  her  own  free  will, 
end  give  up  valuable  territory  which  she  has  acquired,  because  she  has 
no  right  to  make  her  own  security  the  only  law  of  her  action,  and  to 
treat  the  free  peoples  surrounding  her  as  the  mere  pieces  in  her  game 
of  State.  The  Indian  princes  and  people  will  learn  that  justice  is  not 
a  mere  word  of  the  lip  with  us,  but  a  sacred  principle  of  action^  to 
which  we  axe  ready  to  adhere  to  our  own  hurt ;  and  if  the  Government 
has  the  eame  courage  in  the  matter  of  the  Boers,  and  enters  into 
i^^gotiations  with  them  without  waiting  for  a  victory  to  soothe  our 
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pride  ftnd  enable  ub  to  dictete  the  terms  of  peaoe,  it  will  mark  a  gn 
stop  in  advooce  in  a  Christian  sense  in  the  conduct  of  our  Impraiala&L 
But  in  Uie  matter  of  the  evacuation  of  Caodahar,  the  hurt  baa  : 
ezisteDoe  except  in  the  eyee  of  greed  or  omlntion ;  the  real  intereete 
the  nadon,  there  can  be  no  question,  are  aorred  hy  its  evacnatic 
Were  Candahar  the  outpost  of  our  Empire  we  should  became  at  on 
directly  interested  in  Central  Asian  aSiirs.  Herat,  Merv,  wen 
become  in  turn'  the  outpoete  of  Candahar ;  and  there  would  be  no  n 
rest  for  us  but  in  holding  the  fronti^  betwe«i  the  Feraan  a 
Russian  empires  at  Asterabad.  The  possession  of  Candahar  wot 
render  a  predominating  influence  in  Persia  essential  to  our  securi 
Candahar  can  be  attocked  in  force  from  the  side  of  Peoraa ;  Bel 
Lahore,  Feehawur,  cannot.  With  India  oontented  and  prospero 
we  can  smile  at  Central  Auan  intrigues  behind  our  formidal 
barrier  of  moontains ;  but  if  we  undertake  to  garrison  an  outp 
Dey ond  them,  we  put  it  into  the  power  of  every  adventurons  taw 
in  the  unaettied  r^ons  into  which  Russia  is  seeking  future  impo 
rishment  and  distress,  to  trouble  our  peace.  All  these  oonsideratic 
the  Ciovemment  have  justly  appreciated,  and  no  pressure  or  pleadi 
has  tempted  them  to  swerve  from  the  righteous  course  which  they  1 
laid  down.  Their  policy  is  to  make  England  staonger,  richer,  mi 
happy,  more  hopeful ;  and  th^  know  that  this  will  send  a  new  n 
of  life  -  to  the  extremities  of  our  Empire.  They  will  work  on  i 
centre,  and  nourish  the  heart,  while  taking  wise  care  of  the  extiei 
ties ;  but  they  are  firmly  resolved  against  any  extension  of  bon 
which  would  involve  a  new  staain  on  the  central  spring,  the  heart 
Ilngland,  wbciice  all  the  governing  faculty  which  we  are  conatan 
using  in'the  world's  service  ultimately  flows.  We  are  near  enougk 
breaking  stiain  already ;  a  fresh  pressure  would  have  immediate  ■ 
disastrous  rssults.  And  if  they  want  an  eloquent  justiflcation  : 
their  policy  they  may  find  it  in  the  flash  of  insight  which  his  gen 
for  a  moment  lent  to  Lwd  Beaconsfield,  and  which  be  expnesed 
the  following  memorable  words,  with  wMch  for  onoe  we  can  heart 
agree,  "  But,  my  Lords,  the  key  of  India  is  not  Hevat  or  Candah 
The  key  of  India  is  London.  The  majesty  and  sovereignty,  I 
spirit  and  vigour  of  your  Parliament ;  the  inexhaustible  reeouit 
the  ingenuity  and  determination  of  your  people — these  are  the  k( 
of  India."  J.  Budwin  Bsowir. 
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Ajtothes  conspicuous  name  has  been  added  to  the  roll  of  murdered 
monarchs.  How  long  the  list  is !  Every  dynasty  has  its  martyrs. 
Even  the  sovereigns  whose  thrones  have  been  invested  with  re- 
ligions reverence  and  Divine  homage  have  fallen  victims  to  malice, 
treachery,  and  ambition.  Constitutional  kings  as  well  as  Oriental 
despots,  the  chiefs  of  democratic  republics  and  the  heroes  of  pro- 
gress and  of  liberty,  have  not  been  safe  from  the  machinations  of 
political  rivalry  or  personal  revenge.  The  sceptre  has  often  been 
forced  from  tlie  hands  of  English  princes.  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and 
Stuart  have  been  rolled  in  the  dust ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexander 
II.  is  more  pathetic  than  that  of  his  grandfather,  more  hideous  than 
that  of  Heniy  of  Navarre,  less  tolerable  than  that  of  Henry  YI.,  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Louis  XYI.,  or  Charles  I.,  less  explicable  than  that 
of  William  the  Silent  or  President  Lincoln. 

It  seems  that  the  passions  and  enmities  of  classes,  the  internecine 
hatred  of  race  and  religion,  clash  in  the  person  of  kings,  and  that 
high  station  makes  a  conspicuous  battle-field  for  hostile  mediocrities. 
Virtue,  and  even  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  character,  have  been 
DO  preservatives.  Often  the  star  of  the  morning  has  fallen,  and  even 
the  dove  has  moved  unclean  birds  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

Thus  it  often  seems,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  that  the  prince  who 
meant  well,  and  aimed  with  pure  desire  at  the  benefit  and  safety  of 
his  people,  is  the  victim  of  another's  folly,  and  of  his  predecessors' 
sins.  So  now  the  emancipator  of  the  serfs,  the  Bussian  prince  who 
has  had  more  sympathy  with  the  people  than  any  of  his  ancestors, 
has  been  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  untamed  spirit  which  by  his  very 
clemoicyhe  had  done  so  much  to  liberate.  The  miscreants  who  have 
succeeded,  by  their  dense  stupidity,  fiendish  cruelty,  and  pestilent 
and  criminal  lunacy,  in  destroying  Alexander  IL,  have  written  their 
own  infamy  on  the  page  of  history,  and  canonized  the  name  and 
cause  of  the  murdered  Czar.  It  would  seem,  in  their  reckless  folly, 
as  if  they  had  branded  with  their  cursed  deeds  the  nobler  passions  of 
patriotism  and  liberty  which  they  have  profaned  by  sharing.  The 
Theebausand  Kalcallisof  barbarism  seem  respectable  and  enlightened 
men  by  the  side  of  these  masked  felons.  The  moral  rottenness 
whidi  has  accompanied  and  defiled  a  desire  for  enlightenment,  the 
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Bjxrit  of  mnrder  breathed  }3iy  girls  and  students,  Uuters  the  &ir  boe 
of  liberty,  and  films  the  open  eyes  of  sdenoeL  This  is  the  croelleBt  of 
all  things,  that  half  the  world  will,  in  oonsequence,  loathe  even  light 
and  liberty  iteelf.  ChriHtaans,  however,  ou^t  to  remember  that  the 
holiest  cause  on  earth  has  been  at  times  oompTonuaed  with  the  eartUy 
ambitions,  cruelties,  and  oormptiona  of  its  professors;  but  God's 
truth  itself  oould  not  be  oontaminated  by  the  vioee  of  Pope  Alexindef 
TI.,  nor  by  the  horroia  of  the  Bpanish  Inquintion,  nor  by  any  of 
the  crimes  perpetrated  in  its  name.  So  virtue,  sdenoe,  edighten- 
ment,  and  liberty  will  not  be  permanently  defiled  by  the  loathsome 
emtnvce  of  these  pretenders.  The  wiath  of  man  can  itself  be  Dude 
to  pruse  God,  the  remainder  thereof  He  will  restzain.  The  altars  of 
freedom  are  now  st&ined  wiUi  innocent  blood  shed  by  her  own 
priests ;  but  the  altars  will  outlive  the  stain.  One  solemn  imimanon 
is  forced  upon  ns — we  see  what  civilization  will  oome  to  without 
God,  what  scientific  iqtpliancee  are,  in  the  hand  of  utter  andrackleEt 
selfiishnees.  A  prophetic  burden  seems  rung  out  with  the  fnnenl 
knell  of  the  Gzar.  Modern  Europe  will  not  be  saved,  with  militar] 
organization,  mtax>-glycerine,  and  electric  light.  Constitutions  and 
imperial  policies,  natural-selection  and  scientific  frontier^  popnlai 
education,  culture  and  (esthetics,  blue  china,  and  Great  ExhilntionB 
and  Armstrong  guns  will  not  save  England,  Busaia,  fVanoe,  oi 
Germany  from  a  retm^  to  barbarism.  The  fox  has  fottened  on  thi 
Palatini  and  grass  has  grown  in  the  streets  of  London,  Faiic^  am] 
Moscow,  but  not  for  the  last  time,  if  the  message  of  the  Cron,  whid: 
can  alone  save  men  from  utt«r  barbarism,  be  forgotten  by  the  natdons 
There  is  a  process  of  degradation,  of  evolution  downwards,  as  well 
as  development  upwards,  ever  ready  to  take  efiect,  when  men  wilfollj 
blind  themselves  to  the  supernatural  order  of  things,  whii^  abidei 
while  stars  fall  from  heaven  and  the  foundations  of  the  eartli 
tremble. 

With  bereaved  and  heart-broken  fomilies,  smdi  leagues  above  ns 
we  feel  a  sorrowing  sympathy ;  witti  true  lovers  of  liberty  we  Utlerlj 
condole ;  to  Christiaii  workers  we  cry,  "  Awake !  work  and  piaj 
without  ceasing,  for  the  time  is  short."  H.  R.  B. 


Bepbhtahce  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  wherein  sin  ke^  i 
man  prisoner. — Fellham. 
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Self 'Sacrifice,  By  the  Eev.  John  Cooper.  Also  by  the  same  author, 
The  Province  of  Law  in  the  FaM  amd  Recovery  of  Man,  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  object  of  the  first  of  these  works  is  to  show  that  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  manifested  by  the  Lord  Jesus  is  designed  to  beget  and 
nourish  the  same  disposition  in  those  who  profess  to  be  His  disciples. 
The  object  of  the  second  is  *'  to  place  the  leading  facts  in  the  religious 
experience  of  man  in  the  order  of  law.**  Both  works  are  calculated 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  will  repay  its  exercise.  It  will  soon  be  per- 
ceived that  they  must  be  read  with  discrimination.  The  dogmatic  tone 
of  the  writer  has  led  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  into  several  statements 
that  are  by  no  means  imquestionable.  The  moral  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  Atonement  as  a  manifestation  of  perfect  righteotunesa  is  but 
cursorily  referred  to,  while  it  is  especially  dwelt  upon  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  perfect  lave.  The  author  seems  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  to 
obtain  a  fuU-orbed  view  of  that  stupendous  event,  we  must  have  a 
like  regard  to  both  these  aspects  of  it.  If  the  readers  will  think  for 
themselves,  as  the  author  evidently  thinks  for  himself,  his  writings 
may  prove  helpful  in  their  spiritual  development. 

Studies  in  Worship-Music,    By  J.  Spencer  Curwen.     (London :  J. 
Curwen  and  Sons.) 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of  papers  upon 
the  use  of  music  in  public  worship.  There  are  curious  illustrations 
of  changes  in  the  ideas  and  styles  of  singing  among  different  religious 
communitieB  since  the  Eef  ormation.  Judicious  suggestions  are  made 
about  the  proper  use  of  the  organ,  the  kind  of  tunes  suited  for  con- 
gregational singing,  and  training  in  the  practice  of  psalmody.  These 
are  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  *' Service  of  Song"  in  various 
London  churches,  with  friendly  criticisms  upon  their  excellences  and 
defects.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  writer  give  weight  to 
his  observations  about  the  importance  of  making  the  singing 
thoroughly  congregational,  as  an  element  of  united  worship,  and  of 
psalmody  associations  for  the  culture  of  powers,  with  a  view  to  this 
result.    Were  the  principles  advocated  in  the69> "  Studies  "  generally 
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earned  out,  the  service  of  pr&ise  in  all  onr  congregations  would  1 
more  heaii?,  hannooiouB,  devout,  and  impreBBiTe. 

Second  Editions. 
A  CommeMtary  on  St.  PaaCa  EpMe  to  ihe  Bomant.  Bj  Jobb[ 
Agar  Beet.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  We  are  glad  to  find  tli 
tliis  intelligent  and  stimulating  work  is  taking  a  high  place  in  oi 
modem  exegetlc  literature.  The  peculiarity  of  the  tt^atment  co 
sistB  in  the  theological  deductions  and  generalisations  which  tl 
author  draws  from  the  successive  paragraphs.  These  are  ezhihited 
a  way  which  assists  the  reader  to  notify  as  he  peruses  tlie  EptstJ 
the  additions  which  he  ought  to  make  step  by  step  to  his  knowled 
of  Divine  things.  Mr.  Beet  develops  much  controv^idal  abilit; 
the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  univeraal  proviaon,  adapl 
tion,  and  offer  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  refutation  of  the  thesis  of  in 
sistible  grace.  He  rejects  the  extreme  Inferences  drawn  by  Augosd 
and  by  Calvin,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  more  in  harmony  wi 
them  than  their  opponente,  alike  in  his  estimate  of  the  doctrines 
grace,  justification,  and  election.  He  is  higUy  ingenious  and  sa 
gestive  in  his  exegesis  of  many  very  difficult  passages. — TAe  Ban> 
FaiA.  A  Critieal  Swvey  of  the  Grounda  o/ Chriitian  Thei»m.  T 
Congregational  Lecture  for  1877.  By  Eustace  R  Gonder,  M.. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  We  gave  our  readers  a  lengthened  analyi 
of  this  admirable  volume  on  its  first  publication.  The  author  is,  i 
think  wise,  in  placing  the  remarkable  metaphysical  discussion  on  t 
"nature  of  knowledge"  in  an  appendix.  That  lecture  has  not  reoein 
the  attention  it  deserves  as  a  contribution  to  intellectual  philoecf^ 
It  does,  as  Mr.  Conder  says,  "  touch  the  core  of  the  question,"  and 
a  triumphant  way  vindicates  for  oiur  "  knowledge  "  of  G}od  as  muc 
validity  aa  can  be  churned  for  our  "  knowledge  "  of  atoms,  laws,  i 
other  minds.  No  better  book  than  this  can  be  placed  in  the  barn 
of  thoughtful  men  who  are  bewildered  by  the  dogmatism  of  modei 
positivism.  The  style  is  ludd  ;  the  argument  traverses  much  groan< 
but  occupies  little  space,  and  often  settles  debated  questions  in  a  fe 
simple  unanswerable  sentences,  which  sting  pretentious  sciolism  111 
ft  torpedo.  The  present  form  of  the  "  Congregational  Lecture"  wi 
put  it  within  the  reach  of  a  laige  class  of  reodras. — The  Ufi  t 
A^xanda-  Ih^,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  George  SmiUi,   CLE.,  LLD 
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Popular  Edition.  (Hodder  and  Stoiigbtx>n.)  We  will  not  discuss 
the  dispute  between  the  author  and  publishers  of  this  popular  edition 
of  a  work  of  transcendent  interest.  The  author  accuses  the  publishers 
of  hnnying  forward  the  publication  contrary  to  his  express  in- 
structions. They  retort  that  they  are  acting  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Dr.  DufiTs  family.  The  dispute  cannot  be  adjudicated 
by  the  Press  without  a  knowledge  of  many  facts  of  which  we  are  in 
entire  ignorance.  We  have  given  much  space  to  our  review  of  each 
volume  of  the  Library  Edition,  and  hail  with  satisfaction  the  possi- 
bility of  a  wide  circulation  of  so  magnificent  a  testimony  to  the 
power  and  success  of  Christian  missions. — The  HumUicUion  of 
Chrislj  in  its  Phi^sieal,  Ethical^  and  Official  Aspects,  The  Sixth  Series 
of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged . 
By  Alexander  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.  1881.)  Dr.  Bruce  has 
added  to  the  value  of  this  noble  theological  treatise  by  introducing  a 
new  chapter  of  great  literary  interest,  and  one  that  completes  his 
sketch  of  Christological  theories  from  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  to 
those  of  our  own  day.  This  new  chapter  deals  with  modem  sceptical 
humanism,  and  sets  forth  the  conceptions  of  Schleiermacher,  Wei^ 
zacker,  Keim,  Dr.  Haweis,  and  others,  under  the  general  name  of 
sentimental  naturalists,  in  their  treatment  of  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
By  their  philosophy  and  their  desire  to  reconunend  the  Grospel  to 
modem  schools  of  thought,  they  are  all  alike  pledged  to  repudiate 
the  supernatural  or  miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  the  Lord; 
but  they  try  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  by  sentimentally 
exaggerating  the  natural,  and  exhibiting  what  is,  in  fact,  a  moral 
miracle  of  a  very  stupendous  kind.  The  whole  history  of  the  doctrine 
of-  the  person  of  our  Lord  reveals  a  continuous  endeavour  to  solve, 
or  at  least  to  state  in  logical  form,  a  problem  of  deep  mystery.  We 
know  no  accessible  work  where  the  patristic,  Lutheran,  Bdformed, 
hnmanistic,  and  sentimental  theories  are  so  well  analysed  and 
compared  as  in  this  volume  of  Dr.  Brace's ;  the  reading  of  it  is  a  fine 
tonic,  and  will  convince  the  mpst  flippant  despiser  of  doctrine  that 
the  theologian  is  here  handling  one  of  the  grandest  themes  that  ever 
occupied  the  human  intellect.  We  greatly  admire  the  honesty, 
industry,  and  clear  thinking  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  these 
abstruse  "kenotic"  speculations,  and  in  the  devout  and  holy  spirit 
which  pervades  it. 
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cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  valnable  work  upon  the  stnicture,  furni- 
ture, serWoes,  ministers,  and  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Jewish 
Tabernacle  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 


%\t  hU  3tit,  JosJH]^  l^tHer,  1:4. 

The  rector  of  All  Saints',  Northampton,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  Eev.  Edward  Miller.  His  son  was  a  sui> 
geon,  and  his  grandson  was  the  Congregational  minister  at  Putney, 
where  was  bom,  on  April  Sth^  1832,  his  youngest  son,  Josiah,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Our  late  friend  was  a  thoughtful  and  studious  lad ;  and  after  re- 
oeLving  his  school-training  at  Hammersmith,  he  was  articled  to  a  firm 
of  engineering  surveyors  at  Westminster.  The  seeds  of  religious  in- 
struction b^gan  early  to  germinate ;  and  he  was  soon  found  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  engaged  in  various  efforts  of  usefulness.  The 
quiet  steadiness  that  marked  his  Christian  character  was  shown  in 
such  words  as  these  in  one  of  his  letters  about  this  time : — '*  I  would 
rather  do  anything,  or  bear  anything,  than  so  to  act  as  to  bring  dishonour 
upon  Him  who  is  more  to  me  than  life  and  all  things." 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  his  vocation  was  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  surrendered  his  prospects  of 
w<Nrldly  success,  and  was  received  as  a  student  at  Highbury  College, 

whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  New  College.  He  was  an  indus- 
trious and  very  successful  student.  He  matriculated  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  was  barely  twenty-two  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
logic  and  philoeophy. 

On  leaving  college  he  settled  at  Dorchester,  where  his  patient  and 
faithful  labours  were  much  esteemed,  and  where  he  succeeded  in  the 
erection  of  tiie  handsome  church  which  is  his  lasting  memorial.  In 
1861  he  removed  to  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  same  year 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Aldridge,  of  Poole. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Newark ;  and  while  residing  there  published 
''  Our  Hymns  and  their  Authors,"  and  several  tracts.  This  was  his 
last  pastorate,  for  in  1873  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  British 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  a  post  for 
which  his  studies  in  Hebrew  and  German,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
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THE  MOTHER  CHURCH  OF  MADAGASCAR. 
Bt  the  Rev.  James  Sibreb,  Jujnt. 

THE  scene  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  is  one  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar, 
&s  well  aa  with  the  material  progress  of  the  country  in  civilisation. 

AQtananarivo,  the  capital,  is  a  remarkably  picturesque  city  in  its 
p<»ition  and  surroundings.  Situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  it 
is  in  every  respect  the  heart  of  Madagascar,  and  the  source  of  influence 
^d  enlightenment  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Coming 
&om  Tamatave,  on  the  eastern  coast,  eight  or  nine  days'  travelling  over 
nigged  hills  and  through  dense  forest  brings  us  to  the  bare  moory  uplands 
and  the  dear  air  of  the  interior  province  of  Im^rina,  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Three  or  four  hours  more,  and  we  come  in  sight  of  the  city,  still  thirteen 
cr  fourteen  miles  distant,  but  forming  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
landscape.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  from  north  to  south, 
crowning  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  long  but  narrow  rocky  ridge,  which 
rises  steeply  to  a  height  of  from  400  to  500  feet.  At  the  summit  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  the  Memorial  Church  of  Ambbhipbtsy  shows 
out  prominently,  its  spire  marking  the  spot  where  the  proto-martyr  of 
Madagascar,  the  heroic  E^saUma,  was  speared  in  1837.  It  is  the  St. 
Alban's  of  Malagasy  Christianity.  In  the  centre  is  the  group  of  royal 
buses,  with  their  towers  and  high-pitched  roofs,  and  the  spire  of  the 
Chapel-royal.  Farther  northwards  is  the  great  square  palace  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  from  this  point  the  ridge  begins  to  slope  down  gently 
to  the  north.  Farther  on  still  is  the  London  Missionary  College  and  the 
^'ornud  School,  and  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  northern  end  of 
the  city  is  the  low  tower  and  massive  outline  of  the  Memorial  Church  of 
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Firavbhitra,  built  on  the  spot  where  four  Malagasy  nobles  suffered  doatb 
by  being  burned  alive  in  the  persecution  of  1849. 

Few  European  capitals,  except  Edinburgh,  have  more  elements  of 
grandeur  in  their  situation  than  has  this  chief  city  of  Madagascar,  from 
whatever  side  it  is  approached.  Mounting  the  northern  end  of  the  citj  by 
a  narrow  and  rough  winding  path,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  few  minutes  upoa 
F^ravbhitra,  amidst  a  colony  of  mission  residences,  and  close  to  sevn&l 
buildings,  both  of  the  Friends'  and  the  London  Society's  Missions. 

Looking  before  us  to  the  west  we  have  the  scene  depicted  in  the 
engraving,  which  must  be  described  somewhat  more  minutely.  We  here 
see  that,  while  the  main  ridge  on  which  Antananarivo  is  built  runs  pretty 
nearly  north  and  south,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  a  long  irregular 
spur  or  branch  is  thrown  off,  which  curves  roimd  to  the  north-west  and 
gradually  slopes  down  to  the  plain.  This  portion  of  the  capital,  together 
with  the  valley  between  the  two  northern  branches  of  the  hill,  is  the  most 
populous  portion  of  the  city,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  three  large  con- 
gregations gathered  together  soon  after  the  death  of  Queen  Ranavalona 
in  1861. 

Immediately  below  us  is  the  suburb  of  An-ala-klly  ('^At  the  Little 
Wood  ").  Here  is  the  hospital  and  dispensary  of  the  London  Mission,  and 
residence  for  the  medical  missionary,  substantial  buildings  of  brick,  erected 
in  1864 ;  and  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  these,  and  just  under  the 
great  market-place,  Zoma  (Friday),  we  see  the  lofty  tiled  roof  of  the  Urge 
Analakely  Church. 

Beyond  the  Analakely  valley,  and  about  half-way  down  the  north-western 
ridge,  is  the  district  of  Amb4tonak4nga,  with  the  Memorial  Church,  which 
forms  the  central  and  most  prominent  object  in  the  picture.  Am-bito- 
nakanga  (''  At  the  Stone  of  the  Guinea-fowl ")  is  one  of  the  most  oom- 
manding  and  important  positions  in  the  capital.  Although  the  lowest  of 
the  four  memorial  church  sites,  it  is  yet  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  rice-plain,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population.  The 
church  is  erected  on  a  fine  spacious  platform,  at  the  point  where  the  two 
chief  roads  in  Madagascar  cross  each  other,  the  roads  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west.  From  this  fact  the  place  is  quite  as  fr^aentlj 
termed  Antsimpanimahiizo,  which  might  be  freely  translated,  ^'  You  maj 
go  in  any  direction."  At  the  comer  where  the  roads  cross,  the  platform 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  them;  but  they  rapidly  sink  to  the  west^ 
and  especially  to  the  north,  so  that  on  the  latter  a  massive  retaining  wall 
of  huge  blocks  of  basalt  rook  had  to  be  built  up  to  secure  the  soil. 
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Ab  already  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  this  spot 
has  hmi  very  doselj  connected  with  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
^ladagascar  almost  from  its  first  proclamation  in  the  capital.  Although 
religious  services  had  been  previously  held  in  another  part  of  Antanana- 
rivo, the  first  building  erected  specially  for  Christian  worship  was  built 
at  Ambatonakanga,  in  the  year  1831 ;  and^  as  both  here  and  at  Ambodin' 
Andobalo  (higher  up  in  the  city*)  a  Congregational  church  was  formed 
io  the  same  year,  Ambatonakaoga  may  fairly  be  called  the  Mother  Church 
of  Madagascar,  especially  as  the  other  site  was  not  again  occupied  by 
a  Chrifitian  congregation  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  mission  in  1835. 

Before  the  mission  chapel  was  built  in  1831,  the  Ambatonakanga  site 
had  tmdei^one  some  strange  transformations,  and  has  done  so  again  and 
agam  since  that  time.  From  an  ancient  period  iJie  place  was  partly 
<Hx;upied  by  a  grave  of  one  of  the  old  Yazimba,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Imerina ;  and  large  granite  boulders  covered  the  northern  part  of  the 
spot  on  which  the  Memorial  Church  now  stands. 

.Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James  Cameron  in  1826,  as  mission  builder  and 
carpenter,  the  ground  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Government  for  the 
erection  of  his  workshops  and  dwelling-house;  and  here,  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  the  printing  press  was  set  up,  and  the  first  pages  ever 
printed  in  Madagascar — twenty-three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
—were  worked  off,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  some  of 
the  ladies  also,  being  the  printers.  Mr.  Cameron  relates  that  owing  to 
their  anxiety  to  put  enough  ink  on  the  types,  although  most  of  the  first 
page  printed  could  be  read,  ''  it  was  a  very  perfect  blur." 

Aflersome  time  the  press  was  removed  to  Imarivol^nitra,  where  the 
pr^ent  printing  establishment  has  been  at  work  since  1862  ;  and  a  year 
or  two  afterwards  the  whole  premises  at  Ambktonakknga  were,  unfor- 
tunately, burnt  to  the  ground.  The  workshops  were  then  re-built  at 
Analakely,  and  the  site  was  offered  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  school-room ;  and  in  1831  the  Rev.  David 
Johns  and  Mr.  Cameron  began  the  erection  of  a  modest,  neat  structure  to 
^r?e  both  purposes  (see  woodcut  from  EUis's  "  History  of  Madagascar,"  vol, 
ii ,  p.  442).  Before  long  other  buildings  were  added,  and  the  printing  press 
brought  here  a  second  time ;  and  here  many  editions  of  the  gospels  and 
^he  other  portions  of  the  Malagasy  Bible  were  printed,  until  the  whole  was 


*  At  this  place  Mr.  Griffiths  commenced  a  school  in  1821,  and  the  building 
^'^i  also  used  for  religious  servicea,  chiefly  for  the  scholars,  on  the  Lord's-day. 
'  n  l!^2  the  site  was  again  transferred  to  us,  and  the  Normal  and  Training  School 
*  itcted  there. 
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chapel  tamed  into  a  stable  for  horses.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison 
for  many  of  those  who  had  preTionslj  worshipped  within  its  walls ;  and 
here  some  of  them,  laden  with  heavy  fetters,  awaited  their  execution,  and 
vere  taken  thence  to  various  cruel  forms  of  death  in  other  parts  of  the 
citj.  And  80  prayer,  "  with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  went  up  from  its 
desecrated  walls  long  after  it  had  been  despoiled  and  ruined. 

Upon  the  re-opening  of  Madagascar  to  Christian  teaching  at  the  death 
of  the  Qaeeo,  in  1861,  one  of  the  three  congregations  at  Antananaiivo  soon 
assembled  on  the  spot  so  dear  to  many  of  the  older  people ;  and  here  Mr. 
£llis  foand  them  meeting  when  he  arrived  in  1862.  His  appeal  to  English 
ChrisiiaiiB  to  give  the  Malagasy  four  Memorial  Churches  on  the  principal 
eites  where  the  martyrs  died  was  made  at  the  close  of  that  year ;  and  in 
the  October  of  1863  the  writer  arrived  in  Antananarivo  to  design  and 
superintend  the  buildings. 

The  old  chapel  in  which  we  worshipped  at  Amb&tonakknga  until  1867 
^as  a  long,  low,  dark  building,  with  mud  walls  about  eight  feet  high ;  and 
the  three  or  four  small  windows  frequently  admitted  little  light,  from  the 
groups  of  heathen  people  who  crowded  round  them  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  inside.  The  whole  place  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  many  an  English 
cov&hed.  It  also  served  as  a  school-house  on  week-days,  and  there  I 
commenced  a  Sunday-school  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  a  little  Malagasy.  I 
Live  an  impression  that  a  portion  of  the  walls  formed  part  of  the  origiual 
^^'^^l  of  1831.  The  building  was  enlarged  once  or  twice  by  extending 
the  end  wall,  and  it  was  usually  filled  by  a  large  congregation  crowded 
^  gether  on  the  matted  earthen  floor. 

■ 

^n  after  my  arrival  we  began  preparations  for  the  building  of  the  first 
Memorial  Church.  Workshops  were  erected,  the  foundations  excavated, 
^d  a  quantity  of  dressed  stones  prepared ;  and  on  January  19th,  1864, 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Rainiv^ninahi- 
tnuihnjf  assisted  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Amidst  many  hindrances  and  discourage- 
lacntF,  arising  greatly  from  the  perfectly  novel  character  of  such  work, 
3cd  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  workmen  together  for  long,  owing 
to  the  claims  of  Government  and  their  feudal  superiors  upon  their  time, 
tivell  as  those  arising  from  native  customs,  ihe  building  slowly  proceeded 
And  it  was  with  devout  thankfulness  that,  one  morning  towards  the  close 
'f  18C6,  the  Rev.  0.  Cousins  (the  English  pastor  of  the  church)  and  I 
LAiiended  the  rough  scaffold  and  laid  the  to[ -stone  of  the  spire.  A  few 
^eeks  later  the  church  was  completed,  and  on  January  22nd,  1867,  it  was 
te-'icated  by  a  day  of  joyous  services.  (For  engraving  of  this,  showing 
lUotbe  old  native  chapel,  see  Missioi^aht  Cbbosticlf,  May,  1867.) 
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The  AmbatonakaDga  Churah  oonnsts  of  navQ  and  aislea  dirid 
ciroal>r  stone  columns  and  arches,  with  terminal  apse,  snd  a  towc 
broach  spire  about  eightf-aiz  feet  higb  at  the  south-east  angle  ( 
principal  front.  It  is  in  a  simple  round-arohed  style,  an  sdaptat: 
Norman  to  the  rude  workmanship  then  avtulable ;  and,  although  not 
equal  in  finish  to  the  later  ohnrchee,  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  an; 
praviouBly  attempted  in  stone  construction,  and  ia  a  solid  if  som 
rough  piece  of  stonework  both  inside  and  out.  Port  of  the  area  u 
with  open  benches,  and,  with  the  end  gallery,  will  accommodate  n< 
thousand  people,  although  a  much  lai^r  number  have  frequently  ot 
within  its  walls,  especially  when  the  meetings  of  the  Malagasy  Con 
tional  TJnlon  are  held  here.  A  large  and  influential  congr^tion  oc 
the  building  every  Sunday ;  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  afl«r  its  o] 
the  native  pastor  was  the  good  RatsiUtnga,  one  of  the  firat  Mi 
converts,  and  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Griffiths.  He  had  endured  much  hs 
and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  and  hie  first  wife  died  in 
for  her  love  to  Christ. 

But  AmbJktonakinga  has  yet  one  more  feature  of  interest  in  addi 
those  already  noticed,  and  to  many  awakens  more  tender  recoUectioi 
even  its  religions  histoi;  su^ests.  On  the  west  aide  of  the  chnrcl 
mission  burying-ground ;  and  here  repose  many  little  onee,  and 
members  of  the  mission,  chiefly  ladies,  who  were  soon  called  aws 
their  work  on  earth  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  Here  also,  in  this  our 
Santo,  is  a  square  monument  with  marble  tablets  in  memory  of  ae\ 
those  connected  with  the  early  miasian,  and  also  of  Mr.  James  Has 
British  agent  at  the  Court  of  Rad&ma  T.,  a  man  to  whom  Madagasca 
much  at  that  early  stage  of  its  progress.  A  massive  tomb  oov 
remains  of  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  bo  long  connected  with  the  missit 
in  its  earlier  and  later  periods.  This  was  erected  by  the  Queen,  ii 
of  her  Majesty's  esteem  for  one  who  had  done  bo  much  for  the  t 
and  the  people. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  few  places  in  Madagascar  can  equal  A 
nakanga  in  interest — the  site  of  the  Mother  Cbnrch  of  the  Island ;  wfa 
Word  of  Gcd  was  first  printed  in  the  native  language ;  where  the  fit 
verta  made  public  confession  of  faith  in  Christ ;  where  one  of  the  i 
Christian  congregations  met ;  where  many  suffered  bonds  and  im 
ment  for  the  Gospel ;  and  which  has  agun  been  for  many  yean  a 
of  light  and  blessing  to  a  large  district.  This  is  the  jubilee  yeu 
history ;  may  the  hope  of  its  large-hearted  first  pastor  be  realised, 
may  remain  a  church  until  the  end  of  the  world  I 
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It  can  only  be  added  that  the  sheet  of  water  shown  in  the  engraying 
bejond  the  church  is  an  artificial  lake,  constructed  by  Mr.  Cameron  as 
a  reservoir  to  supply  water-power  for  the  Grovemment  powder-mills.  In 
the  centre  is  a  little  island,  with  summer-house  and  garden,  where  the 
Queen  sometimes  spends  a  few  hours.  And  beyond  stretches  for  many 
miles  the  great  rice-plain  of  B^tsimitatatra,  horn  which  the  capital  and  the 
populous  district  around  it  derives  its  chief  supply  of  rice,  the  staff  of  life 
of  the  people  of  Madagascar. 


n.-Sontfe  Sto— (graaff  ^tinet. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Durant  Phiup,  B.A. 

THIS  is  a  colonial  country  town  of  some  6,000  inhabitants,  the  half  of 
whom  are  coloured,  the  other  half  white,  and  of  these  last  about 
t^o-thirds  are  colonial  Dutch.  Amongst  the  natives  there  are  five  distinct 
churches — one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Episcopal,  one  Wesleyan,  and  the 
two  Congregational  churches  under  my  own  charge. 

In  former  reports  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  Parsonage  Street 
CuuBCH,  as  the  larger  and  more  advanced  community ;  so  that  I  think  it 
only  fiur  this  year  to  give  precedence  to  the  Middle  Street  Church, 
vbich  consists  mainly  of  Basutos,  and  has  its  religious  services  principaUy 
io  the  Sesuto  language. 

Though  a  small  community,  they  have  shown  during  the  year  an  energy 
and  liberality  quite  disproportioned  to  their  numbers  and  their  means. 
In  fcnmer  reports  I  must  have  mentioned  their  resolution  to  enlarge  their 
place  of  worship,  which  was  limited  in  area,  and  fearfully  low  and  close. 
They  have  now  increased  the  area  from  1,250  to  about  2,000  square  feet, 
and  have  raised  the  walls  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  beneath  the  ceiling, 
roofing  it  with  galvanised  iron,  and  providing  for  its  ventilation.  They 
have  also  substituted  for  the  pulpit  a  neat  platform,  and  lit  the  church 
vith  a  handsome  set  of  lamps.  As  the  roof  is  without  pillars  it  forms  a 
beantifiil  hall  for  Protestant  worship ;  but  it  is  not  quite  finished,  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  incur  any  further  debt  for  plastering  it  outside  and  supplying 
the  additional  benches.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  they  have 
in  various  ways  contributed,  but  I  find  about  £230  given  by  them  in  cash, 
while  they  have  been  contributing  another  £125  for  the  support  of  public 
wonhip.  This,  from  a  congregation  of  less  than  two  hundred  regular 
attendants,  whose  condition  is  mainly  that  of  day  labourers,  is,  to  my  mind, 
sorprisingly  good.    For  the  rest  they  took  two  shares  in  the  Graafif  Reinet 
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Boildbg  Society,  and  drew  from  it  a  loan  of  £200,  to  be  repa 
quarterly  inBtalmenta.  Whatever  was  beyond  that  amount  I  tiave  hk 
own  personal  credit  to  help  them  in  meeting. 

SIFFICOLTIZB  AND  THEIB  ORIOtlT. 

Respecting  the  true  mission  work  amongst  these  people  it  is  i 
fraction  of  my  time  that  I  can  devote  to  them,  preaohing  there  once  o 
Sabbath  and  once  in  the  week.  For  the  rest  they  have  an  evangel 
their  own  race,  whose  character  is  so  estimable,  and  his  piety  so  ui 
that  one  cannot  but  regret  the  dereotiveness  of  his  ednoation  aa  te 
greatly  to  impair  his  useftdness.  Unfortunately,  for  some  monthi 
his  healUi  has  been  very  indifiiarent,  and  quite  recently  he  haa  ehowii 
serious  symptoms  of  consumption  that  I  fear  he  will  never  reeume  : 
duty.  In  these  oiroumstancea  the  oongregatiou  is  precluded  from  x 
the  aervices  of  another  erai^IiHt,  but  naturally  eufiera  from  the  snspc 
of  his  labours.  Hie  matter  is  caosiug  me  a  great  deal  of  coDcen,  at 
are  leaving  for  the  other  native  churches,  and  any  diminution  c 
numbers  has  a  material  effect  upon  our  income,  which  in  our  pi 
drcumstanoea  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  felt.  I  have  already  so  1 
a  pressure  of  work  that  I  cannot  bupply  his  lack  of  service.  Yesi 
I  conducted  four  full  services,  besides  a  Communion  service,  an 
a  man  upwards  of  sixty  this  is  dangerous,  especially  in  the  sumn 
this  semi-tropical  climate.  There  is  another  reason  that  haa  tend 
prevent  that  increase  of  attendance  which  our  enlarged  acoommoc 
led  na  to  hope,  and  that  is  the  completion  of  the  railway,  whlcl 
followed  by  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  native  labourers  frou 
town.  A  little  pecuniary  help  from  some  of  the  friends  of  missio 
England  would  be  a  very  timely  succour,  both  to  myself  and  to 
people.  Boxes  of  usef^  articles  suited  for  sales  at  bssaars  are  not  su: 
For  a  town,  where  the  varioua  stores  (having  each  of  tbem  an  sgei 
Elngland)  are  able  to  supply  people  with  articles  of  the  greatest  b< 
at  marvellously  low  prices.  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  Christian  fr 
who  contribute  cases  of  clothing,  Ac,  but  would  simply  point  out 
what  may  be  suitable  for  mission  chnrohes  emerging  from  barb 
tMoomes  utterly  onsuited  fi>r  those  that  are  growing  up  in  the  het 
sivilisation. 

PABBOKAOE   BTBEET  CHUBGH. 

This  church  and  oougregation  are  composed  chiefly  of  those  whc 
descended  from  the  quondam  slaves,  and  their  vernacular  is  the  col 
Dutch.  They  ng^id  themselves  as  higher  in  social  itatua  than 
Basutoa  and  other  purely  native  races,  because  they  have  a  large  adnm 
ftf  white  blood  in  their  veins.    To  a  very  large  extent  they  are  arti 
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and  88  Buch  earn  more  than  the  others,  who  are.  only  day  labourers. 
MftDj  of  them  live  in  neat,  well-furnished  cottages,  and  fully  adopt  the 
habits  of  civilisation.  They  dress  with  good  taste  and  good  material — 
perhaps  too  well  for  their  circnmstances.  In  some  cases  their  home 
costume  does  not  tally  with  their  appearance  in  public,  but  in  others  they 
are  as  neat  and  clean  in  their  homes  as  abroad.  They  are  not  so  thrifty 
as  the  Basutos,  but  are  improTing  in  thrift,  as  I  find  they  are  making  more 
use  than  formerly  of  savings  banks,  building  and  benefit  societies. 

Templary  is  thriviDg  amongst  them,  and  up  to  this  date  has  been 
productiYC  of  veiy  manifest  good,  far  in  excess  of  some  of  its  unquestion- 
able drawbacks.  The  chief  lodge  has  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  its  weekly  meetings  command  a  very  large  average  attend- 
ance. Some  of  them  seem  to  make  a  religion  of  their  templary,  and  never 
show  tbeir  faces  in  church ;  but  the  majority  are  good  church-goers. 

MATERIAL  AKD   BELIGIOUS   PfiOOBESB. 

Our  church  is  capable  of  seating  comfortably  about  four  hundred,  but  on 
Sunday  evening^  it  is  often  so  crowded  that  there  must  be  more  than  fivo 
hundred  present.  'During  the  past  year  two  great  improvements  have  beei> 
made  in  the  building,  the  one  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  handsome  set 
of  lamp?,  price  £36,  and  the  other  by  replacing  the  old  clay  floor  with  one  of 
pitch-pine  planks,  at  an  expense  of  XI 00.  What  is  better,  these  improve- 
ments  have  been  paid  for,  and  there  is  a  balance  in  hand  towards  the  more 
complete  fumishing  of  our  school-rooms.  A  new  cemetery  is  being  walled 
in,  towards  which  between  £30  and  £40  have  been  contributed,  on  the 
principle  that  every  subscriber  of  twelve  shillings  can  claim  ground  for 
the  burial  of  members  of  his  family  who  have  died.  The  ordinary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  public  worship  have  been  made,  amount- 
ing to  about  £250,  and  the  church  is  free  of  debt.  Our  ordinary  fund;i 
are  raised  by  the  Sabbath  collections,  supplemented  by  monthly  collectors), 
and  the  machinery  seems  to  do  its  work  without  friction  or  extraordinary 
effort.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  day-schools  are  also  financially  in  as 
sound  a  state  as  the  church,  having  a  small  balance  in  hand ;  whilst  I 
have  still  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  assiduity  and  success  of  the 
teacher,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Government  inspector.  During 
the  year  this  young  man,  Simon  Sihlali,  passed  matriculation  in  the 
Cape  University,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  native  who 
has  hitherto  done  so.  He  was  educated  at  the  charge  of  Miss  Muir,  of 
Edinburgh.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  success  as  a  native  student 
gains  for  him  from  the  colonists  general  contempt  and  dislike,  although  his 
demeanour  is  only  modest  and  gentlemanly.    As  to  our  religious  services^ 
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then  haB  been  a  marked  improyement,  which  has  staadfiutl;  b 
-nuuDtaiued  throughout  the  year  in  the  attendance  on  the  momiog 
well  as  on  the  evening  Berrioe.  Ai  my  preaohing  is  more  expontor 
■the  morningB,  I  take  this  as  an  indication  of  a  greater  zeal  for  Scripti 
knowledge.  The  attentive  demeanour  of  those  in  attendance  enoooit 
me  even  more  than  the  numbers.  We  have  had  a  large  nun 
of  inquirers,  ftom  which  thirty  have  during  the  year  been  received  i 
fellowship.  Of  the  thirty,  sixteen  were  men.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
still  in  the  inquirers'  class.  It  is  an  old  practice  of  this  church  to  { 
candidates  what  I  regard  as  a  needlessly  long  and  severe  probation, 
many  are  thereby  discouraged  from  making  a  profession.  If  I  saw  t 
the  sifting  was  so  skilful  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the  chaff  and  seoore  all 
wheat,  I  should  not  object ;  but  there  are  defects  in  the  sieves  or 
sifters  which  &il  to  sever  the  good  &om  the  bad.  At  the  same  tjm 
know  no  safe  rule  for  church  membership  except  presumed  conversion. 

COLONIAL  A.FATHT, 

With  respect  to  our  Sunday-schools,  I  have  still  to  deplore  the  wan' 
competent  teachers.  With  the  exception  of  an  Americail  lady  teaching 
girls'  school,  who  brings  one  of  her  girls,  no  one  amongst  the  white  pe> 
in  the  town  will  give  us  a  helping  hand — they  all  pass  by  on  the  ot 
side  J  in  short,  they  ignore  us  and  all  our  efforts.  They  have  only 
standard  by  which  they  measure  mission  work,  and  seem  to  think  all 
expensive  machinery  of  missionary  societies  in  Europe  has  only 
legitimate  object,  and  that  is  to  train  unexceptionable  servants  for  coloni 
This  is  the  grand  and  glorious  aim  they  assign  to  Christian  mlsf 
work — its  Alpha  and  its  Omega.  Strange  to  say,  I  find  a  mnch  kind 
feeling  towards  oar  work  amongst  Dutch  Boers  than  amongst  Eng 
-Christians.  On  several  occasions  I  have  had  Dutchmen  attending 
funeral  of  native  servants,  but  never  had  an  Englishman  who  did  so. 

VILLAOE   ITINEBANCT. 

Uy  principal  out-stations  are  at  Petersburg  and  at  New  Betheada— t 
-country  villages  in  different  directions,  lying  in  deep  mountain  vallc 
Such  occasional  work  is  sometimes  very  unsatis&ctory.  At  other  timet 
seems  to  give  fruit  disproportionately  great  for  the  small  labour  best«w 
I  can  only  say  that  in  visiting  these  I  have  not  been  quite  without  encoura 
ment,  hut  simply  that  I  have  nothing  extraordinary  to  report  about  the 
There  has  in  each  case  been  moderate  suocess.  On  my  reoent  visit 
New  Bethesda,  I  solemnised  the  matrimony  of  six  couples,  some  oi  whi 
had  granddiildren  living,  as  it  is  one  of  the  rules  common  to  all  missioni 
societies  to  insist  npon  civil  marriage  with  all  professing  Christissity. 
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ni.-Central  So#  %imix. 

TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION  AT  INYATI. 

By  the  Rkv.  W.  Stkes. 

HO  doubt  it  is  a  pleaaant  and  cheering  undertaking  to  many  of  my 
brethren  to  review  their  past  ten  years'  labours  and  tabulate  the 
results.  They  will  see  much  cause  for  thankfulness  and  experience  afresh 
the  kindlings  of  the  Divine  life  as  they  call  to  mind  those  happy  "  times 
of  refireshiog  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord/'  which  it  was  their  privilege 
to  be  participators  in^  and  from  which  so  many  date  their  new  birth,  while 
others  of  longer  standing  joyfully  remember  them  as  "  times  of"  renewed 
coTenant  with  their  covenant-keeping  God.  Privileged  brethren  !  Paul 
planted,  ApoUos  watered,  and  God  gave  the  increase.  Glory  be  to  Hid 
name! 

Between  such  reports  and  the  mere  jottings  we  are  able  to  send  from 
this  mission,  there  is  a  wide,  if  not  even  to  some  a  discouraging,  difference. 
To  attempt  to  show  in  any  kind  of  tabular  form  our  last  ten  years'  work 
Toold,  I  fear,  only  create  a  smile  at  the  effort  to  make  the  most  of  the 
day  of  small  things.  I  will  endeavour,  instead,  to  give  a  simple  statement 
of  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  of  the  little  we  hope  we  are  accomplishing, 
notwithstanding  the  very  formidable  barriers  we  have  still  to  encounter, 
which  have  kept  us  hitherto  at  the  very  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
83  established  and  barricaded  in  this  land  by  ignorance,  superstition, 
pride,  degradation,  and  last,  but  more  formidable  than  all  the  rest,  by  a 
feaifdlly  tyrannical  form  of  government,  of  which  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  is  that  no  change  of  custom  can  be  allowed  except  it  be  first  adopted 
by  the  chief. 

As  any  statement  of  the  work  of  the  ten  years  now  ending,  without  at 
least  a  glimpse  at  the  work  of  the  previous  decade,  would  imperfectly 
represent  what  has  been  really  done,  I  shall  here  give  a  few  data  by  way 
of  a  link  between  the  periods.  In  1870  the  principal  village  of  Inyati 
was  atill  here,  and  our  Sabbath  services  and  school,  together  with  weekly 
viUago  preaching,  were  going  on  as  usual.  Yet  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  the  work  of  that  period  was  a  week-day  school  of,  say,  twelve 
girls,  who  came  voluntarily,  ue.,  without  any  material  inducement  under 
any  fonn.  The  most  backward  of  those  girls  was  making  a  good  start  in 
writing  as  well  as  reading,  while  the  two  most  advanced  could  read  well, 
snd  frequently  corresponded  with  me  by  way  of  practice  in  writing.  Just 
▼hen  it  seemed  as  if  at  length  a  school  was  really  established,  the  willing 
And  attentive  pupils  began  to  dwindle  away  one  by  one,  and  in  a  short 
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e  ve  bad  no  more  school.  It  vaa  a  little  vhile  before  tbe  rou 
une  knowD.    At  length  it  traospirad  that  the  old  grandmothen  ti 

chief  taatruments  ia  breoktog  up  the  school,  on  the  ground  tb&t 
ir  children  wtre  trained  h^  the  teaohera  the;  vould  be  no  more  fit 
ea  for  their  own  countrymen.     Tbe  cause  of  this  decision  was  ib&t 

principal  scbolsra  Lad  already  refused  in  the  face  of  both  enlreal 
.  threats  from  their  frienda  to  be  married  to  men  who  bed  alret 
es.  Oua  of  them  (Somageli,  about  whom  Ur.  Cockin  wrote)  is  S 
;]e — ooasing  and  threateniug  notwithstanding — and  is  at  presi 
lober,  1880)  in  Mrs.  Elliott's  service — a  quiet,  steady,  reapectful  g 
it  remarkable  for  her  love  of  Bible  reading.  Two  others  of  the  Itl 
a  are  married  to  their  liking,  with  two  outwardly  decent  coloi 
0,  both  tnuned  in  misaion  schoola  in  the  colony.  One  of  them  recen 
lied  for  an  English  Bible  for  bis  wife.  European  clothing  is  tb 
ulai  dress,  and  in  them,  aa  in  their  femJlies,  and  to  some  eiti 
)Dg  their  neighbours,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Sykea  have  the  aatiEfact 
eeing  encouraging  resulta  of  their  sewing-class  labours.  Others  oft 
a  are  manied  and  acattered  about  the  country, 
lince  1870  our  influence  with  the  girls  around  ua  hua  been  muuh  le 
tly,  no  doubt,  from  the  above  reason,  but  much  more  I  believe  from  I 

influence  of  a  much  larger  influx  of  Europeans,  and  their  cotoo 
rants.  Our  influence,  however,  has  been  much  more  felt  a 
inded  amongst  young  men  and  boys.  Shortly  before  I  t 
ed  to  England  in  1873,  one  young  man — Uaoala — set  himself 
nest  to  learn  to  read  and  write,   was  very  thongbtful  in   his  readii 

fond  of  reading  for  others,  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  Sabbi 
rileges  of  every  kind,  and  was  writing  short  seniencea  from  dictatii 
en  I  returned  from  England  in  1876,  he  had  lost  aome  of  his  writii 

had  kept  up  his  reading  well,  and  his  thorough  liking  for  every  atrvii 
n  he  often  proved  a  real  help  to  me.  On  Sunday  mornings  he  wu 
habit  of  coming  long  before  service  time  and  waiting  in  our  ysrd,  wbi 
le  usual  place  of  rendezvous,  and  from  which  we  go  in  procession 
rob.  Before  service  Maoala  used  to  read  aloud  the  portion  of  Scriptu 
it  to  be  expounded  in  church.  After  service  he  was  in  the  habit 
ig  over  the  sermon  to  little  groups  that  gathered  around  him,  and  iri 
«niDg  cyee  he  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  It.  I  have  otb 
uked  to  Mrs.  Sykes,  with  a  heart  full  of  joy, "  Why,  that  man  preach' 
er  than  I  do.  If  it  were  for  nothing  but  to  supply  him  with  inform 
,  it  is  worth  spending  my  life  here."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mac&l 
g  with  his  Tillage,  acme  three  or  fonr  years  ago,  woa  ordered  to  lea' 
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this  oeigliboiirhood ;  bat  as  they  were  put  within  reach  of  Hope  FountaiD, 
for  a  loDg  time  he  need  to  go  there  for  his  Sabbaths  as  he  did  here,  until, 
some  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago^  a  cry  of  disregard  for  native 
CQstoms,  of  becoming  a  white  man  in  habits,  and,  of  course,  as  the 
Mtnral  result  from  their  standpoint,  of  witchcraft  was  raised  against  him  ; 
he  took  fright,  as  he  knew  what  would  come  next,  and  now  seldom  goes 
near  the  missionaries,  except,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  from  all  I  hear,  he  keeps  up  his  Bible  reading,  has  his  one  wife,  and 
shirks  native  evil  customs  whenever  he  can.  But  1  believe  the  poor  fellow- 
is  in  constant  fear  of  those  who  can  only  kill  the  body. 

A  second  youug  man,  who  years  ago  was  a  good  reader,  and  like-minded 
with  ]Iacala,  once  said  to  me  with  deep  emotion,  and  with  ejes  and  hand 
stretching  toward  heaven,  '*  God  is  my  Father ; "  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he 
has  now  cut  his  connection  with  us,  through  a  similar  fear,  and  has  been 
indnced  to  take  a  wife  chosen  for  him  by  his  friends.  Some  time  ago  I 
met  him  at  the  chiefs  place.  I  asked  him  if  he  still  loved  and  read  the 
Bihie.  He  assured  me  he  did,  but  at  the  same  time  looked  quite  afraid 
of  my  company. 

Another  young  mau,  who  had  been  in  our  service  some  time  before 
going  to  England,  went  with  us  as  far  as  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  was 
a  sad  morning  both  for  him  and  us  when  we  had  to  part.  On  our  return 
ve  conld  not  find  him  on  the  Fields,  and  we  did  not  see  him  again  until 
passiDg  the  Fields  last  year  on  our  way  to  the  coast  with  our  little  boy. 
Tahala  heard  we  were  there,  and  came  to  the  wagon.  He  was  living  as 
a  sort  of  factotum  with  a  bachelor  missionary  clergyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Bevan. 
)Ir.  Bevan  gave  us  a  very  gratifying  account  of  "  dear  James  "  (he  had 
meanwhile  given  him  that  name  at  his  baptism).  I  have  twice  heard 
from  him  this  year.  In  Mr.  Bevan's  last,  he  writes  thus  : — "  James  was 
delighted  at  your  kind  remembrance,  and  encloses  an  answer.  He  is  not 
clever  at  reading  and  writing,  but  is  much  my  superior  in  all  handiwork, 
&8  well  as  in  cooking  and  (wagon)  driving ;  and,  best  of  all,  he  is  really 
good  and  devout." 

Another,  who  used  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  promising  pupil,  and 
conld  read  well,  but  was  killed  when  sent  out  on  a  marauding  expedition 
^  year,  had  got  so  far  as  to  openly  sneer  at  and  scorn  the  professed  god 
of  the  district,  and  to  acknowledge  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

Now,  if  we  could  have  kept  all  these  examples  about  us,  and  under  our 
ififiaence,  together  with  many  others  who  had  made  fair  beginntnga  and 
^ere  then  similarly  severed  from  us,  we  might  long  ago  have  been  able  to 
^port  the  formation  of  a  little  church,  and  other  tabulated  statistics  of 
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mission  work.  This  liability  to  be  robbed  of  Toluntary  adherents,  just  as 
we  hope  we  are  making  an  impression^  is  very  discouraging,  and  multiplies 
our  toils  and  trials  manifold.  However,  we  try  to  console  ourselyes  ^th 
the  thought  that  the  leaven  will  work  where  it  spreads,  and  thus  our 
scattered  pupils  may  in  a  measure  make  up  for  the  want  of  more  missioD 
stations  -about  the  country.  But  it  would  be  a  still  greater  consolatioii  if 
our  stations  were  increased  at  least  three  or  four  fold,  so  that  when  youBg 
people  leave  us,  and  go  to  some  other  district,  they  would  still  be  within 
reach  of  missionary  influence.  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  that 
the  Directors  have  found  another  man  after  the  fashion  of  dear  Cockin— 
eager  speedily  to  get  the  language  because  the  feeling  bums  in  him  that 
he  has  come  with  a  message  from  God,  telling  the  people  of  a  Dmn< 
EedeemeTy  which  he  means  to  declare  so  distinctly,  so  boldly,  so  trustingly' 
as  to  force  upon  the  people  the  conviction  that  he  at  least  believes  in  the 
reality  and  the  vitality  of  the  message  he  has  brought. 

During  the  last  four  years,  i.e.,  since  my  return  from  England  in  1876, 
we  have  had  a  comparatively  new  field,  having  lost  Inyati,  while  Ingobo 
has  taken  its  place.  The  latter  is  a  larger  village,  and  has  yielded 
■a  larger  average  attendance  on  Sundays.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  the 
average  attendance  from  Ingobo  has  been  from  forty  to  forty-five,  while 
the  average  from  Inyati  I  used  to  reckon  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  But 
the  increased  attendance  is  not  the  only  more  encouraging  feature  in  oar 
new  neighbours.  In  the  first  place,  they  come  in  answer  to  the  bell 
without  the  slightest  expectation  of  a  bribe  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
Again,  on  the  whole,  they  are  more  eager  listeners.  I  could  hardly  wish 
for  more  rivetted  attention  from  an  audience.  I  cannot  help  preaching 
when  I  look  at  them.  Those  fixed  eyes,  pricked  ears,  and  open  mouths, 
in  the  profoundest  stillness,  such  as  they  never  know  elsewhere,  except 
while  asleep,  often  lead  me  to  exert  myself  almost  beyond  my  strength. 
And,  further,  this  fixed  attention  gathers  material  for  conversation  at 
their  homes,  and  even  discussion — a  new  feature  in  our  work.  I  hate 
had  repeated  proofs  that  the  few  who  are  most  regular  in  attendance  are 
marked  men  already,  sometimes  spoken  of  in  scorn  as  believers,  and  they 
do  not  object,  but  will  speak  of  themselves  as  amoJcclwa  (believers) ;  jet 
I  fear  the  term  is  of  very  vague  import  in  their  minds.  Some  have  told 
me  repeatedly  that  they  do  believe  in  their  way ;  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  significant  glance  towards  headquarters,  they  will  give  a  long  drawn-out 
^'  b — u — t."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  they  are  under  a  similar  goTerD- 
ment  to  Cetywayo's,  only  this  king's  fiat  is  less  restrained  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  distance  from  civilization ;   and  I  have  no  doubt  that  f£ar 
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is  th  GRiAT  hindrance  to  our  work.  Numbers  evince  not  merely  a  willing- 
nesa  to  leam,  but  an  interest  in  the  Word  of  €rod.  A  head  man  said  to 
me  not  loDg  ago,  <*  If  the  Word  of  God  does  but  enter  the  hearts  of  the 
Amantebde,  they  will  stop  these  marauding  expeditions ;  but  nothing  else 
can  stop  them." 

Upwards  of  a  dozen  men  and  youths  are  making  what  they  thick 

desperate  efforts  to  leam  to  read.    As  to  the  men,  I  utterly  despair  of 

mostof  them  ever  attaining  to  anything  that  will  reward  their  toU,  for 

they  are  fearfully  stupid ;  but  one  man  stands  out  prominently  amongst 

the  rest,  who,  by  dint  of  effort,  has  mastered  the  first  two  pages  of  our 

Second  Lesson-book,  and  perseveres  with  a  will.     He  is  quick  at  gathering 

knowledge,  has  a  love  for  it,  is  zealous  in  scattering  it,  and  his  special 

<ielight  is  to  give  off  again  the  substance  of  every  sermon  he  hears.     He 

will  make  a  splendid  preacher  if  by  grace  he  attains  to  that  state  of  perfect 

love  which  casteth  out  all  fear.     Amongst  the  youths,  too,  there  are  five 

who  ars  beginning  to  read  words  of  two  syllables.    There  are  numbers  that 

seem  willing  enough  to  leam  to  read,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to 

come  regularly.     We  do  not  attempt  a  formal  school,  yet  that  day  is  the 

^iception  on  which  we  are  not  teaching  some  one  to  read.     We  never  know 

any  hour  from  sun-rise  to  sun-down  when  we  shall  have  callers  for  a  lesson. 

Some  come  twice  a  day.    Occasionally,  two  or  three  will  come  and  read 

together.    It  is  a  very  trying  and  wearisome  way  of  teaching,  but  we  are 

reconciled  to  it  as  what  we  can  get.     Possibly,  if  we  were  to  (».«.,  if  we 

could)  establish  a  systematic  day-school,  we  should  soon  have  opposition 

• 

iQ  some  form  or  other.  This  quiet,  unassuming  way  of  teaching,  as  also 
our  medical  practice,  gives  good  opportunities  of  individual  instruction, 
vhich  has  great  advantages  in  our  circumstances.  In  fact,  as  a  means  of 
iostmction,  conversation  is  quite  equal  to  preaching,  and  I  have  habitually 
eucooraged  it.  It  affords  opportunities  for  asking  questions,  and  has 
^aently  enabled  me  to  throw  light  on  topics  which  from  the  address 
^^e  been  very  imperfectly  understood. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Elliott  has  volunteered  his  services  for  the 
Ullages  around.  In  our  thankless  doctoring  practice  also  he  takes  most 
cheerfully  his  full  shara  Did  I  say  thankless  1  I  might  as  truly  say  dis- 
gusting ;  and  even  that  is  a  mild  term  to  apply  to  some  cases,  for  the  filth, 
lazinesa,  deotit  and  greediness  of  both  patients  and  friends  are  sometimes 
more  than  disgusting ;  but  we  shut  our  eyes,  stop  our  noses,  bite  our  lips, 
^d  with  prayerful  sorrow  try  again,  and  yet  again,  hoping  somebody  will 
some  day  find  the  poor  mortals  somewhat  improved  by  our  poor  efforts. 
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IV.— lotts  (rf  \\t  lEIflntIf  anb  (Srtrarfs. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  C.  HoRE,  from  Ujui,  Central  Africa,  per  Bteamer  Ooa,  Febmary  23 

Mn,  Lee,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Lee,  from  NAasRCOiL,  South  TraTancoit, 
steamer  Eldorado,  February  S6th. 

S.  GIRI^'  MISSION  SCHOOL  BAZAAR. 

As  manj  friends  are  already  kindly  engi^ed  in  preparing  work  for  the  C 
Mission  School  Bazaar,  they  will  be  intereated  to  know  that  it  is  now  decidi 
be  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  the  31bI  of  May  and  the  lat  and  So 
Jane.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbniy  has  kindly  promised  to  open  the  Bszaa 
2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  May  31st ;  and  the  Committee  will  be  oblige 
contributors  will  send  all  boxes  or  parcels,  by  the  30lh  of  April,  to  the  Lo: 
Mission  Honse,  Blomfield  Street,  London  Wall,  addreflsed  to  "The  ( 
Mission  School  Baznar." 

It  is  especially  reqnestal  that  all  goods  should  be  marked  at  moderate  p; 
and  in  plain  fif^niea,  and  also  that  a  list  of  the  articles  should  be  enclosed  a 
top  of  each  package,  with  the  sender's  name  and  address.  ContribntioT 
manufactured  goods  will  be  thankfully  receiveil,  and  are  snre  to  be  saleable. 

Any  further  enquiry  or  communication  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  Pye-Smill 
Katharine's,  Sevenoaks. 

3.  NORTH  CHINA— PEKING. 

After  referringiud  tone  of  some  disappointment  and  regret  to  the  result  of  ( 
recently  paid  to  the  Society's  oiit-stations  in  tlie  south  of  Peking,  the  Rev. 
Mkech  adds  :— "  But  I  muat  not  draw  the  picture  all  in  this  sombre  hne.  1 1 
some  very  pleasant  days  at  Li  feug  hsien,  at  the  house  of  a  B.A.,  which  also  s 
as  the  chapeh  This  old  man  is  a  threat  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  May,  I  had  1 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  large  type  Old  Testament,  as  the  one  he  previously  hs 
could  not  read.  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  that  he  hod  read  the  whole 
some  books  twice.  I  hewd  him  give  an  exposition  of  a  passage  in  Phihp; 
which  much  pleased  me.  His  wife  ^aid  tliat  he  would  do  nothing  else  noi 
sit  in  the  house  and  read  the  Bible.  She  has  learned  a  considerable  amon 
Scripture  facts  as  the  result  of  her  husband's  reading.  He  thus  combine 
reading  and  the  use  of  what  he  reads.  While  with  him  I  had  some  veir  inti 
ing  talks  on  things  Divine.  There  are  one  or  two  others  also  who,  though  u: 
to  read,  join  him  in  talking  on  the  truth,  and  receive  considerable  instru 
from  him.  His  pmyerr  showed  a  much  fuller  acquaintance  with  spiritual 
and  the  way  to  supply  that  need. 

"  At  another  village,  Ma  be  chuang,  lives  a  man  named  Li.  He  is,  I  think, 
sincere.  He  reads  much,  and  proy^.  He  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  wo 
God  progressing.  He  said  this  time, '  I  am  getting  old,  and  wish  very  mnchb 
I  die  to  see  some  who  will  keep  up  the  cause  of  God  after  I  am  gone.'  On 
the  nights  I  was  there  lie  had  invited  one  of  tlie  leading  men  of  the  lelif 
Bociety,  which  has  many  membei?  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  see  us.  Wc 
long  talks  on  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  any  other  form  of  doctrinei 
alone  could  save  maw  from  sin  and  itj  consequences," 
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v.-Jnra&ersaiij  Serbias  in  J^ay,  issi. 


The  Directon  inyite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the  following 
anangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniveisary  : — 

LORD'S  DAY,  May  8th.  • 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at 
Taiions  ehapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  particulars  will  be  given  next 
month. 

MONDAY,  May  9th. 

Mwning, — Praybb  Msstinq,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfisld  Stbeet,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clock. 

i4/terfioon.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  will  be  held  at  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfibld  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  11th. 

Morning, — In  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev.  Newman 
Hall's),  the  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
Pulsford,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow.    Service  to  conunence  at  Eleven  o'Clock. 

Evening. — In  Westminster  Chapel,  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and 
Others  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jackson  Wray,  of  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel.    Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  May  12th. 

Mcming, — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  ^embers  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Directors ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  of  Birmingham  ; 
Hev.  E.  Bryant,  of  China ;  Mr.  Hore,  Missionary  Navigator  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika ;  Rev.  BuRMAN  Cassin,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St  Geoi^e's,  Southwark ;  Rev. 
W.  0.  Simpson,  Wedeyan  Minister,  and  others. 
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Among  the  ceremonial  qusBtions  which  exercise  some  thoughtful 

Chnstians  now,  there  are  few  more  practicallj  perplexing  than  the 

obsenranoe  of  the  Lord's  day,  Sabbath,  or  Sunday,  call  it  which  we 

may.    It  is  waste  of  time  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  transference 

of  DiTine  obligations  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first. 

No  doubt  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  felt  by  the  early  Christians 

to  i^ly  to  the  seventh,  not  the  first.    Thus  there  appear  to  have 

been  originally  two  days  of  sacred  character  observed  by  some  of  those 

who  bad  lately  passed,  or  were  passing,  from  Judaism  to  the  faith  of 

Christ    And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.    Great  religious  changes  in 

the  world's  history  are  not  made  in  a  moment.    New  facts,  new  phases 

of  revelation,  work  their  way  slowly.    Conviction  is  a  growth  of  time. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  first  Christian  disciples  could  immediately 

throw  off  what  had  been  the  traditional  law  of  their  nation  and 

custom  of_  their  families.    But  by  degrees,  as  the  difference  between 

Christianity  and  the  Judaism  out  of  which  it  had  grown  came  to  be 

more  realized.  Christians  silently  dropped  the  observance  of  the  old 

Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  and  regarded  the  first,  or  Lord's 

day,  as  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  *  In  transferring  this  religious 

respect  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  seven  there  can  be  no 

doubt  but  that  they  discontinued  the  observance  of  many  of  the 

regolationfl  which  had  marked  it.    They  relaxed  its  severity.    They 

^ulinitted  the  need  aivl  righteousness  of  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  but  they 

freely  rejected  much  that  had  marked  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Hence  it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  obligations  of  the  Lord's 
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day  which  resulted  in  the  tnmsitioii  from  the  law  to  the  G< 
It  ia,  indeed,  not  really  imptactic&ble  to  invest  our  Lord's  day  or  Su 
with  the  oeremouiol  obligatory  lihamcter  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  t 
4he  Fottrth  Command mant  ecTeralyto  its  obstmyi^;  hi)^  y^-ff 
OBe  dofs.  V  the  Fourth  Con^i^qdiaeBt  says  a^ y^hjqg,  i^  di^u 
forlnds  the  doing  of  any  kind  of  vock  vitbin  ite  limits.  Now 
kind  of  work  is  done  in  even  the  strictest  Christian  honadi 
And  it  is  impoauble  to  dispose  of  the  vhols  bsalnBab  liy  saying 
such  work  is  only  that  of  neoeesi^;  for  the  question  ix 
"  What  is  a  work  of  neoepsttj  ? "  It  is  not  aheolnlely  nece 
that  fires  should  be  lighted  on  a  winter  Sunday.  If  really  God 
forbids  any  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  then  tli0  devout  believer  b1 
he  content  to  wear  a  greatr<^t  in-doors,  or  to  be  colder  than  usu 
that  day,  rather  than  defy  the  Divine  will.  So  in  other  matters.  1 
is  no  necessity  that  the  simplest  food  should  he  cooked  on  the  Sui 
The  devout  Sabbateri&n,  if  true  to  his  convictions,  should  the 
content  with  the  barest  and  coldest  meal.  The  fact  is  that  evei 
most  severe  people  do  not  go  by  the  law  of  necessity  in  their  obea^ 
of  Sabbath  obligations  which  they  assert  to  be  still  binding.  Hx 
hy  the  law  of  comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  true  that  thej 
content  to  minimize  or  lessen  the  number  of  their  comforts,  but  1 
is  a  line  beyond  which  their  sense  of  obedience  to  what  they  saj 
Divine  law  does  not  carry  them.  They  profess  to  take  as  their 
the  statements  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  This  declares  the 
manner  of  work  shall  be  done  by  themselves,  thdr  man-semm 
maid-servant.  But  it  ia  so  extremely  uncomfortable  to  ait  down  U 
bread  and  cold  meat,  before  an  empty  grate,  on  a  December  "  Snbh 
that  they  plead  it  as  a  work  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  wni 
outside  and  inside  on  the  occasion.  Of  course  If  they  acted  up  to  I 
professed  conviction,  they  would  find  it  very  uap1es»int ;  ond 
prefer  disobedience  to  discomfort.  It  may  sound  unkind  to  say 
but  it  is  true  nevertheless. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  honestly,  we  shall 
the  severity  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been  i 
who  most  loudly  protest  for  its  observance, 
fearlessly  to  admit  that  we  are  no  longer  tied 
may  admit  the  principle  that  we  are  Divinely 
distinction  between  the  routine  of  the  first  and  t 
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I  liave  fl&id  ihatr  the  quesiion  of  the  tray  in  which  it  should  be 
kipt  is  one  of  miieh  praetidd  difBculty  to  uumj  people ;  for  having 
ahundoned  seveie  Jewish  regulations,  there  is  no  other  fixed  and 
irritten  code  to  whidi  we  may  look  for  guidance.  All  we  can  do,  it 
nenn  to  me,  is  to  admit  the  principle,  and  the  great  force  of  the  fact 
that  throughout  a  large  part  of  Christendom,  including  these  realms, 
the  Lord's  day  has  come  to  be  considered  as  especially  sacred  and 
x«rtftiL  We  have  to  look  at  it  as  we  find  it,  and  as  it  has  been 
obaenred  by  the  common  consent  of  professing  Christians.  And  thus 
looking  at  it,  we  see  among  them  a  general  recognition  of  the  belief 
that  God  would  have  us  cease  as  far  as  may  be  from  our  ordinary 
ooeqiations  on  one  day  oat  of  seven,  and  not  only  rest,  but  give 
speoial  attention  to  what  we  call  our  religious  duties.  We  cannot, 
M  I  have  said,  define  precisely  the  obligations  of  the  Christian 
Lord's  day.  It  inherits  the  radical  sentiment  of  the  Sabbath^  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  dropped  the  austerities  which  charactmzed 
the  Babbath  among  the  Jews.  We  respect  its  spirit^  while  we  decline 
to  be  bound  by  its  letter. 

That  is  tlie  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  see  one  day 
in  Mven  marked  oft  ftY>m  the  rest  of  the  week  for  rest,  reflection, 
TKmB^on  in  the  truest  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  and  religious 
obaerranoe. 

Thus  we  may  look  on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  though  we  have 
abandoned  its  precise  severity,  as  containing  a  great  and  necessary 
numil  tnith,  and  carrying  with  it  a  very  appreciable  measure  of 
Divine  obligation,  though  now  we  have  no  set  of  detailed  directions  to 
tvplaee  Jewish  rales. 

When,  however,  I  speak  of  the  Divine  obligation  which  we  admit, 
and  whidi  is  involved  in  our  retention  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
and  Hie  public  reading  of  it  on  the  Sunday,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  rests 
pnieiy  on  the  Divine  will  irrespectively  of  our  wants  and  likipgs.  It 
»  no  utteraaoe  of  Almighty  caprice,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  yield 
hnmbly  and  blindly.  It  is  hot  like  a  Divine  tax  laid  tipon  our  time, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  of  heaven  whether 
w«  will  or  no. 

I  belMfve,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  appeals  more  truly  to  the 
univ^ffsal  necessities  of  mankind  than  the  spirit,  the  imperative 
"pirit  if  yon  will,  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 


'  Tor  Ve  must;  recollect  what  tt  u  tbat  mui  mute.  We  i 
oteraLy  need  reet,  but  we  need  to  be  jnsli&ed  in  reatiiig.  There 
point.  The  work  of  the  world,  of  Gk>d  Hiinnlf,  ia  importmiat 
ooiuincaously  inceesuib.  Ood'e  work  Kroood  uh  knows  no  Bel 
pause.  The  son  risae  and  runs  hie  oouree,  the  rain  Ealle,  the 
flow,  the  bird  boilds  its  nest,  tike  gnin  eweUs  and  ripetis,  the 
grows,  i^  clouds  txttvel,  the  Iambs  pUy,  the  ant  toils,  on  the  Si 
Tho^  is  DO  cessation  of  change,  woi^  toavenoBat,  in  wiiat  n 
notore,  but  which  is  reelly  the  wwld  of  Ood,  on  any  oniycnall] 
day. 

Bnt  restleflS,  ^wiri^Tia,  tmliTig  »i|>*n,  Bf]nip[iwl  witii  immathingHn 

or  difierent  to  instinot  and  poasiTe  ecquieeeenee  in  centmnouly 
iive  law,  is  in  a  difibreiri:  position  to  Ute  other  wwks  at  en 
The  lower  utijtti^Ih^  except  wh»  they  are  what  we  call  domeati 
or  as  they  might  call  it  enslaved,  reet  when  they  please, 
travelling  cloud  and  moving  tide  know  no  htigae.  The  son  do 
rifie  pale  from  the  weariness  of  his  last  long  day's  walk, 
however,  has  a  spedal  capacity  for  exhaustttML  He  is  no) 
worked,  but  he  is  oftm  tempted  or  driven  to  overwork  hi 
Cupidity  and  coercion  combine  to  goad  him  to  the  task, 
not  merely  the  slave  of  progroBuve  cagwaeBs,  ambitiim,  cr  grec 
he  is  deeply  sympathetic.  He  quickly  catches  the  ^irit  of  toU 
he  shares  with  his  sodety. 

May  we  not  therefore  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  loving  c 
his  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  he  should  be  told  to  take 
stated  rest,  and  to  take  it  in  common  with  las  kind  ?  We  ( 
merely  need  reet :  we  need  to  be  justified  in  resting.  Ko  da 
may  seem  e«^  at  any  tame  to  throw  down  our  tods  petnlai 
wearily,  and  to  say,  "I  will  work  no  more."  But  if  the  wi 
men  around  us  goes  on  working,  and  we  win  no  sympatic  i 
sohtaiy  protest,  we  find  ourselves  picking  tlwin  up  agun  and  one 
bending  our  back  over  the  task,  Urns  it  ia  difficult  fix  many  i 
even  though,  as  we  say,  he  nay  be  able  to  "eo&imand'*hisowii 
to  create  a  day  of  perfect  rest,  a  day  whic^  shall  have  the  tnwSi 
calm,  the  true  Sabbath  ring.  He  may  himself  stop  w(ridn^  \ 
pause  is  often  only  like  that  of  oae  standing  idle  in  a  mill  irbe 
wheels  are  grinding  all  the  while.  Now  the  charm  of  the  Fouitk 
mandment  is  that  it  surrounds  tlie  [man  who  paosoB  from  hii 
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an  aivKxpbtBTB  of  rest,  uid  imporatlTOly  protects  him  in  tte 
rneoL  It  not  only  jwtifiefl  and  blesses  rest,  bat,  so  to  speak, 
tfl  apon  it.  Thus  it  a^ipeals  to  the  deeper  ohBnoteristac  wants 
wanifrf.  Mea  do  oot,  caonot,  rest  like  oxea.  The  oz  which  can 
one  &<om  the  toiling  team  will  stand  aside  and  moQch  in  perfect 
Mwn,  though  its  fellowB,  still  harnessed  to  the  cart,  be  goaded 
aUi  before  its  eyes.  Not  so  nun.  We  share  fatigue  with  oattl«, 
tnw:  bat  be  must  have  something  of  tlie  brate  in  him  who  can 
ni(^ily  enjoy  his  reet  while  all  men  toil  and  stzmin  aronnd  him. 
Siin,  there  is  many  a  man  who  is  hindered  from  taldng  a  trae 
)f  rest  not  merriy  because  he  cannot  thwon^y  enjoy  it  while  the 
of  the  wtR-ld  is  in  full  blast,  but  because  bis  woik  depends  afKm 
of  otbm  who  may  not  wish,  or  be  aUe^  to  rest  at  Uie  same  HaM 

he  does.  He  eaixnot;  get  free  tor  n^Kwe.  Hoace  the  world 
l  sets  ande  oertein  periods  in  which  those  who  are  engaged  in 
■■M  labotir  shiiD  cease  from  it  at  the  same  time.  Thus  m  hnve 
>}  hcdidays ;  and  recesses  <waGataon8  are  fixed  for  other  Bocietjes  or 
nations  beeidM  fickeols.  The  membsm  of  the  soeivty  or  ooiper»- 
agtec  to  drc^  their  meeting*  for  a  prescribed  tine,  during  irtiitdi 
discontinue  Aek  oMmaj  om'pante  work.  Hub  veoognition  of 
■ntoal  interd^Mudenoe  of  worken  upon  one  another,  whu^  hinders 
fidwaLi  from  stepping  out  <rf  the  ranks  and  leetu^  alone,  has  given 
temot«g«n«mlpanoda  of  rest,  howemv  short,  swA  as  our  "Bank" 
liyi.  ThnB  arrangement  and  tlinin  att«nqrts  reaUy  bear  witness 
M  wisdom  of  a  Sabbath.  Man's  procedure  in  the  matter  is  oaly 
Dilation  of  Ood's.  Social  custom  aaya  thai  periods  (rf  general  rest 
lasinble;  the  Foorth  C<MnmandnwBt  haa  said  that  they  are  Divine. 
■ktive  hnman  enactment  grants  a  resting  day :  Ood's  law  has 
^rted  a  Day  of  Best  No  doubt  some  are  apt  to  cavil  at  ttiis, 
«B  it  seems  to  taste  of  oompulsery  reKfpon,  which  they  rasent. 
resUy  the  chirf  prominent  mai^  of  the  SabbaUi  is  "  rest "  ;  it  is 
<  vpon  which  its  hoUiMeB  is  based ;  and  why  Aoinld  tb^  oomidain 
.  Dtvbie  pcMse  when  th^  approrc  of  a  humaidy  created  one  ?   la 

prafaibitod  from  doing  what  man  finds  it  wefi  and  needful  to  do 
■is  maUer  ?  Why  is  a  law  welcomed  wbm  tM  make  it,  and  resented 
n  it  isclaimed  ss  of  Hit  making  1  Letns  btfeve  that  the  Sunday, 
1^  sets  aside  one  da?  of  rest  oat  of  seven,  when  &a  human  wheels 
tus  wortd's  work  are  stopped,  is  but  a,  law  which  we  are  f^  to 


aopf  in  aumy  •hfttws.  Ws  Bboold  be  tlwiikfiil  for  Um  wiadma  wl 
tboB  TMOgMBea  oor  necanties  and  snticqiatM  tbom.  We  Ai 
Iwliere  ti»t  "  ttw  SttbbaA  wm  nude  for  jwu" 

Itiatbe  fasbMo,  liknow^wiUtaomepM^Uaow,  to  eontnatje 
bmidBge  with  Ohriatian  liberty ;  but  iboagh  the  pneiw  servitf  d 
Jewidi  Sftbb«tliia  ralazed,  any  change  of  humaB  law  (»  oavtom  w 
WMJcened  tbe  reapect  of  Chrietiaae  for  the  WCTgdneuc  of  the  Son 
i^atianythingwhichleaatncd  the  general  tntditioiialBeniw  that  wwk 
work  waa  oot  merely  inupedteat  on  the  Stuiday,  bat  fioatnty 
ffMt  law,  woold,  I  thinly  really  ieoA  to  destivy  that  cbaim  of 
which  can  be  got  at  no  other  time  and  by  no  other  arrangement 
mean  that  wludi  oomea  from  its  being  comaaanded,  Utd  not  nu 
pemitted.  Theflyin  the  p«fume  or  ointment  of  ropoes  is  oooadt 
A  man  lying  pertiapq  later  than  usual  in  faie  bed,  tr  aittiag  in 
■hade  beyond  the  ordinary  dinner4iour,  says  to  himaeU,  "  Th 
plmwan^  bat  I  ought  to  be  about  nty  bnainan."  Bat  on  Ehm 
aa  Sunday  is  now  obeerred  in  England,  he  may  repoae  nnrdx 
feoia  without  aod  fron  within.  If  we  weaken  this  aeotintent 
refit  that  u  crdained,  we  diaaipate  that  duna  of  Sunday  wbu 
the  [voteetion  both  of  energetic  and  ovenrorksd  men. 
,  I  have  said  tiiat  reet,  ahaar  rest,  is  a  chaiaotoriatio  mark  of  tb 
Sabbath  which  is  hdd  as  IKvine.  Work  is  rights  but  itia  weariai 
There  b  some  cwse  in  labour.  Howerer  noUe  and  DiTtne  i 
looked  at  in  aome  lights,  in  others  mxtk  is  toilsome  and  depai 
It  often  rougbena  and  relaSBa  us,  making  na  while  we  an  at  it  ai 
and  ooaree,  and  leaving  us  when  we  have  done  it  whanrtai 
aewiial.  We  may  aee  bow  it  oan  debase  a  man  when  it  is  too  b 
and  oontinuona,  cruabing  him  down  till  be  diee  beforo  his  tin 
periiapa  blindly  seeks  relief  in  drink  and  groae  d^nucbeiy.  Pi 
who  do  not  know  what  work  is  may  gaily  call  ita  fine  tlui^;  bul 
nofaleat  and  moat  strenuous  workman  is  oocaaionally  not  merely  obli 
bat  willing  to  lay  down  bis  tools.  Iboae  who  work  hard  are  ^ 
leave  oS.  And  the  fourth  Commandment  is  a  recognition  of 
^adneee.  It  anMala  to  and  answen  a  great  human  want  all 
the  world.  It  gtve«^  ordaina,  shew  rest,  sleep,  inaction,  leqiite  f 
Imdily  ezwiion,  physical  repose. 

But  it  oouseorat«s  this  want.    In  the  enormous  imagetyoi 
Fouttii  Commandment,  even  Qod  is  rqtreseuted  as  bong  ^ad  of 
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vp.    Mb  goes  oat  of  fammlf  as  into  the  nuaeeii  proamee  of  God. 
qarit  resdiea  towards  the  Fatlia-  of  qaiits,  atid  is  rAvsh^d. 

He  is  then,  moieover,  eonsBunts  of  beoomii^  fredil;  inteml 
conoenis  over  wbidi  the  tog  of  toil  xaxj  have  crept  daring  the 
And  this  makes  the  caDing  of  the  pnadiv  of  God's  word  an  ai 
n^Ktnsible  one.  When  be  sees  a  nnmbo-  of  his  feOows,  vpt 
after  the  nAmnginflnences  of  oommonpnTar,  wilGng  to  sit  uu 
what  he  hag  to  say  abont  the  eternal  laws  and  great  tnttha  ol 
and  the  oondnct  of  it  on  Drrine  prindi^eB,  he  has  or  ongfat  t( 
a  perception  of  one  of  Hie  great  inflparwiM  and  opportanitiee  i 
Sonday,  which,  if  he  be  careless  or  too  adf-oonadooB,  he  maydia 
ohsbnct,  or  chill.  The  mere  fiwt  of  a  congregation  waiting  tc 
the  Eermon  after  the  prayers,  is  testimony  to  tlte  great  faamaaapi 
tion  of  the  need  of  snne  high  and  pun  mottre  to  goide  Ae  con 
man's  life,  and  know  yet  bettv  the  will  and  the  peaee  tX  Ood. 
what  we  call  "  DivioB  flerrlce,"  involving  wonlnp  and  hearing,  3 
to  be  the  chief  means  by  which  (he  porpoae  of  a  BaUiatli  is  ke^ 
and  f  nUmed. 

Bnt  we  moat  not  narrow  all  appreciation  of  holiness  or  sacn 
to  tbeee  direcdy  spiritual  ezerdses.  Hie  mind  of  man  is  mar 
and  wants  food  and  intereetB  of  Tarions  sorts,  Besdee  rel 
derotiMi  and  attention  in  cfanrch,  there  are  other  wholesome  elei 
influences  which  Qft  man  above  the  grind  of  toil. 

To  those  who  are  happy  in  living  surrounded  by  dn  sweet  si 
sights  of  a  beantiful  oountiy,  there  is  very  pore  and  elevatingre 
ment  that  necessarily  accompanies  the  calm  of  Sunday  rest  D 
those  in  dties  what  shall  I  say?  Alas !  the  rest  (rf  Bunday  is  i 
ease  of  too  many  unassodated  with  any  religious  wonhip. 
Sondaye  am  not  Booh  as  to  charm  or  raise  their  minds.  "Rii 
makes  on^s  heart  bleed  to  think  of  it — many  turn  to  baser  s 
and  the  groea  enlivenment  of  the  bottle^  in  place  of  the  ihspii 
IRviiie.  TTnqneBtionably,  we  are  in  the  face  of  an  enOTmous  pn 
M  we  look  at  the  masses  who  inhabit  our  dull  sbvets  and  a 
and  who  too  often,  following  heedlessly  the  lower  importunate  ins 
of  oar  being,  have  learnt  to  can  more  for  the  publie-boose  tha 
the  house  of  God. 

We  know  that  this  problem  has  been  souf^  to  be  at  least  ] 
solved  by  proposals  to  throw  open  aL  plaoee  of  refined  intdl 
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instruction  and  resort  on  the  Sunday.  We  know  also  that  these  pro- 
poealfl  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  earnest  Ohris- 
tnns ;  and  viewed  in  some  lights  it  is  difficult  to  reply  to  them.  It 
Woold,  for  instance,  surely  be  better  for  a  man  to  dress  himself 
decently  and  visit  a  picture^allery,  than  to  sit  and  soak  or  brawl  in  a 
gin^ihop.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
that  refining  places  of  public  resort,  after  being  opened  all  the  week, 
Bhotdd  be  closed  on  a  day  when  most  have  leisure  to  visit  them,  and 
thus  to  escape  from  the  depressing  circumstances  of  a  city  Sunday. 

BatI  confiess  that  1,  for  one,  aa  at  present  persuaded,  should  see  in 
sndi  departure  from  traditional  custom  a  very  questionable  procedure. 
It  would  make  a  dangerous  gap  in  the  defences  of  the  Sunday  rest. 
If  we  consider  it  inteOigentiy,  we  may  perceive  that  it  would  Jbe  prao- 
ticaDy  impoBedble  to  legislate  for  the  supposed  necessities  of  dwellers 
in  town  without  spreading  throughout  the  whole  country  a  fresh 
quit  of  licence  in  regard  to  Sunday  observance.  It  would  involve,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  conoesston  which  would  grievously  imperil  the  senti- 
ment of  legalised  rest,  a  sentiment  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  sodi  an  experiment.  The  public  will  look  only 
at  the  broad  features  of  a  scheme,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  con> 
tmoe  to  cKstingniBh  between  one  place  of  public  amusement  and 
anoUier.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  only  picture-galleries  and  instructive 
moflemns  should  be  opened.  The  tide  once  let  in,  might  sweep  away 
an  sndi  distinefons.  Let  al<me  the  additional  work  it  would  lay 
npon  large  numbers  of  people,  it  would  introduce  to  the  public  mind 
throoi^iont  the  whole  country  a  disregard  for  what  had  been  generally 
eonsidered  a  characteristic  of  the  Sunday  as  it  is  observed  in  England, 
and  might  well  land  us  eventually  in  the  custom  which  prevails  in 
some  other  lands,  of  opening  all  places  of  amusement  and  legalising 
aU  phases  of  recreation  on  that  day,  including  not  only  the  healthier 
bieeij  play  of  the  cridoet-field,  but  the  more  artificial  and  vicariously 
laboiious  pleasures  of  the  race-course  and  the  pantomime. 

And  then  it  mig^t  be  pleaded,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  if 
these  amu99meni§  were  legalized,  it  would  be  hard  to  stop  works  of 
presiing  importance.  If  the  chedc  were  taken  off  these  forms  of  play» 
sorely  the  husbandman  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  the  country,  when  storms 
were  threatening,  might  harness  his  horses  and  gather  in  his  com.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  took  so  large  a  stone  out  of  the  arch 


u  tlw  dalibefote  ranoTal  of  nstrictioiu  on  thwe  Bundar  Mnunmi 
wonlduiMNUit  to,  the  ranminder  of  it  would  budlf  b«  foani  to  li 
together.  Thedcfeacwof  the  da^  of  rest  might  w^crumUe  10,1 
once  bmken,  thej  could  hardly  be  reconstnicted,  evac  if  the  t 
oeenooa  w«re  foond  to  work  amiss. 

I  priu  the  legally  protected  rast  of  otir  SuuUy,  even  thou^ 
dties  it  IB  abund  bj  some,  aod  caa  hardly  be  raaliaed  hj  many; 
I  believe  that  in  aeeking  to  fly  from  ills  that  we  know,  we  might ' 
fall  into  othera  that  wa  know  not  of.  The  English  Sabbath,  as  1 
tbroughout  all  the  land,  and  which  for  one  ds^y  in  seven  gives 
■waating  horny-handed  peasant  a  ieti«Bt  from  tbetsil  o£  the  f 
even  thoogfa  the  harrest  be  ready,  and  leaves  tim  scafiblding  of 
house  empfy  and  atmt,  though  there  be  need  that  it  thonld 
speedily  built,  is  too  valuable  an  iaberitanoe  to  be  diatuEbad,  < 
thou^  it  might  lead  some  squaUd  dweUersiatowBste  viatamns 
or  a  potut»|[alle>7  instead  of  a  publio^Muse. 

A  few  words  in  oonolusion  w  we  gluMe  bade  over  the  grouiHi 
have  traversed.  We  aeed  no  sevve  and  Puritanical  obewnax: 
the  Sabbath  In  ordar  to  employ  it  aright.  It  is  indeed  eminent 
d^  for  oonununion  with  Ood  in  Divine  and  oogamon  wnsbip,  as 
as  a  day  of  bodily  repose.  But  tdionj^  our  eec^ies  from  dnlnasa 
restricted  in  cities,  it  is  a  day  is  which  miuii  kindly  exercise 
intesduwige  of  aooial  and  domestic  enjcymfoit  is  onineatly  pos 
and  legitinate.  We  need  not  be  prim  and  inevitably  stnitl 
timnigbont  its  boon,  la  order  to  escape  the  idisrgQ  of  desonstin 
cbantolier.  There  is  scope  for  much  eoeiabili^  and  r^oed  rofietlai 
without  my  d^arture  from  nncere  religious  observaneaB. 

But  we  need  to  use  the  opportunities  for  tJiesa,  for  oommcai  pn 
for  Divine  service,  with  still  growing  appi«ciati<m  of  the  tins 
qtiiitual  tone  which  they  give  to  our  daf  of  rest  Then  sutel; 
should  not  only  onjoy  rest  and  many  wbtdenome  phases  of  soctal 
tercourse,  but  cultivate  thought,  devotion,  aslf-knowledge,  commo 
with  Qod.  Our  Sunday  tbns  will  be  temperate,  refreshiagi 
sacred.  It  will  lift  as  out  of  the  lowering  atmoqihere  of  w«el 
work,  and  send  us  back  to  it  again  with  a  spirit  touched 
the  SMiee  that  we  belong  to  Ood,  whatever  our  <^Hiig  and  corn 
may  be,  snd  however  persistontly  they  may  tax  our  tHains 
hands  thronghout  the  week.     Thus  we  apprehend  the  true  meess, 
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jA  (Uj  of  net  is  ikmt  m  ahoiild  aerre  Him  tovly  all  the  d*j«  of 
r  Hfs,  by  doing  what  we  fakve  to  <lo  m  in  Hia  sight — tiAmaif ,  io 
ifateooflDMB,  kiadBMB,  utd  truth.  Habbt  Joms, 


n. 

SHAFfi  the  closest  modem  p«nJW  to  the  oonvenioD  of  Eogbncl  is 
be  foimd  in  Uw  histov;  <rf  miadon'Work  in  Msdagasoar,  As  soon 
the  qoBMi  ot  that  island  uinonnoed  her  intention  of  joining  the 
riatiaa  Ohmcii  and  publklj  burnt  the  4^  idols,  a  great  wave  ot 
mt  Msmad  like  religious  eDthnnasm  swept  over  tiw  pet^Je.  Thej 
ne  in  thsir  thoosanda  to  tha  chnrches  of  AntananariTO,  and  the 
■iimaries  had  man  than  they  oould  do  to  meet  tiie  demands  for 
tnution  made  b^  tliese  new  oonveris.  Tlw  ohnnge  was  in  a  gnat 
■sore  flDperfidal ;  yet  it  w»s  kvourable  as  far  as  it  went,  .  So,  toOt 
*Bs  in  Aagustiiie'a  times.  Witlun  a  few  months  of  Btiislfoerfa 
itism,  10,000  pso^  wore  oandidates  f or  the  saered  rite.  Aaga»- 
e  adniaistend  tliis  sacrament  to  them  in  the  river  SmJe,  at  tlw 
utk  <tf  tiie  Medw^. 

Ul  tins  would  be  good  news  at  Eoue.  Hoch  had  beoi  doe  to  the 
t  and  cnmestiMas  d  Augnstina,  mora  to  the  nnfalfering  pnrpGM  of 
Bgny,  but  moat  to  the  Ghristiim  devotednesa  of  Bertha.  Augus- 
e's  first  cara  was  tocanyont  Qregor)r'B  counsels  as  toorganisatioa; 
I  for  Uufi  purpoae  he  repaired  to  Aries,  and  obtained  (wdination  as 
•shop  fcom  the  hands  of  Etherius.  On  his  return  to  England  be 
|«tdMd  two  mosengen,  lAorenoe  and  Peter,  to  acquaint  Qregorjr 
Ih  the  good  SDOcess  whidi  had  attended  the  missioa  to  the  English, 
a  do  not  pooiCM  the  Ipttar  of  Augustine  sent  an  tiuBoooasLon;  bat  ita 
itcnts  are  suffioiesitij  a^iarant  from  the  nature  of  Gregory's  reply, 
ignstine  was  an  eccleeiastio  to  tha  marrow.  HiBqueatioDstotheFt^ 
tdveroundminorpointaof  polity,  of  ritual,  or  of  casnistry.  lliathe 
mid  have  put  snob  qncriea  shows  great  intensity  in  his  work,  bat 
Ineadth  of  view.  The  answers  erf  the  Pope  are  admirable ;  they 
athe  the  qurit  of  a  Btat«sinan  and  of  a  Christian.  Augastine  was 
nblsd,  for  exam[^  about  the  want  of  uniformity  in  msttera  of  ritual, 
ich  he  discovered  in  his  travels,  more  particularly  in  France.     This 
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pfaeoomflaon,  u  we  know,  b«  tiirown  maiif  minds  into  perplu 
and  has  tended  to  bned  in  ihe  soul  the  vwy  spirit  of  sectariaa 
Bat  GiegoiT  cured  little  for  outward  nnifwniity  so  long  as  he  0 
eecure  substantisl  unity.  His  advice  to  Augustino  was,  "  Ch 
&Dm  every  church  thoee  things  that  are  pious,  religious, 
npri^t,  and  havliiig,  as  it  were,  made  tham  up  in  one  mass,  de 
tJiemesacuBtom  in  the  minds  of  the  English."  This  wise  advice 
acted  upon,  and  hecame  the  germ  of  divM^ty,  not  to  say  of  lili 
ija  aftw  days. 

AugnsUne  seamed  to  be  cluefly  conouned  about  the  dispoaal  of 
ofiknBga  of  the  faithful,  tito  kind  of  punishSMnt  duo  to  sacrilege,  ( 
tionB  of  mamage,  of  oenmonial  sanctity,  sad  of  wdin^aoiui ;  am 
all  these.  pointB  he  raoaived  very  nrat^  oomucitaenBe  enU^diant 
trtaa  the  pen  of  iba  2ope.  He  raoeived  also  several  preaeats,  an 
which  wero  venek,  Teatmemta,  and  sacred  nlioL  But  the 
gifts  from  Bome  were  those  whicfa  eaoe  in  Uie  shape  ot 
laftKKunn.  For  then  Ksnforoements  Aognstiiw  had  bssoaght 
Pope  moat  m^ntly.  They  wen  destined  to  rcaidar  ooaeidsrahle 
to  tlie  new  misBon.  Beds  mentions  as  "  the  prime  and  ptinc^ 
KeUitns,  Justus,  Bnfinianus,  and  Paniiaus.  Hw  last  of  then 
destined  to  leave  the  strong  impress  of  Us  mngnlw  eaznstnes 
tlie  religiom  history  ol  the  Nortli  of  England,  whcn^  as  |cea 
bafoBs  Edwin,  king  of  tiw  Korthnmfcrians,  and  tbm  as  Aidiht 
of  Toik,  be  wms  instniBMntal  in  deateoying  the  Dutwavd  fom 
idolatoy.* 

Anguatine  received  aln  Uie  PaUiumt,  ^»  doak  with  whist 
Popaaof  Bom0ooDfinnnewIyK>rdainedlBshepBiiifliairBeaB.  He 
now,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  setOe  down  to  tin  rogoiar  leotii 
Chureh-woik.  What  tliat  work  wib  it  is  not  didSrakto  goew,  < 
at  this  distanoe  of  time.  Fiiat  and  foremeat,  the  daily  and  ah 
hourly  aervices  of  ihe  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  outside  tin  wal 
Omterbory,  had  to  bs  mainleined.  Augustine  did  not  sink 
abbot  in  the  bishop.  Themonaetei?  'was  thefolcmmofallbiaq 
tions.  It  was  school,  college,  nmrenity,  mtHtmary  atatton,  pn 
ing  centre,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  literary  and  oivilisiBg  infliu 
of  the  time.  3London  had  been  fixed  vptai  bjr  tlu  P<^  as  tke  oe 
of  hk  new  qniitnsl  realm ;  but  hiatoiy  wai  too  powerful  for  i 
•  XUmsD,  "  ZAtin  ChrisManity,"  vol.  H.,  p.  MT. 
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Cintertiaij  bfidf  from  the  bogimiiiig,  b^ 

and  tilfin  of  epiKojMiI;  and  when  the  anhUahofnic  had  to  be  cieatedy 

it  remained  by  natore  and  by  neoeesity  the  centre  bHIL 

Among  the  qaeedons  whidi  had  agitated  Angnatine's  laind  -was  the 
one  as  to  whether  temples  built  and  used  for  heathen  worship  might 
be  oonTBrted  into  CSunatian  sanetoaries.  The  perpkadly  was  placed 
before  the  Pope ;  and,  with  his  osiial  sagacity,  he  UKged  that  such 
btdldings  should  be  always  ntiliaed  where  opportonity  oSSamL  It 
smoothed  the  way  from  heathenism  to  the  new  religion;  besides 
vhidi,  it  was  maeii  more  eoonomieal.  The  Pi^a  worldly  wisdom 
•vooU  have  stood  in  good  stead  for  some  eecJeslastieal  rulers  whose 
role  lies  neaier  oar  own  time.  In  due  course^  theief ore,  a  temfde 
lying  outside  the  walk  of  Oantarbory,  xnidway  between  St.  Martin's 
C9mrdi  and  the  monastery,  was  converted  and  eonaeciated.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  IhaxenSj  in  reminiscenee  of  an  edifice  which  stood 
on  tiie  much-loved  Ooelian  Hill  in  Borne. 

The  tives  of  those  simple4iearted  and  devoted  men  seemed  to  have 
produced  an  increasing  impression  on  the  mind  of  Ethelbertb  They 
had  built  their  monastery  outside  the  waUs,  so  that^  in  accordance 
with  their  own  Italian  custom,  they  might  be  buried  where  they 
lived ;  for  an  intramnnd  burial  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  their 
most  sacred  feelings.  Tetthe  king  desired  to  have  them  within  the 
walls ;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  highly  he  valued  their  work,  when 
we  find  him  surrendering  his  own  palace  to  their  use,  and  urging  them 
to  build  a  new  church  within  Oanterbury  city.  He  himself  retired 
to  a  new  palace  at  Beculvers,  on  the  sea  coast.  Christ  Qhurch  was 
duly  erected,  after  the  patt»*n  of  the  old  St.  Petards  at  Borne ;  a^d  it 
became  the  germ  of  our  present  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  also  built  on  lands  outside  the  walls 
giveii  by  the  king;  and  thus  the  two  apostles,  whose  memories  are  most 
honoured  in  Bome^  had  their  names  first  transplanted  to  our  soil. 
These  two  names  were  very  soon  after  stamped  on  London  itself,  and 
the  thoughtful  passenger  who  gaaes  on  the  noUe  pile  on  the  top  of 
liodgate  Hill,  and  on  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Westminster,  once  the 
Ofaureh  of  St  Peter,  may,  if  h>  wills,  revert  to  Augustine  as  HiB/ims 
^  Hfigo  of  these  and  many  other  even  nobler  things  in  the  history  of 
^yur  country. 

When  we  leave  the  safe  ground  of  the  few  facts  which  we  have 


Mi 

mttBtod,  w*  find  uwadfiw  on  a  bag>-)>Bd  of  co&jectnra.     Aa  t 

pmnt,  indeed,  we  nuty  tmiwntAtingljr  motacti  ti«t  we  u«  in  ft 
land.  AvgaaHaa  is  eaid  to  lmv«  wmted  """■*'— ,  Vav  an^ 
know,  bs  mxy  bAve  pereoftdsd  fainucif  that  tw  wu  oecMin 
endowsd  with  safMnutand  powen.  He  wu  no  deoeiTfc ;  a 
M^wbere  he  ■wertnri  that  ha  had  warhoi  wonders,  we  itny  b 
that  he  was  UmMlf  the  fint  and  grMteet  diipe.  It  seemB  pc 
that  he  may  have  aaeerted  his  poneaeion  of  ths  power ;  btl 
evldenOd  on  Hua  potat  ia  only  indirectt.  Am  to  hirtorie  proofs  i 
axlBteOMof  any  wmden^  there  H«  none.  Authentis  Uatoiy  ben 
UB',  andeye-witooiewawnowhwetobefaond.  fiedeaswrtatfaem 
(HI  tUspcont  we  not  only  need,  but  have  a  right  to  demand,  tamt 
mora  t&an  mwe  aeaertlon.  It  is  intveotitig  to  nad  Orapny'a 
to  Angastine  in  raferaue  to  his  mmoared  miradee.  Qtego^ 
have  seen  mneh  fanaticism ;  and  perhapa  some  of  it  he  faftd  non 
seen,  but  seen  tbrougfa.  One  almoct  fanciei  a  laridng  bomonr 
bdnnd  the  grave  admonitions  wfaidi  be  addressed  to  £he  AvcUb 
of  Canterbory.  The  gist  of  the  epistle  is— "  Do  not  be  pofiM  o] 
not  allow  vanitf  to  aw^  yonr  heart.  Remember  that  it  is  be( 
b»  one  of  the  hnnUest  of  the  elect  tiian  to  have  tbs  power  of ' 
log  miraoleB.  Tliink  mo»  of  the  truth  which  you  hare  to  lodj 
men's  mlnda  tiian  of  the  wonders  whioh  make  ttiem  atKte  and  i 
agape  at  yonr  pretematova)  power."  Snob,  in  sufaataniie,  waa 
gory's  pointed  adviee  to  Augustine ;  and  as  we  read  it  we  fed  i 
enrioeit^  as  to  the  spirit  in  whi<di  it  was  given  and  received. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mis^iptehension  to  suppose  that  Angu 
was  merely  a  mirade-monger,  or  that  be  was  solely  absorbed  i 
the  ittinuto  details  of  the  new  organisation  wbidi  he  was  settin 
foot.  There  must  have  been  a  deeper  reason  for  tho  powor  v 
be  exercised,  and  for  the  great,  or  at  leaat  con^onouB  plaee  n 
be  oooopies  in  bistoiy.  TJndemaatfa  all  superstition  and  eedesiasti 
there  was  deep  spiritual  earnestness.  Gregory  oommended  Ik 
Stbelbert  as  a  inan  who  waa  "  instnictod  in  the  monastical  rale 
of  ^  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  help  of 
endued  with  good  works."*  His  knowledge  of  Holy  Sctiptnre 
tite  chief  weapcoi  with  which  he  cocompliabed  a  great  ^ritual  i 
Intion ;  and  by  bis  constant  labours  be  Inwight  this  tmth  bos 
"  ]ie!e,  "  BcslcB'.nrt:CBl  Historr,"  p.  99. 
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be  minds  of  tiw  BOftMered  pcqwilatioiis  of  Soatbera  Ei^luid.  He'is 
kid  to  have  penetrated  «s  ftur  m  tiie  banks  of  the  Bwem  in  hie 
ii«i(HHry  travds.  A  tntditioti  tdls  of  bia  having  Btet  with  rade 
Milt  in  Doraetahir^  fishtails  having  been  tied  to  bis  doak;  but 
'hm  we  read  of  .faia  having  brongfat  domk  diaeaM  on  the  popolation 
I  a  jadgment  ob  their  derisi<Hi,  we  feel  that  we  an  on  the  bc^-land 
gun. 

It  was,  in  the  main,  Latin  Cbristianit;  with  a  loupgon  of  tha  OaUic 
hmch^  wfaioh  AnguMine  brought  into  Kent.  The  old  British 
bristianity,  about  which  wa  know  eo  little,  bad  fled  to  the  fast- 
asBBs  of  Wales.  Angdettne  made,  it  is  said,  two  attvmpte  to  amal- 
WHto  the  Latin  and  the  Britisb.  He  met  the  Btttiah  bishops 
Meath  ttte  t»^tional  oak,  on  the  borders  of  Weroestenhire,*  aod 
ied  k>  penoade  them  to  keep  Easter  at  the  proper  time,  to  fall  in 
ith  oommon  usage  as  to  the  idte  of  baptism,  and  to  co-opentt«  in 
teeanvenion  of  the  Saxons.  Taking  time  to  consider  these  points, 
va  tbaa^  thej'  had  been  enforced  by  a  mkacte,  they  consulted  a 
innit  as  to  what  tbeir  futura  conrse  should  be.  He  advised  them  to 
dge  of  Augnstine's  Christiaii  aad  meci  dispoeition  by  the  simide 
st  s*  to  whaler  in  their  next  interview  he  sat  or  ron  to  receive 
em.  If  the  former,  Uwy  would  know  that  he  was  a  prowl  bishop, 
it  worthy  of  tbdr  allegiance ;  but  if  the  latter,  they  were  to  heed 
)  orartuies.  The  exploejon  hae  often  been  caused  by  a  spark ;  but 
Idem  by  ao  small  a  spaik  as  this.  Auguatioe,  all  unconscious  of 
hat  depended  oa  one  single  movement  of  hia  body,  sat  when  these 
siton  came  into  bU  preaetice;  and  British  ynde  was  aroused, 
id  British  bishops  went  their  own  way,  whieh  was  not  Augustine's 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  ivhatevcr  may  have  been  his  faults  and 
ilures,  Augustine  did  a  mighty  work  for  England.  There  have  been 
eater  men  in  our  history,  there  have  been  men  more  saintly,  more 
rg&-bearted,  more  robust  in  charjcter  and  wider  in  their  sympathies, 
It  it  was  ^ven  to  him  to  sbind  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  stream  of 
bristian  influences  among  the  English  proper.  To  divert  a  little 
iring  east  or  west  on  the  top  of  a  watershed  may  seem  a  small  and 
mple  work,  yet  it  may  argue  great  sagacity,  and  it  is  often  fi  aught 
ith  most  important  consequenoes.  Position  and  obaract«r  both  tell 
•  Beilp,  "  EcclesiaBticnl  Mktory,"  p,  115. 
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in  the  work  of  God's  kingdom ;  bnt  it  is  often  most  difgcolt  U 
estimate  "  poation  "  till  we  sre  tar  kway  from  it  Metsani 
standpoiQt  of  Augaatine's  time,  Kent  seemed  bat  an  insigi 
tract  in  an  island  of  savages.  But  be  was  faithful  to  the  a 
ftuthfnl  in  the  position ;  andwben  we  try  to  estimate  his  work,' 
it  simply  immeasurable.  Britun  has  become  the  mother  of  a 
she  has  been  the  island  of  freedom  when  all  the  wmU  seemed 
in  bonds ;  she  has  sent  ber  fiery  prophets  and  consecrated  mini 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  handful  of  ocvn  took  root  in 
and  the  fruit  now  shakes  like  Lebanon. 

litde  more  lesoains  to  be  said  of  this  devoted  farcrunaei 
eipired  May  26,  605.  He  died  at  his  post.  He  bad  oona 
Justus  as  the  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  Mellitos  as  Bishop  of  L 
and  bad  taken  tbe  extraordinary  pncaation  of  a^^tointing  and  ( 
ing  lAotentias  as  his  own  socoeesor.  The  foundation  of  the 
was  laid  betoro  he  died;  and,  in  613,  lAureutius  and  Etfaelbn-t 
crated  and  opened  tbe  oompleted  baiUing.  His  hemes  still 
Canterbuiy,  and  near  tbem  thoea  of  Lnidbard,  tiie  Stanch  du 
and  of  Bertha,  the  Christian  queen,  to  whom  England  owes 
perhaps,  than  to  Augustine  himself.  England  has  onoe  thn 
away  times  purified  herself  from  many  errors ;  but  she  may  sti 
back  with  ungrudging  gratitude  to  this  enuasary  of  Bome.  Thi 
ttx  what  came  to  her  in  after  time  from  Oeneva,  she  ma; 
reoognise  the  fact  that  the  winds  of  heaven  blow  good  to  hai 
many  and  even  from  unexpected  quarters,  froteetant  Englanc 
some  of  her  Christianity  to  a  Pope.  Puritan  England  owes  mi 
her  religion  to  a  monk ;  and  both  conforming  and  nonconfa 
England  may  gratefully  join  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  tht 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Samuil  Peaks 


Bbavb  heart  like  a  sail, 

Stout  will  like  rudder  strong, 

Bide  out  the  heavy  gale 
Tbe  angry  waves  among ; 

And  still,  though  dark  the  tempest  be, 

The  foithful  stars  are  there  to  see. 
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I. 

AiK)H«  the  latest  and  most  iirge&t  of  otir  Lord's  precepts  was  this, 
'*Feed  My  lambs.''  It  is  impossiUe  to  donht  that  this  'was  the 
expreeiion  of  a  rery  deep  yearning  in  the  heart  of  the  Good  Shep- 
ted.  It  must  hare  been,  too,  the  resolt  of  a  strong  and  definite 
ooBcspfion  of  the  dnld^natnre.  l^iis  precept  cotdd  not  have  passed 
fmm  Christ^  lips  had  there  not  been  deep  in  His  mind  the  oonvie- 
tion  tiiat  the  lambs  of  the  flock  conld  be  fed — that  they  were  eapabre 
of  ptttaking  of  the  food  that  should  be  provided  fbr  them.  N0W 
that  is  a  far  more  important  conyietion  than  at  once  appears.  In- 
deed, as  so  often  happens  with  om*  Lord's  words,  their  very  sim- 
I^Mty  <^  form  often  hides  from  us  their  dq»th  of  meaning.  The 
>t01  waters  ran  deep ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  realise  that  they  are 
deep  than  when  they  foam  with  the  breath  <^  the  tempest.  TJnder^ 
neath  tids  aad  other  of  OhrislrVrsimpIe  words  concerning  the  children 
thm  See  the  strong  and  far-rea^ng  conviction  that  they  are  capable 
Q^r^Hf^ooB  fturttffer,  t^  tiiey  may  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for 
timHHH  ifae  prophet  Jeremiah  phrases  it,  the  lambs  may  '*feed 
after  ik^  manner." 

liisnotrtoo  mudi-  to  say  Hiat  tiunongh  groat  periods  of  her  Ma^ 
tory the  Chucreh  has  MIed'to  reeognise  this  conviction  of  her  Lord. 
l%e  fiheep  have  had  a  monopoly  of  attention  and  provision ;  the 
lamls  have  mther  been  wholly  forgotten,  or  needing  and  with  t^eir 
Rinj^looioi'  asking  for  bread,  they  have  been  oflbired  a  stone.  The 
chief  matter  in  retaHon'  to  t^m  has  been  deemed  baptism.  This-hae 
tea  very  large  e^rtenff  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demaiidsof  the  Lord,  and^ 
it  may  be,  quieted  t^  Christian  conscience  when  it  has  been  meved 
coneeming  the  diiMren.  Every  one  knows  the  space  this  ordinance 
has  filled  in  the  history"  of  the  Church,  and  the  importance  she  has 
aangned  to  it.  It  still  thrusts  itself  beyond  its  proper  place,  and  I'e 
r^iarded  as  covering  ground  and  providing  for  lieedir  <rf  tdie  MMr 
natofe  with  which  it  has  no&ing  whatever  to  do.  To  multitudes  it^ 
Mema  the  stiprome  matter  in  relation  to  the  children.  I  shall  not 
eerily  ftnget  4  sight  I  saw  some  ttme  ago  in  Venice.  I  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  gondola  to  visit  the  well-known  church  of  the  Santa 
Maria,  when  I  saw  an  old  woman  come  out  of  the  church,  cairying 
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in  her  arms  what  looked  Uke  a  fem-caae.  What  was  mj  asta 
mant  to  see  in  it  a  baby,  a  few  hours  old,  whose  oteraal  safety 
just  been  secured  hj  the  holy  wat«r  of  the  font  and  the  s 
offices  of  the  priest  I  Can  it  be  doubted  that  Uus  saoMnental 
has  to  a  vary  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  what  Christ  n 
when  He  spoke  of  feeding  His  Umhs  ?  It  would  be  just  abo' 
sensible  for  a  parent  to  think  his  duty  to  his  child  daring  its  i 
hood  accomplisfaed  when  be  had  doly  n^tered  its  name,  ai 
secured  its  citizenship.  He  had  better  forget  to  register  it, 
forget  to  feed  it ;  he  had  better  let  the  child  grow  up  even  withi 
name,  than  with  a  constitution  ruined  by  neglect.  Tlie  one  omi 
may  be  remedied,  the  other  is  utteriy  beyond  it. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  remember  that  many  bright  ezc^ 
to  such  a  course  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  early  times.  In  n 
to  the  children,  church  history  reveals  a  veritable  desert  con 
but  still  even  thwe,  I»igbt  oases  are  to  be  found.  A.ddress 
parent,  Gregory  Kaiianzen  says,  "  Thou  hast  a  child  ;  let  not  evil 
any  time;  from  the  beginning  let  it  be  sanctified;  let  it  bededi 
to  the  Holy  Qhoat."  *  Irenffius,  too,  shows  how  Ohrist  saoctifii 
the  stages  of  bumaD  life.  He  came  to  redeem  ^I  by  Himad 
who  through  Him  are  bom  again  imto  Qod — infents,  litUe  diil 
boys,  young  men  and  old.  Therefore  He  passed  through  every 
for  the  infanta  He  became  an  infant,  sanctifying  the  inhnts ;  ai 
tbft  little  children  He  became  a  child  to  sanctify  those  who  a 
tlussge.t 

I  refrain  from  quoting  any  of  the  baxi  and  stta^  un-Chrii 
words  concerning  children  who  had  not  passed  by  way  o! 
font,  into  the  holy  enclosure  of  the  Ohuroh.  I  refer  to  titis  m 
only  to  show  how  prone  men  have  been  to  limit  tiieir  nurture  o: 
little  ones  to  the  administzation  of  a  saoramental  tito.  80  dee: 
bem  this  feeling  in  the  Church  that  the  liearta  of  even  loving 
and  women  have  been  content,  and  fanned  their  rdigioua  dm 
theu- children  ended  at  the  font.  It  is  quita  aertsin  that  if  < 
means  of  religious  nurture  were  adopted  they  do  not  oome  out 
any  clearness  in  the  records  of  the  Church.  It  is,  of  ooorse, 
posnUe  that  provision  for  the  lambs  to  feed  after  their  muinai 

*  Neander'B  "  Memorials  of  Chriatian  Life,"  c&p.  ii.,  p.  280.     Bohn's  efl 
i  Neandert  "Church  History,"  vol.  i.,  p.  430. 
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made  in  the  quiet  of  the  home  circle ;  the  strong  love  of  Christifl^ 
parents  may  have  gone  hejond  the  ecclesiastical  ideas  of  their  time, 
bat  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Church  in    her  corporate 
capadtj  failed  in  any  but  a  sacramental,  and  it  may  be  in  some 
slight  catechetical  way  to  provide  for  the  religious  culture  of  the 
children.    No  trace  of  anything  analogous  to  our  modem  Sunday- 
school  can  be!  found  either  in  andent  or  medittvaJ,  or  even  in  modem 
dajB;  that  great  institution  is  only  of  yesterday,  it  has  but  just  com- 
pleted its  first  century.     Discourses  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  almost 
evoy  age  have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  find  in  them  little  or  no 
repognition  of  the  children,  nor  any  words  suitable  to  their  capacity 
addressed  to  them.    Fragments  of  the  church  song  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Chorch  have  been  preserved,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  to  be  sung  by  their  elders  for  them,  no  children's  songs  are  to 
be  foond.    The  sacred  literature  of  former  days  is  amply  represented 
in  works  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  forgetful- 
nesB  of  men ;   but  nothing  at  all  suited  to  children,  and  specially 
pr^ared  for  them  is  known.      It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that> 
even  in  the  borne  the  religious  wants  of  the  little  ones  were  for  the 
most  part  forgotten.     Even  highly  religious  men  and  women  were 
content  to  open  the  door  of  the  fold  by  the  key  of  baptism,  and  see 
the  diildien  safely  within  its  enclosure,  but  there  their  work  seemed 
done;  they  thought  not  of   the  tender  herbage,  or  the  refreshing 
waten,  or  the  cooling  shade  which  the  lambs  needed  so  sorely. 

H^pily  better  days  have  begun  to  dawn.  The  Church  has  at 
last  come  to  see  that  her  Lord  will  not  be  satisfied  for  the  lambs  to  be 
fed  in  a  mere  sacramental  way — ^that  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  them 
within  the  fold,  but  that  they  need  nurture,  protection,  guidance 
thenuL.  The  feeling  is  spreading  in  the  Church  that  her  future  do- 
penda  very  largely  on  her  attitude  towards  the  children  and  her  care  of 
them*  She  has  come  to  see  the  folly  of  beginning  her  work  with  the 
comparatively  fixed  nature  of  the  adult,  and  is  turning  her  thought  and 
e6brt  to  the  more  plastic  natures  of  the  children.  The  tokens  of  all 
this,  meet  us  at  every  turn — ^the  Sunday-school  with  its  manifold 
agpmctw^  the  ever^improving  religious  literature  for  the  young,  the 
rich'Storrfioaae  of  spiritual  soAgs  to  which  cultured  and  loving  hands 
&re  ever  lainging  new  offerings,  the  attractive  music  to  which  such 
songs  are  being  wedded ;  above  all,  the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  a 
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Mose  of  her  reeponsibility  in  this  matter  (of  which  all  Uieae  i 
man}'  sigufi),  all  ehow  that  at  last,  after  long  centuries  of  neglec 
words  of  Christ  conoeming  the  children  are  beginniog  to  accoi 
their  porpofie,  and  are  becoming  fruitful  of  great  reeulta.  A 
givee  occasion  for  the  most  devout  thankfulness,  and  opens  tS  ei 
hearta  bright  prospects  for  the  dajsto  come.  It  is  a  new  dope 
too  long  delayed,  but  still  big  with  promise  to  the  Chnrch.  It 
no  prophetic  eye  to  see  that  when  the  lambe  ore  well  carad  ft 
health  and  vigour  of  the  sheep  are  well  ni^  asaurBd.  One 
however,  remains  to  be  done — to  press  home  upon  the  Ghxnt 
conviction  that  AU  U  her  worJe.  She  has  n^lect«d  it  long^en 
but  she  must  not  permit  the  work  now  to  go  out  of  her  hand 
is  a  part  of  her  ministry,  and  must  not  be  delegated  to  ot2ien 
may,  of  oourse,  be  Baid,  the  mun  thing  is  for  the  work  to  he 
done.  It  matters  little  by  whom  it  it  done,  if  the  children  an 
for  let  us  be  content — we  will  not  forlnd  the  workers,  though  the 
not  gather  with  us.  Such  a  tpirit  has  our  hearty  sympathy.  1 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  he  would  pi 
spirit  upon  them.  To  all  bearing  any  part  in  such  a  woi^  « 
"  We  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
no  superstitious  thou^ts  about  the  visible  church — which  bavi 
the  fruitful  cause  of  mischief  to  many  gifted  minds ;  it  is  fo 
conservative  or  exclusive  eccleeiastacar  feeling  that  we  thns  spa 
is  from  an  intensely  practical  and  earnestly  consdered  convictio: 
wesay  that  the  feeding  of  the  lambs  mnstbemodeapart  of  the' 
ministry  of  the  Church.  It  is  far  more  for  the  sake  of  ttie  diildrei 
the  Church ;  it  is  far  less  to  glorify  the  fold  than  to  protect  tbe  1 
The  reason  is  here :  the  school  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  instit 
its  functions  are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  childhood  and  j 
when  tbeee  are  passed  there  is  an  unwiningness  to  be  i^M 
therewith ;  it  seems  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  early  mai 
or  womanhood  (the  veiy  time  in  which  dignity  is  most  considen 
be  reckoned  as  a  scholar.  When  this  period  of  life  is  reacbe 
links  which  bind  to  the  school  are  first  weakened,  and  at  lost  ta 
If  the  lambs  know  of  no  fold  but  the  school,  if  this  bos  been 
only  pasturage,  when  they  cease  to  be  Iambs  they  are  left  witl 
fold — they  are  homeless,  and  so  multitudes  of  them  are  lost  to  the 
It  is  (he  most  short-sighted  policy  to  keep  our  cfaildreai  CDimeQteid 
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«&  instigation  which  tb^y  are  suze  to  outgrow.  But  such  a  feeling 
does  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  Church ;  no  one  thinks  of  growing 
too  old  for  the  Church.  It  is  felt  to  he  a  home  for  life.  It  is  most 
oeedfol^  therefore,  that  our  children  should  be  attached  not  merely 
to  the  school,  which  sewns  to  belong  only  to  their  early  days,  but  to 
^C9iurch,  which  has  a  life  mission  to  discharge  in  relation  to  them ; 
so  that,  as  the  school  loses  its  hold  upon  them*  their  hearts  should,  in 
the  opemng  days  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  turn  naturally  to  the 
dmrch  as  thear  true  spiritual  home.  It  is  a  most  harmful  idea  to 
ii^fjfMd  the  school  as  an  end  in  itself — ^it  is  rather  the  firststage  of  the 
^^lild's  education  whidi  should  gradually  yield  to  the  fuller  ministries 
and  fellowBhips  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church. 

The  enor^  however,  has  not  been  all  on  one  side.  If  tiie  school 
bis  too  much  tried  to  Icsep  the  children  within  her  own  realm,  and 
resented  interference  with  her  work,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Oinneh  has  doxie  little,  if  anything,  to  draw  young  hearts  to  herself. 
Any  excluslTeaeBS  on  the  part  of  &e  school  has  not  been  overoome 
hf  the  attmctivenees  of  the  Church's  provision  for  young  and  simple 
heerta.  When  the  <diildren  were  compelled  to  come  into  her  ordinary 
worship,  befoie  separate  serriees  ware  instituted  for  their  benefit^  it 
w  a  weary  time  for  them.  The  adult  congregation  went  on  its 
way,  siDging  its  own  psalms,  saying  its  own  prayers,  hearing  its  own 
ttmem,  altogotlioi'  forgetful  of  the  little  ones  who  were  placed  in 
soaie  distant  gaUery  or  oomer  of  the  sanctuary.  There  they  ware, 
provided  only  with  the  strong  meat  prepared  for  their  elders,  and 
<iqile  unsoitod  to  their  childish  digestions. 

No  wonder  they  hated  the  diuroh !  And  now  for  the  most  part 
^^have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  the  children  are  never  so&red 
to  pass  thB  links  of  the  school.  All  of  interest  in  matters  religious 
they  get  from  the  school.  They  are  separated  from  the  Church  as 
tbosgh  they  were  being  instructed  in  another  faith.  First  of  all,  the 
Okweh  bd  them,  but  with  food  so  inconvenient  that  they  loathed  it, 
^Mi  then  she  rid  herself  of  the  work  altogether,  and  handed  it  over  to 
others.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  worse  of  these  coarees. 
Certain  is  it  that  fay  tiiem  the  children  have  been  turned  from,  rather 
iibaa  attraotod  to,  her  f ellawBhip  and  worship.  Thus  mudi  earnest 
end  faithful  laboor  has  been  lost.  The  seed  has  been  watched  in  its 
stages,  aad  when  it  neared  ripeness  it  has  been  left  to  the 
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enemy's  sickle.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  ramedy  &1I  this  ?  Ok 
Bfiiflaing  link  be  supplied  ?  Surely  it  can.  Let  our  homo-life  an 
a  method  to  va.  The  nursery  is  the  children's  place.  Tbwe  m< 
their  days  ai«  spent,  and  titor  early  instruction  impacted;  but  thi 
not  kept  always  in  the  nurowy,  now  and  again  tiiey  are  found  i 
dining-room  at  dessert  time,  <»  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  eve 
Thus  th^  get  ^impees  of  ttu  life  before  them  when  their 
increase.  The  school  has  been  called  the  aareery  of  the  Chnrcl 
the  childim  need  not  be  kept  strictly  within  its  limits.  Ttw^  d 
have  glimpeee  of  the  Church  itself;  should  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  its  wcwdiip,  joining  as  in  a  happy  family  circle  befor 
Heavenly  Father.  Let  them  "  go  about  Zion,  and  mark  wel 
bulwarks,  and  tell  her  towers,  that  dwy  may  tell  it  to  the  geaei 
foUowiog,  and  that  so  they  may  cry, '  This  God  is  oar  Qod  for 
and  ew.     He  will  be  our  Guide  evea  unto  death.' " 

A  still  stronger  plea  may  be  urged  for  the  lambs  who  ar 
folded  even  in  the  school.  Some  of  them,  ha[^y,  an  fold 
their  homes,  taught  by  a  wise  and  loving  faUier  or  mottur. 
is  the  beet  of  all  schools.  The  time  may  perhaps  oome  in  i 
all  our  children  will  be  taught  by  their  natnnl  instouctors— 
really  reeponsUe  for  them — within  the  limits  of  the  home.  B 
the  children  whose  home  is  the  fold,  and  who  are  sbepbenk 
tlMsr  parents.  In  multitudes  of  cases  it  is  not  thus.  Tbe 
never  echoes  the  godly  instruction  of  the  peieots,  nor  an  the 
young  voices  of  the  children  heard  thwein  in  {Hsise  or  prayer.  ' 
numbers  of  the  Iambs  are  fed  neither  in  home  nor  school.  Thi 
under  hirelings  who  care  not  fw  tbem.  fAnr  needs  are  still 
urgent  They  plead  stiU  more  strongly  for  soul-nurture.  On! 
Church  can  meet  tbdr  cUinte.  She  may  do  it  without  low  to  hi 
and  with  immense  profit  to  the  children.  Let  her  h«nkly  and 
acknowledge  the  lambs  as  a  part  of  the  flock ;  let  hgr  pntvic 
them  the  milk  and  not  the  meat ;  and  then,  as  thvf  pus  to  mai 
And  womanhood,  the  piotareaque  words  of  anciaDt  propheqy  shi 
fulfilled,  "  niat  our  eons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  y 
that  our  dau^ters  may  be  as  oomof^tones  polished  aft«r  the  ■ 
tnde  of  a  pabwe."  In  the  next  number  of  this  Uagawie  an  att 
will  be  made  to  show  bow  this  may  be  aeoomplidted. 

W,  G.  Soaoi 
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The  doctrine  that  the  farazen  serpent  was  a  type  of  Ohxist  has  been 
80  long  lieuniliar  to  tlie  Christian  mind  that  its  strangeness  does  not 
strike  US.  Tet  what  more  xemarkable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  ser- 
pent, or  the  image  of  a  serpent^  should  under  any  relation  beoome 
such  a  type ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  should  hare  been  presented 
to  the  Israelites  as  a  means  of  healing  ? 

The  lamb  we  can  understand  as  representing  Him  who  became  a 
sacrificial  and  innocent  victim.  The  lion  we  can  accept  as  symbol- 
izing Him  who  must  **  reign  until  all  adversaries  are  put  under  His 
feet"  But  that  He, ''  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  who  ''should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,"  should  Himself  be  typified  by  a  serpent^  is  not 
immediately  to  be  understood.  How  could  a  reptile  so  repulsive  in 
itself,  so  associated  with  that  which  is  malignantly  evil  in  nature, 
and  by  long  tradition  with  the  very  author  of  evil  himself — how 
ooold  sndi  a  hateful  creature  ever  become  the  type  of  One,  "  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled"? 

The  solution  can  only  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story, 
aad  yet  these  at  first  sight  are  equally  inexplicable.  How  was  it 
that  the  image  of  a  well-known  and  dreaded  deity,  an  object  of 
worship  as  symbolising  a  destructive  power  to  be  propitiated,  could 
possibly  be  selected  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  as  a  means  of  healing 
for  His  people?  Or  if  we  remember,  and  seek  to  explain,  the  mys- 
tery by  the  fact  that,  under  the  curiously  perverse  working  of  the 
human  mind,  the  Bestroyer,  the  Poisoner,  had  become  "  the  Good 
Demon,"  the  beneficent  Healing  Power,  and  his  image  the  very 
symbol  of  the  healing  art,  how  can  we  suppose  that  Jehovah  would 
put  a  demon  of  the  heathen  world  in  association  with  Himself  as 
^  Divine  Physician — ^wiih  Himself  who  said,  "I  am  He  that 
healeth  thee  "  ? 

The  twofold  difihmlty  is  somewhat  slurred  over  in  various  inter- 
[ivetatioinB.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  braiBen  serpent,  raised 
upon  a  pole  as  it  was,  represented  either  the  evil  power  or  the  mere 
poisoiKOus  ctentnre,  bound  and  helpless  throng  the  interposing 
glace  of  God,  and  that  those  who  looked  did  so  in  dependence  upon 
thatgraoe.  But  there  is  no  indication  in  the  narrative  that  it  was 
so  saepeaded;  and  then  the  serpent,  though  bound,  would  still  be  the 
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er  or  the  evil  creature,  and  could  not  in  any  conca 
iresent  Him  vho  vas  to  bind  &nd  ileBtra;  fte  evil 
idudng  th*  pregnuri;  words,  "He  baiii  taada  Him 
us,  who  knew  no  sin,"  find  the  panJlel  in  jkhia,  ti»i 
b^  wiuwd  poiacotoua  bite  we  hwro  bewi  nuvtaUy  wwoi 
But  this  is  not  tJie  Scripture  taiiogy,  which  by  tlu  w 
leugnatea  the  tempter  to  ^  not  ain  itself,  thoiif^  it 

the  efiects  of  ain  as  like  an  aildar'e  bite.  N'or  oen  we  i 
iw  to  the  leraeliteB  the  wrpent  conld  have  been  nooffui 
ray  an  imagfr  of  their  aio. 

8,  afaia,  have  tooad  the  appropriateneaa  of  the  ty 
in  the  very  idea  we  have  axeludad,  that,  as  mi  an 
of  the  hetding  power,  the  aerpaat  r^neaentad  Chiiat,  tb 
For  the  reaeon  already  giwi,  we  must  reject  this, 
lere  are  those  who,  laying  stnw  upOD  the  particular,  e: 
4  1^'  our  Lotd  in  apjHx^ffiating  the  iqnnbol,  r^K 
ULce  to  consist  only  in  the  eerpaofs  being  "  lifted  i^"  i 
le  to  be  upon  the  cross ;  a  view  wfaidi  is  OonficBwd  ^ 
'  look  of  faith  "  which  Haves  the  ainaer,  as  theybalienit 
elite.  This  is  the  mM!fl  oonunon.  EvaBgelioal  teatdiiBg ;  tn 

tfut  this  intanpietataan  does  not  explain  why  a  e 
>e  "  lifted  up,"  and  thus  become  tin  oh}aot  at  tiiat  U 

I,  however,  who  hold  the  view  just  stated  would  fa 
Bed  it  has  bee»  aaitl,  d»t  to  4the  Israalitee  thesvpv 
a  outwaid  si^,  it  did  not  matter  wbat,  «>  titat  thei 
il  cure  might  be  entivriy  pMeladad  ■"  or,  in^thar  nroedi 
)ent  was  simply  a  n^ateaous  tsBt  of  >£attlt.  "LLook, « 
was  dte  Divine  ooBuaand  t  and  tk&  praaier  tiw  -d^n 
uiding  why,  the  greater  and  tit*  laove  asaeiUent  th« 
wked  nevertheless. 

if  it  were  only  a.tsst  of  bUadfuth,  rwe  mi^lttatillii 
i^ptat  ahonld  he cbnen  lorihali4eet,aaid.<rondertooi 
M  the  IsraelitK,  theraaMm  hadnobbeeBMrealedteu 
ight  But  ifiit  wtmaa^bolBB  w^aB««set<of  UH 
t  Locd's  refennoe  awarea  ni  that  it  was,  iait  oDiabilao 
il  nkstiuidaf  Drnna.teadtlngthatitrfto^db^ali  uointol 
t    Is  theresiot  ^waya  a  oaptfnhsEinble  00BoMfaBh< 
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a  gymhcl  and  the  thing  symboltaed-— between  ai  religious  act  enjoined, 
and  a  leligioxis  teaching  ? 

Tbfb  sbjing  of  a  victim,  for  instance,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  formed  a  powerful  and  immediate  teaching  and  enforoemetit 
of  the  sentence,  «<  The  sonl  that  sinneth  it  shall  die/'  The  washing 
in  tfas  tabemade  and  temple  rites  carried  an  unmistakable  meaning. 
The  oSSsriug  of  first-fruits,  the  dedication  of  the  first-bom,  had  a 
beautiful  appropnateness  obrions  to  all. 

And  it  is  not  to  he  denied,  that  if  in  this  case,  the  looking  iMch 
bitnii^t  healing  had  been  directed  towards  the  tabemade  or  the 
doad,  towards  the  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses — ^the  great  inter- 
nsdliaiy  with  God,  or  towards  the  high  priest  with  his  oenser  of  holy 
6r%  we  should  have  thought  the  action  perfectly  explicable.  But 
inrtoadof  anything  to  us  so  obrums  in  its  teaching,  we  have  the 
ttipont!  Yet  ought  we  not  to  feel  that  in  some  way  its  appro- 
[«iatenes8  was  vividly  apprehended,  alike  by  those  who  obeyed  the 
ii^iiMtton  and  those  who  disobeyed  ? 

Let  us  resort  again  to  the  nanatiTe.  After  the  faithless  turning 
back  fieom  the  eoni|uest  of  Canaan  upon  the  report  of  the  spies,  after 
tho  refoaal  of  Edom  to  allow  of  passage  throu§^  his  land,  after  the 
destiia  of  Mtriam  and  of  Aaron — ^theut  weary  with  the  long  maxeh 
sBder  the  soHtaary  gaidanee  of  Moses,  a.  maroh  whidi  brought  them 
into  desert  after  desert,  and  within  sight  again  of  the  hateful  sea, 
^'ths  soul  of  the  people  was  much  diflconraged  beoause  of  the  way,** 
sad  they  ^i^ke  against  Qod,  and  against  Moses,"  and  brdre  wto 
tfas  fteiw  reproadi,  ^  Wherafore  have  ye  bsooght  us  up  out  of  Egypt 
to dfem  the  wilderness?"    "« Our  soul  loatheth  this  Ught  bread." 

Then  it  was,  that  serpents  called  ^*  fiery,"  either  from  the  red  spots 
they  hore  or  from  Hkb  burning  tortixre  of  their  bite,  darted  from  the 
desert  sand,  and  brought  miserable  death  upon  multitudes  of  ^e 
mamittring  host.  Upon  this  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said, 
^We  have  ^mied,  wb  have  spoken  against  the  Lord ;  pray  unto  the 
I^*d,  that  He  take  away  tiie  serpents  ft^m  us."  So  Moses  prayed 
f<r  the  people,  and  tSie  Divifie  command  was  given  to  make  an  image 
of  a  serpent  similar  to  those  with  which  the  camp  was  so  grievotudy 
inferted,  and  to  set  it  upon  a  pole ;  '*  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
^^  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.'' 

The  prayw,  we  may  observe,  for  the  reaioval  of  the  serpents  was 
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i^tpftrantly  not  annrared.  It  was  only  as  thi^  Bet  fomnxi  < 
destined  way  that  they  eaca^ied  the  plagne  ;  bat  a  cnre  for  Uk 
snfiend  was  provided  of  tliis  peculiar  kind.  What,  then,  i 
real  nature  of  the  act  demanded  ?  We  reply,  it  wae  a  gai 
upon  A»  inHrummt  of  their  pwniihment,  the  direct  token 
Divine  judgment  upon  their  aa ;  and  it  was  surely  inevila 
every  sufiering  Isrnelite  ao  looking  in  his  extranity,  was  n 
reminded  of  his  sin  and  of  \ia  punishment,  but,  so  looking;  i 
lodged  his  sin  and  the  joatioe  of  its  punishment,  and  a^ 
the  memy  of  Ood  on  the  ground  of  that  acknowledgment.  I 
-  act  was  an  individual  act;  it  brou^t  tbe  sin  and  its  pun 
home  to  every  conscienoe,  and  was  far  mote  elective  than  the 
oonfesdon  made  by  tbe  elden,  "We  have  siiuwd."  No  ] 
eoold  eeci^  the  leeson,  none  certainly  who  soflkvd  bom  < 
Let  him  not  m«V<«  thin  acknowledgment,  t.hia  sdf -condemning 
let  him  not  look,  and  he  died  in  his  Aa, 

It  was  not  then,  the  serpent  as  tbe  evil  One,  whether  b 
piopitiated,  not  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of  healing,  not  the 
as  an  arbitrary  and  iocomprehenaible  t«8t  of  hitb,  that  was  I 
in  tbe  wildemees,  but  the  serpent  as  the  agn  and  memorii 
and  the  death  that  was  its  due,  and  which  tbus  became  t 
teaching  of  very  solemn  import,  and  caused  the  "  looking  "  t 
act  of  confession  and  self-condemnation,  as  well  as  of  faith.* 

Now  let  us  torn  to  the  type.  "  As  Moms  lifted  up  tbe  aa 
the  wiU«BWS,  so  iBHrt  the  Bon  tS  man  be  lifted  up."  How  to 
we  repeat,  amply  because  of  the  "  lifting  ijp ; "  not  menly 
the  looking  at  the  crow  is  a  t«et  of  faith :  then  must  be  aomi 
ground  of  similuity  between  the  serpent  and  the  Lord,  and 
it  in  this,  that  lifted  up,  dying  upon  the  ooss,  He  became  t 
testimony  to  the  dreadful  deaert  of  mn — (he  aign  of  the  pun 
of  sin.  "  He  ia  made  sic  for  us  "  emphatically  in  thia,  if  in  i 
awful  way,  that  He  snflwed  the  viable  death-penalfy  of  an. 
with  death-penalty  that  the  serpent  tm  the  pole  was  diree 
nected,  and  it  must  also  be  with  death-penalty  that  the  hangi 
the  tree  is  eqwcially  aaaociated.  Here  must  lie  the  gnat 
Hus  is  why  the  setpent<leath  was  lifted  up  of  old ;  this  is  > 

*  The  golden  mice  &nd  emeroda  lent  bj  the  Phllistiuea  ai  a  "  intp 
iu^"  were  tokens  of  tbe  Hme  oontcMloii. 
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Lord  was  lifted  up  to  die ;  and  if  in  the  wilderness  salvation  came  to 
him  who  gave  the  look  of  penitent  acknowledgment^  how  profound 
and  penetmting  must  that  confession  he  which  is  made  hef ore  the 
eroAl 

The  Atonement  on  the  cross  is  frequently  represented  as  a  mystery- 
which  can  only  he  reemved  in  faith ;  hut  if  the  Divinely  acknowledged 
symbol  of  that  Atonement  were  not  the  mysteiy  to  the  Israelites  it 
has  seemed  to  us  to  he,  but  bore  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  healing 
with  which  it  was  associated^  may  we  not  believe  that  the  great  act 
of  death  upon  which  we  are  called  to  look,  has  an  intelligible  relation 
to  the  forgiveness  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  condition?  But 
some  may  concede  this,  and  yet  hold  that  the  relation,  so  far 
as  it  is  intelligiUe,  consists  only  in  the  exhibition  of  Divine  self- 
eacrificing  love  on  behalf  of  man.  Tet  surely  here  also  the  symbol 
ttay  help  us  to  a  view  larger  and  deeper,  and  more  truly  to  be  called 
the  **  moral "  view  of  the  Atonement^  than  what  usually  goes  by  that 
name.  For  we  shall  find  in  it,  not  only  an  exhibition  of  Divine  love, 
hat  of  Divine  anger ;  of  Divine  justice  as  well  as  of  Divine  mercy. 
We  shall  find  in  it  condemnation  as  well  as  forgiveness,  and  that  the 
anncr  availing  himself  of  that  f orgivmess  is  called  upon  not  only  for 
an  act  of  faith,  bat  of  confession,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ^  just 
judgment  of  God  against  all  unrighteousness."  Hie  moral  power 
of  the  Atonement  cannot  he  complete  without  these  elements.  As 
&  m^siery  only  it  could  have  none ;  as  an  act  of  Divine  self-sacrifice 
it  has  much ;  but  as  probing  the  conscience,  while  it  heals  the  wound, 
it  has  infinitely  more. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  whether  viewed  in  its  original  institution  or 
in  its  sublime  typical  character,  can  the  mystery  of  the  bnuen 
fletpentt  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  satisfoctorily  solved. 

JosiAH  Gilbert. 


Always  add,  always  walk,  always  proceed;  neither  stand  still, 
nor  go  \mAf  nor  deviate ;  he  that  atandeth  stall,  proceedeth  not ;  he 
COfltii  hack  that  continneth  not;  he  deviateth  that  revolteth;  he 
9wth  better  that  creepeth  in  his  way  than  he  that  moveth  out  of  his 
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Jasl^ioQ  'm  Mox'iis. 

Wrbthkr  the  JEtev.  Apollos  TUmrA  overbmxi  the  to 
dialogue  or  not,  Zachaiy  Bates,  F.8.A. — whose  carefol  pre| 
for  the  prees  of  fais  late  pastor's  mamucripte  hns  beoa  fx» 
reffrred  to— was  niwUe  to  determine.  The  fra^aent  sj^wen 
«ntitied  to  oonmdemtion,  for  we  are  all  mom  or  ten  under  the  ( 
of  words,  and  are  aometimee  tenpted  to  make  use  of  time 
swords  not  only  on  the  fidd  of  battle,  but  eoiMitimee  at  dn  qi 
table,  where  they  are  inocmTenient  and  perilous  in  the  ezti 
innocent  npatations. — H.  R.  R. 


Hie  Glen  at  Michaeletone  waa  richly  dight  with  autamix 
fUllMi  leaves  were  cri^ied  with  the  sharp  hreeee.  Where  the 
of  the  old  beecli  bad  bUen  duiiig  the  cloiuUess  day  the  g 
threadswereBtillbeaded  witbthedewof  tbemotntng.  The  w 
sunbeam  caught  eone  of  the  hnunhle-lRabes,  and  tisnsfon 
leaves  into  scarlet  flowere,  or  tike  liifnTHWtii  of  "  stzange  bri^t 
and  I  felt  (wrote  ApoUos  Howard)  the  entrancing  fulnea 
Divine  capacity,  to  make  even  dyiag  and  death  to  be  beao 
their  season.  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  querulous.  If  thi 
glories  of  the  year  oould  thus  interpenetrate  one  anottter  wi 
lustre,  Buiely  our  own  human  weaknesses  and  failuns,  seen  in  t 
of  the  Eternal  Qua,  might  mdce  reyelatunta  to  us  of  Divine 
and  greee.  Would  that  our  attentisn  were  in<»e  readily  sir 
the  Divine  compassion  than  by  our  brethren's  defects.  Bi 
is  a  nil-admirari  dootrine  or  fashion  abroad  in  the  world 
aesma  to  measure  Mniseooe  by  its  power  of  faultfinding,  and 
aider  that  the  beet  proof  it  can  ^ve  of  nwntal.so^aiiority  is 
detection  of  the  shady  side,  the  small  capacity,  the  commonpl 
radical  defect  alike  of  man,  of  book,  of  plan,  of  measure,  wl 
unsophisticated  and  simpler  mind  finds  to  be  excellent,  bt 
or  praiseworthy.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  charge  anton 
melancholy,  <v  spring  with  illosionBj  todecuranoetheinuaBis 
and  tite  other  as  shabby-genteel,  and  lose  all  the  ohann  of  I 
-was -on  the  point  of  relinquishing  my  sttu^,  and  askiog  n^ ' 
a  B^[  of  pTMse  to  Him  who  makes  srerythiBg  baautifnl  in  its 
when  to  my  regret  I  saw  Mrs.  Bat's-^es  and  Mr.  Vnm  wasf] 
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the  lower  garden-gate  and  my  darling  go  out  to  meet  them  with  her 
frank  and  genial  welcome.  The  trio  approached  the  house,  and  sat 
do^^i  in  the  verandah,  within  earshot  of  my  open  window.  The 
odoor  of  my  meerschaum  was  steeling  out  towards  them,  and  sM^y 
perhaps  have  given  a  little  acidity  to  Mr.  Primes  smile,  and  led  Mrs» 
Batfsejes  to  say  to  Mrs.  Howard,  **  Beally,  my  dear,  had  we  not 
better  take  our  seat  where*-^-''  But  the  unfinished  sentence  only 
provoked  a  merry  ripple  of  laughter  from  my  hdoved.  listeiiers 
proverhiany  do  not  hear  mudi  good  of  themselves,  hut  I  awaited  my 
&te  with  complacency. 

Mrs.  Bat's-eyes  said  with  a  tone  of  deep  regret  and  solemn  interro- 
gation, <*I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Howard  played  a  game  of  cricketwi^ 
the  young  men  of  the  ChrisHan  Association,  last  Wednesday,  my 
dear;  and  my  brother,  Mr.  Prim,  and  I  thought  it  only  kind  to  call 
and  know  the  troth,  that  we  might  be  able  to  contradict  the  report. 
For  you  know,  my  dear  ■    >" 

"I  know,"  said  my  wife,  ''that  Mr.  Howard  did  play  with  the 
young  men,  and  was  very  t)Iea8ed  that  the  bowling  and  fielding  were 
80  Spirited.*' 

''What,  my  dear  Mrs.  Howard!"  said  Mr.  Prim.  "Did  the  minister 
of  the  Old  Salem  actually  take  off  his  coat— pardon  my  referring  to 
sooh  an  act — ^and  thus  humble  himsdf  before  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord?" 

Mrs.  Bat's-eyes,  with  her  lidiff  tightly  compressed,  presented  her 
blinded  face  to  Ifes.  Howard,  and  gave  it  as  her  "mature  and  prayerful 
opinion,  that  it  was  far  worse  than  David's  dancing  before  the  ark." 

Ify  wife  was  brimming  with  fun,  and  could  not  help  asking  slily 
"  whether  David,  or  Michal  (Saurs  daughter),  was  in  the  right  on  the 
oceaaon  to  whidi  Mrs.  Bat's^yes  had  referred." 

Mr.  Prim  observed  that  he  said  it  "as  a  friend,"  but  that  sudi 
"  levity '^  was  very  inconsistent,  and  he  might  add  "worldly." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'worldly,'  Mr.  Prim?" 

"  By  '  worldly,'  my  dear  lady,  I  mean  of  course  •  fi>orWty,'  the  way 
and  fashion  of  the  world." 

"But  what  is  the  world  of  whidi  you  speak?  Unless  we  use  the 
word  in  the  same  sense,  we  are  playing  at  another  old  game,  of  'eroes 
qnestions  and  crooked  answers.' " 

**  Very  cross  questions,"  Mrs.  Howard ;  "  crooked,  very  crooked 
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niunrai&  The  worlil  Ib  the  world,  uid  he  iiat  h>Tiath  the  w<w1 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

"Thoee  great  words  of  the  &po«tle  are,  I  bdiev«^  always  tr 
doosly  trtie,  in  the  aenae  in  whi«h  he  used  Utem — «.«.,  of  sooie^ 
humanity  unregenerated,  without  hope  and  wiUiout  God ;  but 
to  see  that  healthy  exeroise,  uid  good-fellawship,  and  bracing  c 
titidn,  amcmg  a  set  of  Chriatian  young  men,  ia  huisanity  without 
indeed  it  is  a  very  Chtistian,  and  may  be  a  holy  thing.  In  the 
Testament  'wwping  of  the  word,  I  Uiink  my  hu^HUtd  is  thi 
(iQworldly  man  I  know  in  Micbaelstone." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear,"  said  Urs.  Bat'a-^ee  i  "  I  hava  ahnj 
that  yourlitiBband  ia  '  truly  pious ' — T.  P.,  my  dear,  T.  F^  as  m 
fattier,  lit.  Prim,  used  to  say ;  bat  don't  yon  think  that  eric 
anything  but '  eeHioua,'  and  is  '  wearing  the  liv4^  ot  tLe  woiU ' 

"  It  was  certainly  very  '  serious '  when  my  dear  hnaband  re 
the  ball  upon  his  shin.  He  really  must  be  persuaded,  if  he  t*k«e 
again,  to  wetur  oork  k^ggings." 

"  It  grieves  me,  dear  Mrs.  ^ward,  to,  find  that  you  are  so 
pressed  with  our  well-meant  remonstrance.  I  hoped  we  migh 
you  our' ally  in  this  very  seriooa  matter," 

"I  quite  i^preoiato  your  good  intentbow;  but  shall  we  tt^BU 
my  husband,  and  hear  what  explan«tioa  he  hw  to  give  of  his  w 


The  further  oonveraation  with  tiieee  good  and  weU-meaiung-] 
did  not  Done  o£  Theiy  r^ieated  their  own  view  at  the  worldly 
duct  of  the  miniata-,  and  iatimatad  tJieir  intention  to.  retire  fro 
communion  of  the  church,  and  join  a  few  frj— ds  who  met,  ai 
said,  "in  great  weakness,"  in  a  nxmi  "hard  by  the  syiugi 
Apolhw  Howard  was  not  much  disbvned  by  this  decisuw;  fa 
warn  moved  by  some  of  their  remarka  to  write  the  ft^owing  pn 
"  Fashiok  is  Wobds  " ! — 

I  am  almost  old  enovigh  to  have  watobed  the  advent  and  dep 
of  various  f<»in8  (rf  rdigious  phraseology — first  a  gennine,  and  I 
sentimental  use,  and  fint^ly  the  death  and  corruptico,  of  certain 
JesAiptdve  of  tdigious  expecienoa  and  character.  I  oan  remsnb 
time  when  the  reputation  of  a  friend,  bis  fitaeaa  as  a  oompanio 
admission  to  certain  ooteriee  of  religious  feUowship,-  his  judgment 
A  book  or  a  measure  was  settled  by  an  answer  to  the  qnestion,  " 
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a  pioos  man — ^troly  pious  ?  "  and  when  among  intimate  friends,  even 
the  bitials  of  the  two  words  were  invested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity.  The 
word  "pious  "  had  undoubted^  a  fine  history,  fxom  the  days  of  **  pious 
Mrma,"  when  reverence  for  paternal  character  and  claims,  or  for  the 
unseen  and  Divine  was  connoted  hy  the  term,  down  through  the  ages, 
when  it  meant  the  adoption  of  some  particular  kind  of  religious  obser- 
vance, a  special  reverence  for  some  saint,  or  some  festival,  or  some 
sacred  order,  until  it  came  to  signify  the  contrast  between  those  who 
were  oontoit  with  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  ordinary  human 
judgments  about  men  and  things,  and  those  who  had  waked  up  to  the 
near  presence  and  glorious  reality  of  etonal  life.  It  was  eepeciaily 
a^ssociated  with  the  great  revival  of  religious  life  and  thou^t  which 
accompanied  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Simeon :  and  hy  a  "truly  pions"  elergy- 
man  was  meant  j»ne  who  heartily  and  intensely  appreciated  the  indivi- 
duatiang  "  doctrines  of  grace,'^and  the  moral  forbe  of  faith  in  the 
righteDosnesB  and  saerifioe  of  Christ.  The  "  pious  man,"  was  not  one 
who  was  metely  moral  or  decorous  in  conduct,  or  habitual  in  attend- 
ance at  church  services,  orthodox  in  his  creed,  high  and  bold  in  his 
nuiintenance  of  the  Shibboleth  of  his  party,  but  was  distinctly  and 
emphatically  one  who  knew  that  h6  had  pAssed  through  a  supernatural 
change,  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  that  he  was  redeemed  with  the 
precioas  blood  of  Christ,  and  was  prepured  to  act  in  harmony  with  so 
tremendous  a  conviction.  A  '*  pious  man  "  was  one  who  had  gone 
throogh  the  strange  and  awful  experience^  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
OospeL  Ha  saw  odwrfiaeia  and  forma  than  those  which  thronged  tiie 
streets  or  fiBed'the  pews.  There  was  a  light  upon  his  face  "which 
never  was  on  sea' or  land.**  He  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  was 
tramblingly  alive  to  all  the  perils  to  which  this  new  and  Divineexperi- 
enoe  of  his  was  exposed  from  contact  with  the  ordinary  world.  Things 
uuDooent  he  could  avoid'  without  a  pang,  if  they  endangei^  thUi 
sublime  emotion.  He  would  turn  away  from  eveiy  act  which  could 
smirdi  the  wbiteneas  of  the  wedding  garment.  His  qieech  was  sear 
»med  with  salt,  or  he  was  strangely  reticent.  He  lived  an  unworidly 
life;  and  bowed  himself  ever  before  the  sublime  and  changeless  gloiy 
of  the  Supreme  Lord.  Did  the  grand  reaUty  prove  a  delusion?  Are 
there  none  among  us  now  of  whom  all  this  and  more  can  be  said  ?^ 
t^ertainly  there  are;  hut  do  we  call  them  hy  this  name  ?  I  think  not. 
The  Tery  group  of  outward  expressions  of  this  Divine  change  could 
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ttoBj  be  nnalated  }ff  Uio«  who  eoald  sdopt  oflrtain  plinaee  ^ 
tin  of  reHgione  ezpericsice,  who  mre  not  n«df  to  pot  tixlr  oonni 
into  pncUoe,  who  «oald  not  make  ft  bold  figbt  for  CSuriat  or  His  C% 
and  ooold  not  be  troBtod  to  eanj  ftdly  oat  tli«ir  snpenuitim 
Stffl  fer  a  vhUa  ^bof  bore  the  name  of  "  tlM  pjoda,"  from  the  e 
tode  of  iheir  creed,  and  tbnr  keen  soent  of  any  dstiation  ftfot  i 
true  men  fdt  that  thejr  most  diooM  anotiiff  term  to  deoHe 
onoBTnu  meant  hf  "ptety"  and  eomething  raor&  T%at  khch 
more  was  "daiufon  of  dianutor."  John  Poetar'e  "Smt/f"  imkj 
had  sometliing  to  do  with  it;  at  all  OTenta  &e  terns  "decimon,' 
"  deddedness,"  w««  mod  to  denote  a  pmotieid  puiyeeein  ttte  I 
lifi».  I  can  nmamber  the  cnrrenC  use  of  tbe  phraoo  "^deinded  n 
and,  moreevR*,  it  was  a  gtand  tenn,  if  its  fnU  fon»  were  adn 
Tee,  it  meant  Ifcat  a  man  tjendad  for  Qodapnnit  the  devil,  was 
to  stand  for  Christ'in  faee  of  all  the  world,  aAd  wMboM  torcei 
triite  of  tiade,  thB  weaknes  and  cowwdioecj  fiunUieaited<%rii 
or  the  tziundaDee  of  Uatont  tmbeliflf .  It  meiM  riding  wi&i  Goi 
a  nady  aooeptanoe  of  duty  or  riiaue  tof  Ws  sake.  Btat  the  ttn 
ooaeed  to  haro  itofiiBt  force.  I  tavKfaeaid'lintwfaenntomaeO 
WBB  in  thefaaliit  of  oocasienaUy  TiBltiiig  9ttt«r  Lane  C%apd,  and  1 
iiig  til  llw  mill  iwlliiiiii  (WMililnti  iif  VAAi  TiTjiiilii.  oneofthedeaerau 
tearfbl  Anxiety,  «ked  Mr.  HOTtiBwfaeUter  Mr.  On'ly)ewafl"adi 
cfaaraeter."  His  usswn*  soon  showed  that  he  uid  Ae  deaeow 
nring  tlie  word  in  two  difitoent  seniMe,  for  said  be,  "  'Becide^ 
raeter,'do yon aA?  He isthe  meet decMedchaiMta- in  Lo&dc 
friends."  nnbably  it  was  found  that  deoisioa  mlg^t  be  talOn 
great  firmnen  of  oboractw  disi^ayed,  on  the  wrong  side  agveB  : 
right,  A  nnn  might  be  decidedly  wnmg^  as  wifl  as  deeidecBy 
Horeover,  a  oonrse  might  be  decidedly  taken  for  God  sad'  ffis 
dona,  and  mainladnfld  bravdy,  wittiont  any  deep  sfuiitaal  cliaii 
heart  and  life.  And  so,  after  bring  baptised  for  a  while  witb 
aiWeiatiOna,  tba  ChristiaD  oonsoioinDees  felt  thatj  to  answo-  its 
it  wKBted  a  phiesA  more  ez|didt  and'  expreeeiTo  tlian  "inons 
"idedded'' rolled  into  one.  A  man  might  be  a  ""pioas"  rogne 
"deeLded*  fool,  and  far  enongfa  remored  from  admiration  or  n 
A  little  Ister  on,  another  term  for  a  tame  poamd  iennent  in  <%i 
chnrcbee.  'T\na  tram  was  meant  to  conrey,  on  the  pat  ot 
wito  used  it^  all  diat  ms  connoted  by  "pionsneM  "  and  "  dcda 
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chamcter  "  combined,  and  something  more.  That  term  was  "  earnest" 
Hie  phrase  was  bom  of  Oarlyleee  and  Emersonian  thoiigbt^.  and 
laMiit  eotiieaiiceril^  of  conviction  and  oons^^  Wo 

bid  ImHOf  teeatiBQSy  secmonsy  biogBa]^uefl|»  winch  made  an  ^'eameet 
mmiftry " and  an'^eamest  chnzoh^''  ^'eaxnest  work," and  ''earnest 
tboii|^t,''aiid  ''^amsBt  life^"  the  very  sjnonjms  of  all  excellence  in 
iiMBe  depotments,  Eamestnees  was  the  opposite  and  oontcadictory 
of  all  conveatfonalism;  and  ainoeritgr  of  conviction,  when  followed 
by  rniflaggifig  seal,  acemod  in  danger  of  being  sabstitated  for  .tmt)i# 
Somebaye  even  gone  so  far  as  to  seem  io  ai^gne,  ''better  a  sincanely 
believBd  lie^  or  the  earnest  propagation  cf  some  bxig^  delusioc,  than 
lax  and  snperfidal  maintiimannB  of  God's  tenth,  than  h^qpoccitical  or 
namby-pambjr  utterance  of  eternal  realit(7"  It  may  possiblj  be  better 
for  the  indmdnal  who  is  thus  earnest^  tbongh  of  this  I  have  grave 
<krabl8^  bat  as  io  the  world  at  large  a  thousand  times  no.  Even  with 
ivfaronee  to  tbe  auaoera  and  earnest  believac  himseU—say,  in  anti- 
vaecanatlcm — wiU  his  earnest,  ignovant  felly  save  him  or  hie  dupes  from 
sisaU-^x?  Will  the  mere  eameatness  and  decisive  conduct  of  a  pilot, 
whe  honestly  believes  he  can  so  steer  as  to  land  his  craft  in  a  desired 
baven,  save  hija^or  any  entrustedto  him  from  sunken  rocks  or  hidden 
wreckage?  BameBtnesH  is  invaUiahle^  if  it  be  eameetness  in  right 
paths,  nouriiAed  by  objeetive  .tvuthfr-rif  it  be  instructe<il»  wise),  and 
geneiovs:  but n^ otherwise;  forwhensomeeameetmenmeetinClbris- 
tian  enterprieestiny  soggest  to  me  the  pidUem  of  the.  higher  mathe- 
matieB,  "  What  will  happen  whenan  irresistible  body  impioges  on  an 
immofable  one?"  The  character  denoted  by  the  word  "ean^est"  is 
so  admiraUe  that  the  fashion  of  lasLag  it  lastod  a  long  time^  Let  it 
be  coupled  wkh  other  designations  of  character,  and  it  will  outUve 
many  terms ;  but  it  is  not  a  i^^Bnnym  of  aU  tibat  is  desidorated. 
Some  "earnest"  men  do  woiidflEfully  foolish  things*  Ibpy  arp  a 
littie  rash  and  crotdtoty  on  oceaeions,-  and  cannot  be  exonerated 
ahogedier  firom  just  a  littie  nanow-mindadnass.  .  We  can  pardon  a 
great  deal  in  an  earnest  man  who  "thoroughly  beUevee  what  he 
myBy"  who  has  unlimited  faith  in  his  own  methods  and  in.  the 
exoelleiice  of  aU  his  plans,  who  is  cock-sure  of  all  his  points,  and 
who  assays  a  whole  committee  of  irresolute^  vacillating,  hall-hearted, 
uni^inionated,  double-faced  folks  like  an  accomplished  bowler 
meets   eleven  poor  batters;  but   not   infrequently  the   committee 
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repents  at  leisure,  and  is  not  as  oomplimentaiy  as  it  ongbt  to  be  to  tlie 
earnest  man. 

I  suppose  it  was  because  ''earnestness"  has  generally  been  assoGiated 
with  a  certain  intensity  of  vision^  and  deficiency  of  imagination,  and 
self-confidence,  and  even  narrowness  of  sympathy,  that  some  good 
people  thought  they  would  try  and  m^id  it  by  adding  the  epithst 
'*  broad  "  to  ''  earnest,"  when  they  sought  to  denote  the  ns  pkt»  vkrn 
of  moral  and  religious  excellence.  The  blending  of  the  two  ideas, 
however,  is  not  happy.  I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  find  such  a  com- 
bination— ».tf.,  that  here  and  there  we  cannot  point  to  a  man  who  is 
intensely  in  earnest,  even  when  he  proclaims  the  width  of  his  sympa- 
thies. He  can  comprehend  everybody  in  his  affectionate  embaee. 
Eveiybody  is  almost  equally  in  the  right,  and  no  man  absolutefy  in 
the  wrong.  His  church  is  large  enough  for  evecy  heathen  Ohineey 
Turk,  and  Infidel ;  he  cannot  heartily  condemn  even  Judas  Iscariot ; 
nay,  he  has  considerable  hope  even  for  the  devil  himself.  Moreow, 
he  is  unquestionably  in  earnest  in  his  universal  sympaidiy,  even  if  it  be 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  his  moral  sense.  But  for  a  while  the 
word  ''broad"  has  been  a  fashionable  term  in  certain  religious  quar- 
ters, and  has  been  made  to  cover  a  greatdeal  of  religioas  doctrine  with 
which  the  bars  idea  of  earnest  conviction  is  absolutely  at  war.  As 
long  as  it  meant  sympathy,  charity,  modesty,  humility,  the  <q[ypo8ite 
of  intolerance,  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  consciences  of  othen^  a 
disclaimer  of  personal  inf alKbility,  a  power  to  see  the  othor  side  of  a 
question,  a  willingness  to  believe  that  other  people  need  not  be  knaves 
or  fools  if  they  held  an  oppomng  set  of  opinions,  then  hrendih  was  a 
most  gracious  addition  to  eamea^iMsf .  But  many,  under  this  con* 
veniently  expansive  term,  have  simply  meant  concession  to  utter 
Agnosticism,  elasticity  in  all  definitions  of  truth,  alacrity  in  acoaptizig 
eveiy  nostrum  of  criticism  or  science  as  a  new  Gospd,  a  readinesa  to 
claim  every  notorious  assailant  of  the  fadth  as  a  bosom  frknd,  and  yet 
to  use  the  terms  and  phrases  of  both  law  and  Gospel,  dmidi  and 
creed,  as  true  "  in  a  sense,"  even  though  that  "sense  "is  often  an  utter 
cpmpromise.  These  broad-bottomed  boats,  with  no  keel,  no  rodder, 
no  compass,  make  a  poor  contest  with  the  stonn.  Some  liavo  Mt 
that  the  indefiniteness  and  disloyalty  of  breadth  without  depth,  of 
compromise  without  earnestness,  was  unlovely  and  miserabfei  and 
were  sickened  by  the  sentimental  adoption  of  phrases  of  pseado* 
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ortliodozyy  the  fsweei  soimd  of  Christian  ezperienee  without  any  of  its 
mfianingB.  They  have  tmned  away,  in  manly  disgust  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  Deists  simpering  over  the  €k)spel  of  John,  of  Atheists  enjoy- 
ing for  their  personal  edifusation  Banyan's  Pilgrim  or  Wesley's  hymns, 
of  Positiviste  pretending  to  appreciate  the  De  Imiiaiione  CkritU  ;  so 
of  late  years  they  have  found  another  phrase  as  a  substitate  for  what 
is  good  and  gracious  in  their  broad  farethren,  combining  earnest^ 
ness  with  charity,  decision  with  courage.  It  is  the  word  <'  manly." 
lam  not  quite  sore  whether  "  manly''  means  all  that  they  wioit.  It 
is  a  grand  word  if  itoonnotes  Qod'sideaof  a  "  man,"  or  even  our  own 
hif^iest  ideal  of  a  man,  the  Stoic's  conception  of  perfect  man.  I  do 
not  feel  vny  satisfied  with  the  peipetiiity  of  this  hshionable  word. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  men  in  my  time,  from  CSalcutta  to  San 
Ftanctfloo;  men  in  London  streets  and  Yorkshire  mines;  Arabs  and 
Negroes,  IVench  sailors  and  Irish  navvies,  and  I  must  say  that'*  manly" 
is  not  a  word  that  is  any  improvement  upon  the  word  '^pious^"  for  by 
itaslf  it  seems  to  suggest  the  deliberate  repudiati<m  of  the  tnMUBcen- 
dental,  supernatural  order  of  things  to  which  we  belong.  .  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Oarlyle^s  praise-word,  ''human,"  which  is  misce 
vague  than  the  word  **  manly"  is.  Some,  again,  in  diBsatisfiaetion 
with  terms  which  have  a  cant  and  unreality  in  them,  have  reverted 
to  the  grand  old  wovd  ''ocdlt."  Now  when  we  try  and  combine 
**  manly"  and  **gcdfy/'  what  better  word  can  we  find,  alter  all,  than 
''OHRisnAir,"  the  term  which  ezptenes  resemblance  to  Him  who  is 
at  once  the  Higliest  Man;  who  is  the  Son  of  Man,  because  He  was 
Son  of  Qod  ?    I  don't  think  that  that  word  will  ever  wear  out. 

AroLLOs  HowAsn. 


A  rAMiLiAn  figure  has  passed  abruptly  from  our  midst  In  the 
eeily  morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  ffir  Charles  Beed,  who  a  few 
days  before  had  been  with  us  in  the  full  tide  of  his  active  and  usefal 
life,  passed  quietly,  at  the  call  of  the  great  Master,  from  the  earthly  to 
the  heavenly  service,  leaving  behind  him  a  gap  which  it  will  bei  hard 
to  fill,  May  we  venture,  while  yet  the  story  of  that  well-qpent  lifsis 
fmli  in  our  memories,  to  linger  a  moment  and  draw  from  it  a  few 
of  thoee  lessons  and  encouragements  it  has  so  abundantly  to  offer  ? 
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The  &fe  of  Sir  GharloB  Eeed  has  been  so  fullj  recerded  of  late  in 
various  quarters,  that  we  need  hardly  repeat  the  narratiye  here, 
except  in  60  far  as  is  needful  for  tracing  the  brief  outlines  of  his 
work  and  diaracter.  What  he  did,  the  world  abeadj  knows ;  ^rhtJt 
he  was,  it  may  be  for  our  profit  more  particularly  to  consider. 

Hie  memoirs  of  Dr.  Andrew  Beed,  publidied  some  yeaxs  ago  by  his 
sons,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  home  in  which  Charles  Beed 
received  his  earliest  impressions.  Of  that  home  and  of  its  haflowed 
memories,  he  never  tired  in  later  years  of  speaking.  It  was  here  he 
not  only  learned  that  simple  faith  in  the  Saviour  which  undeidayand 
animated  the  wbole  of  his  after  life,  but  received  thoee  lessons  ct 
charity,  and  sympathy  with  the  young  and  the  poor,  whidi  beeame 
the  keynote  of  that  life's  work. 

In  the  Sunday-sdiool  of  his  father's  diurch  his  energy  found  its 
earliest  vent.  Many  happy  memories  duster  stQl  round  the  labouES 
of  those  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoons  when  brother  and  sister  and 
friend  strove  humbly,  side  by  aide,  to  obey  the  liord's  ownmaad: 
''Feed  Ify  lambs.''  The  man  never  forgot  this  first  love  of  his 
youth.  Speaking  a  year  ago  at  the  Centenary  of  SundayHwiiools,  he 
gratefully  referred  to  a  oonnectlon  of  half  a  century  ago  "wiA  ikk 
cause,  ascribing  whatever  interest  he  himself  might  posseasin  the 
welfare  of  tiie  young  to  the  impnsssions  gathered  years  ago  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  was  always  to  bim  tiie  most  congenial  of  dooapations. 
On  young  Charfes  Beed  the  Sunday-school  work  grew  with  iacreasiiig 
attraction.  What  be  felt  himself  to  be  the  noblest  sphere  of 
servicb,  he  longed  to  recommend  to  others;  and  it  was  in  this  pursuit 
(to  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  holidays  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide)  that  the  Uil%pt  for  bright  and  cheeiy  eloquence, 
which  was  so  peculiarly  his,  first  discovered  itself. 

Happily,  Christian  servioejknows  no'Yettors  of  place ;  and  when  at 
an  terly  age  tiie  boy  was  transferred  from  the  parental  roof  to  an 
apprenticeship  of  hard  work  in  Torksbire,  hd  earned  witli  him  to 
new  and  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  the  enthusiasnl  wbiob  had 
characterised  him  at  home.  And  now,  as  the  serious  work  of  the 
world  opened  upon  him,  new  lessons  demanded  his  attention.  To  the 
Leeds  apprentice,  and  subsequently  to  the  London  printer,  it  was  itot 
.  enough  to  be  felnrent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Business  has  daams 
even  upon  the  Christian;  and  Charles  Beed  had  no  hesitation  in  obeying 
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its  can.  How  he  obeyed  it^  and  how  it  blended  with  his  Christian 
life^  hia  whole  pareer  teetifies.  Few  men  have  |pone  through  the 
world  so  busily,  and  yet  so  guilelessly ;  and  few  have  brought  business 
experienoe  to  bear  uppn  Christiaa  effi>rt  with  more  signal  success. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  unpractical  enthusiasts  on  whom  no 
inducement  or  reasoning  can  prevail  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost 
of  what  they  undertake.  Those  who  knew  him  at  the  council-board 
or  in  the  committee-room  will  not  readily  forget  the  shrewd  common- 
aeose  which  he  af^lied  to  every  questioui  the  steady  persistency  with 
which  he  held  his  brethren  "  to  the  pointy"  the  imperturbable  goed- 
haaoiir  with  which  he  was  wont  to  torn  the  edge  of  an  offiance  or  to 
unite  ia  oonunon  cause  elements  the  most  diecordaAt.  If  his  life 
haA  no  other  lesson  to  oonvey»  it  might  at  least  teach  this :  the 
perfect  compatibility  of  Christiamty  with  business,  .aiid»  move  etill, 
tiiainuiieDse  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  brought  to  bear  upon 
even  the  most  unworldly  of  human  undertakingi, 

Charles  Beed  was  not  more  slow  to  obey  the  first  call  to  public.Ufe 
than  he  had  been  to  enter  with  his  whole  heart  into  the  reqponsibili- 
Hm  of  baainesa*  Indeed,  as  a^  professed  educationalist  and  a  practised 
Suaday-ediool  onitoiV  he  stepped  into  the  a]:0na  weU  ecjuii^ied  and  tol^ 
My  aanued  of  success.  Popular  education  thirty  years  ago  was  not 
u  fnahignable  as  it  is  now.  It  had  a  few  devoted  champions  girding 
fcr  the  finay»  and  watching  vigilantly  for  every  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  in  its  favour.  But  such  men  were  oomponutively  rate. 
Oiaiies  Beed  was  one  of  them,  and  under  whatever  guise  it  came,  he 
had  abeady  learned  to  leap  at  the  call  of  education*  Now  it  was  a 
prise  essay  on  inf ant«chools  which  attracted  hinii  now  the  <q[>po8ition 
to  a  murtionary  measure  of  factory  legislation,  now  a  plea  for  Iree 
UhnuMB  among  the  working  classes,  now  the  battle-oiy  of  reform. 
It  waa  all  one  to  him.  He  recognised  in  each  an  opportunity  of 
lifting  up  the  n^leoted,  and  what  he  essayed,  he  cansied  through  with 
aU  Ida  naight, 

li  wae  ai  this  stage  of  busy  work  and  preparation  that  his 
family  and  the  inner  oirde  of  his  friends  will  best  remember  him. 
Little  might  they  guess,  on  those  happy  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
that  that  husband  and  father,  that  hero  of  the  nursery,  that  genial 
host^  that  cheery  Sundaynwhool  teacher,  had  any  desires  beyond  hia 
&mily  or  his  antiquarian  treasures,  or  the  singing  of  those  bymnn  in 
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The  life  of  Sir  CharleB  Reed  has  been  so  fuUy  r^i^^ 
Taxious  quarters,  that  we  need  hardly  repeat^  '#  ^ 
except  in  so  far  as  is  needful  for  tracing  f^  $  ^ 
work  and  character.    "What  he  did,  the  "^^i/t  ^  ^ 
he  was,  it  may  be  for  otTr  profit  more  P«^/  -T  ^  ^' 


0 


The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Andrew  Keed,  yif  ?  1$ 


4i  ^  f 


sonfi,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  th 

received  his  earliest  impressions.   //  /  / 

memories,  he  never 

not  only  learned  that 

aniiiiated  the  whole 

charity,  and  sympathy  ^/ //  •  /  ^ 

the  keynote  of  that  lif. 
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..KMsal  levdution  c^ 

«iie  passing  of  Mr.  Fonter*^ 


.uG  of  its  details  and  thedevelopiMc:^ 
^les  Reed  was  to  discover  his  most  ooo^goDS^ 


cau 
w 


In  the  Sunday-4^^ 
earliest  vent.    M'/ 
of  those  peaoe^' 

friend  stww     ^^on  for  the  first  London  School  Boaid  took  pUwa,*^* 
"Feed  ^"^y^^fdwir  into  the  fray,  and  Ms  victorious  rotvm  on  iJ*^ 
3^^^*    j^^periu^thegraaitestgiAtifiealaoaheha^ 
^^^  y^^j^deed,  attended  tiie  first  meeting  of  that  new-fledged  b^^ 
^^^'   /^  ^^^hoiieety  of  purpose  or  greater  love  of  th^ 

i^^did.    As  Viee-Ohairman  under  Lord  Lawranoe,  and  then^  f^^ 

^u^  sev«n  years  of  his  life,  aa  Chairman,  his  career  has  been    ^^ 

^r]^l0ently  before  the  public  that  axqr  particular  reteenee  to  it         ^ 

^^^  be  superfluous. 

f^  work  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand  prospered.    Heliv«d  to 
^  great  wirfi  of  his  heart  fulfilled.    The  education  for  whleh  heb^ 
^  long  laboured  was  brou^^t  at  length  within  the  reach  of  ewtfehSi^ 
in  tills  great  metropolis.    **  Give  us  ten  years,"  he  said  to  the  etiti<^ 
of  the  earliest  Board.    The  ten  years  passed,  each  one  bringing  with 
it  its  hopeful  record  of  work  done  and  progress  made,  and  the  kMtalalB- 
toent  tiie  Ohairman  of  the  Board  was  permitted  to  make  announoed 
the  ten  years  acoomplished  and  half  a  million  ehildren  daily  reoeiviss 
instruction  in  this  vast  city. 

Sir  Oharles  Reed's  estimate  of  his  own  share  in  this  grand  lesolt  ims 
a  modest  one.  Honours  and  applause  conferred  on  himaelf  he  received 
not  as  honours  done  to  the  man,  but  to  the  body  over  whidi  he  preaidfld. 


y 
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^tft    ^Z  ^^       ^"*  ^^''^  inde&tigable  exoitions  in  the  work 
Xo^^^^**^^^  anaftenioonmiflsedhimfromhisaocastomed 
^*«tto^fc^  and  few  morning  paased  in  which  he  did 
^■^^^  encouraging  word,  look  in  at  some  one  of 
^    l^Ad  seen  gradually  rise  and  tower  above  the 
^^^blems  of  the  elevating  nature  of  the  work 
accomplish.    But  those  who  knew  him  and 
^  of  his  unwearying  zeal  and  labour  in  the 
ti  testify  to  something  more.    The  un- 
*  glowed  more  warmly  than  in  the  midst 
's  later  years.    The  simple  faith,  to 
.  xoadcy  never  once  wavered  or  lost  its 
^  the  almost  Puritanic  devotion  with  which 
..jOatV      ^^^  ^^^  faith"— his  love  of  the  Bible,  his  loyalty 
_^  ^  '^  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  laxities  and  lassi- 
\v   ^^  ^^^^iristianity.    Yet  there  never  was  a  man  less  prone 
^  jodfiP®  *^^hbour.    He  recognised  as  brothers,  on  the  broad, 

gr0f^^  P^**^  *  a  oommon  Christianity,  men  of  all  shades  of  theological 
^piB^o^*         ^^i^  those  who  mourn  his  loss  most  keenly  to-day  are  not 
^  few  "^      ^hose  ideas  of  Church-government  he  was  wont  to  differ 
yf^  tj»    ^P^mising  consistency. 

-porn  ftlkQ  })j^  ^  Dissenter,  he  had  thrown  himself  in  early  life 
^tJd  cb&tHcterigtiQ  zeal  into  .a  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  a  just  one, 
9S^^  among  ^Nonconformists  of  this  generation  he  will  always  rank  as 
»  champion,  y^^  \^  ^^^^^  never  known  to  carry  controversy  to  the 
po^t  of  acrimony,  or  in  his  zeal  to  forget  to  be  tolerant ;  in  fact,  few 
men  have  steered  through  the  shoals  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  with 
more  skill  and  less  offence. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  *'  Eeligious  Difficulty  "  which  beset  the 

path  of  the  first  Board,  was  characteristic  and  consistent.    Feeling 

^^nvinced  that  no  instruction  into  which  religion  did  not  enter 

^^tdd  he  worth  the  name,  he  preferred  to  sink  sectarian  opinions,  and 

0V0D  to  risk  the  confidence  of  a  few  valued  friends,  rather  than  see 

the  Bihle  shut  out  from  the  Board  schools.     The  compromise  by 

irhich  the  difficulty  was  eventually  overcome,  and  which  still  obtains, 

^iwtt^hhn  a  lasting  source  of  thankfulness  and  gmtifioation ;  and 

li0f!0far  hesitated  to  say  tdiat  on  its  maintenance  depended  his  own 

i^tisned  connection  with  the  Board. 
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wliioh  to  hiB  last  imf  he  delighted.  Littte,  too,  might  they  goess 
iHiitlMr  that  tide  whidi  he  had  even  now  taken  at  its  toni,  wis 
honying  him*  The  home-life  of  Ghariea  Reed  waa  one  of  flingolar 
happineaa.  He  had  the  rare  power  of  throwing  off  at  will  the  burden 
of  ontaide  cares,  of  dismisrangforthetimeeventhethon^tof  woridly 
anxietiea,  and  so  devoting  himself  whollj  to  the  happiness  id  thosB 
who  \o6ked  np  to  him  for  sympathy  and  aflfootion.  Bat  the  tide  of 
whieh  we  have  spoken  was  suiging  fast  upwards  when,  in  1868, 
Charles  Beed  first  entered  Ptariiament;  and  the  special  work  for 
whkHi  he  had  been  serving  a  lifelong  apprentioeship  opened  saddsnly 
before  him.  The  banner  of  pi^alar  edaaati<m  was  to  be  onfinM  at 
lasli  and  to  him  it  was  a  sooroe  of  anfeigned  pride  and  thankftilnnm 
to  be  thvs  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  greatest  social  revolution  of 
his  generation.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forstar^e 
Bill  so  much  as  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  details  and  the  development 
of  its  operations  that  Oharles  Beed  was  to  discover  his  most  congedal 
Held  of  labour. 

When  the  deetion  for  the  first  London  School  Board  took  place,  be 
rushed  with  ardour  into  the  fray,  and  his  victorious  return  on  that 
ocoasbn  was  perhaps  the  greatest  gratification  he  had  ever  eaqieriencBd. 
No  one,  indeed,  attended  the  first  meetiqg  of  that  new-4edged  hUj 
with  more  honesty  of  purpose  or  greater  love  of  the  work  before  Usi 
ilianhedid.  As  Yice-COiairman  under  Lord  Lawience,  and  then,  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  as  Chaurman,  his  career  baa  been  eo 
prominently  before  the  public  that  any  particular  referenoe  to  H  here 
would  be  superfluous. 

The  work  to  which  he  had  set  hie  hand  prospered.  Helived  toeee 
the  great  wirfi  of  hie  heart  fulfilled.  The  education  for  whioh  hehed 
60  long  laboured  was  brou^t  at  length  within  the  reach  of  evetyehild 
in  this  great  metropolis.  ''  Give  us  ten  years,"  he  said  to  the  critics 
of  the  earliest  Board.  The  ten  years  passed,  each  one  bringing  irith 
it  its  hopeful  record  of  work  done  and  progress  made,  and  the  last  state- 
ment 4^e  Ohairman  of  the  Board  was  permitted  to  make  annouioed 
the  ten  years  acoompliflhed  and  half  a  miUion  children  daily  receiving 
instruction  in  this  vast  city. 

Sir  Oharles  Beed'sestlmateof  hie  own  share  in  tlusgrand  result  wae 
a  modest  one.  Honours  and  appkuse  conferred  on  himself  herebeived 
not  as  honours  done  to  the  man,  but  to  the  body  over  whidi  he  presided. 
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Be  never  made  moch  of  his  own  indelfttigable  exertions  in  the  work 
liB  had  at  heart.  Scarce  an  afternoon  missed  him  from  his  aocnstomed 
room  at  the  Board  office,  and  few  momingi  passed  in  which  he  did 
not^  with  cheery  face  and  encouraging  word,  look  in  at  some  one  of 
those  schools  which  he  had  seen  gradually  rise  and  tower  above  the 
London  landscape,  fit  emblems  of  the  elsTating  nature  of  the  work 
they  had  been  raised  to  accomplish.  But  those  who  knew  him  and 
laboured  with  him  can  tell  of  his  unwearying  zeal  and  laboiur  in  the 
bebved  cause;  and  they  can  testify  to  something  mors.  The  un- 
aflfocted  i»ety  of  the  man  never  glowed  more  warmly  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  his  later  years.  The  simple  faith,  to 
wlach  r^erence  has  already  been  made,  never  once  wavered  or  lost  its 
freshness.  We  oan  recall  the  almost  Puritanic  devotion  with  which 
he  regarded  the  ** good  old  faith" — ^his  love  of  the  Bible,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Sabbath,  his  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  laxities  and  lassi- 
tudes of  modem  Christianity.  Yet  there  never  was  a  tnan  less  prone 
to  judge  his  neighbour.  He  recognised  as  brothers,  on  the  broad, 
grand  basis  of  a  common  Christianity,  men  of  all  shades  of  theological 
opinion.  Among  those  who  mourn  his  loss  most  keenly  to-day  are  not 
a  few  with  whose  ideas  of  Church-government  he  was  wont  to  differ 
with  uncompromising  consistency. 

Bom  and  bred  a  Dissenter,  he  had  thrown  himself  in  early  life 
with  chaiBcteristic  zeal  into  .a  cause  which  he  felt  to  be  a  just  one, 
a^d  among  Nonoonformists  of  this  generation  he  will  always  rank  as 
a  diampion.  Yet  he  was  never  known  to  carry  controversy  to  the 
point  of  acrimony,  or  in  his  zeal  to  forget  to  be  tolerant ;  in  fact,  few 
men  have  steered  through  the  shoals  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  with 
more  skill  and  less  dSEence. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  "  Religious  Difficulty  "  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  first  Board,  was  characteristic  and  consistent.  Feeling 
convinced  that  no  instruction  into  which  religion  did  not  enter 
would  be  worth  the  name,  he  preferred  to  sink  sectarian  opinions,  and 
even  to  risk  the  confidence  of  a  few  valued  friends,  rather  than  see 
the  Bible  shut  out  from  the  Board  schools.  The  compromise  by 
which  the  difficulty  was  eventually  overcome,  and  which  still  obtains, 
ifas  to  him  a  lastfag  source  of  thankfulness  and  gmtification ;  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  say  tdiat  on  its  maintenance  depended  his  own 
continued  connection  with  the  Board. 
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Is  courage  of  this  land  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  the  leaststrikisg 
of  his  public  qualities.  It  carried  him  throu^  many  an  tmdflftsldng 
which  might  have  cowed  an  ordinary  man.  "Trust  in  Ood  aad do 
the  right  !**  was  the  favourite  motto  of  his  publie  life,  and  manfully 
did  he  act  out  its  spirit. 

But  we  must  cease.  He  is  gone !  The  place  that  ktiew  him  AtSi 
know  him  no  more.  We  shall  look  for  him  in  vain  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Board,  in  the  city,  on  the  public  platform,  in  tboee  many  hamrtB 
of  usefulness  whither  his  almost  ubiquitous  energy  was  wont  to 
carty  him.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the  Churdi,  in  the  SaUaHi* 
school,  in  the  sodal  gathering,  in  the  home  dbrde.  We  ttaSi  ma 
the  hale,  manly  figure,  the  erect  head  with  its  glory  of  slver  hair, 
the  cheery  voice,  the  ready  jest,  the  hotkest  smile,  so  famiSar--it 
seems  only  yesterday — in  our  midst. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die — ^in  harness.  His  work 
lay  stm  around  him.  Tears  had  not  impaired  his  vigour,  nor  infihmty 
his  mind.  His  hands  were  still  tight  on  the  reins,  his  eye  was  yet 
clear,  and  his  powers  knew  no  abating.  The  summons  was  sodden, 
but  it  found  him  ready.  **  Whatever  this  may  involve  of  danger,'* 
he  said,  that  last  nighty  when  as  yet  the  message  of  death  seemed  to 
hesitate,  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.''  Then,  when  the  voice  of  a  dux  one 
repeated  the  tezt^  ''Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  Thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee** — '*YeB,'*fae  re> 
sponded,  **  I  am  trusting  in  Him  now — ^though  I  feel  I  havB  not 
always  trusted  in  Him  enough.*'  And  soon  after,  when  asked  if  be 
thought  he  could  sleep,  he  said,  '^  Oh,  yes !  I  have  no  worldly  cares 
at  all."  And  like  a  child  he  fell  asleep,  ready  for  the  final  summons— 
ready  to  give  up  all  and  obey  the  heavenly  call  to  a  new  serrioe  d 
which  we  know  nothing  here,  save  that  they  who  serve  best  on 
earth  shall  assuredly  serve  most  gladly  there.  ''And  ihey  shall  see 
His  face;  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads  1*^ 


Iv  is.good  for  us  to  think  no  gvaee  or  hleflsing  ixvlj  outs  till  we  aie 
aiwave  that  <3od  has  blessed  same  one  else  with  it  duoiigb  «fl»^ 
PhOipBfookf. 
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^  Cnre  for  ^ti^^onhxit]^. 

Tax  best  way  out  pf  trouble  is  the  old-faahioned  way  of  going  to  work. 
If  Mivizoned  by  diffioultias  and  hedged  about  by  cares,  it  is  useless  to 
qpeiid  time  in  idle  complaints.  It  is  nothing  to  the  throng  of  busy 
pwsenhby,  each  oceupjed  with  his  own  share  of  toil  and  pressed 
onward  fay  his  own  imperatiye  engagements,  that  you  are  filling  the 
air  with  si^isand  tears.  Sympathy  they  may  feel  for  you,  but  their 
own  neo^ssities  impel  them  to  action,  and  there  is  no  place  nor  room 
In  this  world  for  one  who  only  supinely  grieves  and  nurses  his  own 
Ganses  for  distress.  Go  to  work.  The  moment  you  do  this  you  are 
in  that  order  of  tiiii^gs  whei?e  Providence  is  pledged  to  assiBt  you,  and 
on  the  instant,  at  your  need,  hands  of  brothers  and  comrades  will  be 
hdd  out  to  nphtt  and  strengthen  you.  Your  trials  may  be.  manifest 
to  evecy  one.  Bereavement,  loss  of  means,  loss  of  health,  change  of 
ndal  position,  aoddent^  injury,  sickness— each  or  all  of  these  may 
have  visited  yoUr  Your  troubles  may  be  of  another  sort.  Perhaps 
yoQ  are.  the  victim  of  morbid  pride ;  perhaps  the  paralysis  of  doubt  has 
crept  chillingly  over  your  soul ;  perhaps  firiends  whom  you  trusted  have 
failed  you  and  withdrawn  their  love.  Whatever  the  reason  of  your 
daspondency,  it  is  weak  and  unmanly  to  encourage  it,  because  while 
its  power  lasts  it  cripples  your  efforts,  enfeebles  your  will,  and  maima 
your  abilities.  You  m^y  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  sitting  under  its 
shadow,  and,  like  Jonah,  you  may  sometimes  exclaim,  ''  It  is  better 
for  me  to  die  than  to  live."  Who  of  us  has  not  baxed  lus  brow  to  the 
east  wind,  and  courted  the  vehement  heat  of  the  scorching  sun,  and 
gaaed  with,  mournful  cynicism  on  some  cherished  gourd  that  lies 
wUbored  and  parched  at  his  feet?  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
evecy  age  and  under  every  sky,  and  in  most  of  us  there  is  a  goodly 
pcation  of  the  leaven  which  tinges  the  race.  But  there  is  cowardice 
and  selfishness  in  that  spirit  and  temper  which  refuses  to  accept  a 
given  situation  calmly,  which  determines  to  see  only  the  worst,  and 
which,  in  its  desire  to  have  its  own  gloomy  way,  takes  no  heed  of  the 
snfferingB  of  others.  One  obstinately  unhappy  person  in  a  home  makes 
the  household  miserable.  One  cantankerous  disposition  in  a  congrega- 
tion sows  discord.  One  crooked  stick  anywhere  makes  the  whole 
handle  awry. 
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Granted  that  jour  bordens  are  heavy,  you  are  not  ringnlar  in  betf- 
ing  them,  for  millions  of  your  fellow-men  are  under  equally  o|^ns- 
siTe  conditions.  Looking  around  you  dispassionately,  you  will  pro- 
hably  see  others  whose  misfortunes  are  greater  than  yours.  Yet  this 
is  oold  comfort,  and  seldom  proves  palatable  when  offered  to  the  8o^ 
rowf ul  heart  What  yon  want  is  to  get  out  of  yoursdf,  md  you  will 
never  do  that  until  you  b^gin  to  take  hold  with  what  en0tg7  and 
interest  you  can  on  the  thing  that  is  next  your  hand.  There  is  ^ 
wonderful  tonic  in  working  for  others,  and  periiaps,  on  the  day  when 
you  feel  least  cheerful,  if  you  go  forth  on  some  errand  of  love^  the  son 
will  shine  before  yon  are  aware  of  its  rising. 

There  are  some  forms  of  benevolence  whidi  are  always  open  to  tbe 
seeker,  and  which  never  are  far  out  of  reach.  Thinking  over  the  Ifat  of 
your  acquaintances,  there  is  this  and  Uiat  one  who  is  ilL  Oall  at  the 
door,  and  inquire  for  them.  Leave  a  flower,'a  delicaoy,  or  at  least  a  kind 
word,  and  a  genuine  offer  of  your  assistfuice  if  it  be  required,  Thereisa 
lad  who  is  struggling  to  gain  an  education,  and  you  have  books,  or  leieare, 
or  money,  which  would  help  him  along  and  give  him  a  forward  impube. 
Do  not  retain  them  churlishly.  Your  pastor  is  weaty  and  woni  by 
multiplied  labours.  Tell  him  that  his  sermons  have  been  a  Uesshiig 
to  you.  The  prayer-meeting  is  thinly  attended,  and  you  have,  it  may 
be,  neglected  its  gatherings ;  but  do  not  stay  away  loi^ger.  T%e  eaper- 
intendent  of  the  Sunday-school  is  anxious  about  a  Bibl^-daes,  for 
which  he  can  find  no  teacher.  Oannot  you  undertake  that  ^ork? 
Do  something,  and  do  it  now;  and  your  clouds  of  melanchofy  will  be 
dispersed  like  morning  mists. 

''Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.'* 
So,  with  terse  military  emphasis,  the  grand  apostle  issued  his  orders 
to  the  church  at  Corinth.  The  temptations  and  trials  of  ninetemtih 
century  Christians  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  the  old  Crre^ 
encountered.  We,  too,  live  in  days  of  unbridled  licence,  of  worldly 
display,  and  of  unbluslung  antagonism  to  Qod.  It  bdioves  us  to  be 
strong.  Inactivity  is  weakness.  Torpor  is  shame.  Childish  dis- 
couragement is  blameworthy.  We  are  to  ''  be  strong  in  the  LtMrd." 
Therefore  must  we  pray,  and  watch,  and  work. 
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Wiik  and  WilL  An  IfUrodudiicn  to  the  F^yckoiogy  of  Deiire  and 
VbiUion,  By  Geobgb  Lton  Tubmsb,  M.A.  (LongmanSy  Qreen, 
and  Go.) 

PkofesBor  Turner  has  rendered  admuuble  service  to  the  caiue  of 
spiritiial  pbiloeophy  by  the  publication  of  these  leetoresy  delivered  to 
his  own  stadents.  He  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duces enough  technical  and  illustrative  detail  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  terms^  and  discusses  very  luminously  the  relations  of  the  Will  to 
the  other  faculties — ^to  law,  to  motives,  and  to  character ;  he  thus 
approaches  the  greatest  question  and  puzzle  of  the  ages  as  to  the 
spontaneity  of  volition,  and  the  self-determining  Power,  in  which  he 
takes  the  side  of  the  libertarian  as  against  necessity,  and  endeavours 
to  harmonise  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  Divine  will.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  attempt  in  these  pages 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  argument.  We  hail  with  heartiness  and 
gratitude  this  maiden  production  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and  true 
Christian  philosopher. 

in  ItdrodtteUon  to  Historical  Theology;  being  a  Sketch  of  Doctrinal 
Progreeefrom  the  Apoetdic  Bra  to  the  Beformation.  By  John 
Stouqbtok,  D.D.    (Religious  Tract  Society.) 

Dr.  Stoughton,  in  this  very  readable  volume,  has  covered  a  wide 
field.  The  histoiy  of  CHnistian  doctrine  is  a  department  of  theo- 
logical study  and  research,  which  we  have  almost  exclusively  left  to 
German  and  American  scholars.  There  is  nearly  as  much  scope  for 
personal  conviction  to  reveal  itself  in  the  conduct  of  such  historical 
studiesy  as  there  is  in  writing  the  history  of  a  church  or  of  a  nation. 
The  diflerent  tendencies  of  such  writers  as  Baur,  Hagenbach, 
Neander,  and  Shedd  are  notably  conspicuous,  when  dealing  with  the 
same  facts  of  literature,  or  the  same  conclusions  of  councils.  How- 
ever impartial  an  historian  may  be  in  his  inner  consciousness,  he  can 
hardly  avoid  putting  his  imprimatur  upon  those  ideas  in  the  past 
which  he  approves,  by  tracing  them  back  to  their  sources  in  the 
^arlieet  antiquity.  This  rather  adds  to,  than  detracts  from,  the  value 
of  the  present  sketch.    Dr.  Stoughton  has  furnished  the  student  with 
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a  veiy  interestiiig  and  truBtworthjiniiroduction  to  historical  theology, 
from  an  evangelical  standpoint,  and  be  has  broi:^t  his  history  of 
Christian  thought  on  all  great  problems  down  from  the  apostolic  era 
to  that  of  the  Keformation. 

*'  The  W<ytd  loaa  made  Flesh.''  Second  Series.  Short  i^uiiily  Bfiad- 
ings  on  the  Epistles  for  each  Sunday  of  the  CSiristiaii  Year. 
(C.  Kegen  Enol  and  Co.) 

We  well  remember  reading,  some  years  ago,  the  first  series  of 
these  remarkable  meditations.  They  were  based  upon  the  Gospels 
chosen  for  each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  year,  and  occupied  as  the? 
were  with  the  supreme  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  what  was  done 
for  human  nature  rather  than  for  human  individuals,  by  the  intro- 
duction to,  or  manifestation  in  it  of  the  Eternal  Word.  We  tk> 
remember  a  certain  lack  which  the  author  might  be  wiDiiig  asd 
perhaps  waiting  to  supply,  when  he  should  discourse  on  the  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  Epistles  appointed  for  the  holy  days  of 
the  Christian  year.  The  second  series  is  now  before  us.  Ihere  is 
the  same  depth  and  dreaminess  of  thinking,  the  like  ohscuriiy  of 
expression,  coupled  with  similar  tender,  devout^  and  specnlative 
meditations.  Again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Theolosia  Genname»y 
and  once  more  we  find  what  is  very  raie,  an  adoption  of  some  of  Uie 
leading  doctrines  of  Mr.  Maurjoe — e^^  the  i^vthor  betrays  soioe 
confusion,  it  seems  to  us,  between  the  subject  and  object  of  iuih. 
"The  faith  of  Christ,"  the  faith  which  is  'Hhe  substance  of  tiiiogs 
hoped  for,"  is,  according  to  this  writer,  the  fact  of  God  having  Bfohio 
unto  us  in  His  Son,  of  God  having  reconstructed  our  nature  in  Christ— 
i.e.,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not.  That  which  evangelic  believers  call 
"/at^A" — ^viz.,  the  appropriation  of  the  entire  work  of  ChrLst^  the 
realisation  of  the  headship  of  Christ,  the  assent  and  moral  surrender  of 
the  mind  and  will  to  Christ,  this  writer  treats  as  of  exceedingly  small 
importance.  All  eagerness  to  promote  it  he  stigmatises  as  camaL  Tet 
these  meditations  are  nevertheless  adapted  to  produce  sudi  faith. 
There  is  wide  reading  indicated  in  this  thoughtful  volume.  It 
reveals  much  of  the  divine  discipline  of  sorrow,  and  we  might  add 
that  it  "saith  many  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching  the  Diviiid 
life." 
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Bodm  Mamiay  Lecfures.  With  Prtihdu  an  Curr&rU  Events.  By 
ihe  BeV.  Josiph  Cook.  Beprinted  fpom  the  Authoi^s  Beviaed 
Edition.  AtithcRr^s  Popular  EditioiL  Eight  rolainefi.  (Hodder 
and  Stonghton.) 

Bostm  Monday  Lectures.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  First  to  Fifth 
Series.    (B.  D.  Dickinson.) 

The  form  in  which  the  last-named  publisher  has  made  us  familiar, 
with  Mr.  Cook's  Lectures  difiers  considerably  from  the  manner  in 
which  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  ha.ve  published  them.  The 
Utter  have  spread  the  matter  out  into  eight  small  volumes,  with 
good  tjpe^  and  have  kept  distinct,  matters  which  have  little  or  no 
oonnection  with  each  other.  The  Lectures  often  make  greater  pre- 
teosiiHis  tiban  they  sustaLuj  and  larger  promises  than  they  redeem. 
Mr.  Cook  is  an  adept  at  clever,  taking  titles.  He  has  read  widely, 
and  ^eaks  with  confidence.  He  is  a  bom  orator,  and  makes  abun- 
dant use  of  rhetorical  weapoqs  in  his  hand-to-hand  fight  with  modem 
i&atarialism.  The  dash,  sweep,  ingenuity,  and  audacity  of  the  lecturer 
bavea  certain  charm  of  their  own  for  sopie  minds  j  while  the  war 
he  makes  against  the  tyranny  of  some  intellectual  fashions  is  vigorous 
&nd  victorious.  He  is  distinctly  aggressive  on  unbelief,  and  butter 
does  not  refuse  to  melt  in  his  mouth.  Moreover,  throughout  he  is 
fermitin  his  obvious  desire  to  make  men  think  true  thoughts  about 
God  and  themselves,  about  eternity  and  life,  and  about  the  infinite 
dutinetioa  between  right  and  wrong,  tnith  and  falsebootil 

^<^  Cominff  Frincs^  the  LaH  Great  Monarch  qf  Christendom.    IBfy 
Robert  ANiunaoir,  LL.D.    (Hoddar  aaad  Btou^ton.) 

A  prophetical  study,  which,  to  our  mind,  is  eminently  unsatisf  aetory . 
The  author  is  devout  and  scholarly,  and  writes  capital  English,  and  is 
remarkably  free  from  cant ;  but  bis  principles  of  ex^esis  are  artificial, 
^d  his  rules  of  interpretation  have  a  wonderful  appearahoe  of  being 
n^  for  the  occasion.  He  argues  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  are 
prophetic  weeks  of  years  of  360  days  each,  and  that  the  terminus  a 
quo  ia  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Then  he  fixes  day  of  month 
'dnd  week,  and  counting  days  according  to  bis  own  chronology  of  the 
^*ativity  and  the  Leu^t  Bupper,  etc.,  etc.,  and  adding  in  tiie  odd  days 
for  Uap  Tear,  etc.,  etc.,  he  shows  that  the  sixty-nine  weekft*-iy  the 
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daff — had  elapfled  when  Mciwiah  the  Frinoe  entarad  JeruialBiii  in 
triomph.  Bat  tfaece  he  stopei  and  evwy  other  nfeNoee  in  the  greet 
prophecy  of  Daniel  is  eappoeed,  by  Dr.  Andenoiiy  to  reler  to  the 
futore.  The  ooming  prince  is  Antichrist,  who  is  t6  fulfil  the  pro- 
phetic picture  of  Daniel,  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  tiie  Apocalyptic  wiU- 
heast,  and  to  be  consumed  in  the  Second  Advent  glories.  The  aiga- 
ment  is  entertaining,  and  if  the  Gospel  were  an  arithmetioalpaBfe^  sad 
our  moral  nature  were  capable  of  being  refined  or  sanctified  byduronolog^, 
and  our  religious  experience  promoted  by  dwelling  on  the  predestinated 
doom  of  unborn  Jews  who  are  to  assemble  in  Jerasalem,  there  to  be 
submitted  in  a  restored  nationality  to  an  inconceivably  worse  doom 
than  that  which  Titus  sanctioned  1800  years  ago, — ^if  the  Bible  is 
such  a  collection  of  perplexities  as  this,  then  this  volume  may  be 
edifying  also.  The  notion  that  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  its  delineations,  and  that  no  single  event  subsequent 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  can  be  seen  to  correspond  with  the 
prediction,  ias  well  as  the  principle  on  which  these  chronoloi^cal  ratio- 
cinations are  supposed  to  be  attested,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  are  deliberately  made  to  count  for  nothing,  both  in  historical 
and  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture,  appear  to  us  to  be  arbitraxyin 
the  extreme. 

The  Centmary  Vobma  ^  Sunday  Sekoeb,  1880.  A  Memorial  of  the 
Oelefarations  hM  in  London,  the  Ptovinoes^  and  the  Cohmies. 
(London :  Sunday  School  Union.) 

Eight  hundred  pages  devoted  to  brief  reports  oi  paUio  meetii^ 
Doubtless,  much  kindly  feding  and  many  wise  soggastions  may  be 
scattered  through  this  huge  repertory,  but  it  would  be  like  hontiiig 
for  "a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay"  to  seardi  for  them. 

The  Creed  of  the  Oaepel  o/SU  John.    (Bickers  and  Scm.) 

A  brief  but  very  thoa^^tfnl  meditaiioa  on  a  deep  thenu^  by  one 
who  has  long  pondered  it.  It  eloeely  resembles  the  argamentitioiiy 
though  not  t^e  style,  of  the  remarkable  papers  of  Dr.  Mathwrwi, 
which  are  now  beii^  pabUshed  in  The  Mtspeeikr.  The  writer 
demonstrates  the  identity  of  teaching,  the  homageneoasnesB  of 
theology,  between  St.Builand  the  Fourth  Goepd ;  and  aigues  vitb 
great  force  that  both  ik»  apostles  recite  not  their  own  specdatioitf» 
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but  the  ihooghts  and  revelationa  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself^  concerning 
the  Divine  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son,  and  the  way  in  which  man 
can  beeome  the  partaker  of  the  life  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  by 
faith  in  Him  whom  Qod  hath  sent.  We  think  the  author  overstrains 
hiflaigament»  when  heseems  to  limit  the  ^'  theology  of  Christ'-  to  the 
statement  of  the  fact  that  "  God  had  sent  Him ; "  indeed,  the  latter 
portion  of  the  essay  shows  conclusively  that  he  has  been  too  luusty  in 
his  geoendization.    This  small  volume  will  reward  patient  perusal. 

The  ToTie  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  Certainty  in  Religion  ; 

being  Uie  Merchant^  Lecture  for  October,  1880.     By  Edward 

White.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
The  serene  confidence  with  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
faced  the  most  stupendous  problems,  accepted  the  miraculous  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  proclaimed  their  personal  certitude  of,  and 
invincible  asaent  to,  the  amazing  revelations  that  they  had  accepted, 
constitutes  a  startling  and  unique  fact.  Mr.  White  has  contrasted 
this  habitude  of  the  apostles  with  the  unrest  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  originated,  and  with  the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  present 
day.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  and  of  the  contrast,  creates  a 
powerful  weapon  both  of  defence  and  attack,  and  the  author  has  used 
it  in  these  lectures  with  distinguished  skill  and  earnestness  of 
purpose. 

i  Popular  Handbook  of  Christian  Eiridenoes.    By  John  Kennbdy, 

• 

MJL,  D.D.    Ftert  First.    (London  :  Sunday  School  Union.) 

This  is  a  brief,  pertinent,  scholarly  presentation  of  the  main 
ui^oments  for  Theism,  against  materialism,  pantheism,  atheism, 
positivism,  and  the  modem  atheistic  treatment  of  the  religions  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  furnished  also  a  remarkably  able 
exhibition  of  the  credibility  of  a  supernatural  revelatiooi. 


We  have  lately  received  from  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw: — The  Chewsr 
Wt  Ik^ghter  ;  or^  An  EoDilefor  the  Truth.  By  Lucy  EUen  Ouemsey. 
A  itcny  of  the  seventeenth  century,  desaibing  life  among  the  French 
IWestMits  of  that  period,  and  the  perils  attending  an  escape  to 
Mends  in  England.  The  contrast  between  the  true  and  earnest 
^"mhip  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  France,  and  the  easy  world* 
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liness  of  the  church-goers  in  Engknd  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  ia 
well  brought  out),  and  hears  lessons  for  all  times  and  dasses.  There 
is  both  variety  and  beauty  in  the  characters  introduced,  and  Hhe 
interest  of  the  story  is  well  sustained  throughout. — Jcuk :  a  Cha/pkr 
in  a  Bo^fs  Lift.  By  Yotty  Osbom.  The  eventful  summer  holidays 
of  a  frank,  meny  schoolboy  are  capitally  described.  There  is  plenty 
of  fun,  not  without  touches  of  pathos,  which  wiU  be  sure  to  intvest 
and  amuse  boys,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  ezdte  honest  admiration  for 
what  la  good  and  true. — A  Six  Years^  DarKng  ;  or,  Trix  in  Town. 
By  Ismay  Thorn,  author  of  "  Only  Five."  A  prettily  illustrated 
and  amusing  tale  for  very  little  folks,  but  rather  alarmingly  sugges- 
tive of  mischievous  tricsks. Fruits  qf  the  VaUey.    By  H.  Maiy  T. 

With  Introduction  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Author  of 
*^  Thou^ts  by  the  Way,"  etc.  (Binns  and  Goodwin,  Chancery  Lana) 
A  reprint  of  a  volume  published  twenty  years  ago.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  poems  written  in  times  of  great  physical  suffering,  and  depicts  the 
inner  struggles  and  victories  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  writer's  dieerful 
submission  in  trial  and  weakness  was  a  lesson  of  patience  and  faitli 
to  those  who  knew  her,  and  her  hymns  and  meditations  may  be  help- 
ful to  others ;  although  they  do  not  possess  any  q>ecial  charm  of 

expression  or  force  of  thought. Lizzie  Sydenham^  and  the  Wrong 

Turning.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Tandy.  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter, 
and  Co.)  A  commonplace  story,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  maid- 
servants, and  describing  the  evils  to  which  love  of  finery  and  strong 
drink  may  lead — eXL  undeniably  true— but  written  so  entixely  from 
the'  mistress's  standpoint  that  it  is  little  WdbIj  to  toiueh  tiiefle  br 
whose  benefit  it  is  designed.  The  good  girl  of  the  story,  thonf^  well 
rewarded  for  her'  virtue.  Is  decidedly  humdrum  and  unattractive 
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Thb  London  and  country  Managers  of  th^  EvakgelicaIi  Maoaoqib 
will  mset,  as  usual,  after  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Christ  Chuxdi, 
Westminster  Bridge  Eoad,  on  Wednesday,  May  llth,  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street.    Dinner  at  two  o'clock  precisely. 


[May,  1881. 
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i.-lwt^  iX|ma. — Jttto  f  ospital  at  fwafsm. 

Bt  J.  Kenneth  Macke^izik,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  new  boepital  od  the  London  Mission  Compound,  commenced 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  is  now  completed,  and  was  publicly  opened 
nn  Thursday,  December  2nd,  hy  hia  Excellency  Li-hung-cbang,  Viceroy 
of  the  Metropolitan  ProTince,  Imperial  Grand  Secretary,  &c.  The  occasion 
vu  noe  of  special  interest,  in  tbat  it  elicited  the  hearty  co-operatinn  of 


nw  BosHTAL  AT  minsiN.— (fVorK  vkv.) 
l>oth  Cki^tfte  and  foreigners.     Tbe  boapital  is  built  ou  the  east  side  of 
the  Taklt-tio^)  the  main  thoroughfare  between  the  native  city,  and  the 
foreign  Ullinrion  and  ahipping.    It  is  erected  in  the  best  style  of  Chineee 
Ih  Mid  has  an  extremely  picturesque  and  attraotire  appearmnce. 
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The  front  buildiDg,  standing  in  its  own  courtyard,  is  raised  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  is  ascended  by  broad  stone  stepe, 
which  lead  from  the  covered  gateway  to  a  verandah  with  massive  wooden 
pillars  running  along  its  whole  length.     A  hall  divides  the  building  into 
two  portions.    On  the  right  side,  and  in  front,  is  a  spacious  dispenaaij, 
which,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Viceroy,  is  wanting  in  nothing 
rivalling  any  English  dispensary  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
drugs,  appliances,  <&c. ;  behind  this  is  a  roomy  drug  store.     On  the  left  of 
the  hall  is  a  large  waiting-room,  with  benches  for  the  convenience  of  the 
patients,  and  used  on  Sundays  and  other  days  as  a  preaching  hall 
Behind,  and  to  one  side,  is  the  usual  Chinese  reception-room,  ever  to  be 
found  in  a  native  building.    Two  other  ante-rooms  adjacent  complete  this 
block.    The  rooms  are  very  lofty,  without  ceilings,  leaving  exposed  the 
huge  painted  beams,  many  times  larger  than  foreigners,  deem  necessaij, 
but  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  builder.     Running  off  in  two  parallel  wiBgs 
at  the  back,  each  entirely  detached  and  separated  by  courtyards,  are  the 
surgery  and  wards,  the  latter  able  to  accommodate  thirty-six  in-patients. 
The  wards  in  the  right  wing,  four  in  number,  are  small,  intended  each  to 
receive  only  three  patients.     Here  we  can  isolate  dangerous  cases,  and 
also  receive  persons,  such  as  officials  and  others,  who  require  greater 
privacy.    In  the  left  wing  is  the  large  ward,  with  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  patients,  and  beyond  this  a  kitchen  and  other  offices.    The 
wards  are  all  furnished  with  kangs,  instead  of  beds,  as  is  the  custom  in 
North   China.     These  kangs  are  built  with  brit^  with  flues  numing 
underneath,  so  that  in  winter  they  oan  be  heated ;  the  bedding  is  spread 
upon  a  mat  over  the  waxm  bnoks.    PtaBljy  of  iMm  iMM  been  left  for 
further  extensions  if  found  necessary. 

THB   OFXSTSOt   CEREMONY 

was  a  very  interesting  one.    The  various  rooms  were  gaily  decorated  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  flags,  &c.    Men  from  the  English  and  Ciiinese  gunboats 
helped  Mr.  Lees  and  Mr.  King  in  the  work  of  transibrming  the  rooms  from 
their  normal  bareness  into  a  right  gala  appearance.    While  the  place  of 
honour  was  reserved  for  the  Chinese  dragon,  the  other  national  flags  were 
attached  together,  and  drawn  ham  beam  to  beam,  making  ceilings  of 
vaaiegated  colours  for  Mte  principal  rooms;  tin  walls  were  also  dnqped with 
bunting.    The  waiting-room,  where  the  xseremony  was  to  take  place,  was 
arranged  as.  a  Chinese  grand  reception  hall;  everything  in  it  was  native, 
borrowed  froim  the  Yamens*     The  floor  was  covered  with  oameTs-hair 
carpets,  brought  from  the  Temple  for  the  occasion.    The  drag  stme^  empty 
of  drugs,  and  in  its  gala  dress,  was  laid  out  with  tables  spread  with  lebtth- 
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maits  uranged  by  tbe  Indies  of  the  missio:).  Every  delioMy  ia  the  way 
of  oikea,  fruit,  kn,,  wu  provided  for  the  guests.  The  oourtjaxd  was 
itAiUA  in,  and  the  whole  place  hung  with  handsome  Chinese  lanterns. 

B;  Uie  appointed  time  all  tbe  Chinese  and  foreign  .;  guests  had  arrived, 
amang;gt  them  tbe  three  Taotais,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  and  numerous 
ciri]  and  military  mandarins.  Of  tbe  foreigners,  the  consular  body  was  re- 
presented by  the  English,  German,  Bnasian,  and  American  consuls,  officers 
from  the  ships  of  war,  all  the  members  of  the  missionary  body,  and  many 


KKW  miaprrAi.  at  Tientsin.— (fide  viea,) 

Upon  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  an  illuminated  address  in  Chinese 
ns  read  and  presented.  The  Viceroy,  upon  receiving  it,  uttered  many 
tindlj  words,  showing  his  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with,  tbe  work 
'I'eady  done — "  while  disclMming  any  praise  or  merit  as  due  to  himself 
ID  tbe  matter,  he  took  tbe  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  his  thanks 
to  me  and  warm  approbation  of  the  zeal  with  which  foroign  medical  skill 
^  been  so  freely  bestowed  upon  tbe  people  of  Tientsin." 

Spesihea  were  then  made  by  Henry  B.  Bristow,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  and 
L'  Wseber,  Esq.,  Consul  for  Russia.  Mr.  Bristow  spoke  as  follows  : — "  It 
giYSi  all  foreigners  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  his  Excellenoy,  the  Graad 
^^cretary,  acting  as  patron  of  an  institution  like  the  one  Just  opened.  His 
Eicelleooy  has  already  gained  great  fame  as  a  military  commander,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  he  would  be  also  renowned  for  bis  enoonrage- 
ii'^t  of  Western  medical  soisDos.  The  reminiscences  of  military  triumphs 
iBurt  always  be  emiuttered  by  the  thoughts  of  friends  killed,  provinces 
'liiTutated.  crops  destroyed,  and  all  the  evils  which  make  war  a  curse  to 
'>oth  victors  and  vanquished ;  but  the  recollections  associated  with  the 
vstabUshment  of  benevolent  institutions  like  the  present  brought  to  the 
uimd  only  thoughts  of  pain  assuaged  uid  misery  alleviated,  and  therefore 
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be  felt  sure  that  his  Excellencj,  when  looking  back  in  yean  to  come  on  his 
past  achievements,  would  dwell  with  more  unmixed  pleasure  on  the  estabM- 
ment  of  institutions  like  the  present  than  even  on  his  militaiy  sucoeasei 
in  the  service  of  his  country." 

Mr.  0.  Waeber,  Russian  Consul,  also  spoke,  and  said  that  *'  we  haye  a 
proverb, '  in  corpore  sano  mens  sana,'  which  may  be  rendered  in  Cbinese 
by  '  T'i  waug  ts^  shen  ch'ing ' — When  the  body  is  vigorous,  then  the  miod 
is  bright.  In  this  new  hospital  we  have  a  proof  of  his  Excellency's  great 
care  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  it  permits  me  to  hope  that  his 
Excellency  will  take  further  steps  for  the  development  of  this  country  bj 
introducing  Western  art  and  science."  Mr.  Taotai  Mah,  Chief  Seoretarj, 
replied  for  the  Viceroy  in  French,  stating  again  what  his  ExcellcDcy  had 
already  said  in  Chinese,  and  thanking  all  present  for  their  interest  in  the 
good  work. 

After  the  speaking  had  concluded,  the  native  assistants  were  introduced 
to  the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy,  having  formally  opened  the  building, 
commenced  a  careful  inspection ;  he  examined  many  varieties  of  drugs, 
inquiring  into  their  properties,  &c. ;  wanting  to  know  if  we  had  any 
remedies  in  common  with  the  Chinese;  whether  most  of  our  medicinal 
agents  came  from  the  organic  or  inorganic  kingdoms ;  as  to  the  cost  of 
foreign  drugs;  and  other  queries  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  in 
the  surgery  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  was  excited ;  the  walls  were 
hung  with  anatomical  and  physiological  charts,  kindly  lent  by  Mrs. 
Williamson,  of  Chefoo  ;  on  the  operating  table  and  shelves  were  spread 
the  valuable  collection  of  surgical  instruments  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
with  models  of  the  human  body  and  heart,  lent  by  the  Tientsin  cifil 
doctors.  Everything  in  this  department  was  new,  even  to  those  high 
officials,  such  as  the  Viceroy  and  Superintendent  of  Arsenals,  to  whom  the 
latest  inventions  in  electricity  and  mechanics  are  immediately  sent  [It 
will  probably  surprise  many  to  know  that,  although  there  is  no  railroad  in 
China,  his  Excellency  is  better  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  steam- 
engine  than  most  well-informed  foreigners,  having  studied  it  intelligently 
from  models.]  Questions  without  number  as  to  the  uses,  action,  &c.t  ^ 
various  instruments  were  put,  and  required  all  one's  readiness  of  mind  to 
give  answers  that  would  be  easily  comprehended.  The  siae  of  the 
human  brain  in  relation  to  the  body,  as  shown  in  the  wax  model,  drew 
special  attention.  The  wards  were  afterwards  examined,  and  the  working 
of  the  hospital  carefully  inquired  into. 

The  Viceroy  and  the  other  guests  then  sat  down  to  the  rrfreshments 
already  provided.  It  was  evident,  as  each  took  his  departure  at  the  dose, 
that  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  had  been  spent. 
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the  soseme  pubely  chinese. 
Medical  miasions  hospitals  in  China  have  hitherto  been  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  supported  by  foreigners,  the  few  ocoasional  subscriptions 
obtaioed  from  the  Chinese  forming  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  funds  used 
in  the  carrying  on  of  these  various  institutions  as  to  be  practically  of  but 
little  account.  We  have,  therefore,  had  an  unique  experience  in  Tientsin, 
in  that  the  hospital  has  been  built  entirely  with  Chinese  subscriptions  and 
the  working  expenses  obtained  from  the  same  source.  We  would  humbly 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  entire  matter.  He,  of  a  truth, 
has  heard  and  answered  prayer,  and  where  the  door  seemed  well-nigh  dosed 
He  has  opened  wide  its  portals.  On  the  Sunday,  following  the  opening, 
December  5th,  a  praise  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  waiting-room  of  the 
hospital,  attended  by  members  of  all  the  churches  in  Tientsin.  Bev.  J. 
Lees  presided,  and,  after  an  opening  address,  called  upon  Rev.  J.  Innocent, 
New  Connexion  Methodist;  Eev.  W.  L.  Pilcher,  American  Episcopal 
Methodist  Mission ;  Bev.  H.  Porter,  M.D.,  American  Board,  and  myself, 
vho  all  spoke  in  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  what  God  had  mani- 
festly wrought.  Much  prayer  was  offered  up  that,  as  God  had  already 
given  so  many  temporal  blessings,  and  drawn  the  people  so  near  us.  He 
voold,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come,  pour  down  richly  of  those  spiritual 
blessings  for  which  our  hearts  are  longing. 

The  Medical  Mission  accounts  stand  roughly  as  follow : — 
PwxeiTed  from  Viceroy  for  salaries  of  native  helpers,  purchase 
of  surgical  instruments,  drugs,  medical  stores,  and  all 
expenses  at  Temple  Dispensary  and  New  Hospital  for 
fifteen  months,  ending  November  30,  1880  . .         . .  Tls.4,000=jei,200. 

The  above  amount  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  W.  W.  Pethick,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  his  Excellency,  and  myself,  who  are  jokitly  responsible  for  its 
use.    The  Viceroy  has  not  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  Building  Fan 

BUIIJ>IKO   FUND. 

^subscriptions  to  Building  Fund  from  Chinese 

to  December  27,  1880 Tls.  3, 820 -£1,146 

^<ile  of  Medicines  and  Appliances  to  Chinese  500-       150 

Tls.  4,320-;ei,296 

Amonnt  paid  to  Builder 4,000«  1,200 

Balance  in  hand 320-        96 

From  Yioeroy  and  general  subscribers,  the  total  amount  received,  en- 
tirely from  native  sources,  Tls.  8,320.£2,496  during  the  sixteen  months. 

The  new  hospital  has  already  received  over  200  in-patients,  all  of  whom 
^nd  their  own  food  and  clothing.  Out-patients  are  still  seen  by  me  at  the 
Memorial  Temple  four  days  a-week.  The  register  there  shows  the  names 
of  over  6,000  Datients,  with  more  than  20,000  visits. 
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OF  the  149  out-statlons  inoluded  in  the  Society's  South  India  MiBBioD, 
seventy-nine  are  oonnected  with  the  town  and  district  of  Guddafab 
alone.  In  order  effectively  to  superintend  so  laige  a  diocese  the  nusBioiiBiy 
and  his  native  helpers  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  year  to  itinerating  among  the  villages,  especially  <»i  the  approach  of 
heathen  festivals,  when  an  influx  of  visitors  may  be  expected.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  nominal  adherents  to  Ghristianity,  Gudd^pah 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  other  South  India  district;  and  if  the 
roll  of  church-membership  be  not  proportionately  large,  the  fact  is  owing 
to  the  care  exercised  in  the  admission  of  candidates  no  less  than  to  the 
watchful  oversight  which  those  united  in  Christian  fellowship  recdve  at 
the  hands  of  the  missionary.  An  incident  related  by  the  Bev.  J.  K. 
Bacok  serves  to  illustrate  the  chequered  experiences  which  accompany 
itinerating  work  in  India : — 

"  Throughout  February  we  were  amongst  the  caste  people  of  Hyachoti  and  iU 
surrounding  villages.     In  two  weeks  we  held  thirty  services.    During  this  time 
the  great  festival  of  the  year  was  held,  when  nearly  30,000  persons  assembled. 
During   this  most   pleasant  visit   we  met   many   amongst   the   crowd  who 
came  up  to  us,  thanking  us  most  warmly  for  the  help  we  had  been  able 
to  render   them    the   year   before,  assuring   us  it   had  been   the  mean?  of 
saving  their  lives.    While  we  were  still  encamped  here,  a  man  came  one  moni- 
ing,  saying  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  us.    We  invited  him  to 
sit  down,  and  this  is  what  he  said  : — Having  heard  of  us  from  one  of  our  village 
teachers  fifty  miles  north  of  Cuddapah  Town,  he  had  travelled  as  feist  as  he  could 
down  to  Ryachoti,  a  distance  of  eighty-three  miles,  his  object  being  to  get  his 
mind  set  at  rest  on  one  particular  point  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  he  was  a 
Hindoo  guru  or  teacher,  but  had  one  brother  already  baptized  into  the  Christian 
faith,  and,  as  he  had  had  many  conversations  with  his  brother,  his  £dth  in 
Hindooisni  was  much  shaken ;  he  assured  us  he  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind, 
and  that  he  had  travelled  to  Benares,  Conjeveram,  Kameshvaram,  Tripetty,  and 
many  other  holy  cities  trying  to  find  rest,  but  could  find  none.    His  face,  fall  of 
care  and  distress,  corroborated  his  statements.    We  talked  most  earnestly  with 
him,  and  we  read  together  many  portions  of  God*s  Word.    At  the  end  of  two  davs 
a  great  change  came  over  the  man  ;  he  seemed  to  grasp  fully  how  he,  a  anner, 
could  be  justified  before  God,  through  faith  in  His  Son.    He  went  away  declaring 
that  he  had  found  that  peace  for  which,  so  long  and  earnestly,  he  had  sought 
Next  morning  he  brought  us  his  box  of  idols,  his  sacred  books,  the  pen  with 
which  he  wrote  them,  and,  taking  off  his  sacred  thread,  declared  he  would  no 
more  teach  Hindooism,  for  that  he  believed  in  Christ    He  gave  them  all  into  onr 
hands ;  we  have  them  still.    On  oiu*  leaving  Hyachoti,  he  came  into  Cuddapah 
wiUi  us  to  make  a  public  profession  of  fidth  before  the  church.     But  he  wiu) 
never  baptized,  for  five  days  afterwards  he  left  Cuddapah,  and  what  has  become 
of  him  we  do  not  know.    Alas  I  it  seems  as  if  the  cost  of  diacipleahip  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.    So  uncertain  are  the  results  reaped  by  the  missionaxy." 
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III— Strati  Seas— Jujaltj  Islsnbs. 

TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION  AT  LIFU. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  S.  M.  Cbbaoh. 

THE  whole  of  the  poptdation  of  the  island  has  long  since  become 
nominally  Christian.  In  1871  there  were  but  two  professedly 
heathen  left  These  have  united  with  their  comitxymen  in  acknowledging 
Jehovah  to  be  the  tme  God.  A  few  additions  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
haye  been  made.  In  1875  I  ascertained  by  pretty  accurate  statistics  that 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  6,249 ;  of  these,  800  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  Protestants  being  5,449.  At  the  present  time  we  have,  as  near 
as  I  can  ascertain,  5,636  Protestants  and  940  Roman  Catholics.  These 
figures  vary  a  little  from  the  figures  of  former  years. 

2.  The  aggregate  number  of  church  members  in  the  nine  churches  is 
^,085.  Native  piety  is  not  so  deep  and  real  as  the  religion  of  sincere 
Chrifltians  of  more  enlightened  countries ;  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
superstition,  error,  and  ignorance  still  pervading  the  minds  of  great 
numbers  of  our  church  members ;  their  religion  is  more  a  thing  to  be  seen 
than  to  be  felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  soul.  We  have  not  that  amount  of 
social  elevation  we  could  desire ;  the  people  for  the  most  part  cling  to  their 
old  habits— herd  promiscuously  together,  sleep  in  dirt  and  squalor  in 
houses  with  but  one  room  and  no  window,  wear  but  scant  clothing  except 
oa  service  days  and  holidays,  and  use  language  ofiensive  to  civilised  ears ; 
hence,  refinement  does  not  exist  amongst  them,  and  their  moral  feelings  are 
not  at  all  elevated.  The  houses  or  huts  of  the  present  day  are  for  the 
most  part  little  better  than  those  their  grandfathers  occupied.  However, 
the  chief  of  this  district  (the  man  who  persecuted  old  Haneka)  has  recently 
<^mpleted  a  neat  little  cottage  of  three  rooms,  verandah  all  round, 
galvanized  iron  roofing.  A  grand  feast  was  given  on  the  occasion ;  all  the 
ahle-bodied  persons  of  the  island  were  there.  I  was  invited,  and  went ;  and 
^ined  with  the  two  priests.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  of  natives  I  have 
seen  on  these  islands.  Notwithstanding  this  objection  in  their  mode  of 
life,  the  people  possess  a  considerable  amoimt  of  material  comfort.  Money 
is  largely  used,  not,  however,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  bu 
for  luxuries ;  they  could  live  and  be  comfortable  and  happy  without  any 
Kioney.  The  amount  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  group  for  the  year 
lB75wBs  £10,000  and  £8,160  respectively.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  they  would  be  for  the  present  year  (1880).  ^  No  record 
u  kept  hj  the  French    authority  here,  but  the  EecretafJ  of  the  Resident 
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broke  out  against  the  conyerts ;  some  of  the  heathen  of  the  Tillages  also 
Buffered.    In  consequence^  the  mission  was  broken  up. 

6.  Many  years  ago  contributions  of  oocoarnut  fibre  were  made  by  the 
people  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
1864  these  contributions  were  prohibited  throughout  the  group,  and  a  coDr 
siderable  quantity  of  fibre  belonging  to  the  Society  was  burnt  by  order  of 
the  French  authorities.  In  1871  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  Noumea.  We  had  made  ourselves  and  our  work  better  understood ; 
full  permission  was  given  us  '^  to  do  as  we  liked  "  in  religious  matters.  In 
that  year  missionary  meetings  and  missionary  contributions  were  received; 
cotton-growing  was  then  all  the  rage,  and  the  people  willingly  gave  raw  cot- 
ton and  money  to  the  amount  of  £46  8s.  Tear  by  year  the  contributions  i  n- 
creased  till  1877,  when  the  amount  given  was  £466,  the  largest  amoont  at 
all  given.  The  amount  given  for  the  present  year  (1880)  was  £307 ;  this 
we  consider  remarkably  good,  as  the  natives  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  hurricanes  we  have  experienced.  Formerly  there  were  but  two  annual 
meetings,  one  at  each  missonaiy's  residence ;  now  we  have  a  series  of 
meetings  throughout  the  island.  Nine  meetings  were  held  this  year,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  people  generally  prefer  this  plan. 

7.  Many  stone  chapels  have  been  built  during  the  past  ten  years.  For 
some  reason  the  French  authorities  of  former  years  prohibited  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition,  the 
people  in  most  of  the  prohibited  villages  set  to  work  and  built  themselres 
stone  places  of  worship.  Ten  such  have  been  erected  and  opened  for 
public  worship,  thus  making  the  number  of  stone  Protestant  chapels  on  the 
island  nineteen ;  there  were  also  four  wattle-and-plaster  buildings  erected. 
One  stone  building  is  in  course  of  erection.  At  the  present  time  our  places 
of  worship  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  All  the  wattle-and-plaster 
buildings  were  demolished  by  the  hurricanes  of  the  present  year ;  seven  of 
the  stone  buildings  were  made  roofless  and  otherwise  injured,  and  three  other 
Htune  places  have  become  dilapidated.  Consequently,  we  have  had  to 
return  to  the  former  style  of  grass  chapels.  Fourteen  congregations  now 
worship  in  such  places. 

8.  The  Institution  for  training  native  teachers  has  been  kept  in  workii^ 
order  since  May,  1872.  Between  the  time  of  Mr.  MacFarlane's  leaving 
and  my  taking  full  possession,  there  was  an  interval  of  nearly  a  jear. 
Many  worthy  men  have  gone  forth  to  do  the  Lord's  work  both  in  the 
home  and  foreign  fields.  The  number  of  names  on  the  book  is  fifty-seven. 
Of  these,  twelve  went  to  foreign  service,  five  of  whom  died  in  the  work, 
three  returned,  one  of  whom  has  become  a  pastor  in  one  of  our  villages, 
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and  four  remain  in  the  New  Guinea  Mission ;  twenty-Beven  went  forth  to 
home  work,  six  of  whom  became  unfaithful,  and  twenty-one  remain  in  the 
work ;  fire  were  dismissed  from  the  Institution  through  inability,  and  one 
for  immorality ;  three  died,  and  nine  remain  unemployed ;  there  are  twelve 
at  present  in  the  Institution.    The  Lifu  men  who  have  hitherto  entered 
the  Institution  have  had  no  education  whatever.    They  can  read  after 
their  own  fashion,  but  their  writing  is  wretched  stuff  and  sometimes  un- 
intelligible 3  they  come  very  scantily  supplied  with  necessaries  for  their 
vork;  they  expect  to  find  books,  paper,  slates,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  <&c.,  here. 
They  have  no  resources  of  their  own  frotn  which  they  might  be  supplied. 
E^en  wearing  apparel  is  given  to  them ;  but  they  have  to  provide  food 
for  themselves  and  wives  and  children ;  this  they  are  able  to  manage, 
hamg  nearly  half  the  week  appointed  for  that  purpose.    During  the 
fKarce  season,  however,  they  have  been  assisted  by  a  limited  amount  of 
rice;  last  season  they  had  ninety-five  francs'  worth  of  rice  given  them. 
Though  the  men  and  women  come  to  us  so  inefficient,  they  are  fitted,  by  a 
resideDce  of  five  years,  to  fill  any  position  which  may  open  up  to  them ;  for, 
wherever  they  are  located,  they  are  sure  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  those 
vhoBnrround  them.    Besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  students 
hare  had  to  copy  the  Commentary  of  the  Psalms  as  far  as  the  fifty-first, 
^d  the  first  six  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  also  lectures  on  Popery, 
geography,  astronomy,  homiletics.  Scripture  history,  and  various  other 
less  important  subjects.    The  Bible  Companion  is  a  class-book.    Several 
>>oob  of  the  Bible  have  been  read  through  with  comments.    Three  whole 
<}ayB  are  taken  up  with  classes  and  various  mechanical  works. 

9.  Daring  the  last  decade  there  have  been  many  changes  on  the  island. 
^n  1871  Messrs.  MacFarlane  and  Sleigh  were  the  missionaries  of  the  island. 
^er  more  than  twelve  years  of  devoted  and  arduous  work,  Mr.  MacFarlane 
left  in  1871  for  England,  and  ultimately  for  New  Guinea.  In  that  year  I 
^nired,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Mission  Committee.  In  1875  I  went 
on  furlough  to  England  with  my  family ;  and  after  three  years  returned. 
At  the  end  of  1878,  after  spending  more  than  sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted 
Ubonrfor  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  island,  Mr.  Sleigh  left  for 
England,  and  his  return  is  daily  expected.  I  am  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  island  by  twenty-four  native  teachers,  residing  in  as  many  villages, 
mclading  the  small  island  of  Mu.  Some  of  these  men  are  earnest  and 
able  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  amongst  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  are 
^  highly  esteemed  for  their  work's  sake.  Of  the  twenty-four  teachers 
now  employed,  eleven  are  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing  ;  thirteen  have 
^tered  on  the  work  since  my  arrival  here.    Since  1871  there  have  been 
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£▼6  Rodents  or  repreBentatiyes  of  the  Frenoh  Goyemment — ris.,  MesBn. 
Boucher,  Borderaux,  Caillety  Lugui^,  and  De  Dallon  ;  nxider  them  we 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  and  freedom.    While  Mare 
and  Uvte  haye  been  disturbed  and  distressed  with  war  and  bloodshed,  we 
on  Lifu  have  been  entirely  free  from  these  terrible  scenes. 

10.  One  generous  action  the  Qoyemment  has  done  for  ua.  In  the 
beginning  of  1878  a  heetare  of  land  was  granted  in  every  village,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  for  the  use  of  the  native  teacher,  which  he  can  cultiyate, 
and  on  which  he  can  build  his  house ;  at  the  same  time  the  Government 
granted  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Mission  ten  hectares  of  land  at  th«r  chief 
village  of  Nathalo. 

11.  Bula,  son  of  blind  Bula  of  former  days,  chief  of  the  district  of  Loai, 
resident  at  Mu,  died  in  June,  1876,  much  regretted  by  his  people.  He 
was  an  amiable  man,  and  worthily  beloved,  though  of  ordinary  abilitiee, 
and  much  less  sagacious  than  his  old  friend  Naisiline,  of  Mar^  yet  he 
commended  himself  by  his  generosity  of  character,  gentleness  of  disposition, 
kindlineiSs  of  heart,  and  Christian  deportment.  At  one  time  he  gave  up  his 
position  as  chief,  and  entered  the  Institution  as  a  commoner,  and  intended 
to  become  a  preacher  of  the  GospeL  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  on  the 
island  in  18Q4,  Bula  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Instita- 
tion  and  return  to  his  duties  as  chief  of  Losi.  For  some  years  he  was  m 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  sought  medical  advice  in  Nonm^,  bat  he 
ultimately  succumbed  at  an  early  age  to  his  disease — scrofula ;  he  died  & 
peaceful  and  happy  death,  and  left  a  widow  and  only  son,  who  will,  if 
spared,  succeed  his  &ther.  At  present  Bula's  half-brother,  Tait,  is  the 
regent.  Bala's  mother  still  lives,  but  she  is  blind,  as  was  her  husband. 
Bather  an  extraordinary  man,  called  Haneka,  died  in  1875.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  receive  the  Gospel  on  this  side  of  the  island.  He  bore  perseca- 
tion  and  shame,  for  Christ's  sake,  with  honour  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  1864.  His  end  was  glorious  and  most  satis- 
factory.  Teachers,  teachers'  wives,  deacons,  church  members,  and  dhildrcn 
have  died  in  the  fidtk  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  but  none  have  been  reported 
to  me  as  worthy  of  special  notice. 

12.  This  year  (1880)  is  memorable  on  the  islands  fbr  the  gales  or 
hurricanes  we  have  experienced.  During  my  residence  of  twent^-eix  years 
on  the  islands,  I  have  not  experienced  anything  so  severe  as  the  hurricane 
of  January  24th.  The  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  remember  such  a  gaJe* 
Native  houses,  or  huts,  went  down  before  the  wind  like  houses  of  cards ; 
about  one  hut  in  every  ten  throughout  the  island  was  left  standing.  Coooa- 
not  trees  in  great  numbers  were  blown  down,  and  tlie  whole  crop  of 
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cocoa-nuts,  and  yams,  and  other  food  was  destroyed.    The  mission  pre- 
mises at  Xepenehe  were  mach  injured. 

13.  Within  the  present  year  we  hare  started  a  new  morement.    We 

fiud  that  the  schools  in  the  Yarions  Tillages  are,  from  some  cause,  most 

mefficieDt    They  exist  more  in  name  than  in  reality.    To  remedy  this  to 

8ome  extent,  we  haTe  recmatij  oommenced  a  boarding-school  for  lads  of 

about  twelTB  or  fbuxteen  years  of  ag%  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our 

former  school  on  Mar^  tea  years  ago,  but  the  entire  support  ef  the 

childieais  to  be  by  their  parents.    We  have  a  man  and  his  wife  as  sehool- 

master  sod  matron,  natiyea  of  Kar4.    They  were  both  scholars  of  our 

sdiool  9i  Mace  of  fkomer  years.    The  schoolmaster  takes  the  lads  m  the 

forenoon,  and  lim  Creagh  m  the  afternoon.    We  have  not  asked  for  aid 

from  any  quarter.    Hitherto  our  school  has  been  a  success.    There  are  as 

jet  but  thirteen  scholars;  we  hope  to  have  more  some  day,  but  we  prefer 

&  small  beginning,  eq;>eoially  as  food  is  likely  to  be  scarcer  than  it  is  at 

present.    The  young  chief  Bula  is  to  be  one  of  the  scholars ;  at  present  he 

is  too  deKeacte  to  attend. 

14.  A  new  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  for  visiting  the  churches, 
oftensr,  and  with  greater  regularity.  It  was  found  impossible,  with  nine 
ehoithes,  scattered  over  the  whole  island,  to  accomplish  the  visitation  with 
satisfaction.  Hence  I  have  called  th.  the  aid  of  some  of  my  teachers. 
Without  formal  ordination,  I  employ  a  few  regularly  to  assist  me  in  visiting 
the  churches.  One  month  the  three  churches  of  Losi  and  of  W^  are 
^ed;  the  next,  those  of  the  Wete  district.  In  this  way  all  the 
eburohea  get  a  -visitation  every  two  months,  and  the  ordinance  of  the 
I^'s  Suppor.  I  have  four  assistants.  So  ftff  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied — ^the  people  receive  my  representatives  we^l.  I  have  not  yet 
committed  to  them  the  admission  of  members. 


MADAGASCAR-IMEMNA  HOSPITAL. 

With  reference  to  the  hospital  in  the  capital  of  Madagascar  now  under  the 
joint  management  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Frienps'  Foreion 
^LSdios  AsaodATlOif,  the  medical  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  Tregelles  Fox,  under 
'Ute  Korember  3rd,,  1880,  writes  as  foUows : — "  On  the  4th  of  October  I  began 
^^ing  patients  at  Analakely  on  Mondays,.  Wednesdays,  and  Fiidays  at  nine  a.m. 
Tbe  aveiagft  attendance  has  increased  to  about  fifty,  including  about  fifteen  to 
*vtntj  freah  cases  each  day.  They  occupy  me  till  three  or  fourp.m.  The 
tjeiiing  service  was  held  on  Monday,  the  18th  October^  and  was  considered  good 
J  ij^^  pving  irr^ular  instruction  to  two  students  in  September.  Though  I  am 
^yny  that  I  haveWt  little  time  for  teaching,  they  are  useful  as  dispenser  and 
<^l»'rk.    The  vaccination  department  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  is  crowded.'* 
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iv.-S«te8  of  i\t  Pottllf. 

1.— ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Miss  Bear,  bom  Shanghai,  China,  per  French  packet,  February  24t}L 
Mrp.  Sherrino,  from  Benares,  North  India,  per  steamer   Trentham  HqII^ 
J^pnl  8th. 

2.— ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  Madaqascab  Mission,  Mr.  Charles  Collins^  of 
'the  College,  Rotherham,  was  ordained  at  Masbrough  Chapel,  in  that  town,  on  the 
■afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  26th.  The  Rev.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  presided* 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Moraut,  B.A.,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  ;  the  Rev.  W. 
Montgomery,  missionary  from  Madagascar,  described  the  field  of  labour ;  the 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary,  asked  the  ttraai 
-<iae8tions ;  the  Rev.  T.  Nicholson  offered  tJie  ordination  prayer,  and  the  Bev. 
F.  J.  Falding,  M.A.,  D.D.,  delivered  the  charge.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  daj 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  various  ministers  were  present  and  took 
l>art. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  ordination  of  the  following  brethren  to 
take  place  during  the  present  month  : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Capset,  B.A.,  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  appointed  to 
Madagascar,  at  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Oldham,  on  Tuesday,  May  3rd. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Cheshunt  College,  appointed  to  Fianarant- 
«0A,  Betsileo  Country,  Madagascar,  at  Union  Chapel,  Plymouth,  on  Wednej^lay, 
May  4th. 

3.  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE  IN  THE  WEIGH  HOUSE  CHAPEL. 

In  anticipation  of  the  departure  for  Madagascar  of  Messrs.  Collins,  Capset, 
-tind  Johnson,  and  their  respective  wives,  together  with  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson, 
who  is  returning  to  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  th.c  Society's  Normal  School 
in  the  capital,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  public  Valedictory  Servigk  in  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel,  Fish  Street  Hill,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  Monday,  the  23rd  of  May.  The  fact  that  our  friends  will  be  leaving 
England  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  will  give  special  interest  to  tlie 
<x;casion. 

4.  GIRLS'  MISSION  SCHOOL  BAZAAR. 

As  many  friends  are  already  kindly  engaged  in  preparing  work  for  the  Girl> 
Mission  School  Bazaar,  they  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  now  decided  ty 
he  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  the  dlst  of  May  and  the  1st  and  2nd  o! 
.Jime.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  kindly  promised  to  open  the  &zaar  at 
2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  May  31st  ;  and  the  Committee  will  be  obliged  if 
contributors  will  send  all  boxes  or  parcels  to  the  London  Mission  House,  Blom- 
field  Street,  London  Wall,  addressed  to  "  The  Girls'  Mission  School  Bazaar." 

It  is  especially  requested  that  all  goods  should  be  marked  at  moderate  prices, 
and  in  plain  figures,  and  also  that  a  list  of  the  articles  should  be  enclosed  at  the 
top  of  each  package,  with  the  sender's  name  and  address.  Contributions  of 
manu&ctured  goods  wiU  be  thankfully  received,  and  are  sure  to  be  saleable. 

Any  further  enquiry  or  communication  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  Pye-Smitli  Si 
.Katharine's,  Sevenoaks. 
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5.  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
In  the  Reports  for  the  past  year  which  are  daily  reaching  us  from  our 
missionary  brethren,  reference  is  repeatedly  made  to  the  assiBtance  rendered  by 
the  Society's  firiends  in  this  country  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  work.  Fi-om 
South  India  the  Rev.  M.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  writes :  "  Our  best  thanks  are 
due  to  all  those  who  have  helped  us  by  their  contributions.  We  hope  they  will 
continue,  as  our  usefulness  in  this  land  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  having 
the  necessary  means  to  cany  on  our  evangelistic  work."  From  Bellart  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Lewis  says :  "  We  are  indebted  to  our  friends  at  Wellington  Road 
Snnday  School,  Stockport,  for  the  means  of  supporting  Chennappa,  the  catechist 
at  Hospett,  and  would  hereby  thank  them  for  their  kind  help.  We  are  hoping 
to  receive  the  usual  subscription  fix)m  Southsea  for  Adoni  for  1880."  "  Our  best 
thanks,"  writes  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hawkir,  of  Belgaum,  "  are  given  to  those  who  so 
kindly  assisted  us  during  the  year — ^among  them,  friends  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
Poplar,  and  Pembroke  Chapel,  Bristol."  Mrs.  Bacon,  of  Cuddapah,  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  two  cases  of  work — "  one  from  Mrs.  Bolton,  Union  Chapel, 
IsIiDi,'ton,  per  Miss  Rutt ;  the  other  from  friends  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  per 
Mr?.  Ellis.  By  these  two  boxes  the  large  sum  of  349  rupees  6  annas  have  been 
realL?ed.  We  have  also,"  she  adds,  "  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  a  box  from 
Mrs,  Porter,  of  Reading."  The  Rev.  J.  Duthib,  of  Nagercoil,  acknowledges> 
"with  sincerest  thanks,  contributions  for  seminary  boys  from  kind  friends  at  home.* 
"  My  warmest  thanks,"  writes  the  Rev.  W.  Lee,  also  of  Nagercoil,  "  are  due  to 
nwny  friends  and  subscribers  in  England,  some  of  whom  have  cheered  us  with 
lettern  in  which  their  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  God  in  Travancore  is 
nianifcBted,  and  their  assurance  that  we  are  remembered  by  them  in  their 
prayers."  Both  Br.  Thomson  and  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker,  of  Neyoor,  refer  witli 
pleasure  to  the  evidence  that  their  necessities  are  borne  in  mind  by  many  friends 
'^  this  country.  The  former  describes  the  good  use  to  which  English  periodical 
literature  is  put,  both  among  Europeans  and  native  helpers  ;  the  latter  appends  a 
'Ong  list  of  special  contributions. 

v.— ^nntirersarg    Strbices   in   gtaj,  issi. 

The  Dirbctohs  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to 
THE  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  anniversary  : — 

SBEMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LOBD'S-DAY,  MAY  8th. 


place. 


fajET  Chapel  (May  22) . 
Acton 

Adklphi  Ob.,  Hadkney-road 
Ai^akyEoad 

AKEauCY 

Balham    ..,*,* 
BAKBiCANOH.,NewNorth-rd! 

^iTTBRSEA   OONG.    OhUROH. 

^AYswATEB,  Oraven-hiU  Oh. 
^atswateb,  Lancaster-road 

^ECKENHAM 

BjCKEiraAM.ROAI)    !      .      .      . 

iiKDFOBD  Chapel    .    •    .    . 


morning. 


Rbt.  S.  MoFarlane. 
T.  Batty. 
E.  A.  Wareham. 
B.  Wearmouth. 

J.  SiBBEE,  JUN. 

A.  E.  Lord. 

A.F.J0SCELYNE,B.A. 

K.  M.  Davies. 

A.  McMillan. 
,    J.  D.  Dayies,  M.A. 
f    TV  •  o.m  Hill. 
»   James  Bsdbll. 
,  j.  m.blaokie,  ll.b. 


EVENING. 


Rev.  S.  McFarlanb. 
T.  Batty. 
W.  Paterson. 
R,  Wearmottth. 

J.  SiBRBS,  JUN. 

James  Sadler. 
Henry  Tarrant. 
£.  M.  Davies. 
Dr.  Lowe. 
J.  S.  Bttsbell,  m.a. 
Jambs  Bedell. 
W.  H.  Hnx. 
W.  Shillito. 
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PLACE. 


MOIIXING. 


EVENIXO. 


Belyedebe 

Sbthnal  Qbeen  •  •  • 
BitsHOPsaATE  Chapel  .  • 
Slaokheath 

13BENTF0BD 

Brighton,  Union  Chapel 
Brixton-boad  .... 
!BaoMLEY,  Kent  .... 
Bromley,  Middlesex  .  . 
Buckhtjrst  Hill  .  .  . 
•Oakbebwell  (May  22)  . 
Oambbbwell  New-boad. 
Oambbidoe  Heath      .    . 

Oatebham 

Ohelicsfobd  (May  15).    . 
Ohblsba,  Markham-square 
OhiowbllEow  .... 
•OiTY-BOAD  Chapel  .    .    . 
City  Temple      .... 

Clapham 

Clapham,  Park-crescent  Ch 

Clapton 

Clapton,  Jjower  Chapel 

•Clapton  Paak  .    .    . 

Clabemont  Chapel    . 

Claylands  Chapel    . 

•COLLEBB'S-BENTS        ChAPEL 

New  Kent-road    •    .    • 

COYEBDALE  ChAPEL     .      • 

Cbayen  Chapel  •  .  . 
•Croydon,  Trinity  Churcb . 
Croydon,  West  .... 
Croydon,     Selhurst  -  road 

(May  22) 

'Croydon,  South    .    .    . 
Croydon,  Thornton  Heath 
Croydon,  George  Street  . 
Dalston     Congbboational 

Chapel,  Middleton-road 
Dalston,  Shrubland-road 
Deptfobd      ..... 
DoBEiNG  (May  16)  •    .    • 
DoLWiOH,  West  Fark-rd.  Ch 
Ealing  (May  15)     ... 

SOCLESTON-SQTTABB  Ch.     . 

Edmonton  and  Tottenham 

JiGHAM 

Eltham     ...... 

Enfield,  Christ  Choroh 
Enfield,  Baker-st.  (May  22) 

Ebith 

EshbbStbeet    .    .    . 
Falcon-squabe  .    .    . 
Fetteb-lane  Chapel 
S'inohley,  East  End    . 
FiNCHLEY,  North    .    . 


|Rev.  J.  G.  Jukes. 
J.  H.  Snell. 
J.  Browne,  ba. 
C.  Scott,  ll.b. 
T.  W.  Finn,  m.a. 
Wm.  Curbie. 
E.  Faxton  Hood. 

E.  Bolton. 
W.  Edwards. 

W.  H.  Chableswobth 
„   B.  W.  Thompson. 
„    C.  Williams. 
„  G.  Hunswobth,  m.a. 

B.  Best. 

S.  McFablanb. 

«r.  S.  nALL. 

F.  M.  Eastman. 
S.  Fabkinbon. 
J.  Hutchison, 
j.  g.  bogebs,  b.a. 
Dr.  Bat. 

J.  B.  Thomson,  m.a. 
B.  Balgarnie. 
A.  Beed.  B.A. 
•T.  M.  Wright. 
Db.  Colbobne. 
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Bey.  J.  G.  Jukes. 
B.  Sewbll^ 
Charles  Knibbs. 

A.  H.  Byles,  B.A. 
T.  W.  Finn,  m.a. 
Wm.Cubbie. 

„  Wm.  Clabxson,  b.i. 

E.  Bolton. 
J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
J.  D.  Dayies,  mjl 

B.  W.  THOMPB05. 

J.  G.  Hughes. 
B.  Baloabnie. 
B.  Best. 
S.  McFablanb. 

W.  HeWQILL,  X.A. 

F.  M.  Eastxax. 
W.  F.  Ikying,  b.8.c. 

Db.  Fairbaib5. 
j.  g.  bookbs,  ba. 

„  CHABLESWiLLIAUd. 

„   Edwin  Walker. 

„  G.  HuN8WOBTH,KJL. 

A.  Beed,  bji. 
J.  Hxnx^HiaoN. 
L,  H.  Bybnes,  B.i. 
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it 
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99 
99 
99 
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91 
19 
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Db.  J.  H.  Wilson. 
John  Gbegoby. 

A.  NOBBIS. 

F.  Stephens,  m.a. 

E.  J.  Dukes. 

J.  SiBBEE,    JUN. 

W.  A.  Wbiglby. 

G.  Williams. 
George  Mabtin. 

W.  Shiluto. 

A.  W.  Johnson. 

F.  Fox  Thomas. 
James  Sadleb. 
W.  Moody  Blake. 
J.  Sibbee,  Jun. 
Db.J.H.Hitchsns. 
T.  G.  Hobton. 
Mabk  Lucas. 

W.  Seable.  * 
W.  Tbitton. 
James  Wills. 
J.  Bees. 
F.  Knowles. 
0.  GuioN. 

B.  J.  Sabgent. 
F.  Colbobne. 

W.  Griffiths.  M.A. 


99 


t» 


99 


99 


99 


99 
<9 
99 
99 
99 
91 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 


19 
» 
II 


91 
99 

n 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
19 
99 


Db,  J.  H.  WIUS05. 
John  Grbooby. 
Alfbed  No&ris. 
J.  Bbierley,  ba. 

F.  Stephens,  m ju 

J.  Sibbxb,  Jun. 

G.  Williams. 
W.  A.  Wbioley. 
Geobge 


F.  Fox  Thomas. 
E.  A.  Wabxham. 
S.  S.  Bead. 
Jambs  Sadleb. 
W.  Moody  Blak£. 
James  Sibbeb,  Ji3. 
J.  M.  Blackix,llb. 
j.b.thombon,  m.a. 
Mabk  Lucas. 
W.  Skable. 

T.  G.  HORTON. 

Jambs  Wills. 
J.  Bees. 
H-F.Walkeb. 
0.  GuiON. 
J.  H.  Snell. 

F.  OOLBO&HE. 

W.  GBIFFirH8,M.A- 
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PLACB. 


MORNING. 


EVENING, 


FoiiESrOATE 

Forest  Hill  ..... 
GRA\'ESEn),  Princes-street 
<^r:drE3E5D,  Milton  Mount 
O-EEywricH,  Maize-hill  Oh. 

*r};EEXWICH-ROAD  ChAPEL 

Ha  OEY,  Old  Grayel  Pit 

llACKJfEY,  South.      .      .      . 

iLuncERSKiTH,  Broadway 
HmMERSMiTn,  Albion-road 
Ha3(P8tead-koad,  Tolmers- 

sqnare  Chapel  .... 
Hampstead    .    ,    ,    .    . 

Hayvell  

Hare-court  Oh.,  Oanonbury 
Harley-street  OH.(May  22) 
Havebstock  Ohapel  .    .    . 

fiL\'LEY-0N.THAME8(May  22) 

Heetfobd 

Hersham 

Highbury,  Quadrant  Oh .    . 

HlQHGATE , 

HuLLOWAY 

noLLOwAY,  Junction-rd .  Oh. 
{;  jLloway,  Finsbury  Park  . 
HoLMVAY,Tollington  Pk.Oh.  | 
K^RburyOhapbl  .  .  >  . 
Ha\8EY,  Park  Ohapel    .    . 

floXTOX  AOADEHT  OhAPEL  , 
HuD'SLOW 

l^jREss  Yale 

[  axGTOK,  Union  Chapel.  . 
J^^-iXGToir,  Offord-ioad  Oh.  . 
j  cxGTON,  Arundel-Bq.  Oh.  . 
J^UXQTOK,  Caledonian-road . 
J^iDfGTOK.  Bamsbury  Ohapel 
^L'JfGTojT  Chapel  .    .    .    . 

l^UVOBTH 

Jamaica-row 

Kexswotow 

fefswoioir,  GoulboTime.rd. 

AEynsHTowN 

l^ExnsH  Toww,  Hawley-road 

,%i).  ...:.. 

U\nsH  Town,  Gospel  Oak 

^'QSLAiro 

Kkostoit 

fK,BmntA8h 

LETisHAM,  Cong.  Ohurcsh     . 
LEvisHAM  High-road    .    . 

I'EYTOK 

J-EYTOirgTONB 

UOrOHBOROTTOH     PaBK    Oh.. 

JURLBOROTJOH  OhAFEL    .      . 
WERTOK       

'Ule  End.boad  Chapel  .    . 


Rev.  F.  Carter.  Bev.  F.  Oabter. 

I    ,,    E.D.  Brahbbidqe.    „    E.D.Bbahbridoe. 


John  Wood. 
, ,  j.  r.w0lstenholme, 
T.Kbyvorth.  [m.  a. 
H.  F.  Walker. 
0.  E.  Gardner. 
T.  T.  Matthews. 
W.  A.  Blake. 
A.B.  Shrewsbury. 
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>9 


99 


if 


>» 


99 


D.  Anthony,  b.a. 
J.  0.  Whitehocjse. 
j.  p.  ashton,  m.a. 
Charles  New. 
, ,  w.e.hurnd  all,m.a. 
Dr.  Bruoe. 
j.  p.  asuton,  m.a. 
J.  B.Wallace,  b.a. 

„     T.  MiRAMS. 

D.  Bloomfield  James. 
J.  Barker,  ll.b. 
Mark  Wilks. 
B.  Dale,  m.a. 
G.  Snashall,  b.a. 
Dr.  a.  Thomson. 
W.  Roberts,  b.a. 
A.  H.  Byles,  b.a. 
T.  Nicholson. 
J.  Hall. 

G.  SHREWSBXnSlY. 

R.  W.  Dale,  m.a. 
H.  Tarrant. 
James  Anderson. 
James  Smith. 
James  Ellis. 
R.  Berry. 
T.  T.  Sherlock. 

R.  E.  FORSATTH. 

0.  B.  Symes,  b.a. 
H.  R  Davis. 
Edwin  Walker. 
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Evan  Bryant. 
F.  E.  Lawes. 
R.  Sewell. 
A.  T.  Savillb. 
Evan  Bryant. 
Dr.  Fairbairn. 
Dr.  Lowe. 
J.  T.  Shawgboss. 

R.  H.  LOVELL. 

L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 

W.  Tube. 

J.  Marchant. 

W.  Tyler. 

W.  F.  Callaway. 


„  J.R.  Wolstenholme, 
John  Wood.  [m.a. 
T.  Keyworth. 
R.  J.  Sarqent. 
A.  A.  Ramsey. 
Fredk.  £[nowlb8. 
J.  S.  Hall. 
A.  R.  Shrewsbury. 


99 


Thomas  Willis. 
W.  Montgomery. 
J.  P.  Ashton,  m.a. 
B.  Paxton  Hood. 
James  Sadler. 
John  Nunn. 
J.  P.  Ashton,  m.a. 
J.  B.Wallace,  b.a. 

T.  MiRATifS. 

D.  Bloomfield  James. 

D.  Anthony,  b.a. 
Mark  Wilks. 

E.  Storrow. 
G.  Snashall.  b.a. 
Bryan  Dale,  m.a. 
Dr.  Bruce. 

J.  MoRLEY  Wright. 
,,  a.f.j08celyne,b.a. 

J.Hall. 

G.  Shrewsbury. 

G.  S.  Barrett,  b.a. 

Dr.  a.  Thomson. 

James  Anderson. 

A.  W.  Johnson. 

James  Ellis. 

R.  Berry. 

T.  T.  Sherlock. 

j.  j.  goundry. 
Newman  Hall,  ll.b. 

H.  R.  Davis. 

S.    J.    Whitmee, 
[f.r.g.s. 

Evan  Bryant. 

James  Smith. 

David  Jones. 

Edward  Hassan. 

G.  Critohley,  b.a. 

morlais  jonhs. 

Evan  Bryant. 

J.  T.  Shawcross. 

R.  H.  LoVELL. 

G.  Burgess. 
J.  Richardson. 
J.  Marchant. 
TuTiN  Thomas. 
P.  G.  Peake. 


99 
>» 
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II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
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II 
II 


II 

II 

II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 


AITMITBaeAST  8BRTI0ES  IS  HAT, 


Milt:  Ens,  LatimeT  Ohapel 
{M«t29)     .... 

MlT.T.  TTlT.l,         .... 

MiTCHAM 

MORTLAKB       .... 

Hew  Barn£t  {iiaj  15} 
Nkw  Cou:j;ge  Chapel 
New  Hampton  .  .  . 
New  Iabebkacle  .  . 
noethsxebt  .... 
NoawooD,  Lower  .  . 
NoHwooD,  Upper  .  . 
Norwood,  Sodth    .    . 

Oxford     

PADDDTOTOif  Ohapel  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Peozsam  ,  Aay  lom-rd.Chspel 
Peoxhax,  HanoTor  Chapel 
Peckham  Btb  Chapel     . 
PENTOimLLB-  roadCokg.Oh. 
PiLORiu  Fathers'  Ubh.  Ch. 
pLAisrow  .    .    . 
PuNHBRS  End     .... 
Poplar,  Trmitr  Ch.  (Uay  22) 
Putney,  Union  Chapel     . 
Reiqate  (May  U)    .     .    . 

Bed-hill 

BlOHUOND 

BostPORD 

Se:venoaes  (May  29)    .    . 

SioN  Chapel 

80UIHOATE.ROAD  (May  15) 

SXAINEa 

Stauford  Hill  Ch.  .  . 
Stratford,  New  Church 
Streatham  HuJi  Chapel 
Sr.  Mary  Cray  .... 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 
St.  John's  Wood,  QreTille- 
place  Chapel    .     .    , 

Stepney 

Stefnet,  Burdett-road 


Stoke  Newinotok,  Baleigh 

Memorial  Ch 

SuRBiTOH  Park  .  .  . 
Sutherland  Chapkl  .    . 

Sutton  

Sydenham.    

Tabernacle  

Tottenham  Oouet-road 
Tottenham  Hioh  Ckoss 

TOTTERIDaB 

Trevor  Ohapbl  .... 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 
TufhellPare        .    .    . 


Eet.  F.  E.  Lawes. 
T.  E.  8lat£R. 

A.  Q.  Moon. 
P.  Brown. 

F.  E.  liAWES. 

Prof.  Chapman,  m.a 

B.  WiLLIAHS. 

O.  Bainton. 
T.  Davey. 

C.  Enibbs. 
J.  Waite.  u.a. 
E.  Sto^row. 

E.  R  CONDER.  M.A 
J,  T,  WoODHOrSE. 

J.  0.  HAfiiuaoN. 
J.  Leoob,  m.a. 
a.  B.  Eyley. 
p.  Whyte. 
J.  A.  T.  Skinner. 
I.LOTD  Harris. 
B.  Partner. 

F.  Beckley. 
Evan  Bryant. 
W.  Hewoill,  m.a. 
E.  A.  Warbham. 
J.  Johns,  b  a. 

G.  S.  Ingram. 
Oeoboe  Sadler. 
J.  Wills. 

J.  TONOE. 

J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
Hensy  Banes. 
H.  de  V.  OOOSET. 
E.  W.  Thompson, 
J.  Whitmeb.f.^o.s. 
W.  Glakeson,  b.a 
0.  Illmoworth. 
Thomas  Mann. 

March  Tim  boh. 
,    G.  W.  Smith. 
,    J.  L.  Pearcb. 

0.  CnAUBERS. 
,     J.  J.  QOCHDRY. 

,    E.  Hassan. 

G.  BUBOESS. 

,   F.  Barnes,  b.a. 
,   James  Chater. 

,     J.MOROAR. 

,  Jackson  Wray. 

,  Datid  Jones. 

,  John  Lewis. 

,  E.  H.  Delf. 

,  B.  Hamilton. 

,     W.  r,lRVINO,B,8( 


Bev.  F.  E.  La 
T.  E.SLi 

A.  a.  Ua 
J.  A.  T.  t 
P.  E-La 
J.O.Wh 

B.  Wn-Li 
G.  Baim 
T.  Daye' 
J.  Waiti 
Charles 
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PLACE. 


MOBNING. 


EYEKING. 


TVICKEKHA3C. 


U>i05CEAPEL,HoTaelydowiL 
Upton,  Somford  Boad 

UXBBIDOB       ..... 

VicToaiA  Pabk  Chapel 
Walthamstow,  Marsh-street 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Ch. . 
Walthamstow,  Wood- street 
Walwoeth,  York-street .    . 

Wasdsvorth 

Waststkad 

Weigh  House  Chapel  .  . 
West  Brompton',  Ashburn- 
ham  Cong.  Ch.  .... 
WistBeompton  .  .  .  . 
Westminstee  Chapel     .    . 

WiMBLKDON 

Wdtchhobe  Hill  .    .    .    . 

WOODFOHD 

Woodford,  G«orge-lane .  . 
Wood  Green  (May  15)  .  . 
Woolwich,  Bectory-placeCh. 


.:B£V.IG.  Walkbe. 


.Ebv. 


ft 
It 
it 
tt 

99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 


J.    QlBSON. 

J.  Bichabdson.      I 
H.  Campbell,  k.a. 
Pr«  MoAirsLAiTE. 
A.  A.  Kaksey. 
A.Maceenn'al,  B.A. 

J.  p.  ElTCHIE. 

W.  J.  Cox. 

S.  D.  HiLLMAN. 

J.  M.  Gibbon. 
Thomas  Willis. 

James  Sibbee. 
J.  Morqan^. 

J.  OSMAir  DaYIES. 

£dw.  U.  Jones. 
F.  Tinkler. 
F.  Sweet. 

J.  E.  GiBBEED. 


W.  Montgomery. 


WrcLiPFB  Chapel  .    .    .    .!    „   J.  Saunders,  b.a. 
York-road  Chapel    .    .    .1    .,    Dr.  Da  vies. 


tt 
It 
tt 

99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
>« 
>9 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
91 


99 
99 
>9 


G.  Walker. 
J.  Gibson. 
W.  F.  Callaway. 
H.  Campbell,  m.a. 
Db.  MoAuslane. 
C.  B.  Gardner. 
J.  P.  Ritchie. 
A.Mackennal,b.a. 
r.  b.  forsaith. 
S.  D.  Hillman. 
J.  M.  Gibbon. 
Prof.  Scott,  ll  b. 

James  Sibbee. 

J.  Morgan. 

J.  OsMAN  Daties. 

E.  J.  Dukes. 

F.  Tinkler. 
F.  Sweet. 

J.  E.  GlBBERD. 


W.  Montgomery. 
J.  Saunders,  b.a. 
Dr.  Davies 


MONDAY,  May  9th. 

1.  Morning, — Prayer  Meeting,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
^veral  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowe,  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  Missionary  in  India,  will  deliver  a  brief 
address. 

-•  AftemoofL — ^The  Annual  Preliminary  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mission 
House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o*  Clock,  as  usual. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  11th. 

I  Morning, — In  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev.  Newman 
Hall's).  The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
PuLSFORD,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow.      Service  to  commence  at  Eleven  o  Clock, 

-.  Eraitna, — In  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  Others 
will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jackson  Wray,  of  Tottenham  Court  ChaiK'l. 
Service  to  commence  at  Seven  c^  Clock, 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 
THURSDAY,  May  12th. 

Morning, — ^The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries^  an<l 
Directors ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with  Audited  Accounts. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  following  gentlemen,  with  others,  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings : — 
I'^ev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham ;  Rev.  E.  Bryant,  of  China ;  Mr. 
HoBE,  Misaionary  Navigator  from  Lake  Tanganyika ;  Rev.  Burman  Cas^^in, 
M-A.,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Southwark  ;  Rev.  W.  O.  Simpson,  Wesleyiin 
Miniver ;  and  others. 

TicKEfs  for  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House, 

Blomfield  Street,  London  WalL 
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viL — Contribtttiffns. 


LONDON. 


»:ta  CoaUft,  Ecq 100    0 

0 

,B.Scatt.BHi 

> .  for  TtoMle  UtminM 
liftStott 

90    0 

ao  0 
1    1 
1    1 

0 
0 
0 

'mL.  Soott 

0 

Ktnd,  tar  Tkx«e  Schools 
K<icr  Ber.    J.    Dathie, 
NsKertoQ 

90    0 

0 

.C 

30    0 

0 

V- ^.  0.  HAtaahon 

10  10 

0 

.SnitkwBlte,EMi 

10    0 

0 

(£t(>d  by  Mn.  H.  Spleer 

8    0 

6 

rrlcad 

8    0 

0 

Ir.CiirietWide 

5    ft 

0 

liwS.C.  Bennett   

ft    0 

0 

IP  C. 

5    0 

0 

iTeU-iriiher  

ft    0 

0 

In.  ;oBathui  Onj 

9    0 

0 

IWDoaaiaf...  .               . 

2    0 

0  e 

0 

^,cui  7.„V,\\V.\V.V.', 

0 

tn.  Gmahonc,  for  Female 
HiaUms 

1  1 

0 

If  CWg 

1  1 

0 

L*  6.  Bathbmc 

1  1 

0 

Ffl 

1  1 

0 

H>?patylkmtttu 

1   1 

0 

'  B'Mett.Ew 

1  1 

0 

'  ^^«T€r,£$Q...,.,. 

1  1 

0 

*liaay,B»q.   

1  1 

0 

'  P.fOTlladtfMcar   .... 

1    0 

0 

tFriPBd 

1    0 

0 

KstruMch ,,,     .... 

0  10 

0 

i.T 

0  10 

n 

:;'^ff*  *7  B.  V.  Field, 

0    8 

11 

'yaCirt ,  ,  .      ,,, 

0    i 

6 

c. 

0    1 

0 

Ma.  WMaeep,  for   Oil- 
cstte  Zeaaaa  Home.. 
I>o-,>nFnBaleMlMloBe 

0  10 
0    ft 

• 

0 

iM 

14  IS 

A 

8    8 

ft 

^'(A»rJa 

9  19 

0 

^W«rt 

9  10 

A 

^ta^OTMH 

7  10 

0 

^Wttf  ....„,,,„, 

1     1 

A 

*rrntl9r4 , 

•  19 

t 

"*4fnMB.  AuOtery  ,. 

99  14 

• 

From  leth  March  to  Uth  April,  1881. 

y^wCoO^gtCh 41    8  10 


CuntharweU  Vtw  Road.    Col- 
lected  by  MlM  LBomJames  19    7 

Ch4$hunt.    AexUiary 142  18    6 

Chritt  ChHreh— 
Un.    Heifer,    for    child, 

Fereychaley    3  10    0 

YooBf  Lodle*'  MiMloaary 
^'orklmr  Party,  tor 
Kative  Teacher 10    0    0 


CitftRoad.    Mr.  Gowan....    0  10    0 


Clafham.    Auxiliary AS    4    9 

Clmpton^  Upptr.      Aoxillary  41  IS    < 
CVavM  C% 34    0    0 


CSreyilon — 
Collected  by  Mr*.  Gray  ..    3  17    0 
MfkBnrdea  10    0 


Daltlon.    MlddletonRoad..    <  13  ft 

Sating — 

Aoxillary.. 48  6  4 

For  Female  MlMions  ....  10  14  o 


BecUiton Sguan 83    ft    6 

JUmonten  «nd  Tottenham  ..    8  13    3 


Fin€hlev,Sa$t 47  10    ft 

Fbrt$t  HiU.     Qaeen't  Boad  21  18    0 


Hamm€r$m  ith — 

Albion  Bead  411    9 

Broadway  Ch 13    8    8 


Samp$ttad. 
Hanotfr  Ch.. 
HummU 


Heath  Street  67  17   9 


11    3    0 
3    8    0 


Han  Court  Ch. .» 08    1    6 


HarUv  Strttt  Ch 84    9    8 


HavtritoekCh 98  19    6 


BtndoH 16  19  6 

Horhnrg  Ch 80    1  8 

Hon^lfdintn.    Union  Ch...  10    4  0 

MmtUm  Aeademg  Ch 89  1ft  9 

JmmaieaRow SO    1  3 


XentingUm^' 

AnxUlary 903    4    4 

H.  Wright,  B«q.,  for  De- 
ficiency  00    0    0 

X0»ti$h  Tottn^ 

Auxiliary 33    7    9 

J.  Oordoa,  Baq.,  for  Native 
Teacher,  New  Guinea..    4  17    1 
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Our  Christian  faith  in  its  ultimate  analysis  rests  on  fact%  realities, 
that  claixH  to  he  historical,  authentic,  credible.  Nothing,  certainly 
that  ever  happened  in  our  world  is  less  open  to  question  thvn  the 
birth  of  Chiistianity.  It  was  born,  as  it  were,  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  and  the  light  is  one  that  does  not  fade,  that  grows  rather  more 
beautiful  by  distance,  inaking  the  facta  it  reveals  fresh  and  radiant  as 
at  first.  Our  oldest  stories  have  a  sort  of '  perennial  youthfulness, 
which  helps  to  keep  the  heart  of  the  world  young ;  and  our  divinest 
history  has,  one  may  say,  the  note  of  eternity,  the  inability  to  grow 
old.  As  each  summer  comes  with  brightening  radiance  and  beauty 
out  of  the  dark  bosom  of  winter,  just  as  the  countless  summers  behind 
it  have  come,  and  yet  is  as  new  and  fair  and  welcome  to  earth  as  if 
it  were  the  first ;  as  each  day  dawns  just  as  the  millions  have  done 
that  lie  between  this  and  the  evening  and  morning  that  made  the 
first  day,  and  yet  is  in  its  sunshine  as  fresh  as  infancy  to  a  w^orld 
anxious  to  cast  off  its  slough  of  darkness, — so  the  great  primary  and 
creative  facts  of  our  faith,  though  so  many  centuries  old,  are  still  as 
green  and  glorious  as  the  coming  summer  or  the  dawning  day.  The 
birth  and  death,  the  acts  and  words,  the  sorrow  and  suffering,  the 
character  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  as  new  to  us  as  to  His 
disciples,  and  perhaps  more  wonderful ;  and  while  generations  come 
and  go,  and  like  forest  leaves  wither  ba/*k  into  Mother  Earth,  the 
cardinal  evangelical  facts  stand  like  the  forest  trees  themselves^- 
deep-rooted  in  the  sapful  soil,  which  is  enriched  by  the  very  loaves 
that  live  and  die  on  their  branches. 
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g  temptations,  of  Imperial  policies  and  episcopal  wenltb.  Tbo 
18,  too,  thoagh  in  name  Christian,  were  in  fact  Roman 
n  still,  conquering  and  commiinding  tlu-ough  the  Cross  rather 
[)nquered  and  commanded  by  it.  They  simply  changed  their 
1,  were  not  changed  by  it;  rather  regarded  their  relation  to  the 
th  through  the  customs  and  associations  of  the  old,  than  appre- 

it  with  all  the  duties  and  possibilities  of  tlieir  position  through 
:da  and  purpose  of  Christ.  The  heathen  religions  had  been 
if  State,  determined  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  worship  and  oi'der, 
d  festival,  by  the  imperial  will.  And  what  had  been  was 
to  be — the  clianged  religion  did  not  mean  a  changed  authority, 
ntine  thonght  he  had  as  much  right,  and  ought  to  have  as 
iberty,  to  regulate  the  new,  as  former  emperors  had  had  to  deal 
le  old  faith.  He  held  himself  to  be  not  simply  Imjierutor,  but 
niii/ex  Maximits,  the  supreme  spiritual  as  well  as  the  supreme 
>wer,  able  to  settle  questions  of  doctrine  and  disripline,  like 
i  of  polity  or  statecraft,  by  an  imperial  decree.  The  conse- 
langer  was  immense ;  the  emancipated  (as  it  Beeme<l)  Cliurch 
flrely  tempted  to  be  grat«ful  to  subservience  to  its  benefactor, 

had  not  yet  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  rule  of  a 
an  might  be  more  calamitous  to  it  than  the  rule  of  a  i>agan 

change  in  the  relation  of  Church  to  State  was  soon  to  r.iise 
new  questions,  and,  unhappily,  in  the  worst  posfdble  form  for 
urch.  It  was  divided.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  stiife 
i^  reached  its  deadliest.  The  controversy  as  to  the  most  vital 
natters — the  conception,  on  the  one  Irnnd,  of  CJod,  and  on  the 
of  the  person  of  Christ — had  long  agitated  all  mind'i,  and  the 
pposite  and  sharply  antithetical  doctrines  were  now  wrestling 
Mthold  and  formal  authority  within  the  Church.  Two  things 
;red  and  lengthened  tie  controversy — the  action  of  the  revive<l 
a  philosophy,  which  at  once  opposed  and  imitated  the  theology 
Church  ;  and  the  action  of  the  Stato,  whose  interference  was 
lisastrous  and  depraving ;  for  that  action  became  an  attempt 
e  the  question  by  outraging  the  liberties  of  the  C'him;h,  and 
ccessful  only  in  turning  the  highest  truths  of  faith  into  matters 
much  even  of  civil  l^islation  as  of  court  intrigue.  In  all  the 
is  that  thus  emerged,  Athanasius  played  for  a!mo^t  fifty  yp.nrs 
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a  leading  part.  Subtlest  apologist  for  Ghristianitf  and  moat  atz 
assulant  of  heathenism,  mistiest  foe  of  Ariue  and  victorious  dn 
of  orthodoxy,  valiant  defender  of  tlie  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
bulwark  against  the  rising  tide  of  imperial  tyranny,  he  lived  « 
tended  a  much-loved  and  much-hated  man,  the  idol  and  the  abh 
of  his  own  age,  and  to  af tm*  agee  either  a  sunted  and  suocessfn 
nent  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  futb,  or  a  dext^vus  dialoctic 
furious  stickler  for  the  minutest  verbal  distinctions. 

The  youth  of  Athanasius  lies  in  the  deepest  obecnrit;,  tl 
year  of  his  birth  being  unknown.  It  must  have  happened  at 
of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentuiy.  His  firs 
must  have  appeared  in  or  before  aj>.  319,  and  we  may  wdl 
that  he  did  not  become  an  author  before  he  was  twenty-on 
had  recollections,  tbough  iadistinct  as  those  of  a  child,  of  Hu 
cution  under  Mazimian  in  a.d.  303-5 ;  and  eo,  if  we  make  : 
birth-year,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong.  The  only  glimpee  we  ha 
his  boyhood  is  through  a  story  which  shows  the  boy  so  like  tb 
that  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  nature  so  prophesied  what 
be,  or  fond  fancy  so  imagined  what  ought  to  have  been.  Ale: 
the  then  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  looking  out  from  a  houae  w 
was  to  dine,  once  saw  a  band  of  boys  on  tlie  sea«hore  playii 
religious  service,  in  which,  with  all  the  needful  and  established 
baptism  was  administered.  Anxious  to  discover  whether  it  pn 
from  reverence  or  mockery,  Alexandra  called  the  boys,  ex 
them,  found  all  had  been  done  in  proper  form  and  witJi 
sobriety  of  spirit,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  boy  who  had  ac 
bishop  that  he  adopted  Mttj  and  had  him  educated  under  his  c 
Tliis  boy  was  Athanafflus,  and  the  story  repi-eeents  him  as  w 
qualities  be  was  most  to  need  so  built  into  his  nature  that  ttie; 
out  spontaneously  in  his  very  play.  And  he  was  placed  wbt 
were  certain  to  be  moat  completely  developed.  Alexandr 
exactly  the  city  where  such  a  bay  could  be  moat  thorougli 
cated.  In  no  city  was  life  so  varied,  intellect  so  active,  man  i 
religion  at  once  so  strenuously  aggressive  and  so  strongly  resisted 
people  were  mobile  yet  tenacious,  nimble  and  subtle  of  wit,  li 
resourceful  in  trade,  of  mixed  blood  and  wide  onlture.  The  I 
was  crowded  with  ships  that  carried  the  grain  and  fruits  of  £ 
Bome,  and  bound  in  intercourse  and  interests  the  cities  of  t 
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M  Hber.  The  Jews  had  an  immense  colony,  a  »>ytiagogue  that  was 
L  a  fourth  temple,  a  worship  as  elaborate  as  the  old  Judean,  and 
s  where  Moises  was  made  to  Gpeak  in  Gi'eek  things  he  hod 

uttered  in  Hebrew.  Philosophy  too,  decayed  in  Greece,  had 
its  home  in  Alexandria,  and  as  Neo-Platonism  had  attempted  to 
e  a  religion,  weaving  rays  it  had  borrowed  from  Plato  and 
,  Christ  and  Buddha,  into  a  sjretem  as  beautiful  but  as  unsub- 
n]  aa  the  rainbow,  perhaps  all  the  more  beautiful  that  it  was 
led  over  the  dark  backgrotmd  of  expiring  paganism.  Though 
•at  creative  teachers  had  passed,  it  was  yet  full  of  vigorous  life, 
ith  its  ecstasies,  visions,  loss  of  self  in  the  absolute,  its  ablutions 
lortifications  of  the  flesh,  its  leons  and  spiritual  hierarcliies,  its 
ric&l  interpretation  B,  which  enabled  it  to  find  wonderful  wisdom 

most  ofiensive  parts  of  the  old  mythology,  its  theistic  and  even 
aenlariau  doctrines,  it  had  attracted  to  it  and  rallied  round  it 
i  noblest  hearts  and  best  heads  of  the  dying  faith.  The  anta- 
n  between  Neo-Flatonism  and  Christianity  waa  intense,  all  the 
«r  because  they  faced  each  otber  not  simply  as  foes,  but  In  a 
as  rivals.  The  gymnasium  of  the  one  vied  with  the  catecheti- 
lool  of  the  other,  and  the  same  persons  were  often  to  be  found 
its  in  both.  And  the  catechetical  school  had  its  own  fame ; 
1  it  Clement,  Origen,  and  Dionysius  had  taught,  bringing 
lets  broadened  and  brightened  by  philosophy  to  the  interpreta- 
if  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  explication  of  Christian 
And  within  and  beneath  all  this  intellectual  life  there  beat 
donate  religious  zeal.  Alexandria  had  had  its  martyrs, 
[  the  noblest  of  their  order,  and  now  had  its  hermits.  Antony 
uictilied  and  glorified  asceticism.     Fiery  Copte,  sick  of  heart, 

of  the  struggle  to  reconcile  a  nascent  faith  with  a  decadent 
ation,  bad  fled  from  the   city  to  the  hermit's   cell,  and   the 
rful  Goloniea  of  the  Thebaid  multiplied  and  flourished  while 
r  decayed. 
1  all  Uiese  influences  acted  powerfully  on  Athanasius.     He  had 

home  of  the  patriarch  the  breeding  that  made  bim  sensitive  to 
inonr  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  conscious  of  her  more  than 
dignity,  of  her  mission  as  too  high  and  holy  to  be  forgotten  or 
en  at  the  smile  or  frown  of  an  emperor.  The  far^tretching 
eroe  of  the  dty  helped  to  make  him  cosmopolitan,  prevented  him 
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'ailing  into  tbe  narrow  ways  of  a  provincial  ecdeeiastic.  TbB 
iophical  school  mods  him  a  ekiUed  disputant,  exerdaed  not  sim 
knowledge  and  by  a  dialectic,  but  trained  throngh  sympath; 
men  who  had  struggled  towards  the  truth  in  the  past  to  speak 
men  who  were  aeeldng  truth  in  the  present.  The  catechetical 
instructed  him  in  the  most  generous  and  creative  Christiamty  < 
jarly  Church,  and  inspired  him  by  the  example  of  teachers  wb 
been  alike  victorious  in  aigument  and  through  maiiyrdom.  Ai 
mthusiasm  of  the  cell,  the  devotion  that  could  forsake  the  wo 
tave  the  soul,  b^ot  in  him  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  made  him 
mder  the  hands  of  Antony  as  if  he  had  been  touched  by  the  fii 
Glod,  And  his  earliest  work  showed  how  these  varied  force 
tSbcted  him.  The  young  was  a  mature  man ;  he  came  out  < 
ichools  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  tempered  and  dired 
Jie  spirit  of  the  Christian.  His  first  work  consisted  of  two  tr 
—one, "  A  Discourse  against  the  Greeks,"  the  other,  "  Concemi 
[ncarnation  of  the  Word."  They  form  together  a  new  apolo^ 
IHiristianil;,  distinguished  throughout  by  one  remarkable  t 
—it  was  not  so  much  defensive  as  constructive ;  set  the  Chi 
■eligion  as  a  postUve  and  scientific  interpretation  of  man  ai 
iniverse  over  against  the  ancient  heathenism. 

The  first  treatise,  starting  from  a  strenuous  criticism  of  the  olc 
^ism,  arguee  forthe  higher  rationality  of  monothwsm,  and  tb 
ilike  to  Ood  and  man  of  the  Son  and  Logos.  The  second  con 
he  argument  so  as  &om  the  history  and  state  of  man  to  hrii 
:he  necessity  and  significance  of  the  person,  death,  and  reenn 
)f  Chriist.  In  this  method  and  aim  there  was  the  wisdom  ol 
;eniuB.  The  best  apobgy  for  Christianity  is  its  interpretatio 
iring  out  its  inmost  meaning  and  set  it  before  the  intellect  o: 
IS  the  articulated  truth  of  Qod,  is  the  beet  way  to  commend  it 
icceptance.  And  this  is  what  Athana^us  did.  The  time  bad  ; 
for  apologies.  Christianity  did  not  now  need  to  plead,  even 
iroud  words  of  TertuUian,  to  be  allowed  to  live  ;  it  had  pco^ 
:ight  by  living  to  purpose,  and  turning  the  very  power  that  perai 
nto  the  power  that  befriended.  What  was  now  needed  was  to  pei 
^he  reason  as  it  had  conquered  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man.  I 
Vthanasius  planted  over  against  the  new  philosophy,  tile  eclectidsi 
:!ombined  the  sublimefit  elements  of  all  the  older  systems,  a  true  n 
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tsalso  true  SGietice^  and  answered  the  cotfiree  and  disdamfulch 
a8,and  the  emlnttered  criticiams  of  Porphyry,  by  placing  fa 
th  theirs  a  Bystem  whose  contra  was  the  Christof  Nazareth,  v 
ference  was  the  infinite  God — completer,  better  reasoned, 
Mionat  than  anytiung  that  had  ever  entered  the  imeginatii 
IB,  or  been  heard  in  the  Keo-Platonic  sdiool.  What  d 
sen  the  issue  had  no  influence  turned  Athanasius  from  his  j 
not  tell ;  yet,  indeed,  he  was  never  turned  from  it.  His 
y  with  Arias  was  a  controversy  with  the  fundamental  print 
henism.  Hardly  was  his  apology  out  of  band  till  this  co 
€^in  ;  but  as  it  forma  a  unity  and  represents  his  memorabh 
el  work,  we  must  leave  it  to  a  second  paper. 

A.  M.  Faibbaie 


st  bom  S^ttnoio ;  or,  %\t  pinistrs  of  ^ufEertng 

IV.— THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  WITHHOLDING. 

is  a  remarkable  passage  in  St.  John's  Gospel  whereir 
•Met  teUs  us  that  when  two  anxious  sisters  had  sent  a  messt 
LS  with  tidings  of  the  dangerous  sickness  of  one  whom  the 
oated  as  His  "  friend " — when  He  full  well  knew  the  ii 
port  of  that  message,  and  of  the  deep  distress  of  those  wiic 
I — then,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  to  explain  the  delay, 
:wo  days  still  in  the  same  place  where  He  was." 
r  much  stranger,  however,  must  the  delay  of  their  sympat 
ivine  Friend  have  appeared  to  the  two  lone  and  orph 
of  Bethany !  As  they  beheld  the  manly  form  of  their  1 
'  prostrated  by  disease,  and  sinking  into  death,  they  clue 
M  that  the  only  One  able  to  cure  would  at  once  come  to  t 
essen^per  conld  not  have  carried  a  sentence  more  pregnant 
rer  of  appeal  to  the  heart  of  Jesus  :  "Ixrd,  behold,  he  w 
loveet  is  dck."     No   request  was  added,  for  none  coul 

the  motive  of  love.  Each  approaching  step  was  listened 
ig  expectation.  Eyes  were  strained  in  gazing  along  that  vi 
■om  the  Jordan.  Their  brother  was  visibly  sinking,  and  < 
it  was  Kg  with  urgency.     But  their  Friend  and  Helper 
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not.  He  sent  not  a  word  of  promise  or  of  Gjmpathf .  Hour 
hour  their  trembling,  astoniBhed,  and  stunned  bearta  beat  loudei 
gnef,  until  hope  died  in  bitter  angui£^.  The  grey  flicker  of 
crept  over  the  beloved  face,  and  the  dumb  surprise  of  bewildete 
fell  on  the  home  where  dwelt  those  whom  Jesus  loved.  They  I 
lAzams.  "ntey  left  him  in  the  voioelees  darkness,  and,  with  di 
chilled  hear^  and  wrapt  in  a  stupefaction  of  mystery,  went  be 
their  desolate  home. 

This  testing  sorrow — the  keeping  away  ot  the  Lord — ^baa  b 
counterpart  all  down  the  ages.  The  Hebrew  nation,  in  crises  of 
Iiad  cried  out,  "  0  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  ti 
trouble,  why  shouldest  Thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  ? " 
individual  ciry  of  dismay  had  taken  up  the  bold  appeal,  " 
shouldest  Thou  be  as  a  man  ostonied,  as  a  mighty  man  that  c 
save  ?  "  David  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  persecutions  intei 
by  the  "daily"  reproach,  "Where  is  thy  God?"  and,  unde 
"  continually  "  repeated  taunt,  his  "  tears  had  been  his  meat  da 
night."  No  more  plaintive  cry  has  ever  ascended  to  heaven  thai 
which  has  followed  prayers  that  brought  no  visible  token  of  i 
"  0  Lord,  be  not  silent  to  me,  lest,  if  Thou  be  talent  to  i 
become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit." 

Let  us  not  presumptuously  attempt  to  explain  this  Divine  a 
We  should  soon  find  oui^selves  groping  amid  dark  mystenes  insi 
to  us.  God  "  leadeth  the  Uind  in  a  way  they  know  not."  We 
take  hoed  to  that  temple  song,  prepared  for  the  "  chief  ransicit 
"Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in  the  great  n 
and  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known."  Nev^ibeless,  in  the 
failure  of  heart  caused  by  this  delayed  deliverance  of  the  Most 
we  may  fittingly  ponder  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  We  must  admit  the  reality  of  this  "discipline  of  dark 
Saintly  men  have  been  unwilling  to  reveal  the  terrible  secret  of 
hours  when  waves  and  billows  of  grief  have  passed  over  them, 
was  no  available  human  succour.  Refuge  failed  them.  Their 
cry  of  supplication  seemed  to  go  into  emptiness.  TiM  ^ 
tziumphed.  Injustice  had  all  its  way.  Deepw  grew  the  darku 
tribulation,  and  the  gleams  of  hope  were  being  qnen<dted  in 
despair.  Doubtless  the  invisible  enemy,  called  in  Scripture 
accuser,"  whose  scorn  of  those  who  appeal  to  Almigh^  Love  is 
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ible,  was  present  at  these  mrimentfi,  and  tho  jHwr  boul  shuddered 
the  ftwfnl  silence  of  this  vall^  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
s  drear  and  lone  experience  has  been  foreshadowed  by  Him  who 
le  f^ist-bom  among  many  brethren."  The  opening  veraes  of 
ropbetie  Psalm  are  counted,  even  by  such  a  critic  as  Ewald,  to 
insnrpaasable  "  in  pathos.  "  Why  art  Thou  so  far  from  helping 
'  said  the  sufibiing  Saviour.  "  0  my  Ciod,  I  cry  in  the  daytime, 
hon  bearest  not;  and  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  silent." 
3di.)  And  is  it  not  written  that  the  disciples  must  be  "con- 
d  to  the  image  of  the  Son  "  ?  It  is  in  Him,  as  He  represents 
ind,  that  the  Fatter  is  "  well  pleased."  His  uttermost  surrender 
iering,  in  order  to  taste  the  central  core  of  the  abysmal  curse  of 
te  separation  from  God — made  Him  infinitely  worthy  to  become 
Divine  Brother  and  Head.  Our  entire  conformi^  to  Him 
les  the  prophecy  of  our  gathering  unto  Him  when  the  Bride- 
1  claims  His  bride.  To  "know  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  suf- 
s"  was  that  for  which  Paul  cotmted  all  things  but  loss.  Enough, 
ore,  for  us  if  we  may  beer  resemblance  to  our  great  Bepreeentar- 
1  enduring  a  darkness  like  unto  His. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  Jesus  could  never  know,  in 
iSering  for  sin,  the  sense  of  piraonal  remorse.  In  the  depths 
Is  self-abandonment,  when  being  "  made  sin  for  us,"  He  un- 
ingly  held  unto  God  as  "  My  God,"  In  the  wisdom  of  the  Most 
He  teaches  some  of  His  servante  to  pass  into  the  deeps  of  the 
st  humiliation  for  personal  transgressions.  Their  prayer  and 
<n  hapfner  days,  has  been  for  the  death  of  a  false  self-love. 
I  we  come  to  admit,  with  lowliest  accusations,  that  we  are  not 
y  for  God  to  interpose  for  us,  then  we  touch  the  reality  of  this 
ucifixion.  Yee,  suflTering  may  bring  the  soul  to  see  that  sin  is 
eranoe  from  Ood. 

"  Thoughts 
Tbat  DODrieh  as  to  mognaniimty  " 

ira  bom  that  remorse  which  arises  not  merely  from  the  dark 
riee  of  ran,  but  from  tha  evU  in  t^  spirit  itself.  Then  the 
a  of  God  is  felt  to  be  a  pra-soual  rebuking.  Prostrate  and  over- 
led  before  Him,  we  come  into  the  tenderest  and  holiest  relations 
3  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  Alone  with  ourselves,  we  see  our 
H  multiplied  beyond  all  oalculatioD.     Out  of  this  death  will 
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come  a  second  life.  A  germ  of  self-lees,  dinging  faitlL  vill  be 
loped  by  tlieee  heart-tiuoes,  vhich  will  emancipate  the  qniit 
clothe  the  subsequenl  life  with  predoos  trmta  of  sanddty  and  n 
3.  To  retam  to  the  scene  with  which  this  section  stArted;  cot 
the  fdgnificance  of  those  words  of  Jesus  when,  having  told 
disciplee  "  lAzanie  is  dead,"  He  added,  "  I  am  glad  for  yoar 
that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe."  Present 
them.  His  human  heart  would  have  been  tempted  by  the  griel 
pmyera  of  the  two  sisters  to  interfere,  and  t^  crowning  mirft 
the  Gospels  would  not  have  been  wrought.  How  graciously  do 
words  disclose  to  us  the  fact  that  Jesus  knew  all  that  was  hi^p 
in  that  Bethany  home !  He  folly  measured  the  depth  of  the  di 
which  was  there.  He  gauged  its  intensity  by  tbe  effect  it  would 
on  Hilt  own  heart.  He  knew  when  it  was  that  t^  last  flick 
of  hope  died,  and  the  very  moment  when  LAzarus  was  dead, 
not  for  nothing  this  is  told.  Yon  who  are  saying,  "  How  lonf 
Thou  forget  me,  O  Lord  ?  for  ever  ?  "  might  hear,  if  feers  did  not 
you  deaf,  the  reeponse,  "  0  Israel,  tiiou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of 
The  thoughtfulness  and  boundleeeness  of  your  Saviour's  sympe 
ore  around  you.  He  is  counting  the  hours  when  He  will, 
wondrous  succour,  appear  for  you.  Bemlnd  yourself  of  am 
scene  in  His  earthly  history.  One  evening,  as  the  shadows 
falling  from  Galilean  hills.  He  "constrained"  His  disciples  t 
without  Him  into  a  boat  and  cross  the  lake.  As  they  sailei 
storm  suddenly  swept  down  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  and  li 
the  waves  into  fury,  Jesus  had  sent  them  into  that  storm.  But 
His  own  place  of  prayer  He  saw  them.  While  He  seenwd  cru« 
was  thinking  of  them.  He  beheld  them  toiling  in  Hie  dark 
pulling  at  the  oar  through  chose  bcisterous  waves.  He  knew  i 
they  were  out  of  heart ;  and  on  "  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night ' 
came,  and  the  aseuring'word  penetrated  the  wild  hurricane,  "  It 
be  not  afraid."  Was  Jesus  lees  concerned  for  them  when  absent, 
when  His  living  voice  was  not  heard  ?  Be  sure  the  Badeem 
always  brought  near  to  His  believing  followers  in  the  deep  disti 
of  their  soul.  A  fai^distant  Saviour,  who  cannot  come  near  ti 
violently  contradicts  all  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

"  Bpeak  to  Him,  thon ;  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  sjirit  can  meet 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearsi  than  hands  and  feet." 
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IT  ciy  that  He  is  "  silent "  to  yon  may  be  a  craving  to  walk  by 
and  no  longer  by  the  trust  of  faith.  There  may  be  no  voice,  but, 
MmstflTs  of  BethBny,you,  in  your  desolation,  have  the  thoughts, 
nwa,  and  sympathy  of  the  Saviour,  and,  like  unto  those  other 
les,  there  will  come  to  you  a  fourth  watch  in  the  night,  when  you 
nd  tlie  storms  that  beat  around  you  suddenly  hushed  into  repose, 
rhe  proofs  are  numberless  that  the  revealinga  of  the  Lord  grow 
and  fuller  by  His  delays.  Weigh  well  this  t^ical  case  of  the 
Is.  If  Jesus,  on  receiving  their  meesage,  bad  gone  to  tliese 
stats  and  snatched  their  brother  from  the  brink  of  death,  the 
r'ance  would  merely  have  taken  its  place  among  the  other 
ons  miracles  of  healing  that  marked  His  course.  In  aothing 
wisdom  of  God  more  revealed  than  in  the  lime  of  Hia  mani- 
ons.  But  for  tiiis  withholding  of  help,  we  should  not  have  had 
tatchless  pearl  of  narratives  recorded  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
hn.  It  was  the^delay  that  gave  us  those  subtimest  words  of  the 
reeus  respecting  Himself  as  "  the  Beeurrection  and  the  Life  ; " 
which  have  sounded  in  holy  funereal  liturgies  over  myriads  of 
,  and  have  quieted  more  bereaved  hearts  than  there  are  stars  in 
u  It  was  the'delay  that  disclosed  those  fathomless  depths  of 
vioor's  ^mpatiiy  when  He  also  "  wept "  as  He  accompanied 
lers  to  a  human  grave.  It  was  the  delay  that  told  ns  how  He, 
He  "  groaned  in  spirit,"  was  moved  in  the  innermost  centres  of 
.tore  hy  His  pitiful  commiseration  for  that  common  and  universal 
less  which  mortals  know  when  looking  into  the  grave  of  love 
ipe.  It  was  through  this  delay  that  thuro  oame  that  stupendous 
e  ii^ch  brought  death  face  to  face  with  One  higher  than  the 
lost  of  our  woes,  that  hastened  the  houi-  of  the  world's  redemp- 
nve  to  apoetlea  an  impulse  and  courage  which  in  a  few  montits 
ry  ends  of  the  earth  would  feel,  and  that  bids  the  Church  wait 
ilmeet  trust  in  Him,  who  shall  "judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
^ipearing  and  His  kingdom." 

two  sist«rs,  who  knew  these  things  but  in  part,  came  thus  to 
hat  hours  c^  deeolation  make  the  channels  through  which  joys 
all  th^  could  have  asked  or  thought  flow  into  human  hearts  ; 
30U  desponding  one,  who  moumeet  the  delays  of  thy  Lord,  say 
soul,  "  What  though  the  strength  be  spent  in  heavinees  and 
wed  pains  ?  what  though  there  be  theee  fatigues  of  watchings 
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and  of  hopes  deferred  that  make  the  heait  sick  ?  what  though  there  be 
wearing  trials  and  apparent  disoomfitures  of  righteousness  ?  what 
though  the  storms  of  detraction  assail,  and  friends  stand  afar  off? 
Let  thine  he  the  language  which  condenses  all  the  wrestlings,  and 
waitings,  and  invindhle  confidence  in  God  of  the  great  sufierer  of  the 
older  dispensation — *  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him ;' 
and  thou,  like  that  sufierer,  shalt  see  *  The  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the 
Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy ; '  and  that  these  Divine 
withholdings  are  to  lead  thee  into  sunshine,  to  '  increase  thy  great- 
ness, and  to  comfort  thee  on  every  side.' "  From  the  beginning  of  the 
world  one  voice  of  encouragement  comes  from  all  who  have  truly 
waited  for  the  Lord :  ^*  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning." 

5.  Before  leaving  this  Gospel  narrative,  let  us  note  the  effects  of 
the  discipline  of  withholding,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Maiy  of 
Bethany.  Love  sublimely  courageous,  love  that  allows  no  limit  of 
self-sacrifice  or  of  costly  devotion  to  lay  an  arrest  on  its  service  of 
gratitude,  is  bom  in  the  hours  of  pining  after  an  all-succouring 
Friend.  After  the  Lord's  dealings  with  her,  Mary's  character  rose  to 
a  dignity  that  enshrines  her  name  in  unsurpassed  lustre  on  the 
evangelic  page.  Hitherto  she  has  been  silent  and  self-contained: 
now  she  becomes  practical  and  intrepid.  Did  she,  who  had  sat  at 
His  feet  as  a  learner — and  with  the  keenness  of  disoermnent  whidi 
accompanies  adoring  faith  in  the  heart  of  a  woman — ^leam  as  none 
beside  the  real  import  of  His  words  that  the  '*  Son  of  man  must 
sufifer  and  be  set  at  naught"?  Did  His  {Hregnant  utterance,  ''The 
things  concerning  Me  have  an  end,"  break  to  her  the  meaning  of  the 
dreadful  tragedy  that  was  at  hand  ?  Certainly  we  may  picture  her 
with  muffled  face  entering  the  bazaar  in  Jerusalem  where  Indian 
odorous  unguents  were  sold,  and  paying  more  than  eight  pounds  of 
our  money  for  a  precious  vase.  We  know  the  price  that  one  who 
well  estimated  the  worth  of  gifts  put  upon  that  ointment,  as  Muyi 
the  high-priestess  for  mankind,  anointed  the  Great  Sacrifice  on  His 
way  to  the  cross,  and  won  that  unparalleled  eulogium  from  the 
Lord,  *' Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  that  she  hath  done  shall  be 
spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her."  It  has  come  to  pass.  Even  now^ 
of  her,  who  '*  did  what  she  could,"  it  is  true— 
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*'  Thoa  hast  thy  record  in  the  monarch's  halls, 
And  in  the  islands  of  the  far-off  sea ; 
And  where  the  mighty  mountain's  shadow  falls 
The  Alpine  hamlet  holds  a  thought  of  thee." 

And  joa  who  in  hours  of  desolation  have  learnt  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  you  but  God  alone ;  you  who  have  tried  to  clasp  an  invisible 
hand  in  the  darkness,  while  you  have  cried,  "  How  long  wilt  Thou 
forget  me  ?  "  you  will  learn  also  that  the  discipline  of  withholding, 
and  of  Divine  interposition,  are  the  appointed  methods  for  the 
highest  Christian  progress.  God  causes  you  in  your  anguish  to  press 
your  comfortless  spirit  in  a  closer  reliance  upon  SUmself,  and  thus, 
through  paths  lonely  and  sorrowful,  is  proparing  you  for  the  revela- 
tions in  reserve,  and  for  a  deeper  gratitude,  a  holier  sanctity,  and  a 
more  self-less  service  than  you  yet  have  rendered.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(To  be  eontinued.) 


The  present  number  of  the  Magazine  is  enriched  by  a  portrait  which 
will  have  a  special  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  sense  of 
obhgation  which  we  feel  to  one  who  has  given  voice  and  form  to 
some  of  our  deepest  and  most  passionate  longings,  is  unique.  We  hail 
the  writers  of  some  of  our  best-loved  hymns  as  our  truest  friends. 
They  accompanied  the  morning  of  our  days  with  the  lark-like  carol  of 
pnuse  and  hope,  tb^y  have  breathed  gentle  consolations  in  our  ears  as 
we  have  pressed  along  the  dusty  and  crowded  highway  of  life,  and 
have  Idended  the  music  of  a  sweet  undersong  with  the  roar  and 
tumult  of  the  garish  day,  and  when  the  eventide  closes  the  door  of  our 
spirit-home  and  the  night  wraps  us  in  its  m^'stery,  then,  too,  is  their 
song  with  us,  while  we  lift  our  prayer  to  the  God  of  our  life.  When 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  hushed,  and  we  have  lost  for  ever  the 
precise  form  and  substance  of  the  grand  emotion  or  sacred  purpose 
which  he  kindled ;  when  speculation,  like  the  grasshopper,  is  a  burden, 
and  when  rhetoric  and  logic,  though  on  fire,  do  not  kindle  our 
enthusiasm ;  when  weakness  films  our  vision  of  unseen  verities,  and 
clouds  and  darkness  confuse  our  perceptions ;  when  *'  evidences  "  are  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  conventional  phrases,  like  professional 
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li  of  the  kjngdom  of  Qod.  Some  have  been  waslied  up  from  the 
)y  the  everlasting  waves  beating  on  its  Bhoree,  Some  have  been 
ed  and  cut  by  master-hands,  and  will  reflect  the  light  of  heaven 
Dg  years  to  come. 

oug  Uiese  preuous  things  we  are  disposed  to  place  some  of  the 
)  of  George  Rawson.  They  have  been  slowly,  surely  coming 
ery  wide  recognition.  They  were  first  loved  and  sung  in  one 
igation  in  the  Xorth  of  Kngland,  and  how  they  may  be  heard 
lage  cdiapel  and  stately  cathedral  from  one  end  of  England  to 
ir,  and  in  a  thousand  churches  of  the  Greater  Britun,  The 
ig  hymn,  "Father  in  high  heaven  dwelling";  the  litany  to 
[oly  Spirit,  commeacing  "  Come  to  our  poor  nature's  night"; 
torday  evening  song,  "  Soul,  thy  week  of  toil  is  ended  " ;  the 
lental  ode — 

"  By  Christ  redeemed,  in  Christ  restored,  ■ 

We  keep  the  memoiy  adored, 

Aod  show  the  death  of  our  dear  Lord 
Until  He  comet" 

neral  harmonies  of  submission  and  triumph  at  the  grave,  such 
>t  commenciiig 


3me  versions  of  the  Pealms,  notably  the  23rd  and  146th,  are 
«eted  by  long  and  varied  experience.  They  have  acquired 
ilace  without  any  assistance  from  name  or  previous  reputation, 
onymous  aid^  to  pr^se  and  prayer  they  have  been  loved  and 
Some  five  years  ago,  their  author  gathered  his  hymns  together, 
iblished  them  in  a  volume,  entitled  "  Hymns,  Terses,  and  Chants. 
»rge  Rawson."  We  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  possess  this 
s,  value  it  among  their  choicest  treasures.  We  do  not  claim 
ese  utterances  the  highest  place  in  modem  Christian  poetry,  yet 
low  not  where  to  look  for  hymns  which  breathe  profounder 
1U8  thought  in  more  musical  form.  There  are  lines  which  have 
;ical  ring  in  them,  and  touches  of  fancy,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
poet,  which  diffuse  about  some  of  the  commonplaces  of  religious 
ieuce  an  afinot-phei-e  of  intellectual  luxury  and  mystic  grandeur 
aeems  almost  unique.  It  is  quite  possible  to  criticise  many 
J  lines,  and  some  of  the  compositions  are  on  a  lower  level  than 
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others,  yet  we  predict  for  many  of  these  pieces  &  long  i 
and  a  very  hearty  love. 

We  refnun  from  biographical  detaols  or  remark  touching  t 
subject  of  our  portrait.  May  the  venerable  writer  from  his  qu 
retreat  in  the  West  of  England  amid  hia  favourite  books  and  saci 
studies,  send  forth  more  musical  strains  of  holy  Feeling  which  m 
help  us  to  follow  him  to  the  delectable  mountains  of  vision  i 

We  present  the  following,  as  among  the  least  known  of  1 
Rawson's  hymns,  and  also  a  "  Pofrt-Communion  Hymn,"  nevo^  bed 
published : — 

rsALM  ixxxvri. 

Upon  Ihe  holy  momitainB  high 

Arc  His  foundations  still ) 
1'liougl]  Bilcnt,  sad,  and  desolate 

Is  Zion's  mined  hill ; 
God  halh  a  lofty  city,  wliece 

His  standard  ia  unfurled— 
HU  one  Church  reared  on  {aithial  hearts 

That  riae  above  the  world ! 

licyond  earth's  mists,  ita  turrets  stand 

In  the  clear  light  ot  heaven ; 
And  there  Jehovah  dwells  la  poivcr. 

There  is  His  Spirit  given. 
Jehov.ih  InveE  His  children's  homes, 

But  more  His  own  abode 
All  glorious  is  thy  destiny, 

O  city  of  our  God  ! 

The  Highest  shall  eslablisli  tlicc 

To  glorify  His  name; 
All  nations  soon  shall,  floclting,  prp-.J 

In  thee  a  place  to  claim. 
Within  thy  safe  and  beauteous  walU 

Tlicsonj;  sliall  never  cease 
In  thoc  aro  nit  our  spring*  of  joy. 

The  foant.iins  of  our  pence. 

I'tiALM  CL 
I'raise  ye  our  Jehovali,  in  His  temple  i^inging 
Yea,  rounil  the  Tirmament  let  Hi»  praise  bo  rin^ir.j;, 

AnrI  His  ilccil.'  c(  mi^ht 

Il)n7i>ne<1  in  glory-light, 
Towerinfr  nnil  exulting  through  the  heavens  be  wingtnf^ 
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■^*.       "^   *^*^*^»TW  and  trumpets  tbtUUng  and  farsoimding, 
^'  *«-"*i      <Drgan  harmonies  leaping  and  rebounding ; 

^Smeet  now  as  tLe  lute, 
^j.^^  ^^ore  lender  tlian  Ibe  flute, 

^e»°  r^O.    ^i.»,j  magnifloent  be  the  song  resounding. 
V*  *'""J^^^»^»t  cboriu,  earth  her  lands  be  telling— 
<^        **»»x-t.   can  triumph  even  to  His  dwelling. 
-iVll  that  breathe  I  alwaj-s 
.  .  T3reatbe  forth  His  holy  praise  I 

»*^     l*vt»  !    Hallelujah  I  all  worlds  through,  be  swciUng. 

NEAIIING  THE  CBOSS, 
"  %ise,  let  OS  be  going."— Matt.  Kiri. 
"^a  now  to  sleep :  each  sense  command : 
Hark  I  to  the  trampling  armM  band ; 
l-o  I  the  betrarer  is  at  hand- 
Rise,  let  us  be  going, 
t^iests  mutter  in  the  midnight  air ; 
The  flickering  torches  wildly  glare 
On  shield  and  apear ;  prepare,  prepare  I 

Hise,  let  na  be  going. 
No  lime  is  this  for  shrinking  fears ; 
The  lurid  cross  its  shadow  rears : 
The  death,  for  man's  redemption,  ncars. 

Kse,  let  us  be  going. 
Ax  Hie  life  only  eanld  snfflce, 
He  wills  to  pay  the  mighty  price— 
Welcome*  the  great  self-sacriflce  t 

Rise,  let  OS  be  going. 
His  great  prayer  beard.  He  uiges  on. 
Kiraiteneil,  until  His  work  be  done: 
The  joy  before  Him  shaU  be  won  I 

Rise,  let  OS  be  going. 
Have  ve  not  too  a  death  to  die  [ 
Through  the  lone  river  silently 
Stniggling  for  immortality  ? 

Rise,  let  as  be  going. 
Penr  not  the  misty  darkne^  now. 
The  waves  have  learnt  a  cauner  flow, 
A  heavenly  message  sweet  and  low— 

"  Rise,  let  us  be  going." 
The  Christ  is  there,  to  say  to  thee, 
•'  I  died,  to  win  thy  victory. 
Come,  tmsting  soul,  to  be  with  Me— 
Rise,  let  us  be  going." 


THE  ASCBKSION. 
The  King  ef  ^ry  t  lo.  He  Man- 
Open,  je  ereitiiting  doors  I 
Bofon  His  wondrous  majeetf , 
Slog  *weetl7,  all  ^e  spbetei  on  high— 
AUelDi&l 

Once,  Man  of  sorrows  here  below. 
He  Bous,  the  King  ot  glory  now  t 
Bearing  aloft,  bejood  the  stars. 
His  human  lore.  His  btuoan  scars-  - 
XUetnia! 

The  maitjTol  Baptiat  to  those  skies 
done  on  li«fore^  with  rapture  ciies, 
"  Uake  ati^ht  Hia  wkj  bom  earth's  low  sod 
Angela  I     Belioid  the  Lamb  of  Qod  I " 
AUelnia  t 

Prostrate,  triumphant  love  they  own, 
At  the  right  hand,  npon  the  throne ; 
The  principalities  and  powers 
Bow  down  before  thfAr  Lord  and  onrs, 
AUeloial 

Then  trumpet,  harp,  and  seraph-voioe 
From  myriads  make  the  song  rejoice. 
"  He  that  descended,"  so  it  rings, 
**  A»cendeth  now  to  fill  all  things." 

Alleluia  1 
Ab  the  notes  reach  their  npward  flight. 
The  glorions  wings  dilate  their  hright 
W'aving  in  homage ;  and  the  lay 
Is  choral  thunder,  when  they  say, 

Alleluia  I 

Great  Snfferer  of  the  death  tenown»d, 
Jesos,  the  Cmcifled,  the  Crowned  I 
Jesiu,  OUT  Brother  I  SaTioort  Kingt 
With  gratefal  bodIs  we  join  to  ring— 
Allelnia!  Alleluia 

A  CLOUDED  HIND:  A  SACBAHBNT. 
My  soul  was  a  mined  cottage 

On  a  rocky  dangerous  shore, 
Around  it  the  lightning  went  flashing. 

And  the  tbunderings  loved  to  roar. 

Cn«  night  of  mnrkleet  darkness. 
When  storms  careered  in  my  sky. 


n  tbdr  tary.        \ 
icea  on  hlg^— - 
TwM  tlicn  I  tb«ra  stood  in  the  doortnj 

A  tona  I  had  soea  before, 
Ko  snppliant,  wayworn,  and  patient. 

Bent  down  by  tlie  sorrows  He  bore 
He  knocked ;  and  He  stood  imploring — 

A  strange  love  He  had  for  me: 
In  my  gloom  I  coutd  hear  Him  saying, 

"  Ua;  I  enter  and  snp  with  thee  I" 
I  lifted  the  lat«b  in  ulence — 

Before  us  was  bread  and  wine : 
He  blewed  tbem  1  Hii  ooontenance  bMuning 

With  tenderness  all  Divine. 
He  brake;  and  my  eyes  were  opened — 

The  eyes  ot  my  faitb  so  dim : 
I  knew  Him — my  Saviour  and  Master 

At  once  I  remembered  Him  1 
He  vanished  I  the  clouds  retamlng. 

Soon  shronded  my  soul  anew ; 
Bnt  there  comes  a  grand  restoration, 

Wlien  sU  things  will  He  subdue. 
And  to  my  mind's  night  grows  calmer ; 

I  wait  for  a  heavenly  day, 
Surely  soon  will  the  dawn  be  stiiring 

These  shadows  have  passed  away  t 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  THE  LORD.* 
John  XX.  25. 
Like  the  first  disciples 

In  tbeir  strange  glad  hour, 
We  have  seen  the  Master 

In  His  risen  pow'r. 
In  this  rite  Itave  owned  Him 

As  the  Christ  ador'd ; 
In  His  living  presence. 

We  bave  seen  the  Lord. 
Oh  )  that  face  of  saSering, 

Wounded  hands  and  riile 
Say  to  eaob,  "  I  loved  thee. 

And  (or  thee  I  died." 
He«r  Wa  Toioe  erf  trinmpli, 

"  Death's  dark  aaga  is  o'er ; 

*  rost-CommoDioD  Hjinn 
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Uy  death  bath  redeemed  yon 

Now  for  jon  I  live ; 
Uttemiogt,  eteiBal, 

Is  the  love  I  givr, 
Lo,  I'm  with  joD  alwayn, 

TiU  the  ages  cease." 
Lord,  we  rest  beliei'ing; 

Lord,  in  Thee  ia  peace. 


Ik  a  previotiB  paper  I  ventured  to  preaent  a  plea  for  tbe  neot 
of  the  claimB  of  children  to  the  care  and  nmtore  of  the  C 
I  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  such  claims  could  not  be  b 
eatlier  hy  their  admisnon  by  baptism  into  the  fold  of  the  Chu 
hy  institutions  like  the  Sunday-Hchool,  established  to  meet  theb 
The  lambe  are  a  part  of  the  floc^  and  they  may  weJl  claim  at 
from  the  shepherds  who  have  the  charge  thereof.  Many 
pressing  problems  of  our  day  in  relation  to  tlie  ymxag  will  ( 
Eolved  as  the  Chureh  h^-self  resolves  to  be  their  true  nnrsing-i 
Better  da}-s  will  be  near  when  the  ministry  shall  regard  it 
responsible,  not  only  for  the  sheep,  but  for  the  lambs  of  Hk 
Many,  I  may  almost  say  most,  of  our  ministers  have  served  : 
of  apprenticeship  to  Christian  work  within  the  bounds 
Sunday-school,  and  not  a  little  of  their  ^titude  for  the  K 
service  was  gained  therein ;  but,  if  I  am  not  greatly  naistaken, 
entered  the  ranksoftbeministry,  in  not  a  few  cases  there  wast 
ing  that  they  had  left  the  care  of  the  lambe  to  undertake  that 
sheep.  If  itbe  so,  there  is  here  a  radical  mistake.  A  truer  com 
of  the  matter  would  be  that  they  had  added  to  the  care  of  the 
that  of  tbe  sheep,  and  that  they  were  now  responsible  for  the 
flock  of  which  they  had  become  the  onder^bepberds,  and  th 
responsibility  cannot  be  disdiarged  1^  any  (^Gdal  post  as  presi' 
the  school,  but  only  by  an  actual  pastorate  over,  or  ministiy 
whole  flock  of  which  they  have  been  made  overseers.  Let  tl 
take  deep  root  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  candidates  1 
ministry,  and  it  will  not  bo  long  before  the  fruit  appears,  a 
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b  will  become  the  happy  fold,  not  only  of  the  aheep,  but  of  the 
.  who  within  its  enclosures  will  find  the  care  and  nurture  that 
eed  in  their  tender  years. 

i  is  manifestly  a  large  subject.  I  can  here  only  speak  of  one 
of  it,  vii.,  ffoiB  provui&ii  may  be  matte  unlkin  the  Church  /tr 
rahip  of  the  children.  Until  recent  days  this  was  a  question 
scarcely  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Church.     Formerly 

thought  enough  that  the  children  should  be  brought  to  the 
services — their  compulsory  and  often  unwilling  attendance 
I  to  be  tiie  all-important  matter ;  if  their  feet  stood  within  the 
>f  Zion  it  seemed  to  matter  little  whetlier  ^eir  hearts  were  there 

When  we  recollect  the  didactic  chantcter  of  the  hymns  that 
ling,  the  slowness  and  heaviness  of  tlie  tunes,  the  length  of  the 
i,  uttered  only  by  the  minister,  with  not  even  an  "  Amen  "  from 
iple,  the  far-off  and  highly  theological  or  metaphysical  cast  of 
mons — to  say  nothing  of  their  length,  their  minute  dividons, 
ck  of  illustrations;  and  the  cold,  whitcwashy  look  of  the 
g4iouse«  of  the  time,  it  is  really  almost  a.  miracle  that  religion 
t  become  quite  hateful  to  their  young  and  Kensitive  spirits.  I 
aid  that  publia  worship  was  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
iligions  life,  and  that  the  Same  of  it  was  kept  ahve  rather  by  the 
Infloences  of  the  home  than  by  any  help, that  was  offered  in  the 
iry.  About  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  the  conviction  arose  that 
i  would  not  do,  and  the  other  extreme  wea  touched  when  the 
n  were  practically  banished  from  the  House  of  God.  If  the 
ivere  to  be  told,  I  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  even  this 
was  caused  rather  by  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  noise  and  disturb- 
lUsed  in  the  services  by  the  children  (the  wonder  is  that  they 
:  make  more  noise)  than  by  any  deep  and  earnest  feeling  to  meet 
ids  of  their  young  hearts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  out  they  went, 
tiey  worehip  apart,  and  t^e  congregation  neither  sees  them  nor  is 
ed  hy  tbeir  presence.  Both  are  extreme  courses,  harmful  alike 
:^hildreQ  and  the  Church.  The  Church  will  probably  ere  long 
middle  oourse  whidk  shall  possess  the  good  of  botii  plans.  It 
his  that  earnest  minds  are  patiently  searching.  There  are  very 
tdicatitms  tiiat  this  subject  is  really  engaging  the  wisest  minds 
n&  The  problem  is  at  last  in  many  churches  bong  fiurly 
)d  with.    The  feeling  is  growing  that  it  is  not  fair,  either  that 
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tbe  children  in  our  fomilies  should  gather  with  their  elden  E 
aibex  Sunday,  without  racognition  of  their  needs,  or  even  th 
schohu^  in  our  schools  should  alway  be  held  aloof  from  the 
worebip  of  the  Christian  assembly.  So  far  as  I  am'  able  to  di 
the  solution  of  the  diffioulty  is  being  sought  in  two  directions,  of 
T  will  briefly  speak. 

The  first  is,  to  provide  «ome  elements  in  each  terviMtuiuAh  to  di 
In  some  cases  this  is  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  clii 
hymn,  in  others  by  a  short  address  to  them  before  ihe  regular  ( 
to  ^  congregation.  I  have  not,  as  yet,  heard  of  any  specii 
vision  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  in  prayer.  These  : 
movements  in  the  right  direction.  They  are  chiefly  of  value  as 
ing  that  the  Ghurdi  is  awaking  to  her  duty  in  relation  to  tliech 
A  meeting  of  superintendents  of  Church  of  England  schools 
metropolis — in  whichthisveiy  matter  wasdiscusaed — was  held  n< 
ago,  and  the  feeling  was  manifestly  strong,  that  in  some  way  oi 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  worship  of  children  witb 
Church.  One  speokm'  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  that  the  chi 
service  should  follow  closely  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ao 
a  choir  should  be  formed  in  which  the  boys  should  be  arrayed : 
plices,  and  the  girls  in  fur  tippets,  in  imitation  of  a  surpliced 
Here  the  zeel  outran  the  discretion,  but  behind  even  this  t 
proposal  there  was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  children's 
Perhaps  even  a  little  extmvagance  is  better  than  dull  stagnai 
n^lect.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  loth  to  go  into  detail  or  la; 
any  precise  method.  The  method  that  may  suit  admirably  one 
gation,  or  pastor,  or  district,  may  be  like  Saul's  armour  on  £ 
utterly  unsuited  to  othen.  Men  should  frame  their  own  met 
they  will  themselves  discover  those  best  suited  to  their  own  pa: 
gifts.  It  is  of  conseqtience  that  the  presence  of  children  in  o 
gr^atJons  should  be  recognised  and  their  clums  felt ;  and  the 
sooner  or  later,  call  forth  elements  in  the  service  suited  to  th«j 
Let  the  pastor  look  fairly  over  his  congr^^tion,  and  as  1 
in  it  the  young  and  wistful  faces  of  the  children  he  will 
them  be  sent  empty  away;  he  will  catch  the  echo  of  his  S 
words,  "  They  need  not  depart,  give  ye  them  to  eat," 

Nor  will  the  adult  congr^ation  in  any  way  be  the  loans  t 
Kone  of  the  worshippers  will  complain  of  a  chiUUike,  though  th 
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y  of  a  ehilduh  serrice.  Indeed,  our  worship  would  In  touched  to 
£sues,  it  wouU  become  more  beautif nl,  and  even  more  powerful,  if 
e  to  grow  more  childlike.  Congregations  have  suffered  far  more 
a  soHialled  profunditjr  than  from  a  true  simplicity.  The  aterc 
et  of  our  age,  who  has  so  recently  passed  from  our  midst,  never 
of  bidding  men  clear  their  minds  of  cant.  I  fancy,  If  the 
■en  were  duly  reoognised  in  our  services,  they  would,  by  their 
insight,  by  their  very  childlikeneee,  clear  away  much  that  we 
spare  without  loss.  It  is  well,  perhq»,  to  devote  to  them  parte 
!  service,  but  we  shall  touch  a  higher  point  of  success  if  we  can 
^  their  hearts  in  the  service  as  a  whole,  if  the  simplicity  and 
stness  of  our  whole  worship  should  cast  a  spell  over  their 
I  souls  and  lead  them  up  to  our  common  Father.  I  fancy  that 
«rd's  words,  addressed  ever  to  adults,  must,  by  their  very  pio- 
i]Dene£s  and  cleamees,  have  drawn  and  interested  even  the  children 
happened  to  be  in  the  crowd  with  their  parents.  This,  of 
e,  is  more  within  the  range  of  some  minds  than  others.  There  are 
who  naturally  cast  their  tliou^ts  and  express  their  feeling  in 
forms,  and  who  thus  liirow  a  epell  over  the  imagination  and 
i  of  even  the  children ;  but  every  one  is  more  or  less  led  to  sim- 
^  l^  a  child.  The  profound  philosopher,  who  would,  it  may  be, 
sh  his  discourse  to  adults  even  with  sesquipedalian  words,  would 
learn,  with  a  little  child  upon  his  knee,  to  confine  himself  to 
mpler  and  more  vivid  Saxon  speech. 

Mn  once  the  children  are  fairly  recognised  as  not  only  coming  to 
inctuary,  but  as  being  a  part  of  the  worshipping  company,  they 
bring  us  down  from  the  airy  heights  where  no  food  can  be 
i,  to  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  where  the  lamba  and  the 
alike,  may  find  both  food  and  rest.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
s  of  our  Christian  futh,  that  whilst  it  touches  realms  tliat  ai« 
aions  even  to  the  most  profound  thinker,  its  staple  truths  lie 
sear  to  the  heart — it  offers  bread  and  water  which  even  the  child 
3at  and  digest  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  our  public  worship 
neral  would  not  suffer  if  considerable  portione  of  it  were  made 
to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  children.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
1  that  it  bad  gained  in  power  and  tenderness  ovei*  the  hearts  of  the 
it  would  surely  gain  in  reality.  It  is  wonderful  how  children,  in 
^ple  way,  prick  the  empty  theories  which,  like  so  many  bubbles, 
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Qmb  about  in  the  realm  of  religion.  It  may  be  tbat  a  little 
Ehall  lead,  not  only  the  wild  beasts  of  the  prophetic  vision,  bo 
Christian  mea  and  women  nearer  to  their  Father's  feet.  lo  on: 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  some  of  the  sweetest  music  comes  trom  ti 
of  even  tiny  choristers,  whose  little  heads  are  scarcely  seen  alw 
book-boards  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  common  woiship  of  the  C 
at  ihrg%,  not  only  may  the  children  lend  their  sweet  voices  to  its 
butthey  may  lead  us,  if  we  are  seekingin  ways  that  are  toohigl 
to  the  simplicity  of  Chrifit.  The  Church  too  oft«n  thinks,  u 
pleas  are  ui;ged,  that  much  is  bung  asked  of  her,  or  some  self- 
imposed  upon  her ;  but  the  gain  would  far  outweigh  the  fande 
The  seeming  scattering  would  prove  a  true  increasing,  and  h 
everywhere,  the  liberal  soul  would  be  made  fat.  '  I  venture,  w, 
respect,  to  urge  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Oospel  such  claims 
little  ones  to  their  care  and  thought  in  their  comdnct  of  the  publ 
regwlnr  worship  of  the  Church. 

The  second  method  is,  to  dtvoU  to  ti^m  at  regular  ptriodt  (A« 
jfuUie  KToice  of  the  Hovte  of  Ood.  In  the  ordinary  worahip  it  i 
possible  only  to  give  mere  fragments  to  the  httle  ones.  Ihe 
have,  like  tiie  birds  in  winter-time,  only  the  crumbs  from  the 
Even  for  these,  like  the  birds,  they  are  thankful ;  but  they : 
Rtirely  sometimes  have  a  meal,  even  a  feast  provided  for  them, 
the  niu'sery,  but  in  the  chief  room  of  the  house^  not  with  tl 
their  own  age  alone,  but  with  their  elders,  giving  dignity  a 
portance  to  their  repast.  The  Church  has  been  content,  as  a  r 
provide  them  with  a  feast  apart  in  the  school,  or  at  on  afb 
service,  or  at  widely  separated  seasons  like  anniversaries,  w 
prominent  feature  has  been  the  collection.  These  are  all  goo 
it  may  be  necessary,  but  something  more  is  needed  to  comple 
matter.  Children  are  highly  susceptible,  their  natures  q 
if>spond  to  favouring  influences — those  that  honoiu-  them  the 
]i'>nour.  Let  the  Chnrch  recognise  them,  give  them  at  stated 
one  of  her  public  services;  let  the  elders  gather  with  then 
in  the  same  holy  songs,  follow  the  same  prayers,  listen  to  the 
discoiirse,  ond  new  ties  will  surely  grow  between  the  young  u 
betn-een  the  school  and  the  Church.  Do  we  not  all  know  1 
holiday-times  the  children  love  to  have  their  older  friends  par 
in  their  fun  and  games ;  thej-  may  not  be  half  so  nimble  it 
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lentH,  nor  know  tlie  games  nearly  so  well  as  those  of  their  own 
it  tIiK«  is  a  feeling  that  they  are  honoured,  that  a  new  import- 
'  given  to  their  amusement  hy  the  presence  of  older  Mends, 
me  feeling  prevails  in  higher  realms.  The  Church  looks  more 
ent  and  attractive  to  them  when  th^  are  permitted  and 
aged,  not  merely  to  join  in  her  regular  worship,  but  when 
t  services   suited   to    their  young  heaits  are  provided  for 

Confirmations  could  be  named  in  which  once  a  month,  or 
L  quarter,  the  morning  service  is  devoted  to  the  young :  their 
gather  as  usual  in  the  sanctuary,  tiiey  join  in  their  song,  they 
their  simple  prayne,  they  listen  to  the  speraal  sermon  addressed 
n.  Do  tliey  object  to  such  provision  for  the  little  onee  ?  Do 
ink  the  servioe  a  weariness  ?  Do  they  ask  for  it  to  be  held 
eqnently,  or  that  it  should  be  discontinued?  I  have  never 
:  have  taken  pains  to  inquire)  heard  the  whisper  of  euch 
, ;  nod  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.     The  first  is  that  the 

our  congn^tions  sustain  the  parental  relationship ;  and  in  some 
leir  " children  are  about  them";  in  othera  they  have  grown 
ihood  or  womanhood,  but  visions  of  thwr  childhood's  days 
iger.  Even  the  childless  expend  the  affection  which  God  has 
In  their  hearts  upon  nephews  and  nieces.  I  verily  believe, 
I  know,  that  to  see  the  children  happy  In  God's  house,  to  see 
>A  with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word,  is  almost  more  blessed  to 
lan  to  be  fed  with  the  strong  meat  which  they  are  able  to 

wcond  is  that  a  real  provision  for  children — truly  childlike, 
,  childish — in  prayer,  in  song,  in  teaching,  is  really  enjoyed  by 
n  men  and  women.  Who  has  not  opened  at  random  a  child's 
just  to  glance  over  it,  and  almost  unconsciously  been  spell- 
by  ite  pages  ?  Who  has  not  gone,  out  of  feeling  for  the  little 
>  a  service  designed  for  them,  and  found  real  stimulus  and 
it?  Who  has  not  found  more  inspiration  in  worship  from 
i'e  hymns  than  from  the  didactic  verses  which  fill  so  many 
f  our  books  of  hymns  ?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
>t  only  is  praise  sometimes  perfected,  but  by  their  influence  it 
1  perfected  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  elders.  Those  who 
^wn  upon  such  worship  are  but  the  descendants  of  the  men 
i  they  heard  the  hosannas  of  the  children  in  the  Temple,  wore 
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sore  ilispleased,  and  asked  in  soomful  tooee,  "  H«areet  Thoi 
these  say  ?  "  Christ's  answer  is  quite  sufficient  f<^  them,  as  it 
be  for  us  :  "  Yea,  have  ye  aavex  read,  out  of  the  mouth  of  bat 
sucklings  Thou  hset  ptr/eeUd  praise  ?  "  The  Church  need  not  i 
herself  much  as  to  what  the  chief  [«iests  and  scribes  may  a 
even  what  the  Asdplee  may  have  said,  who,  in  thurlow  carna 
tion,  "  fcnrbade  them."  Her  ear  should  be  open  only  to  her  i 
word,  "  Suffer  them  to  oome."  When  that  word,  with  its  gtand 
panying  declaration,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  r 
in  all  its  breadth  and  simplicity,  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  i 
be  far  distant  from  our  earth. 

I  hope  in  a  concluding   paper  to  speak  of  the  speoal  f 
whidi  should  mark  such  worship  for  children.         W.  G.  Hoi 
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The  futuifl  must  always  be  the  outcome  of  the  past.  The 
sows  the  aeeds ;  the  varied  conditions  of  life,  age,  and  tempe 
favour  their  growth  or  decay,  and  such  minute  causes  are  perf 
at  work  to  mould  the  mind  and  give  it  the  qualities  l^  w 
afterwards  manifests  itself,  that  it  would  seem  almoet  hop> 
attempt  the  study  of  the  best  method  of  training  youUi  s 
avail  ourselves  ba  much  as  possible  of  etoteria  and  sxotertc  adve 
The  effect  of  the  outward  on  the  inward  is  not  fully  i-eoognii 
cause  long  ere  the  ultimat«  character  is  developed,  the  circun] 
influencing  its  formation,  or  modifying  its  tendencies,  hai 
forgotten.  Innate  force,  checked  by  adverse  influences,  may 
outlet  in  evil  qualities  which,  under  more  genial  conditions, 
have  assert«d  themselves  as  virtues.  One  species  of  the  rose,  { 
in  a  cold  climate,  puts  a  green  moss  robe  around  the  tender  bui 
its  cellular  energies  in  self-defence  against  inclement  skies ;  it 
vigoiu*  propelling  the  etniclursl  sources  which  should  bud  f 
graceful  leaves,  produces  thorns  in  their  stead,  and  the  oompai 
smooth  stem  IvisUes  with  sharp  points.  Bemove  it  to  a 
region,  where  the  soft  breeze  fans  it  lovingly,  and  the  sun  k 
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nrer  into  ri^tful  e^vcim,  and  the  moKs  disappenra,  the  angry 
)  no  longer  t«ll  of  euppresaed  vitaJity,  which  now  ahows  itself  in 
fal  foliage  and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  bloeaom.  In  like 
ir,  diverted  from  their  legitimate  direction,  the  Iiigheet,  the  beat 
avw  of  our  nature  may  degenerate  into  vices,  differing  in 
ity  proportjooate  to  their  original  strength ;  so  that,  paradox 
\x  it  may  seem,  our  virtues  are  ofttimefl  the  parents  of  our  vicen, 
ur  vices  are  frequently  virtues  gone  astray — misplaoed,  mis- 
^  energies. 

larding  Uie  young  as  sacred  trusts  confided  by  the  loving  Father 
'  watchful  care,  ref;arding  ouiselvea  aa  the  providence  divinely 
ited  to  aid  and  promote  their  spiritual  and  moral  advancement. 
Id  aameatly  advocate  the  necessity  of  early  culture  as  tl>e  only 
i  within  our  reach  of  impreesiDg  on  tJie,  as  yet,  plastic  mind 
unp  of  excellence;  so  that  perfection  of  spirit,  as  shown  in 

works  of  faith — those  best  evidences  of  true  sonship — may 
7  tba  Creator,  and  prove  how  truly  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
oker,  knowing  good  from  evil ;  a  knowledge  whose  light  is  at 
k  beacon  to  warn  us  off  the  sboab  of  time,  and  the  guiding  ray 
d  us  onwards  and  upwards  to  our  Father's  home.  A  close 
'w  will  not  &il  to  notice  that  many  have  little  moral  perception, 

capability  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
t  does  not  recognise  his  crime,  cannot  understand  the  claims  of 
jed  justice,  and  looks  upon  the  penalty  awarded  to  his  breach  of 
w  as  arbitrary — the  veto  of  supeoior  authority.  Teach  him  to 
1,  strengthen  his  intellect  so  that  he  con  comprehend  the  sin  and 
of  his  conduct ;  let  him  grasp  the  grand  truth  that  God's  laws 
ramed  only  for  our  benefit,  to  insure  our  happiness  and  highest 
and  that  their  smidlest  infraction  inevitably  I'esults  in  suffering 
jTTow ;  let  him  compass  the  wonderful  harmony  which  links 
lin^  in  one  concordant  whole,  whose  several  parts  are  intev- 
ident  and  correlated,  and  there  is  yet  hope  for  him';  and  could 
lave  been  effected  earlier  in  life,  had  he  been  in  childhood  led  to 
■n  good  from  evil,  what  sin  and  misery  would  have  been  spared! 
ture,  that  speaking  evidence  of  Qod's  omnipotence,  teaches  ud 
astonishing  changes  and  improvements  may  be  produced  by  the 
d  application  of  her  forces  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  science 
patient  research  toiling  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  her  work- 
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ii>gs>  gives  11B  seme  little  insight  into  the  construction  and  machanisnt 

of  plants,  and  the  modus  operandi  by  which  the  vital  fluid  drcukteB 

through  every  part,  renewing  their  strength,  and  maintaining  the 

vigour  of  life  requisite  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  allotted  state 

of  existence.     When  the  earth  wakes  from  its  deep  sleep,  roused  hy 

the  glad  light  and  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  birds  with  gleesome 

twitter  welcome  beick  the  spring,  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  and  the  giants 

of  the  forest  become  decked  with  many-coloured  buds ;  while  some 

whose  gaunt  arms  stretch  upwards  are  silver^burgeonned  at  each  tip, 

and  seen  against  the  storm-cloud,  throw  back  the  borrowed  radianoe 

from  each  sun-lit  point.      Year  after  year  we  have  watched  tiiis 

resuscitation,  though  familiarity  with  its  marvels  renders  so  many  of 

us  unappreciative,  but  few  pause  to  consider  and  strive  to  understand. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  thought  will  come,  that  the  same  drcbm- 

stances,  acting  on  different  organisations,  have  different  results.    The 

strawberry  is  matured  by  the  same  heat  which  later  on  ripens  the 

wild  crab.     One  is  all  sweetness,  the  other  rough,  add.     The  flavour 

of  fruit  is  also  affected  by  altered  modes  of  treatment,  showing  a 

power  of  assimilating  material  which  fills  us  with  astonishment  and 

admiration  if  we  endeavoiu*  to  comprehend  the  nicety  of  arrangement, 

the  delicacy  of  formation,  the  accuracy  of  mechanism  which  enables 

each  plant  to  do  its  appointed  work — to  bud,  blossom,  cast  its  leaves, 

rest  in  wintry  death,  to  rise  again  and  take  its  place  among  its 

fellows — a  mute  symbol  of  a  cheated  grave.     Who  will  master  Uiis 

mystery  and  solve  this  enigma  ?    "0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy 

works !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy 

riches ! " 

Seeing,  then,  that  varying  causes  bring  varying  eflfecta,  we  are  led 
to  speculate  on  the  many  changes  wrought  in  the  human  character  by 
unseen  and  unsuspected  agencies.  What  an  interesting  study  it 
would  be,  were  it  possible  to  trace  the  influences  which  have  tended 
to  determine  the  idiosyncracy  of  any  remai*kable  man,  and  discern 
how  **  trifles  light  as  air"  have  been  powerful  to  favoiur  the  develop- 
ment of  opposite  qualities.  But  howevor  intimate  our  relations  with 
the  person  whose  mental  growth  we  wish  to  consider,  suocees  would 
be  impossible;  even  a  mother^s  keen  perception  would  be  baffled. 
Prom  earliest  infancy  the  merest  nothings  modify  a  child's  temper  and 
disposition,  and  give  the  mind  a  bent  which  after  yeara  will  manifest. 
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□bvioQB  fact  ia  the  eesential  difierenoe  to  be  met  with  in  members 

be  game  family,  brought  up  and  educated  precbelj  in  ths  same 

Id  the  same  way  ?     Con  the  statement   bo  accepted  ?     Wa 

k  not,  for  the  drcumstances  cannot  be  identical  in  the  caae  of 

i^ld.  Will  any  one  dispute  that  the  fiistrbom  reigns  supreme, 
•J  monarch  in  tlte  homO'-hiB  will  a  law,  his  smiles  its  sunlif^t, 
angry  criee  ibi  storms?  How  eoon  he  becomes  cooecious  of  his 
it,  and  how  skilfully  he  uses  it  I     JudiciouB  after^raining  miiy 

a  chance  of  oount«racting  the  evil  efibcte  of  each  injurious 
age;  and  fortunate  is  the  little  one  whose  right  to  absolute 
ority  is  disputed  by  other  claimants,  and  who  ie  thus  reduced  to 
•tofer  place  in  tiie  hearts  of  his  parents. 

w  health  of  the  body,  too,  aids  the  formation  of  individuality. 
.  nde,  the  strong  and  robust  do  not  poseees  minds  with  a  capacity 
leflectioD  equalling  tiiose  of  a  more  delicate  organism.  Their 
lal  life  is  more  vigorous;  exhilarating  ezerdae  and  rough  sportH 
MS  their  time,  leaving  little  leisure  for  the  cultivaUon  of  habitn 
■serration  and  the  thoughts  consequent.  Thus  the  athlete  delights 
e  eurtioQ  of  his  muscular  power.-i ;  the  joyous  sense  of  strength, 
■racing  action  of  the  frenb  air  quickens  the  pulse,  invigorates  the 
m ;  and  the  elastic  step,  the  ringing  voice  and  meny  laugh  speak 
tense  enjoyment.  But  Uie  spirit  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  Rai-ely 
he  intellect  make  itself  effectually  heard  when  its  earthly  dwelling 
Dtsnt  with  the  bai«  bliss  of  vitality.  Thus  it  is  evident  thtit 
it  health  is  seldom  the  companion  of  mental  supeiiority.  WoiiM 
it  were  otherwise !  If  the  body  could  maintain  its  full  vigour 
not  succumb  to  the  stotin  which,  affecting  the  nervous  sy.^telll 
gh  over  brain-work,  often  plays  such  havoc  on  the  human  frame, 
ower  of  acquifflUoD  would  become  greater,  and  the  capability  of 
;  tlie  knowledge  gained  materially  enlarged.     It  would  be  wi.=i>, 

to  tiy  to  keep  the  equilibrium,  and  preserve  mens  tank  iit 

e  vicissitudes  of  lif«^  its  changeful  fortimes,  heart-brenltin;; 
wv  and  bereavements,  have  also  tbeir  large  share  in  modelling 
laracter.     These  disguised  blessings  do  more  for  us  than  we  nro 
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,nd  the  deep  furrows  which  grief  pIonghB  maVe  uB  fertile  in 
>ur  hfinlened  conscienoeB  are  broken  up  and  fitted  to  nceiv 
eed,  which,  germinatinfr,  will  in  due  time  bring  forth  frnit  ati 
dnd.  Even  childhood  can  understAnd  and  take  to  heart  so 
:heee  many  lemons.  The  writer  knew  a  little  one,  too  ym 
tompasa  one  tithe  of  the  trouble  fallen  on  her  dear  home,  yet  tm 
mongh  to  perceive  and  xympathifie  with  the  distress  of  her  pi 
Unwilling  hy  her  tenrs  to  add  to  their  affliction,  die  stole  t 
iway  to  some  lone  comer,  where  she  was  found  weeping  bitterl 
,t  not  more  than  probable  that  such  an  impression,  at  such  a 
ivould  leave  its  influence  on  that  child  ?  The  susoeptibility,  the  it 
)f  perception,  the  foi^etfulness  of  self,  tlie  unostentatious  love 
telt  and  shared  the  load  it  could  not  lessen,  proved  her  tlie  poi 
jf  a  nature  of  rich  promise,  which  will  some  day  give  back  the  t 
entrusted  to  h^  care,  with  interest,  since 

"Nature  never  lends 
T)ie  smallest  scrapie  of  her  ezoellenee, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Ueciiclf  the  glor;  of  a  creditor, 
Doth  thanks  and  nse." 

We  cannot  estlmnte  too  highly  the  efi^  of  books  as  a  mt 
[ntlture.  The  youthful  reader,  won  by  the  charm  of  graceful  t 
sion,  is  too  apt  to  receive  as  truth  whatever  the  fevourito  aatbc 
make  his  hero  or  heroine  enunciate;  and  thus  foils  into  the 
error  of  accepting  as  trustworthy,  axioms  which  were  merely  ini 
to  elucidate  character,  and  to  reveal  the  ethical  motive  of  the 
A.n  nnwbolesome  taint  of  sentimentahty  pervading  some  works 
them  dangerous  literary  pabulum ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  in  too 
interesting  and  talented  publications,  that  the  person  in  whi 
our  sympathies  centre  is  called  upon  to  endure  an  enormous  a 
of  trial  and  sufiering,  too  often  culminating  in  a  death  touc 
described,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  attractive  indueeni 
an  imitation  of  the  exemplary  life  poui^yed.     Even  Words 


■'  The  good  die  first. 
And  thef  whose  hearts  ore  drj-  aa  sammer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket." 

Mow,  to  the   young  such  an  announcement  might  well  ad 
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Tent ;  for  although  we  seek  to  inculcate  ihe  grand  truth  that  we 
the  children  of  Ood,  and  if  children,  then  heii« ;  heirs  of  Ood, 
oint-heire  with  Christ,"  it  ia  difficult  for  a  child  to  reahae  this 
Iraw  comfort  from  the  convictioQ.  Human  nature  rerolte  at 
's  glim  image.  Faith  in  Christ  alone  can  enable  us  to  gaze  un- 
i  upon  iU  terrors,  and  pre  the  rifled  casket  to  the  earth  in  the 
lope  that  the  spirit  is  with  the  just  made  perfect  in  Him.  It 
1  therefore  be  advisable  not  to  place  stories  with  this  t«ndenc}- 
inUy  in  a  child's  way,  but  only  occasionally ;  and  every  oppor- 
!  should  be  taken  to  elicit  remarks  on  what  has  been  read, 
tt  the  incidents  narrated  may  be  explained,  and  unfavourable 
saions  removed. 

the  child-mind,  tangible  and  immediate  benefits  as  rewards 

always  prove  more  pot«nt  incitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
distant  and  spiritual  recompenses.  We  find  the  corrobotntion 
is  in  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  which  holds 
s  motive  for  its  fulfilment,  "that  thy  days  may  be  long  n 
nd  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  He  who  made  man, 
nowB  what  is  in  man,  appended  the  assurance  of  personal  benefit 
ore  obedience  to  this  law,  which,  given  for  guidance  in  the  in- 
of  the  world,  needed  enforcement  by  promises  which  could  be 
<d  by  the  simplest  mind.  We  ought,  then,  to  be  careful  how  we 
t  such  expressions  as, "  He  was  too  good  for  this  world,"  "  He  was 
nch  of  an  angel  to  live,"  to  be  uttered  in  the  presence  of  children 
ey  fflnk  into  their  hearts,  and  growing  there,  choke  more  health- 
fe-IRt>ductng  words.  A  few  months  ago,  a  little  one,  seven  years 
),  who  had  been  gradually  wasting  away  from  consumption,  was 
fully  released  from  his  sufferings  by  death.  His  mother,  a  poor 
r,  obliged  to  work  hard  to  support  herself  and  children,  with 
ider  modicum  of  aid  from  other  sources,  saw  him  laid  in  his 
w   bed,    and    returned    home    to  stniggle  on  for  the  mainte- 

of  the  four  yet  left.  Her  heart  ached  for  her  precious  boy's 
nd  although  she  had  held  him  in  her  arms  ni^t  and  day  for 
nj  weary  weeks,  she  mourned  as  only  a  mothM*  can.     She  had 

woman's  purest,  deepest  joy.  She  had  clasped  tiie  belplew, 
n-eent  infant  to  her  breast,  and  bad  hoped  to  rear  it  in  health 
trengtb,  and  now  she  writhed  in  the  bitterest  agony  of  soul. 
m  is  it,  that  hei^t  is  always  proportioned  to  depth,  and  that 
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world,  as  in  the  physical,  nothing  can  be  destroyed  or  perish ;  but  even 
decay— death,  as  we  misname  it — ^is  only  the  starting-point  of  another 
phase  of  life.  Let  us  banish,  then,  from  the  family  circle  whatever 
might  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  heart  or  mind ;  let  us 
early  instil  the  lave,  not  dread  of  God,  the  ardent  admiration  of  noble 
actions,  the  wish  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  means 
of  display ;  the  intense  desire  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  Great  Master's 
hands,  a  day-labourer  in  His  vineyard,  a  reaper  in  His  harvest. 

Powerful  for  the  work  will  that  Christian  be,  who  unites  with  the 
habit  of  observation  a  capacity  for  examining  and  analysing  physical 
phenomena,  which  will  enable  him  to  explain  some  of  eaith's  mysteries 
to  the  less  capable.  He  will  act  as  interpreter  to  nation's  magnificent 
testimony,  and  make  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  running  sti^eam, 
forest  and  floweret,  star-besprinkled  canopy,  and  cloud-beflecked  azure, 
tell  of  His  gknies,  speak  His  praise,  till  the  i*apt  soul,  looking  from 
"  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Grod,"  acknowledges  the  Omnipotent  Father, 
tinists  with  child-like  faith  His  all-embracing  love,  and  rests  in  the 
hope  of  salvation  through  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  His  "  beloved 
Son."  Truly  wise  will  be  the  psychologist  who  grasps  the  full  extent 
of  the  might  of  the  outward  over  the  inward  in  the  complicated  effects 
of  these  influences  in  the  formation  of  character ;  but  happy  those 
who,  not  satisfied  with  the  jubilant  "  Eureka  "  of  a  fancied  discoveiy, 
will  use  the  lever  in  their  hands,  and  let  early  culture,  by  means  of  its 
earthly  fulcrum,  raise  poor  humanity  from  the  darkness  of  sin  and 
ignorance  into  the  light  which  will  prepare  it  to  receive  "  the  Word  " 
which  is  "the  Life."  LB. 


Of  aU  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  London  of  late,  is  there 
any  that  can  rival  in  interest 'the  concourse  which  gathered  in  and 
around  the  Guildhall  of  London  on  the  28th  of  April,  to  do  honour 
to  lord  Shaftesbury  on  his  eightieth  birthday  j  and  in  honouring  him 
to  honour  themselves,  and  the  God  whose  work  of  mercy  in  the  world 
be  has  so  nobly  done.  In  and  around  Guildhall  we  say  advisedly ; 
for  while  the  noble  and  the  wise.  Cabinet  Ministers,  Members  of 
Parliament,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  notable  merchants  assembled 
^thin  the  building,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  perhaps 
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o  those  who  look  beneoth  the  surftice  of  things  there  wm  b 
aore  impreeitive,  more  toviching,  more  chai'ged  with  beautiful 
n  the  fiower-girl.4,  the  costermongers,  and  the  la^^-echoo! 
rho  thronged  the  Bpace  outside.  Inside  the  building  thi 
elebrate  Lord  Shiiftesbury's  virtues  and  to  rehearee  hia  deedf 
hey  came  to  bless  him  for  the  way  in  which  life-long  be  1 
or  them,  and  the  light  which  he  had  brought  into  their  liv 
I'eighty  as  were  the  words  which  were  spoken  in  the  6ui 
lien  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  State,  perhaps  the  "  blessi 
loor,  and  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,"  which  rose  froi 
eurt  outside,  in  the  ei^timation  of  heaven  outweighed  them 

The  half-century  which  has  elapeedslnce  the  passing  of  tb 
liil,  and  in  whose  bigh^  activities  Lord  Sb&fteebury  hastt 
distinguished  part,  which  will  probably  be  known  as  the 
'ra  in  our  future  history,  is  one  of  those  great  en4S  of  socii 
ttion  out  of  which  new  conditions  of  society  are  bom,  wl 
ime  to  time  God  grants  to  the  world.  It  is  a  great  thin 
red  in  such  an  age,  and  to  have  taken  a  part,  however  b 
le  derelopmeut  of  its  life ;  for  great  things  will  grow  out 
:ie  creation  of  which,  if  we  have  done  the  commonest  duty  i 
'e  shall  have  had  our  share.  It  is  the  age  in  which  Katu 
rst  time  has  fully  placed  her  forces  at  man's  disposal,  and  ht 
is  faithful  helpmeet  and  minister.  The  command  which 
ow  attained  over  the  energies  and  reeources  of  Nature,  ha 
)rt  of  parallel  in  the  past  history  of  the  world.  Itisathingi 
ew,  and  it  gives  a  new  interest,  power,  and  promise  to  hf 
^n,  in  this  generation  for  the  first  time  it  hoe  b 
olitical  truth  among  us,  that  the  mass  of  the  t 
prtifanum  vuljiii,"  which  the  Roman  poet  hated  and  kept  i^ 

the  main  element  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  solution  of 
roblems,  which  bitherto  king,  noble,  and  prieet  have  solved 
wn  interest  in  their  own  way.  In  the  coming  future  of  si 
Bople  will  have  tfieir  way,  and  the  priril^ed  classes  will 
lake  up  their  minds  to  take  their  fair  share  in  a  common  gc 
re  entering  on  an  era  of  democratic  political  development 
^  in  which  we  live  has  seen  its  birth.  Spasmodic  revo 
iroes  have  heralded  it  during  the  past  centary ;  but  in  oi 
M  token  its  plae3  as  the  recognised  dominant  political  idea. 
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LOW  fairly  stArted  on  a  new  courge  of  socUl  and  politic 
lent;  and  the  age  which  is  now  closing  will  long  be  rem 
i^torj  as  the  age  in  which  a  new  order  of  things  was  bom. 
his  centuiy  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  lived ;  he  was  bom  in 
ears,  and  judging  by  his  octogenarian  rigour,  he  may  liv< 
'£  close.  During  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  been  n  leadij 
U  theatre,  and  has  taken  a  large  part,  larger  perhaps  tha: 
f  bis  contemporaries,  in  the  development  of  what  is  i 
aost  fruitful  in  its  life.  More  than  any  other  living  i 
luided  and  stimulated  its  social  progress ;  and  ha  is  the 
fld  founder  of  many  a  great  movement  which  will  mini 
relfare  and  elevation  of  humanity,  while  humanity  endun 
In  the  year  that  followed  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  i 
*gan  the  noble  work  of  his  life.  The  year  1830  marl 
neneement  of  this  great  era,  during  which  society  has 
irogreasion  unparalleled  in  any  previous  age  of  the  worl 
Die  final  fall  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  the  elec^ 
itizen-king  in  fVance,  marked  the  close  of  an  old  <Hder  of 
be  inauguiation  of  a  new.  In  England  the  Reform  B 
ouadation  of  all  subsequent  stages  of  political  progress ;  it 
1  principle  the  development  of  which  has  completely  ci 
KB  of  society,  and  which  has  more  wondrous  transformatio 
^ad  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  as  soon  as  the  m 
»^ifd  which  rendered  inevitable  the  conce^ion  of  politic 
te  great  mass  of  the  people,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  Lo 
Q^gan  that  beneficent  legislation,  which  was  destined  in 
luake  them  in  some  measure  worthy  of  the  franchise  whicl 
^rtaia  ultimately  to  secure.  While  the  Whig  leaders  wen 
tlieir  political  emancipation,  Lord  Ashley  commenced  t 
^mancipation,  and  their  elevation  to  something  like  the 
freemen,  fit  to  take  port  in  the  conduct  of  the'  afiairs  ■ 
i'mpire,  and  to  make  their  influence  felt  throughout  the  wc 
Litii  Ashley,  without  foreseeing  all  that  was  to  grow 
liboara,  as  is  the  case  with  all  who  open  new  paths  to  r 
"We  Christianity  began,  with  the  lowest  stratum  of  sociel 
most  helpless  and  degraded  members  of  the  community.  Th' 
"'  tlie  operative  class  generally,  and  of  the  women  and  • 
lliat  claes  in  particular,  was  in  those  days  incrediVy  dej 
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wretched.  It  U  hardly  possible  for  the  young  ones  of  tbu  g« 
tion  to  imagine  the  horrors  which  were  quite  matters  of  oiu 
this  Chrietiaji  laud  in  the  years  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  beg: 
work.  Women  and  children,  even  little  children,  just  toiW 
mines  like  brutes.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  bang 
a  deep  coal-pit  in  the  N^orth  some  thirty-live  years  ago  ;  and  ss  i 
his  friend  the  owner  were  creeping  up  a  steep  narrow  passage, 
through  which  they  had  to  bend  almost  double,  they  met  what  1 
like  a  human  creature  on  all-fours,  dressed  in  rough  sacking,  i 
strong  belt  round  its  waist  and  a  heavy  chain  passing  betm 
legs,  attached  to  a  heavy  coal-truck  which  it  was  dragging  pu 
up  the  incline.  He  asked  the  owner  whether  it  was  a  boy  or 
"Upon  my  word,  I  can't  tell,"  he  said.  "  Areyouaboy  or  agirl 
asked,  addressing  the  object.  "  A  girl,"  was  the  answer.  And  t 
mothers,  and  those  about  to  become  mothers,  worked  in  tbe 
way  ;  the  pages  of  the  Heport  of  the  Comnussion  contain  state 
fit  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  of  the  degradntion  and  misei^ 
endured.  If  those  who  in  these  days  are  always  harping  o 
d^radation  of  the  working  classes,  and  prophesying  gloomy  tbi 
the  future  of  society,  could  compare  them  with  those  days,  they 
be  rebuked  and  put  to  shame. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  mttigat 
these  crying  evils,  which  kept  great  multitudes  of  the  working  i 
in  a  condition  which  had  a  terrible  outward  likeness  to  the  I 
In  IS33  the  first  BUI  was  carried  which  set  a  limit  to  the  si 
for  it  was  nothing  else,  of  the  helpless  classes  of  society ;  an 
was  followed  by  successive  measures  which  culminated  in  the  F 
Act  of  1847,  by  whose  operation  this  disgraceful  and  nuBerabli 
of  things  was  done  away  with  for  ever.  The  measures  were  £ 
opposed ;  and  when  we  considei-  the  bitter  opposition  an 
fanatical  hatred  which  those  measures  engendered,  in  the  i 
whose  interests  they  were  supposed  to  imperil,  we  are  constraii 
regard  the  courage  and  energy  by  which  they  were  carried  tb 
the  Leg^ature  as  little  less  than  heroic.  But  this  was  but  the 
ning  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  work  for  England.  It  would  i 
difficult,  did  space  albw,  to  show  how  out  of  this  beneficent  legif 
for  the  protection  of  the  helpless,  the  great  philanthropic  move 
wit'a  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  memory  will  for  ever  be  assoi 
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■  grown.  The  Ragged-acliool  movement  \viU  occur  to  everybody's 
J  in  conaection  with  Lord  Shuftesbury'a  name.  It  is  simply  one 
he  noblest  and  most  effectual  movements  to  uplift  the  degraded 
reclaim  the  ootoiat,  which  Christian  faith  and  love  have  ever 
iLreil.  The  statement  contidned  in  the  resolution  moved  by  Lord 
..r,leen,  that  "  in  London  alone  300,000  poor  children  of  both 
es  have  already  been  rescued  from  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  and 
perous  classes,  and  made  good  and  useful  citizens,  loyal  and 
bful  subjects  of  Her  MajeBty,"  would  alone  be  a  noble  eulogy  of 
,1  Shaftesbury's  life. 

Jot  we  are  disposed  to  rate  still  more  highly  the  invalmble  service 
icli  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  Lord  Shaftesbury  rendered 
the  cause  of  Sanitaiy  Keform.  He  knew  thoroughly  by  personal 
i  often  perilous  inspection  the  slums  of  London  and  of  most  of  the 
<it  tomisof  England.  He  was  constantly  about  in  them,  by  night 
1  by  day,  seemg  with  his  own  eyes  the  squalor,  the  foulness,  the 
h.  parent  of  all  sorts  of  vices  and  miseries,  by  which  our  great 
*UB  were  disfigured  and  polluted  ;  nor  did  the  same  condition  of 
Lngs  in  our  agricultural  villages  escape  his  sight.  He  threw  him- 
,t  with  intense  earnestness  into  the  work  of  cleansing,  purifying, 
d  sweetening  the  outward  conditions  of  the  Ufeof  the  poor.  Decent 
.mes  to  live  in,  pure  air,  pure  water,  better  food  ;  these  were  the 
xts  on  which  he  was  always  preaching,  as  indicating  the  necessary 
editions  of  that  moral  and  religious  reformation  which  was 
,0  most  intense  and  consuming  desire  of  his  heart.  And  what  a 
.f.,rmation  in  all  these  matters  he  has  lived  to  witness!  "What  a 
3w  order  of  things  is  suggested  by  the  very  existence  of  that  work- 
ig-cLxss  village  near  CHapham  Junction,  which  is  known  by  his  name. 
.ii4  it  Ls  all  in  the  true  direct  line  of  Christian  pi-ogress,  this  uplift- 
,g  of  the  physical  and  social  life  of  the  poor.  Some  five-and-thirty 
wirs  ago.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  founded  and  conducted  the  Health 
f  Tomts  Advocate  at  liverpool,  and  really  gave  form  and  method 
o  the  Sanitary  movement,  said  to  the  present  writer,  "  I  only  want 
he  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  can-ied  out ;  that  will  do  for  us  all 
hilt  WB  need."  And  the  wise,  thoughtful  care  of  the  poor  and  belp- 
^s«  with  which  the  Old  Testament  legislation  is  charged,  occupies  the 
■hiet  place  in  the  legislation  of  the  New.  It  was  distinctly  as  an 
Bvargelical  Christian  that  Lord  Shnftesburj-  devoted  himself  to  the 
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work  of  ameliorating  the  physical  and  Bodal  condition  oF  hia  Mow- 
men  ;  believiqg  that  in  the  end  it  would  conduce  to  tlie  hightst 
Bpiritual  results.  In  fact,  his  life-work  is  one  of  the  noblest  fruits  of 
the  Erangelical  school,  whose  infiuenoe  as  a  Bofaoot  ia  waning ;  and  it 
will  hand  down  a  priceless  legacy  of  blessing  to  the  future. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  votee  with  the  Tories.  Yet  it  may  ba  questioned 
whether  any  man  living  has  done  more  to  help  forward  a  true  Liberal 
progress.  His  measures  for  the  eleratiou  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  moral  and  socinl  scale,  inevitably  carried  in  thdr  train  political 
reform.  While  Libci-al  politicians  were  busy  with  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  people,  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  was  yet  more  busy,  making 
them  more  worthy  of  their  freedom  and  more  capable  of  its  duties; 
and  as  Mr.  Forster  well  said  at  the  Guildhall,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  without  Lord  Shaftesbury's  reforms,  political  reform  would 
have  been  bo  readily  practicable.  If  Lord  Shaftesbury  js  not  without 
the  nnrrownessof  his  theological  school,  let  usat  least  remember  that  it 
was  his  intense  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  his  profound  belief  that  it  is  ths 
one  radical  remedy  for  the  maladies  and  the  miseries  of  society,  which 
animated,  we  will  not  say  inspired,  them.  We  could  forgive  mnch 
narrowness,  even  bitterness  of  theological  feeling  to  one  who  hai 
wrought  so  nobly,  and  whose  life-work  is  laden  with  such  a  priceless 
benediction  to  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  of  his  fellow-men.  May 
he  still  be  spared  for  many  years  to  see  the  growing  results  of  hi-s 
manifold  and  truly  heroic  labours ;  and  when  he  is  at  last  borne  to 
his  rest,  "  the  blessing  of  tlie  poor  and  of  him  who  is  ready  to  perish" 
will  lie  bright  upon  his  grave.  J.  Baldwin  Bboo. 
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Stephen  Grelkt.  By  Williau  Guest,  F.G.S.  (Hoddei-  and  Stough- 
ton.) 
This  volume  abundantly  justifies  its  pines  in  the  series  of  brief 
memoirs  of  "  men  worth  remembering,"  the  more  so,  because  Ite 
impressions  of  Stephen  Grellet*s  name  and  work  were  becoming  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy.  The  readers  of  Willam  Allen's  memoirs  will 
recall  references  to  his  beloved  friend  and  fellow-traveller ;  and  the 
efiect  of  his  holy  living,  and  of  his  "  testimonies  "  to  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  frequently 
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^rred  to  bjr  the  brothers  Wiffen.  Mr.  Guest  has  tolJ  tliis  story 
1.  It  is  &  vmtable  romance  of  religions  experience,  that  comparer 
durably  with  some  of  the  grand  records  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum. 
it  a  young  Roman  Gntfaolic  noble  of  France  should  pa^  through 
Itairianism  to  a  profound  belief  in  the  reality  of  Divine  things 
n  reading  William  Fenn'e  "  No  Cross,  no  C'l-own,"  and  should 
"^nently  become  an  apostle  of  spiritual  light,  liberty,  and  enfran- 
«ment,iBsufficiently  remarkable.  But  the  peculiar  preparation  for 
work  is  still  more  striking.  A  soldier  and  prisoner  of  war,  once 
»tened  with  instant  death,  becomes  a  witness,  before  crown  princes 
masters  of  nations,  of  the  evils  of  war,  of  capital  punislunent  and 
on  discipline.  A  terrible  sufferer  from  the -French  Revolution 
ifies  in  favour  of  Christian  liberty  and  love.  Repeatedly  crossing 
Atkntic,  he  had  a  mission  to  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  humblest 
antry  up  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  and  tlie  King  of  Sweden. 
Rome  and  Peru,  in  Catholic  France,  Protestant  England,  and 
ilan  America,  he  delivered  his  message.' 

lephen  Grellet  died  in  our  own  country,  after  twenty  years  of  quiet 
ting,  and  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  Paradise  before  the  time.  Mr. 
■^t,  by  abundant  use  of  autobiographical  matter  and  quotation  from 
llet's  letters,  has  made  him  tell  his  own  marvellous  story  of  adven- 
>us  mission  and  extraordinary  acceptance ;  and  the  whole  i^  so  well 
pncted  that  it  becomes  a  living  and  progressive  testimony  to  the 
ity  of  those  truths,  principles,  and  practices  which  have  really  been 
i--^  into  other  communities  from  tlieinconidderable  and  dwindling 
iciety  of  Friends  "  to  which  he  belonged. 


^H2  ^£ttill0    ®^rOHUlt. 
GENERAL  SOCIETIES. 
'■  BftrnsB  AND  Foreir:i  Bible  Socigtv  held  its  annual  meeting 
May  4th.     Cbaii-man,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,     Report  stated 
'■  3,846,029  copies  of  the  Scripture,  in  whole  or  part,   had  been 
ed.     Receipts,    .£209,519.      Expenditure,    i:i90,fl43.     Speakers, 
d  Cairns,  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  of  Moosonee,  Revs.  J,  C. 
Tison,  S.  Whitehead,  of  China,  and  others. 
■osDojj  City  Mission,  May  5th.     Chairman,  the  Lcrd   Mayor. 
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needed.  Speakers,  the  Bers.  J.  P.  Ghown,  \V.  Anderson,  E.  C. 
Hallam,  from  Allaliabad,  and  others. 

WesLETAN  Missionary  Society,  Ma;  Snd.  Chairman,  the  Lord 
Mnyor.  The  report  embraced  work  done  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  among  heathen  nations.  Income,  .£130,199.  Expenditure, 
:£U3,215.  Speaker^  the  President  of  the  Conference,  who  made 
touching  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Punshon,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fleming,  Mr,  Charles  Lewis,  et«. 

Chubch  Missionary  Society,  May  3rd.  Chairman,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester.  The  report  related  extensive  operations  in  various  spheres. 
Income,  £207,508.  Oeneral  expenditure,  £189,685.  The  balance 
W  been  used  for  special  objects,  including  a  steamer  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  as  a  memorial  of  the  lamented  Eev.  H.  Wright,  the 
late  devoted  secretary.  Speakers,  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  of  Ossory 
and  Ferns  and  of  Moosonoe,  Canon  Money,  Bev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth, 
and  others. 

Iribh  Evangelical  Socibty,  May  Ilth.  Chairman,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  payed  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Cliarlea 
Reed,  the  late  President,  and  spoke  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Society.  The  report  set  forth  that  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  had  seriously  paralysed  the  finances.  Income,  £2,373.  Ex- 
penditure, £3,683.  Speakers,  Revs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  Eoberts, 
and  others. 

Colonial  Missionary  Society,  May  I2th.  Cliairman,  Mr.  James 
Spicer,  J.P.  Report  showed  progress  in  work  in  Canada,  Briti^^h 
North  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Income, 
£3,703.  Balance  in  hand,  £458.  Speakers,  Drs.  Lewellyn  Bevan 
uid  Stevenson,  and  Revs.  J.  Jefieris,  LL.B.,  and  Alex.  Sandison, 

Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  May  10th.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.  Report  stated  that  there  were  37  county 
asHodations  in  connection  with  the  Society,  comprising  611  churches 
and  238  mission-stations.  In  the  congr«^tions  of  the  aided  churches 
were  101,666  persons,  of  whom  31,758  were  church-members.  The 
Society  had  supplemented  the  income  raised  by  the  churches  for 
their  pastors  and  for  evangelists.  Income,  £41,020 ;  expenditure 
leaving  a  small  balance  in  hand  which  would  be  more  than  needed 
for  the  next  year.  Speakers,  Revs.  G.  B.  Johnson,  D.  J.  Hamer^ 
Colmer  Symes,  and  G.  S.  Barrett. 
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The  Rev.  A.  Haanik;  then  brought  up  tlie  t-epoit  of  the  Special 
ubilee  Fund  Committee,  which  recommended  that  the  Church  Aid 
wiety  and  the  scheme  for  the  i  emoval  of  chapel  debte  should  be  kept 
:«!iftlly,  though  not  excIuBively,  in  view  during  the  jubilea  year. 
Ir.  Hantmy  moved  the  adoption  of  thie  report,  which  whs  seconded 
y  Mr.  H.  Wright^  and  supported  by  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  and  carried. 

The  AiuouRNED  Sessios  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Friday 
ii^ming,  Dr.  Allon  predding.  The  visitors  from  Australia,  America 
.id  ^tland  addressed  the  Assembly.  H.  M,  Bompas,Q.C.,  presented 
memorial  from  a  number  of  members  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambri<lge 
nivemties,  requesting  that  arrangements  in  those  towns  betnnde 
ir  a  series  of  lectures  on  Konconformist  principles,  which  was  warmly 
^ponded  to.  The  Rev.  J.  Radford  Thomson  presented  the  list  of 
udenta  who  had  passed  the  "Senatus  Academicus"  examination, 
iriers  were  read  by  Bevs.  Dr.  Bruce  and  J.  A.  Bedford,  and  resolu- 
3ns  thereon  were  moved  and  seconded  by  Revs.  H.  Tarrant,  G, 
lartin,  E.  Hassan,  etc. 

In  the  evening  a  Convehsazione  was  given  by  Dr.  Allon  and  his 
aeons  in  the  rooms  of  Union  Chapel ;  after  which,  there  was  a 
incert  of  sacred  music,  and  addressee  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  R, 
'-  Dale  and  J.  0.  Rogers.  This  fittingly  brought  to  a  close  the 
iportant  proceedings  of  the  Spring  Ses«on.  J.  B.  F. 


ga  gemoriara— 6bi»ai!>  Uialt. 

BE  friends  of  Mr.  Miall  seek  no  national  grant  to  perpetuate  his 
emory,  and  they  desire  no  abbey  monument  to  celebrate  his  fame. 
ut  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  if  such  symbols  of  regard  are 
signed  to  bear  witness  to  qualities  exceptionally  high,  there  are  not 
any  men  to  whom  such  honours  have  been  more  deservedly  paid, 
ilwan!  Miall  was  the  leader  of  a  Inj-ge  party  in  the  State.  The 
irty  was  and  is  one  that  pursues  all  its  objects  by  strictly  constitn- 
snal  methods.  Not  only  are  its  adherents  numerous,  but  its  tone  is 
r  more  earnest  than  that  of  any  simply  political  party.  It  is  truly 
itriotic.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  as  distinct  from  any 
iss,  is  its  object.  Kational,  and  not  mere  party  ends  are  its  goal, 
r.  Miall's  leadership  was  acknowledged  by  a  vety  numerous,  and 
1  evergrowing  army;  and  in  reality  he  was  the  leader  of  a  great 
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'Ude  who  would  not  have  avowed  that  they  served  under  hU 
ird.  Hie  work  was  pre-enuDently  a  Christian  work.  The 
it  form  of  patriotism  must  always  be  Christian,  and  practical 
ianity  is  always  truly  patriotic.  Miall  served  his  geuetfttioa 
because  first  and  above  all,  he  served  Christ.  His  work  is  solid 
ng.  It  is  not  wood,  hay,  stubble.  The  fire  has  already  faried  of 
sort  it  is,  for  it  was  carried  on  in  the  very  fire  itself.  It  needs 
I  be  undone.    It  is  imperishable. 

.  Miall's  place  is  amongst  foremost  reformere.  He  saw  a  graat  evil, 
e  gave  himself  to  ite  removal.  In  the  modem  movement  thst 
I  set  free  the  Church  of  Christ  from  bandages  that  threatened 
ome  graveclothea,  he  stands  the  moat  prominent  figure.  He 
e  remembered  as  having  done  more  tluui  any  other  man  in  the 
it  century  to  train  the  public  mind  to  feel  the  political  and  the 
>us  neces^ty  for  the  liberation  of  every  Christian  Church  fmm 
domination.  He  was  animated  by  a  holy  and  a  noble  purpose 
lurpose  welt  worthy  of  any  man's  ambition.  The  object  to 
I  he  devoted  his  life  is  one  of  the  first  importance.  We  are 
ded  that  in  making  the  freedom  of  religion  the  object  of  tus 
le  gave  up  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But  it  is  only 
I  narrowest  and  most  technical  sense  that  he  did  this.  For  muiy 
after  heassumed  theeditorship  of  Tiu  Ifoncon/ormitt,  he  preached 
sermons  as  very  few  men  could  preach,  chaifged  vritli  a  high 
oly  reverence  for  Christ  our  Lord,  and  evincing  a  large  and  up- 
l  view  of  the  spiritual  life  with  which  we  may  serve  Him  best. 
fe  was  a  Christian  ministry  from  firet  to  last.  No  doubt  what 
light  was  to  be  obtained  by  political  amongst  other  methods. 
kmentary  mistakes  must  be  rectified  by  P&rliament.  The  bond 
rliament  binds  and  crushes  Christ.  What  hand  but  that  of 
iment  must  we  seek  to  unloose  ?  Miall  was  never  unconstitu- 
,  and  never  disorderly ;  he  was  therefore  political.  And 
ibtedly  also  in  ministeriag  to  Christ  he  ministered  to  man  in 
.  temporal  interests.  The  principles  for  which  he  contended,  tis 
htful  men  increasingly  perceive,  are  politically  sound.  He 
t  to  promote  human  rights.  He  contended  for  strict  equity 
en  man  and  man,  and  the  ends  he  had  in  view  were  tliose 
.  make  for  the  welfare  and  the  stability  of  the  State.  But  hii'  aim 
piiitiutl.     It  was  n  religious  and  a  Cliriiitian  object,  and  only  'O- 
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quite  a  secondary  sense  a  political  one,  to  which  he  gave  his  energi 
It  WBS  spiritual  freedom  he  sought.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  must 
unfettered.  The  truth  must  bs  proclaimed  and  commended  by  lo 
and  supported  by  mllingbood.  His  papers  on  the  "  Principles 
Christian  Willinghood,"  i.e.,  of  spontaneous  consecration  to  Cbri 
did  much  to  place  what  is  called  "the  vohintary  principle  "  oi 
philosophic  basis,  and  also  to  show  how  close  it  lay  to  the  essence 
Christianity  itself.  Any  approach  to  rude  force  and  compulsiou 
not  of  its  nature,  and  should  be  far  from  its  methods  of  progn 
It  was  the  undivided  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  Church  tl 
Eklward  Miall  contended  for,  and  we  believe  no  public  man  e^ 
cherished  aims  more  distinctly  spiritual. 

We  hear  with  perfect  equanimity  the  assertion  that  Mialt  wai 
man  of  one  idea.  The  statement  is  not  literally  true.  His  work  on  i 
"  Basis  of  Belief  "  was  a  very  able  theological  treatise,  in  which  he  ma 
tained  the  place  in  thought  for  the  "  Gupematural "  and  its  eviden 
with  high  courage  and  success.  The  sophisms  of  Hume  were  never  bet 
handled  than  by  Edward  Miall.  If  the  charge  that  lie  was  a  mnii 
one  idea  means  that  he  was  narrow,  because  he  looked  at  all  eubje 
under  one  aspect,  and  was  impatient  of  those  who  could  not  see  as 
did,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  His  character  for  width  and  liberal 
has  been  so  well  vindicated  that  we  may  pass  by  the  imputati< 
But  if  to  be  of  one  idea  means  that  be  set  before  himself  one  purpc 
and  devoted  his  life  to  a  chosen,  specific  object,  then  indeed  he  wa 
man  of  one  idea.  Amongst  his  contemporaries  he  may  be  compai 
in  this  respect  with  Cobden,  and  with  one  or  two  of  tlie  gr 
American  anti-slavery  advocates.  It  was  owing  to  the  defin 
character  of  his  aims  that  he  accomplished  so  much.  His  eye  t 
tangle,  and  so  he  was  full  of  light.  The  power  of  one  inspiri 
purpose  made  him  earnest,  laborious,  patient,  and  confident. 

Mr.  Miall  was  clear  that  the  work  he  was  doing  was  that  which 
had  to  do,  and  he  did  it  with  a  brave  and  a  glad  heart.  But  there  w 
aspects  of  it  with  which  his  natural  disposition  had  no  affinity. 
¥ras  anything  but  a  pugnacious  man.  He  was  no  war-horse  snifi 
the  battle  from  afar,  and  eager  to  obey  the  trumpetH^ll.  He  was 
gladiator  longing  to  display  his  powers  in  the  arena.  He  had  to 
a  kind  of  violence  to  his  mind  at  the  call  of  duty ;  the  necessity 
conflict  and  publicity  was  to  him  a  veritable  and  a  prolonged  sacri 
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of  feeling.  He  was  deeply  religious.  He  mftiDtained  a  temper  oF 
beart  in  close  fanrmon}'  with  his  Christian  aims.  We  know  from  his 
own  lips  that  his  immediate  prepai^tioa  for  his  greatest  appaaranca 
ia  Parliament  was  effected  by  intense  religious  emotion  and  eiirQeel 
prayer,  and  he  considered  that  his  chief  Parliamentary  success  and  tlie 
tranquillity  with  which  he  went  through  his  momentous  task,  was  a 
distinct  answer  to  prayer.  We  know  of  no  better  instance  in  our 
own  time  of  a  man  who,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  conflict  and  of 
turmoil,  mainttuned  a  quiet  and  devout  spirit.  Like  David,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  secret  of  the  tabernacle  that  he  might  be  free  from  the 
Btrife  of  tongues.  His  strength  was  in  quietness  and  confidence.  It 
is  this  dwelling  in  the  secret  pkce  of  the  Most  High  that  fits  the  true 
champion  for  his  work.  He  goes  forth  refreshed.  He  hears  other 
voices,  and  he  sees  other  sights  tlian  those  which  are  of  the  earth 
earthy,  when  the  din  of  the  conflict  ia  around  him.  However  the 
battle  goes,  the  faithf  nl  man  is  never  cut  off  from  his  true  base  of 
operations.  He  is  never  beyond  the  reach  of  communicatiaus  from 
headquarters ;  never  separated  from  the  command  and  the  encoorage- 
ment  of  the  great  Captain.  We  have  often  thought — strange  as  the 
idea  may  seem  to  those  who  knew  Mr.  Miall  only  as  a  public  character 
— that  in  other  times  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  monk-prophets. 
Hewasof  a  meditative  cast  of  mind.  He  was  possessed  of  profound 
reverence.  The  call  of  duty  ever  found  him  ready  to  come  forth  to 
the  conflict,  but  his  spirit  was  more  of  the  cloister  than  the  battle- 
field. He  had  in  him  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  Augustine,  of 
Savonarola,  of  Luther,  and  of  a  long  succession  of  men  who  have 
come  forth  called  of  God,  like  Moses,  to  lead  the  people.  The  cell  was 
more  congenial  to  him  than  the  platform. 

Mr.  Miall  furnishes  a  tine  illustration  that  the  climate  of  contro- 
versy is  not  necessarily  odveise  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  religious  conflict  have  been  men  of 
deep  devotion,  and  he  was  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  he  knew  where 
Qod  was  leading  him,  and  it  was  in  the  path  of  obedience  that  his 
Christian  character  was  matured.  He  was  called  according  to  God'» 
purpose,  and  in  consequence,  all  things  worked  together  for  his  good. 

Very  few  men  have  lived  to  see  as  fully  as  he  did  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  Beligion  is  not  yet  free  from  State  patronage  and  control, 
but  the  questions  that  remain  are  simply,  Wlien,  and  under  what  par- 
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ticular  conditions  is  the  ead  to  be  attained  ?  Mr.  Miall  lived  quite  long 
enough  to  see  the  end  atsome  imcertain  but  short  distance  before bim, 
thoo^  he  has  not  lived  actually  to  reach  it.  He  lived  to  see  that  both 
friends  and  opponents  alike  were  clear  as  to  the  issue,  and,  in  fact,  that 
the  political-church  theory  is  dead,  and  is  simply  awaiting  burial. 
Broadly  speaking,  all  Christian  people  and  all  prc^esaive  politicians 
are  demanding  that  the  regions  of  the  spiritual  and  the  aecular  should 
not  continue  to  overlap  one  another  in  the  mutually  confusing  manner 
vLich  is  brought  about  by  our  laws,  and  which  has  become  intolerable. 
.Miall  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  have  the  same 
work  to  do  which  he  has  done.  He  did  his  own  work  so  well  that  it 
does  not  remain  for  other  hands.  Like  other  true  apostles,  he  can 
have  no  successor.  Nevertheless,  he  has  given  us  an  admirable  spen- 
men  of  an  earnest,  devoted,  well-spent  Christian  life.  His  was  a 
genuine,  faithful,  courageous  spirit,  such  as  is  much  needed  always  ; 
and  to  point  this  out  as  far  truer  greatness  than  godless  show,  may  do 
something  to  counteract  the  deadly  lesson  much  taught  recently,  that 
temporal  success  is  goodness,  and  is  a  claim  to  immortality.  Without 
any  moroseness,  be  took  life  seriously,  as  not  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
not  to  bended  by  personal  ambition.  The  rewardsof  successful  ambition 
never  were  his,  but  we  owe  him  a  debt  which  no  brass  or  marble  can 
ever  repay.  ^ 

Religion  in  this  kingdom  is  freer  because  he  has  lived.  He  has  won 
tor  OS  invaluable  blessings  of  equality,  the  completion  of  which,  if  not 
actually  attained,  is  fully  assured.  The  State  Church  owes  him  a  debt 
too,  for  not  only  has  he  greatly  stimulated  its  spiritual  life,  but  he  has 
shown  its  members  "  a  mora  excellent  way."  He  was  never  an  enemy 
of  any  spiritual  body,  and  the  members  of  the  Establishment,  chafing 
in  their  law-made  fetters,  are  beginning  to  see  the  truth.  We  are 
i^uite  sure  that  when  they  shall  come  to  rejoice  in  the  liberty  whoi-e- 
with  Christ  makes  His  people  free,  they  will  learn  that  Edward  Miall 
was  one  of  Christ's  ablest  ministers  of  their  deliverance.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  gone  to  his  rest  with  a  good  life's  work  well  done,  and  we 
reverently  and  aflectionately  lay  this  little  chaplet  on  his  grave. 

Atkim-ttnder-Lifne.  Thohas  Greek. 


Thi  lukewarmness  of  our  prayers  is  the  source  of  all  our  infideli- 
ties.—^/a/iojj  WHton. 


The  Aonual  Meeting  of  the  Mauageni  of  tlie  Evangelical  Magiei? 
was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wedneeday,  May  Ut 
There  were  present  the  KevB.  H.  Allon,  D.D. ;  T.  W.  Aveling,  D.E 
L.  Bevan,  D.D.;  W.  Cuthbeitson;  Caleb  Scott,  LL.B.;  E.  Brae 
D.D.;  J.  Barker,  LL.B.j  H.  Griffiths,  F.G.S.;  A.  Harniay;  J.  ' 
HarriHon ;  W.  G.  Horder ;  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  M.A. ;  A.  Macmillii 
J.  Mann ;  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  the  Editor ;  Dr.  Bees ;  W.  Rober 
B.A. ;  W.  M.  Statham ;  J.  E.  Thomson,  M.A. ;  E.  W.  Thompson,*! 
J.  Yiney,  the  Treasurer,  who  as  usual,  presided.  Other  gentlem 
had  been  invited,  but  from  various  reasons  were  unable  to  attei 
The  cl^ms  of  the  MagsDne  upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  aU,b 
especially  on  the  heads  of  families,  were  ut^ged  on  manifold  gromu 
The  Treasurer  atated  the  fact  that  the  periodical  originated  near  1 
place  of  assembly  in  the  year  1 793,  and  was  associated  with  a  Epirit 
earnest  and  persevering  prayer  for  ite  success.  Dr.  Reynolds  point 
out  that  the  Magazine  has  a  noble  work  to  do  through  the  &n>] 
and  strong  utterance  of  great  truths,  which  allow  of  ever-vaiyi 
applications.  Drs.  Allon,  Bevan,  and  Bruce,  together  with  Ues 
Harrison,  Scott,  and  Thompson,  also  spoke  with  great  cordiah 
Warm  sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Ber.  I. 
Mummery,  on  account  of  bis  recent  accident,  white  the  hope  i 
cherished  that  before  long  God  would  be  pleased  to  allow  Bis  sera 
to  resume  the  place  and  the  work  in  which  so  much  joy  has  b( 
experienced,  and  so  much  holy  influence  has  been  ezerciBed. 

W.  R 


The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  v 
thanks,  Sacramental  Collections  received  from  Rochdale^  by  Mr. ' 
Shaw,  £B  15a.  6d. ;  Camberwell  Green,  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  £2, 
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— Jnniirtrsarj  of  i\t  f onban  Pissionarg  ^uitb* 


I 


T  U  with  pleasure  and  thankfulneis  that  the  Direotora  have  to  reoord 
the  oelebratioQ  of  the  Eightj-seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Society. 
The  hope  expressed  twelve  months  ago  that  the  year  now  closed  would  be 
one  of  growing  prosperity  and  usefulness  has,  so  far  as  the  Society's 
operations  are  concerned,  been  amply  justified.  Pressure  on  its  financesi 
however,  still  calls  for  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  its  constituents 
&Qd  friends. 

Following  the  arrangement  observed  in  1880,  the  Sunday  sermons  and 
c-jUections  again  took  precedence  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  in  most  of 
the  ehapels  in  and  around  London  the  missionary  cause  formed  the  subject 
cf  pulpit  appeals  both  morning  and  evening  on  the  8th  of  May. 

At  a  devotional  meeting  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  May  9th,  held 
in  the  Boabd  Boom  of  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  an  address 
vu  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowe,  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  missionary 
in  India,  and  special  prayer  was  offered  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
Society,  its  agents,  and  its  work.  A  large  number  of  Dibeotors,  minis- 
terial and  lay,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  met  in  the  same  room  on  the 
aftenioon  of  the  day. 

The  Annual  Sermons  were  preached  on  Wednesday,  May  11th ;  that  in 
the  nu>mii^  at  Chbist  Chubch,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  by  the  Rev. 
WiLUAX  PuLSFOBD,  D.D.,  of  Qlasgow,  from  Heb.  ii.  17,  the  devotional 
exeroises  being  conducted  by  the  Revs.  A.  MoAuslane,  D.D.,  and  Edward 
H.  Jones,  Deputation  Secretary ;  that  iu  the  evening  at  Westminsteb 
Chapil,  to  young  men  and  others,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wbay,  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  from  Ezek.  zlvii.  9  (last  clause),  the  devotional 
exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Revs.  H.  Simon,  and  R.  UuhiiiHui,  Tlome 
Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  Af eeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  fbnnday  morning, 

I 

the  12th  of  May,  under  the  preeidenoy  of  the  Right  Hov.  tbb  Eabi  of 

Abzbdeen.     The  hall  was  well  filled.    The  proceedings  commenced  bj 

singing  the  hymn — 

"  Light  of  the  lonely  pilgrim's  heart, 
Star  of  the  coming  day  ;*' 

after  which  the  Rev.  J.  Hutohinson,  of  ABhton-under-Lyne,  offered  prayer. 
The  Chairman,  who  was  received  with  loud  applausci  said : 
Ladies  and  Qentlemen, — On  such  an  occasion  as  this  the  feeling  of  the  gpetier 
may  well  be  like  that  which  was  indicated  a  short  time  ago  by  a  leadbg 
statesman  and  orator.    When  addressing  a  company  on  a  certain  occasion,  be 
remarked  that  the  circumstances  demanded  of  the  speaker  two  things :  first,  thit 
his  words  should  be  sincere  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  be  concise.    1  hope 
my  words  will  be  sincere ;  and  as  to  brevity,  the  dictates  of  Providence,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  you,  very  obviooslY 
point  in  that  direction.    You  are  spared  to-day  to  see  another  anniversary  of 
a  Society  which  for  eighty-seven  yeaife  has  been  privileged  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  glorious  work  and  duty  of  publishing  the  Gospel  in  all  lands ;  and,  if  that 
be  conceded,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  basis  of  the  Society  is  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  one — ^not  wide  merely  theoretically  or  by  constitution— we  know 
that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  narrowness  with  a  latitudinarianism ;  and,  on  iht  other 
hand,  there  may  be  loyalty  and  attachment  and  connection  with  one  particular 
branch  of  the  universal  Church,  and  yet  a  spirit  of  catholicity,  and  chibity,  and 
toleration.    I  venture  to  think  that  even  my  presence  to-day  as  chainnan  is  an 
illustration  and  token  of  that  desire  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  to  extend  Christian  co-operation  to  others.      I  am  )iere  aa  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  when  I  mentioned  that  circumstanre  to 
the  Secretary  before  accepting  the  invitation  with  which '  I  have  been  hononredf 
he  assured  me  that  that  would  be  no  disqualification.    I  trust  that  all  onr  great 
religious  corporations  will  ever  more  and  more  strive  to  attain  to  this  epirit  of 
toleration  and  Christian  harmony.    If  such  be  the  case  with  us  at  home,  it  will 
surely  encourage  and  stimulate  our  missionaries  abroad  to  nieet  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  this  great  work,  with  whatever  denomination  they  inay  be  connected,  in 
the  same  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation — such  a  spirit,  for  instance,  as  was  shdvn 
by  that  devoted  man  some  years  ago  removed — X  mean  Bishop  Patteson — ^wko,  when 
invited  to  imdertake  the  charge  of  the  Island  of  Lifu,  ascertaining  that  it  had 
already  been  occupied  by  agents  of  this  Society,  and  that  others  were  cxpectwl 
shortly  to  take  their  place,  at  once  declined  to'  occupy  tliat  island.'    I  'said  ISm  i> 
the  eighty-seventh  anniversary.    Even  teithout  the  ^record  ithich  yod  will  W-aad- 
by  heisir  as  to  the  operations  of  the  past  yeair,  surely  the  mere'  fa^  that  this  Soeietr 
has  been  working  under  Gk>d's  blessing  for  that  long  period  is  enough  to  canae  vf 
to  raise  our  voices  in  thankfulness.    A  retrospect  also  lea^s  us  to  recall  to  ^owA 
the  honoured  names  of  those  who  have  worked  in  connection  with  your  Soeietr. 
I  have  been '  looking  forward  to  this  day  to  meeting  on  this  platform' toof^HHiD 
I  think  this  Society  claims  as  one  of  her  sons.    I  am  sure  we  have  beett'kokiBg 
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furvatd  to  seeing  Dr.  Moffat  here.  My  honoured  friend  must  be  pretty  well 
baldened  to  hearing  observations  about  himself,  and  therefore  I  need  have  no 
scrapie  in  just  saying  this,  that  I  believe  if  Dr.  Moffat  were  not  even  to  open  his 
mouth  to-day,  his  presence  here  would  stimulate  and  encourage  and  cause  thank- 
fiiJness  in  many  a  heart.  I  shall  not  longer  detain  you  with  introductory  obser- 
vations, but  simply  declare  that  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  to-day  ;  and 
I  dtsim  also  to  express  an  earnest  hope  tliat  the  words  which  will  be  spoken 
\m  be  listened  to  in  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  which  has  just  been  olferftd, 
with  the  result  that  what  we  shall  hear  shall  stimulate  and  encourage  uk  ill 
a  powerful  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  the  Foreign  Beoretaiy,  reAd  extracts 

from  the 

ANNUAL   REPORT. 

Tea  years  yearp  ago  (May  lltli,  1871),  the  constituents  of  the  Society 
were  informed  in  the  Annual  Report  that  "  after  several  years  of  continu- 
ons  labour  the  Directors  have  been  able  to  complete  a  careful  revision  of 
the  entire  range  of  the  Society's  agencies  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have 
sought  to  arrive  at  principles ;  they  have  examined  into  details ;  they 
b&T6  been  anxious  to  promote  true  economy ;  and  they  have  also  aimed  to 
secure  true  efficiency." 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  that  revision  was  the  compilation 
of  a  most  complete  Code  of  Regulations.  These  were  adopted  by  tke 
Society  in  1873,  and  embody  the  principles  on  which  the  working  of  the 
Society's  missions  is  based.  They  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  the 
stations  under  common  rules,  and  provide  a  common  standard  for  the  con- 
uderation  and  settlement  of  the  innumerable  questions  which  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  inth  individual  claimSi  or  the  needs  of  various 
departments  of  vrork. 

Among  the  rules  ilien  adopted  was  the  following : — '<  At  intervals  of 
ten  years,  the  Annual  Reports,  whether  of  Committees  or  of  individual 
nuasionsries,  shoald  contain  a  (General  Review  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
Society's  missions  during  the  ten  years  preceding."  **  Note. — ^The  next 
decennial  Bevlew  will  be  due  hi  1880."  In  accordance  with  this  tule 
iDAny  of  the  reports  for  the  past  year  have  been  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment revietrtnjg,  with  more  ot  less  fuhaess  of  detail,  the  results  of  labour 
during  the  decade.  And,  in  order  to  give  the  review  the  completeness 
which  it  ought  to  have,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Annual  Report  of  Hie 
Society  shotCkld  also  take  the  same  form. 

Tour  Directors  propose,  therefore,  to  turn  aside  ttom  the  track  of  the 
'jrdimry  Annual  Sejpott,  end  to  take  a  mord  comprehensive  survey,  oompair- 
'^i  the  ptesent  pOj^itSonof  the  Society,  so  fkr  aft  is  possible,  with  its  position 
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ten  years  ago,  and  seeking  to  gather  from  the  results  of  this  comparison  some 
suggestions  which  may  help  to  make  the  future  still  more  prosperous. 

I. — Thb  Oboakisation. 

The  system  of  organisation  which  was  formally  adopted  ten  years  ago, 
and  which,  in  an  amended  form,  was  finally  approved  three  years  aflsr, 
has  now  been  tested  by  the  practical  experience  of  several  years,  and  the 
Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  believe  that  the  soundness  of  the  principle! 
on  which  it  was  based  is  confirmed  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  complete  system 
of  rules  has  been  distasteful  to  some  of  those  who  have  had  to  work  under 
them.  The  difiGicuUy  of  carrying  on  work  in  accordance  with  the  roles 
laid  down  for  general  guidance  is  far  greater  to  some  men  than  to  otben. 
And  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  thereforci  if  some  complain  of«  and  perhaps 
go  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from,  a  system  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
have  all  the  freedom  they  desire  in  carrying  out  their  own  methodB  of 
Work.  Possibly  some  of  the  losses  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  ranks  of  its  workers  are  to  be  attributed  midnly  to  this 
feeling.  But  such  objections  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The 
body  of  missionaries  as  a  whole  have  accepted  the  new  arrangementfl 
loyally,  have  worked  under  them  most  heartily,  and  appear  to  find  the 
system  sound  and  helpful.  And  the  Directors  have  been  able  to  cany  on 
the  management  of  the  Society  with  great  smoothness,  yet  with  thcnnoiigh 
supervision  of  all  its  details. 

11. — The  Agents. 

Every  report  necessarily  chronicles  some  changes  in  the  ranks  of  thoee 
who  are  serving  the  Society  at  home  or  abroad.  And  in  some  yean  the 
record  has  had  features  of  peculiar  sadness.  During  the  year  now  closed 
death  has  touched  us  with  a  light  hand,  but  those  who  have  been  takeo 
are  thoroughly  representative.  Mrs.  Laoboix,  the  venerable  widow  of 
one  of  our  best-known  and  most  apostolic  early  missionaries  in  India, 
whose  connection  with  the  Society  had  extended  over  fifty-three  yeafs,  fell 
asleep,  at  Brighton,  last  October.  Mrs.  Kiiro,  the  young  wife  of  a  yoaog 
missionary,  was  suddenly  taken  away  in  March,  after  only  eleven  months' 
residence  in  China.  The  Rev.  Oeorqb  Gill,  after  sixteen  years  of  work  u 
a  missionary  in  the  South  Seas — the  younger  of  two  earnest  brotiien  who 
laboured  in  the  same  field — ^became  a  pastor  in  Burnley  in  1661,  but  did 
not  lose  his  interest  in  missions  when  he  left  the  foreign  field.  He  wsa 
ever  ready  to  serve  the  Society,  and  was  one  of  its  Directors  to  the  dose  of 
his  life  in  August  last.     The  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherbiwo,  UJi.,  LLE|  had 
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been  a  missiosarj  in  Benares  sinoe  the  commencement  of  1853.  A  man 
of  superior  attainments  and  couspicuous  ability,  he  soon  took  a  leading 
place  among  the  Christian  workers  in  that  great  city.  Distinguished 
alike  in  his  management  of  the  high  school  connected  with  our  mission 
and  bj  his  power  as  a  prenchcr  in  the  yemacular,  he  won  the  hearts  of 
men  by  his  amiable  spirit,  and  gained  uniyersal  respect  by  his  sound 
common-sense  and  sterling  Christian  character.  He  died  very  suddenly, 
after  a  slight  attack  of  cholera,  on  the  10th  of  August. 

While  the  past  year  has  thus  been  marked  in  the  life  of  this  Society  by 
an  unusually  small  number  of  losses  from  death,  it  has  been  otherwise 
with  some  other  Societies.  Among  those  who  have  been  called  away  stand 
veiy  prominently  the  names  of  the  Rey.  Prebendary  Wright,  the  much'* 
esteemed  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  BsBONE,  who,  for  thirty-five  years  had  served  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  with  ever-growing  power,  and  who,  in  his  position 
as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  that  Society,  was  universally  beloved ;  and  the 
Re7.  W.  MoBLBY  PuNSHON,  D.D.,  the  eloquent  preacher  and  lecturer,  and 
able  Secretary  of  lT:e  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society.  All  three  were  men 
vhom  the  cause  of  missions  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  the  Directors 
cannot  refrain  from  recording  their  sympathy  with  the  Societies  which 
have,  by  their  removal,  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  honoured  and  able 
senrants. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Foreign  secretariat  of  this  Society  caused  by  thd 
death  of  Dr.  Mullens  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  of  Liverpool  Mr.  Thompson  entered  upon 
hia  duties  upon  the  first  of  January  in  the  present  year.  The  Rev.  J.  0. 
Whitehouse,  who  on  two  previous  occasions,  during  the  absence  from 
£agland  of  Dr.  Mullens,  had  acted  as  his  substitute,  has  again  laid  the 
Society  under  obligations  of  no  ordinary  kind  by  acting  as  Foreign 
Secretary  until  Mr.  Thompson  entered  upon  office.  And  the  Directors 
are  glad  to  have  from  Mr.  Whitehouse  the  very  kind  promise  to  continue 
to  give  such  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Society  as  may  be 
required  until  the  new  Secretary  becomes  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

European  Missionabies. — ^The  extent  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  missionaries  during  the  past  ten  years  deserves 
very  serious  attention.  In  1871  there  were  l60  European  missionaries  in 
the  field.  Of  this  nilmber,  twenty-five  have  since  died,  and  forty-nine 
have  withdrawn  from  missionary  work  in  connection  with  the  Society. 
During  the  decade^  seventy  have  been  sent  forth  to  various  fields,  and, 
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of  these,  eight  have  been  remoyed  by  death  and  nine  have  already  witb- 
drawn  from  the  work. 

The  result  of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  to  rodace 
the  staff  of  European  missionaries  from  160  to  139.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  1867  the  number  was  176,  the  reduction  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  very  great  and  continuous  for  some  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  that  this  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  Society's 
sphere  of  labour.  Fortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case,  though  the 
Durectora  feel  that  some  parts  of  the  field  are  at  present  much  more 
slenderly  supplied  with  workers  than  is  at  all  expedient.  Bat  the  prin* 
ciples  of  self-support  have  become  so  well  understood,  and  have  been  bo 
loyally  carried  out  of  late  in  many  of  our  older  stations,  that  the  Society 
has  been  relieved  entirely  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  ministen  of 
these  churches.  During  the  past  decade,  ten  churches  in  South  Africa 
and  eleven  in  the  West  Indies  have  thus  become  entirely  independent  of 
the  Society's  aid.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  missionaries  has  been  an  evidence  of  Christian  progress  among  thoie 
who  have  received  the  Qospel  at  their  hands,  and  this  result  is  a  cause  for 
thanksgiving. 

But  yet  the  time  is  tax  distant  when  the  liberation  of  the  Society  from 
special  responsibility  about  one  part  of  its  field  may  be  legitimately  re- 
garded as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  number  of  its  European  missionariea. 
In  most  places  there  is  room  for  &r  more  labourers  than  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  employ ;  and  around  us  on  every  hand  are  apparently  bound- 
less wildernesses  of  heathenism  as  yet  untouched  b^  the  Gospel  plough 
and  even  impenetrated  by  the  Christian  pioneer.  The  Society  needs  ttot  a 
smaller,  but  an  ever  larger  number  of  men  as  the  circle  ot  its  opekations 
expands. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  past  ten  yean  Mada- 
gascar has  required  and  received  special  attention ;  and  that  new  missions 
have  been  commenced  in  New  Guinea  and  Central  Airica  which  employ 
between  them  twelve  missionaries.  In  view  of  these  special  extensions  of 
work,  which  have  absorbed  a  larger  number  than  have  been  provided  for 
by  the  increased  self-sustaining  power  of  some  of  the  mission  ohurehes,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  staff  from  160  to  139  must  indi- 
cate serious  weakening  of  some  portions  of  the  mission  field.  The 
Directors  appeal  to  the  supporters  of  the  Society  to  enable  them  ai 
speedily  as  possible  to  supply  this  lack. 

The  Society  has  had  a  large  number  of  offers  of  service  during  the  pest 
ten  years.    Many  of  these  were  from  young  men  whose  Cluisiian  eameit' 
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nen  was  evidenty  but  vhose  qualifioations  for  missionary  work  among  the 
heathen  did  not  seem  to  be  Buch  as  to  warrant  the  Directors  in  accepting 
them.  The  number  received  daring  the  period  under  review  was  114. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  died  or  retired  from  their  connection  with  the  Saciet  7 
before  their  college  course  was  completed. 

It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  has  been  duriag  the  whole 
of  the  period  now  under  review  a  steady  and  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  native  workers  in  connection  with  our  missions.  The  retu*-n8 
for  the  year  now  closed  are  not  yet  complete,  but  comparing  1870  with 
ISSO  the  results  are  as  follow: — ^Native  ordained  pastors — 1870,  106; 
1880,  371.  Native  preachers— 1870,  1,644 ;  1880,  4,529.  The  numbers 
woald  appear  still  larger  but  for  the  growth  of  self-support  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Gape  Ck>IoDy.  In  consequence  of  this,  some  who  in  1871 
were  included  in  our  list  are  now  omitted,  because  the  churches  to  which 
tbey  belong  are  entirely  self-sustaining. 

Tbe  numerical  increase  is  not  the  most  gratifying  part  of  this  growth. 
There  has  been  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  fitness  of  the  workers  for 
tbe  responsibilities  they  have  undertaken.  Again  and  again  have  the 
mitBionaries  testified  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  the  Earnestness,  the 
intelligence,  the  fidelity,  and  the  success  of  these  native  workers.  There 
are  some  in  every  part  of  the  field  whose  names  have  become  ftuniliar  to 
the  readers  of  missionary  literature  as  men  of  exceptional  endowments 
£Dd  nnuBual  consecration;  and  every  year  sees  the  number  of  such 
thoroughly  qualified  workers  increasing. 

Tbe  Training  Institutions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  now  an  honour- 
^l)Ie  history  extending  over  many  years,  and  they  are  maintained  with 
'inibated  efficiency.  Nearly  200  young  men  are  receiving  a  training  in 
'hem  at  present  which  will  fit  them  to  become  pastors  or  evangelists.  The 
course  of  study  usually  extends  over  four  years.  Great  carp  is  exercised 
in  admitting  candidates,  and  the  instruction,  though  plain,  and  in  some 
respects  necessarily  elementary,  is  thorough,  special  care  being  taken  to> 
make  the  students  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 

Similar  institutions  for  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  have  been 
established  during  the  past  ten  years  in  Madagascar  and  South  Africa. 
The  Moffitt  Institute  was  established  in  1874  with  special  contributions  in 
honour  of  our  South  African  patriarch,  Dr.  MorPAT.  A  substantial  stone 
bnildiog,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  has  been 
erected  at  the  station  which  was  for  so  many  years  identified  with  Dr. 
UoPFAT^B  labours ;  and  a  few  students  have  been  gathered  under  the  care 
>f  the  Ber.  lows  Maokehzii.    Owing  to  the  backward  condition  of. 
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elementary  edacation  amosg  the  ChriBtianiaed  natiTes^  and  the  genenl 
dlBturbance  of  the  country  by  wan  and  rumoura  of  wars  a]uio6t  erer  lince 
the  Inatitntion  was  opened,  the  number  who  bare  offered  thcmBeheB  for 
training  is  still  very  amalL  A  beginning  haSy  boweTer,  been  made,  and 
already  the  results  have  been  good*  One  of  the  fint  stndents  is  esgsged 
in  missionary  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  otbera  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  schools  and  CTEngelistic  work  at  serenl 
important  villages  ankong  their  own  countiymen. 

The  College  at  Antananarivo  is  established  on  a  much  more  extenslTe 
Boale  than  the  Moffat  Institution,  and  those  wbo  preside  oyer  it  are  folly 
alive  to  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  in 
eonnectien  with  the  future  of  the  Qiristian  Ghuxxdi  in  the  Island  of 
Madagascar. 

While  the  progress  of  the  native  ministry  in  the  South  Seas  and 
Madagascar  is  so  marked,  and  its  improvement  is  so  carefully  and  suffi- 
ciently proidded  for,  the  figures  which  are  given  in  connection  with  our 
Missions  in  India  and  Chinft  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  satisfactoiy 
character.  Yet  when  the  conditions  of  the  work  in  China  are  con- 
sidered, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  prejudice  against  Qiristiafiity 
has  in  that  country  always  been  strong,  the  growth  in  the  native  pastontte 
from  three  to  eight  within  ten  years  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  rather  thtn 
for  disappointment.  The  numbers,  truly,  are  small,  but  the  proportioDste 
growth  is  almost  equal  to  that  in  Madagascar. 

The  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people  towards  Ghristianity,  and  tkc 
rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  self-help  among  the  members  of  the 
mission  churches,  warrant  us  in  the  expectation  that  ere  long  there  tSI 
be  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  native  workers,  and  that  thoee 
who  will  offer  themselves  for  this  service  will  prove  quite  equal  in  meot&l 
and  spiritual  power  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  it*  Lack  of  fimda 
alone  prevents  the  immediate  increase  of  the  number  of  evangelists  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  condition  of  our  Indian  Missions  alone,  it  must  be  admitted,  is,  in 
this  respect,  disappointing.  Instead  of  that  progress  which  migbt 
reasonably  have  been  ejected,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  retro- 
gression. And  the  missionaries  say  that,  as  the  older  evangelists  and 
pastors  die,  it  becomes  difficult  to  obtain  young  men  to  fill  their  plaoaa 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  the  explanaticm  of  this  state  of 
things.  And  the  Direeters  are  at  present  in  oommuntcation  with  the 
South  Indian  missiesuafles  with  the  view  of  providhag  increased  tncSA^ 
lor  special  training. 
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FzMALE  MissioNAsiEs. — Duriog  the  past  ten  years  a  new  and  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  female  misBionaries  for  work  among  the 
women  and  children  in  variouB  parts  of  the  mission  field ;  and  especially 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  oonntries  in  which,  by  social  custom,  women 
have  been  specially  secluded  from  the  world,  and  have  thus  been  prevented 
from  hearing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  that  nothing  had  been  done 
before  for  the  females  of  heathen  countries.  The  wives  of  many  of  our 
mittionaries  have  been,  and  still  are,  among  the  most  earnest  And  suc- 
cessful workers  in  the  field.  So  far  as  health  and  the  claims  of  domestic 
duty  have  permitted,  they  have  aided  their  husbands  nobly  in  their  labours. 
Bat  in  reoent  years  it  has  been  pressed  upon  the  church  in  all  denomina- 
tion! that,  valuable  though  this  loving  labour  is,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  work  which  requires  to  be  done ;  and  that  it  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  special  organisations 
of  various  name  and  kind  to  provide  female  missionaries.  In  1870  there 
were  three  ladies  at  work  in  conneetion  with  this  Society,  two  of  them 
being  in  India  and  one  in  South  Africa.  Of  these,  two  retired  in  the 
following  year.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of  others 
Qfitil  1875  ;  in  that  year  a  committee  of  ladies  was  formed  to  co-operate 
vith  the  Directors  in  seeking  for  suitable  persons  to  carry  on  the  W(»rk  of 
female  education,  and  to  obtain  special  contributions  for  this  branch  of 
the  Society's  work.  The  efforts  of  this  committee  have  already  met  with 
coDsiderBble  success.  Fourteen  ladies  have  been  sent  out  sioce  1876,  of 
vhom  eleven  are  still  engaged  in  the  work,  two  being  in  Madagascar,  three 
in  China,  and  six  in  India.  These,  with  Miss  Sturbook,  who  has  laboured 
in  South  Africa  since  1864,  form  a  company  of  twelve,  who  are  rendering 
specially  valuable  service  to  the  Society. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  work  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
^  it  is  indispensable  in  the  East.  In  view  of  the  growing  requirements 
^f  the  female  work  in  Bengal,  the  Directors  decided  last  month,  upon  the 
erection  on  the  mission  premises  at  Bhowanipore  of  a  two-storied  building 
^  ft  Zenana  Home.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  will  be  set  apart  for 
tbenae  of  the  European  ladies  engaged  in  Zenana  and  school  teaching,  while 
the  ground  floor  will  accommodate  a  number  of  young  native  teachers  who 
are  being  trained  for  service,  and  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  place  of 
abode  under  the  protection  of  the  missionaries.  The  cost  of  the  building 
^  be  about  £2,500,  but  of  this  sum  £1,000  has  .already  been  given  by 
<^  friend  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  female  educatlim  in 
theEaat. 
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III.— Thh  Wobk. 

The  Society  has  thbbb  very  diatinetly  marked  distrioto  or  diviBioiiB  oC 
work.  Each  of  these  has  features  peculiar  to  itself,  which  require  to  be 
imderstood  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  past  or  considering  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

1. — Fibst  Division,  Wobk  among  Atbioan  Rages, 
includes  the  Missions  in  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  and  CwM 
Africa. 

The  West  Indian  Mission  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  passed  ahnost 
enturely  out  of  the  care  of  the  Society,  the  responsibUities  of  Christiaa 
church  life  having  been  undertaken  by  the  people  for  themselves.  In  1871 
nine  missionaries  were  at  work  in  stations  connected  with  this  Missioii  in 
British  Guiana  and  Jamaica.  Their  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  tbree, 
each  of  whom  has  a  laige  district  under  his  care.  Ten  ofaurohes,  which,  ti 
the  beginning  of  the  decade,  were  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  ftmds  of 
the  Society,  are  now  entirely  self-supporting,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
steady  work  is  being  done  in  schools  and  at  the  out-stations. 

South  Avbioa  presents  a  history  in  many  respects  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  West  Indian  Mission,  in  combination  with  a  vast  and  ever-extendiog 
field  for  aggressive  work. 

The  Society  has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  able  to  rid  itself  of  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  landed  estates  which  It  possesMd 
during  the  early  history  of  mission  work  in  the  Gape  Colony. 

The  whole  of  the  older  stations  within  the  Colony  are  now  self- 
supporting,  and  the  three  missionaries  who  still  represent  the  Society 
within  that  area  receive  such  support  as  they  get  firom  our  funds  beosnae 
they  cany  on  purely  evangelistic  wort 

The  mission  churches  in  British  Kaffraria  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
strength  and  fireedom  of  those  within  the  older  colony ;  but  this  is  dae 
laigely  to  special  causes,  which  have  tried  their  Christian  oonustency  vaiy 
severely. 

The  Gospel  has,  however,  taken  a  very  deep  root  among  these  people, 
and  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  their  social  habits,  their  monlity, 
and  their  Christian  spirit  of  liberality  and  seal  for  the  cause  of  God  tr» 
most  gratifying. 

The  Directors  feel  that  these  Kaffrarian  churches  are  in  a  position  quit* 
«qual  to  those  within  the  colony  in  means  and  Christian  intelligenoe.  And 
they  hope  and  believe  that,  as  soon  as  prosperity  visits  them  again,  they 
will  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  and  imdertake  the  entfare  respooii- 
bility  of  providing  worthily  for  their  own  ministry. 
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When  the  Society  is  entirely  freed  from  its  obligatiosB  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  British  Kaffraria,  it  will  be  able  to  concentrate  all  its  efforts 
upon  the  yast  field  in  the  interior  which  has  been  in  its  charge  so  long. 

It  is  true  that  the  field  has  not  been  one  of  the  most  enoooraging  the 
labourers  have  had  to  till.  After  more  than  half  a  centnxy  of  toil  the 
results  appear  to  be  very  small.  But  they  are  not  small  when  the  variety 
and  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  are  considered. 

Owbg  to  the  prcTalence  of  war  in  the  Transvaal  our  communication 
with  the  missionaries  in  the  Matebele  country  has  been  almost  entirely 
stopped  for  some  months.  But  the  only  letter  we  have  received  has  been 
a  ray  of  light.  There,  whence  Mr.  J.  B.  Thohson  wrote  in  1874  that  after 
fourteen  years  of  labour  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  single  man  or  woman 
who  oonld  be  called  a  Christian^  the  Rev.  W.  Stkes  finds  unmistakable 
eyidences  of  stirrings  of  heart,  and  tells  of  sevecal  who  have  come  under 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  though  they  dare  not  openly  confess  the  change. 
The  Cektbal  African  Mission  is  the  most  recent  extension  of  our 
recponsibility,  and  represents  the  progressive  side  of  our  work  for  the 
African  people.  It  was  commenced  in  1877  by  Messrs,  Thomson, 
DoDGSHUN,  HoREy  and  Hutley.  Dr.  Mulleks,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  Mr. 
SouTHOK  as  medical  missionary,  went  out  to  join  the  Mission  in  1879  ; 
and  Messrs.  Wooket,  Williams,  and  Palmer,  another  medical  missionary,. . 
formed  the  third  party,  which  left  last  year. 

Three  stations  are  now  occupied  by  our  missionaries.    Ujiji,  the  Arab  • 
settlement  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  was  the  earliest  of 
these ;  Mtowa,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  Ujiji^. 
vu  the  next.    The  third  is  Urambo,  two  hundred  miles  from  Ujiji  on  the^ 
^^7  to  the  coast,  the  capital  of  the  noted  Wanyamwezl  chief,  Mirambo. 
^e  prerions  history  of  this  warlike  chieftain,  and  his  early  dealings  with 
goods  belonging  to  the  Mission,  made  the  commencement  of  work  among 
Us  people  a  great  trial  of  faiOi  and  courage.    But  all  fears  have  been 
entirdj  dissipated  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  received  his  visitors, 
&nd  onr  brethren  who  have  come  into  contact  with  him  seem  to  have^. 
perfect  confidence  in  his  sincerity. 

Dr.  SouTHON  has  now  been  rather  more  than  a  year  at  Urambo,  and  is^ 
tble  to  report  the  results  of  his  work  in  terms  which  are  suggestive  of  a> 
bright  future  for  that  station. 

In  consequenoe  of  the  veiled  hostility  of  the  Arab  residents  at  Ujiji,  we 
hftve  not  as  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  piece  of  land  anywhere  in  the 
oeigbbourhood  for  a  permanent  settlement  It  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty 
viU  be  overcome;   and  that,  before  very  long,  we  shall  be  able  ta 
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commenoe  work  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ujiji,  where  the  natiTesmay 
gather  round  the  missionaries  without  the  danger  which  arises  from  the 
{)re8ence  and  influence  of  these  unfriendly  traders.  Meanwhile,  Messn. 
WooEET  and  Hutlbt  are  not  idle ;  they  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  language,  and  are  taking  such  opportunities  as  they  can  to  expkin 
their  objects  to  the  people. 

The  station  at  Mtowa,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  great  lake,  seeniB  to 
be  admirably  situated  alike  for  health  and  for  access  to  the  people  of 
seyeral  large  and  powerfii]  tribes.  It  is  the  point  of  passage  for  the  great 
trading  caravans  which  the  Arabs  conduct  into  the  &r  interior,  and  Isige 
cumbers  of  natives  from  many  tribes  are  frequently  brought  there  for  a 
time.  These  see  the  white  men,  and  hear  a  good  report  of  them,  and, 
as  the  result,  they  carry  thehr  names  far  to  the  west. 

The  Directors  have  rectotly  received  a  munificent  offer  from  Jaiob 

Stevenson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  and  friend  of  missions  in  Glasgow,  which  has 

.  :giren  them  very  great  satisfaction,  and  which  they  have  accepted  with  the 

utmost  cordiality.    Mr.  Stevenson  desires  to  see  the  line  of  eommunicatioa 

with  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Bivers  Zambesi  and  Shir6  and  Lake 

*  Nyassa  extended  as  speedily  as  possible.    He  has  therefore  offered  to  the 

London  Missionary  Society,  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  and  the  livingstonia 

Oentral  African  Trading  Company  jointly,  to  spend  £3,000  on  the  oon* 

struution  of  a  road  between  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  south 

<€nd  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  to  take  shares  in  the  Livingstonia  Central 

African  Trading  Company,  on  condition  that  each  of  these  three  parties 

ahall  undertake  a  certain  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  road. 

The  conditions  proposed  to  this  Society  were  that  a  steamer  should  be 

employed  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  a  mission  station  should  be 

formed  at  the  south  end,  and  that  we  should  send  our  supplies  to  the 

.  missions  on  Lake  Tanganyika  by  this  route. 

These  conditions  the  Directors  have  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
«Lnd  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  construction  of  the  road  will  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

2. — ^The  Second  Gbeat  Division  of  ottb  Wobk 
comprises  the  Missions  in  the  South  Seas,  Madagascar,  and  New  Ooiaea. 
Though  Madagascar  is  very  far  removed  from  the  South  SetB,  the 
people  belong  to  the  same  great  stooki  which  ethnographers  describe  tf 
the  Malayo-Polynesian.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  tbe 
history  of  Missions  in  these  two  centres  has  been  quite  unlike  all  the  xw^ 
of  our  Missions,  there  has  been  a  very  striking  similarity  In  the  defdop* 
ment  of  the  work  in  both  places. 
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The  MissiOK  in  Thx  €oi7TH  Sbas  was  the  first  undertaken  by  tbe 
Society,  and  it  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  three  principal  groups  of 
islands  which  have  been  the  scene  of  our  labours  have  long  been  Christian- 
ised. The  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  ishinds  have  adopted  the  dress  and 
the  habits  of  ciTilised  life.  Commerce  has  adyanced  with  remarkable 
strides  in  the  wake  of  the  missionary :  schools  and  churches  haTO  been 
multiplied  j  Christ  reigns  where  Satan's  seat  was.  The  Beports  of  recent 
years  all  bear  the  same  bright,  hopeful  character.  The  seminaries  are  full  r 
the  standard  of  knowledge  and  the  tone  of  piety  among  the  native  pastors 
improves.  The  contributions  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances  are 
libera],  and  the  gifts  to  foreign  missions  increase  every  year.  Many  of  the 
native  pastors  now  receive  large  galaxies,  and  the  hunger  for  knowledge,  is 
being  met  by  the  provision  of  a  valuable  Christian  literature. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  work,  so  well  have  the  people  learned 
the  lesson  of  providing  for  themselTes,  so  heartily  do  they  respondi  in. 
lerrice  as  well  aa  money,  to  the  cries  of  need  from  the  dark  places  around 
them,  that  the  Directors  haye  felt  justified  in  reducing  the  staff  of  European 
missionaries  from  twenty-six  in  1871  to  nineteen  last  year,  and  they  believe 
this  redaction  has  been  effected  without  any  loss  of  efficiency. 

And  yet  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
Society  will  be  able  to  withdraw  from  active  work  in  the  South  Sea  for  a 
^eiy  long  time  to  come.  The  time  of  danger  in  the  Christian  life  of  such 
s  people  is  when  precociously  rapid  youthful  growth  introduces  those  who 
u«  young,  inexperienced,  and  immature  to  all  the  influences  of  the  outer 
vorld  of  temptation ;  and  this  is  the  stage  upon  which  many  of  our  older 
churches  in  the  South  Seas  appear  now  to  be  entering. 

The  Madagasoab  Mission  has  shared  in  the  progress  of  the  last  ten 
years  more  markedly  than  any  other  field.  Twelve  years  ago  the  burning 
of  the  national  idols  inaugurated  a  social  revolution  in  the  HoTa  kingdom, 
fiom  which  there  has  been  no  going  back,  and  which  has  been  followed 
by  most  startling  results.  The  changes  produced  in  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  where  chiefs  and  people  together  have  embraced  Christianity^ 
^Te  here  been  witnessed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  connection  with  a  more 
advanced  and  consolidated  government.  And  it  is  most  instruotrve  te 
observe  the  effect  produced  by  Christianity  when  its  teachings  are  intelli- 
gently accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  rulers  of  a  people. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  Malagasy  people  are  regarded,  the 
change  produced  during  ten  years  is  most  remarkable.  One  of  the 
coflateral  results  of  Christian  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  political 
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progress  of  the  nation.  In  the  social  life  and  habits  of  the  people  the 
change  has  not  been  less  marked.  The  Malagasy  are  by  nature  ezceedioglj 
impure,  and  in  their  heathen  state  licentiousness  of  the  grossest  kind  was 
the  open  rule.  Now,  there  is  a  Tory  marked  change  in  the  outward 
morality  of  the  people  in  those  districts  where  Christianity  has  obtained  a 
f  rm  footing ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  real  change  is  being  slowly  wrought 
in  their  opinions  and  feelings  on  this  subject. 

When  the  SoTcreign  declared  her  conversion  to  the  new  faith  by 
burning  her  idok,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people,  aocostomed 
to  follow  their  leaders,  came  over  in  lai^  numbers  to  Christisoitj. 
The  commencement  of  the  decade  found  the  missionaries  overwhelmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  which  had  thus  set  in.  Thou- 
sands had  cast  off  heathenism,  had  banded  themselves  together  ia 
Ohristian  congregations,  and  were  trying  to  conduct  Christian  worship 
ticcording  to  their  light.  It  was  necessary  that  prompt  action  should  be 
taken  to  meet,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  cry  of  a  people  thus  nmul- 
taneously  stretching  out  feeble  hands  to  heaven  for  the  Bread  of  Life. 
And  it  was  even  more  needful  to  make  provision  for  the  future  nourish- 
ment  and  training  of  those  who  had  thus  committed  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  immediate  need  was  met  by  the  services  of  a  very  laigenamber 
of  native  preachers  of  very  various  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  permanent  wftnt  was  provided  for  by  paying  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education.  The  provision  made  for  the  truning  of  Dstire 
^pastors  and  evangelists  has  already  been  referred  ta  In  addition  to  this 
a  Normal  School  which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  small  and  feeble  way 
■since  1868  was  re-organised  in  1872,  and  has  done  most  useful  work  in 
preparing  a  staff  of  carefully  trained  teachers.  A  similar  Normal  School 
for  the  Betsileo  distriot  was  opened  at  Fianarantsoa  in  1871 ;  and  a  girls' 
Central  School,  providing  a  second  grade  education,  was  established  in  the 
capital  in  1872.  The  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  have  sympathised  most 
heartily  with  these  efforts  to  enlighten  and  instruct  the  people,  and  btve 
done  all  in  their  power  to  insist  upon  the  neoessify  for  education.  The 
result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from  359  at  the  eod 
of  1870  to  862  ten  years  after,  in  which  43,904  children  are  reoslTiDg  s 
good  elementary  education.  And  there  are  now  upwards  of  26,000  adults 
able  to  read. 

To  supply  the  demand  for  books  whicb  has  thus  been  created,  the 
printing  press  has  been  kept  constantly  at  work,  and  has,  during  the  tea 
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yean,  iasiied  not  less  than  l^SOO^OOO  copies  of  publications  of  various 
kiods. 

The  Directors  would  take  the  opportunity  here  to  express  the  deep 
obL'gation  under  which  the  Society  has  been  laid  by  the  continued  and 
generous  aid  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  aid  has  been  given  to  aU  their  missions  without  stint 
or  gnidgingy  and  has  made  it  possible  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  iu 
a  way  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  without  such  help.  In  tho 
South  Sea  and  Madagascar  Missions,  in  particular,  this  generous  aid  has 
been  most  conspicuous. 

Previous  to  1870,  the  missionaries  in  Madagascar  were  all  gathered  in 
the  capital,  and  their  efforts  were  centred  upon  the  churches  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  first  forward  move  of  the  new  decade  was 
made  m  the  direction  of  the  Betsileo  country.  A  second  movement 
wag  made  in  1875  to  the  Antsihanaka  district,  north-east  from  Antana- 
narivo. The  third  mission  was  to  Mojanga,  in  the  Iboina  district,  on  the- 
Dorth-weat  coast.  And,  finally,  last  year  a  missionary  was  stationed  at 
Tamatave,  the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast. 

As  the  result  of  the  labours  of  ten  years  the  number  of  churches  has 
increased  from  800  to  nearly  1,200.  The  membership  has  grown  from 
37,113  to  71,585.  The  number  of  adults  able  to  read  is  now  26,217,  as 
compared  with  about  11,000  in  1871.  And  the  contributions  cf  the- 
cburcbes  for  all  purposes  durisg  the  ten  years,  including  the  money- 
collected  by  the  Palace  Church  for  evangelistic  and  educational  purposes, 
is  about  £40,000. 

The  Mission  in  New  Guinea  occupies  in  this  section  of  the  Societ j^s 

work  the  place  which  the  Central  African  Mission  takes  in  its  work  for 

the  African  races ;  there  being  this  striking  and  characteristic  difference^ 

that  it  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  converted 

natives  from  the  older  section  of  the  same  group  of  missions.    It  was 

commenced  in  1871  by  means  of  eight  native  teachers  from  the  Iioyalty 

Inlands.    Through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Baxteb,  of  Dundee,  a  small 

steamer,  the  Ellengowan^  was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  new  Mission. 

The  Elltngoufan  has  been  of  very  great  service  in  exploring  the  almost 

unknown  coast  and  rivers  of  the  south-east  portion  of  New  Quinea,  and  in 

maintaining  frequent  communication  with  the  teachers  at  their  locations. 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  steamer  in  thorough  repair  and  employing  her 

constantly  has  proved  so  great  that  it  has  been  decided  to  sell  this  vessel. 

Yet  the  need  for  frequent  communication  with  the  stations  along  a  coast- 

iise  of  300  miles  is  as  great  as  ever.     And  Miss  Baxtsb's  renewed 
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^eneroBitj  has  now  proTided  the  Society  with  a  sailliig  Teaael  in  plaoe  of 
the  steamer.  The  Tessel  ie  to  bear  the  same  name,  EUengwxm^  and  iriU 
be  ready  for  sea  in  a  few  days. 

There  are  now  twenty-eight  teachers  settled  at  twenly-siz  stationas  on 
the  mainland  of  New  Guineai  and  on  islands  on  the  coast,  and  many 
stndents  in  the  training  institutions  at  Barotonga  and  lifa  are  eager  to  be 
employed  in  the  work.  Mr.  MiTiiiuTlefb  the  Mission  for  Eogkndin  1875; 
«ince  then  the  Bey.  jAifts  CHAUasBS,  the  Roy.  T.  Bbswick,  and  the  Ber. 
J.  Tait  Soott  havOy  in  snccesdony  been  added  to  the  staff.  It  is  intended 
still  farther  to  strengthen  the  Mission  this  year  by  the  appointment  of  t 
jnedioal  missionary. 

3. — The  Thibd  obvat  DiYisioir  of  the  SodSir^a  Wobe 

contains  the  Missions  in  India  and  Chika. 

China  has  been  until  late  years  the  embodiment  of  hopeless  exdnuTe- 
ness.  It  is  no  small  gain  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  Christian  woik 
that  the  barriers  of  pride  which  haye  shut  China  in,  and  preyented  her 
from  receiying  the  influences  of  the  Western  ciyilisation,  are  being  thrown 
down.  The  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  sucoessfol  of  the 
Society's  agents,  Mr.  Griffith  John,  of  Hankow,  is  yery  decided  on  this 
point. 

"  Looking  at  the  empire  generally,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  mifisionari® 
are  taking  possession  of  the  land  as  they  neyer  did  before,  and  that  Cfarietun 
work  is  carried  on  with  an  energy  and  on  a  scale  which  completely  dwarfe  the 
attempts  of  earlier  days." 

This  fact  has  been  recognised  by  many  within  the  last  fiye  yean,  and 
earnest  efforts  are  being  made  by  more  than  one  Society  to  send  oat 
more  labourers  to  the  field  which  has  thus  become  opened  to  Christiin 
effort 

Nor  are  the  indications  of  progress  in  China  confined  to  these  eridenoes 
of  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  foreign  influences.  The 
reports  and  decennial  reyiews  from  the  Missions  of  this  Society  are  full  of 
encouragement  deriyed  fh>m  actual  success. 

Dr.  Chalioebs  reports  that  the  natiye  church  in  Hong-Kong  htf 
increased  in  numbers  from  83  to  316  during  the  decade,  although,  during 
•the  same  period,  no  fewer  than  77  members  haye  remoyed  to  other  pertB 
^f  China,  or  haye  gone  abroad.  Mr.  Edgb,  of  Canton,  speaks  of  the 
difficulties  which  Chinese  Christians  eiperience  when  they  ayow  a  change 
of  faith,  and  of  the  salutary  influence  which  these  trials  produce  on  tbeir 
Christian  character.    He  also  testifies  to  the  reality  of  the  Ghristian  life  i& 
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the  oonyertB,  as  proved  by  the  unobtrusive  private  efforts  made  by  theiD 
to  bring  their  friends  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

The  converts  have  begun  to  reoognise  the  duty  of  selfniupport  in  church 
life,  and  several  of  the  native  conununities  now  entirely  provide  for  their 
own  pastors.  The  Rev.  J.  Macxsowan  reports  that  no  fewer  than  three  of 
the  little  congregations  connected  with  the  Mission  in  Amoy  have  become 
self-supporting  during  the  past  year,  and  describes  the  truly  Chinese 
method  adopted  by  a  very  poor  church  to  meet  the  responsibility  thus^ 
bniTely  undertaken.  And  Mr.  Griffith  John  is  able  to  bear  yet  further 
testimony  to  the  change  of  heart  produced  by  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
as  witnessed  in  the  liberal  assistance  given  by  the  native  church  in  Hankow 
to  their  poor  brethren  in  Hiau-Kan  in  the  erection  of  two  small  places  of 
worship. 

Medical  mission  work  occupies  an  important  place  among  the  agencies 
employed  by  the  Society  in  China,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  girls'  school  in  Shanghai  now  numbers  > 
100  loholarsy  and  the  Society  has  a  female  missionary  specially  engaged  in 
work  among  the  womeiL  Two  ladies  are  also  employed  with  marked 
success  in  the  same  branch  of  the  work  at  Hong-Kong.  Twenty  mission- 
aries  are  not,  in  the  present  condition  of  China,  an  adequate  staff  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  this  great  Society  in  its  conversioui  and  the  Directors^ 
are,  therefore,  anxious  to  increase  their  number  as  soon  as  the  means  are 
provided. 

India  has  claims  upon  the  Christian  churches  in  this  country  such  a& 
are  presented  by  no  other  part  of  the  world.  God  has  bestowed  upon  us 
as  a  nation,  in  the  possession  of  India,  the  grandest  empire  in  the  world, 
and  has  thereby  entrusted  us  with  a  stewardship  of  the  most  responsible^ 
kind. 

This  Society  has,  from  the  firsts  devoted  much  of  its  strength  to  the 
provision  of  a  purely  evangelistic  agency.  Your  missionaries  have  given 
themselves  to  preaching  the  Word  in  the  bazaars^  at  the  temples,  at  the 
fairs  and  festivals,  in  the  villages.  Day  by  day,  and  often  many  times  in 
the  day^  they  have  addressed  the  people  as  opportunity  offered,  and  havo 
proclaimed  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  blood  ot 
Christ. 

Their  labours  have  not  been  confined  to  preaching;  they  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  education  of  the  young.  Of  late  years  especially,  assisted 
by  the  grants-in-aid  offered  by  the  Government  for  secular  results,  they 
have  paid  atpeoial  attention  to  Anglo-Yemacular  schools,  in  which  such 
training  is  given  as  prepares  boys  to  pass  the  first  xmivendty  examination* 
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Such  sohools  are  to  be  found  in'oonnection  with  the  Misdons  at  Beofirei, 
Bbowanipore,  YizagapataxDy  Belgaum,  Bellary,  Bangalore,  Madras,  and 
Salem — and  they  have  been  Teiy  successful.  Girls'  schools  have  also  been 
oommenoed  since  the  change  in  public  feeliDg  about  the  education  made  it 
possible  to  do  so ;  those  in  Mirzapore,  Bhowanipore  and  Galoutta,  and 
Madras  being  under  the  care  of  ladies  who  have  been  sent  out  as  female 
missionaries,  and  others  being  under  the  charge  of  the  wives  of  mia- 
sionaries* 

In  estimatiog  the  results  of  these  labours  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  Christian  profession  in  India  exposes  those  who  attempt  it  to  pexae- 
t^ution,  which  is  often  very  severe, 

Asd  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  work  done  during  the  past  decade,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  terrible  famine  desolated  a  laige  part  of 
t)ur  mission  field  between  1877  and  1879. 

Tet  your  Directors  are  thankful  to  observe  that  there  ia  not  a  UDgle 
Beport  from  all  the  wide  districts  which  your  missions  cover  which  does 
not  breathe  the  spirit  cf  thankfulness  and  hope.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
similar  grounds  for  encouragement  are  found  alike  in  the  fiar  North  and  in 
^he  South.  The  progress  of  Christian  work  may  be  observed  mainly  in  the 
"following  directions : — 

1.  The  organised  opposition  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  leaden 
of  Orthodox  Hindooism. 

2.  In  close  conuection  with  this  stirring  of  opposition,  and  giving 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  truth  is  laying  hold  of  young  India, 
is  the  testimony  to  the  influence  of  our  mission  schools. 

3.  The  progress  of  female  education. 

4.  The  willingness  displayed  by  the  common  people  to  hear  the  Gospel 
Ten  years  ago  the  Directors  laid  the  claims  of  the  great  Eastern  Mis- 

Bions  before  the  Society,  and  said  that,  "  because  of  their  vast  populations, 
the  great  strength  of  their  religious  systems,  and  the  dose  relations  sub- 
sisting between  them  and  Western  nations,  they  should  henceforth  be 
made  the  principal  sphere  of  the  Society's  efforts."  And,  in  the  Report 
for  the  preceding  year  (1870),  it  was  stated  that, "  when  the  pressing  need 
of  Madagascar  has  been  fully  supplied,  it  will  become  most  importaut 
within  due  bounds  to  strengthen  the  Indian  Mission  again." 

The  Mission  in  Madagascar  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  The  Mission 
in  New  Guinea  has  been  extended.  The  Mission  in  Central  Africa  has 
been  commenced.  The  ten  years  which  have  passed  have  seen  constant 
progress  in  the  preparedness  of  India  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  bat  the 
number  of  ordained  European  missionaries  in  India  in  connection  with  this 
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Society  has  declined  from  fifty  to  forty-fivei  the  number  of  native  pastors 
iuLs  only  grown  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine,  while  the  band  of 
catechists  and  other  workers  has  considerably  decreased.  In  female  mia- 
siona  alone  has  there  been  an  advance — ^from  two  to  six* 

This  diminution  has  been  unavoidable,  but  the  Directors  feel  that  it 
iinght  not  to  be  perpetuated.  They  believe  that, "  in  the  present  condition 
of  missions  in  India,  not  to  advance  is  to  recede."  They  look  upon  the 
field  as  one  which  will  afford  scope  for  the  consecration  of  the  noblest 
talentSy  and  opportunity  for  the  most  apostolic  ministry  of  evangelisation. 
They  regard  the  necessity  for  increased  educational  effort  as  uxgent.  They 
ooosider  the  increase  and  improvement  of  native  ministries  of  various 
kinds  as  essential  to  healthy  progress  and  sound  consolidation.  And  they 
Tecommend  that  the  immediate  strengthening  of  both  the  great  Eastern 
Mittions  be  made  the  expression  of  gratitude  to  Ood  for  His  goodnesa 
during  the  decade  now  closed. 

IV.— The  Funds. 

Appeals  for  more  help  in  different  parts  of  the  mission  field  ultimately 
reeolve  themselves  into  the  question  of  funds.  And  the  balance-sheet 
beeomes  the  crucial  test  of  the  satisfactoriness  of  a  Report. 

The  Directors  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the 
Society's  finances  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  that,  although,  owing  to 
the  receipt  of  an  exceptionally  large  sum  in  legacies,  the  total  income  has 
been  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  the  expenditure  has  also  risen  above  the 
very  low  point  to  which  it  was  then  reduced,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Society  begiiks  the  new  year  ^t itli  »  Geflolouujr  vf  .o»,oai  ;r—  v j 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  contributions  for  female 
missions  are  steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  young  in  the 
missionary  ships  is  undiminished.  They  note  also  with  great  satisfaction 
the  fact  that,  though  an  increasing  number  of  mission  churches  are  self- 
supporting,  and  the  amount  raised  and  expended  at  the  mission  stations 
rises  year  by  year,  the  contributions  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Society 
from  the  converts  shows  no  diminution. 

Bat  they  regard  the  general  contributions  which  come  through  the 
^uxUiftries  in  this  country  as  the  real  test  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  funds.  Special  appeals  for  specific  objects  frequently  bring  in  Urge 
^ums,  but  these  have  to  be  expended  on  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
<le8igned  by  the  contributors.  And  if  such  appeals  are  too  frequently 
repeated  they  become  no  longer  special,  and  must  lose  their  force.  And 
the  income  from  legacies  must  always  be  variable,  and  it  is  a  rouroe  of 
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supply  wliioh  the  Direoton  haye  no  deaire  to  d«ptad  apon.  I  f  ibe  eioftequer 
of  the  Society  is  to  be  well  sapplied,  it  xaofit  be  by  means  of  rq[ular  and 
liberal  contributions  to  the  general  funds. 

A  oomparatiye  statement  of  the  receipts  from  all  sources  duniig  the  put 
ten  years  shows  that,  though  there  has  been  a  steady  and  gratifying 
increase  in  some  special  funds^  the  general  contributions  haye  remained 
pretty  steadily  at  the  same  point ;  that  they  are  ^3,166  lower  this  year 
than  last,  and  £1,200  lower  than  in  1871,  the  dosing  year  of  the  last 
decade ;  and  the  present  income  of  the  Society  is  insufficient  to  meet  its 
present  expenditure. 

The  Directors  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  make  fresh  appeals  to  tb 
liberality  of  the  supporters  of  the  Society.  But  they  find  that,  as  tk 
work  with  which  they  haye  been  entrusted  increases  ftt)m  year  to  year,  tbe 
expenditure  connected  with  it  necesearily  increases  also.  They  also  find 
that  the  actual  cost  of  living  in  most  of  tbe  mission  fields  has  materially 
increased  of  late.  Hence,  an  income  which  would  haye  sufficed  ten  years 
ago  is  inadequate  now.  And  the  altematiye  presents  itself  of  a  redaction 
in  the  number  of  agents  employed  or  an  increase  in  tbe  funds.  The  cry 
of  the  great  Eastern  world  for  more  help  has  also  become  so  urgent  that 
they  know  not  how  to  refuse  it.  The  difficulty  would  be  awept  away  at 
once  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  general  contributions  in  each  church  and 
auxiliary.  They  therefore  appeal  to  the  contributors  to  commence  the 
new  year  by  making  an  effi>rt  to  proyide  for  these  pressing  needs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the   report  the  Rey.  B.  Bobinsok  gaye  out  die 

hymn— 

.       —        "  T^±  all  ^mpji  praiRe  the  Lord." 


THE  FIEST  RESOLUTION. 
The  Rey.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A., 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— The  resolution  which  I  have  thehonoiirto 
move,  reads  as  follows  :*- 

"  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  read,  be  adopted,  and  that 
it  be  printed  and  circulated,  together  with  the  audited  accounts,  among 
the  members  of  the  Society.  That  this  meeting  unites  with  the  Directors 
in  thanking  Qod  for  the  continuous  and  abundant  success  with  whkli 
He  has  blessed  the  labours  of  the  Society  during  the  past  ten  years.  It 
regards  the  Missions  in  New  Guinea  and  Central  Africa  as  evidences  of 
God's  approval  of  past  work  done  for  Him,  and  humbly  resolves  to  cany  on 
these  missions  with  unflagging  vigour  by  Divine  help.  Above  all  it  L* 
deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  openings  for  enlarged  Cbristiaii 
work  presented  by  the  great  fields  of  China  and  India,  and  it  i«boIt«s  to 
signalise  the  conunencement  of  the  new  decade  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
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hj  the  proYifiion  of  such  enlarged  fonds  as  wOl  enable  the  Directors  speedilj 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  tan3ring  on  their  work  in  these  countries  sn 
a  scale  more  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  their  requirements." 

My  lord,  this  resolution  covers  nearly  every  province  of  the  Society's  work,  and 
if  I  roe  disposed  to  claim  the  fall  prerogatives  which  the  Directors  have  con. 
feired  upon  me  by  placing  this  resolution  in  my  hands,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
assnme  that  they  intended  me  to  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  meeting.  But  I  am 
not  disposed  on  this  occasion^  nor  on  most  other  occasions,  to  assert  my  full  rights. 
I  feel  that  the  true  speech  on  this  resolution  has  been  made  in  the  admirable 
Beport,  a  part  of  which  you  have,  with  some  impatience,  listened  to.  There  are 
one  or  two  points  in  that  Report  to  which,  however,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  direct 
attention.    You  heard  that  the  Directors  are  obliged  to  state  that 

The  Ck)in>inoN  of  the  Society's  Finances 

U  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  I  am  thankful,  my  lord>  that  the  condition  of  the 
Socie^s  finances  Is  not  very  much  worse  than  it  is.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinary 
contribations  from  the  churches  in  this  country  were  lower  during  1880  than  they 
bave  ever  been  in  any  one  of  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  if  we  had  been  told  this 
morning  that  there  was  so  heavy  a  decline  in  our  income  that  only  a  great  effort 
to  meet  the 'deficiencies  of  the  year  could  relieve  the  Directors  from  the  liecessity 
of  making  serious  retrenchments,  I,  for  my  part,  should  not  have  been  surprised. 
We  all  know  that  a  succession  of  calamitous  seasons  has  prostrated  the  agri- 
coltural  interest  of  the  country,  and  for  several  years  all  our  great  manu&cturing 
industries  have  been  suffering  a  severe  depression.  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
HoU&x  and  Bradford,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  and  the  great  iron  towns  of  the 
North,  have  been  passing  through  worse  troubles  during  the  last  four  or 
five  jears  than  I  have  ever  known.  They  have  been  suffering  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  a  general  and  a  universal  collapse.  To  those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
manofactuiing  distridfc  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  learn  this  morning  that  the 
^uumces  of  the  Society  have  not  been  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and  chaos. 
There  is  another  groimd  of  unqualified  congratulation.    This  time  last  year 

The  Office  of  Fobeiqn  Secrmtaby 

vas  Tacant.  I  cannot  trust  myself  my  lord,  even  now,  to  speak  of  the  great 
qoalities  and  the  great  resources  of  my  dear  friend.  Dr.  Mullens — of  his  courage, 
of  his  zeal,  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  his  affection  for 
liis  friends.  With  all  that  he  was,  present  to  their  memory,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Directors  found  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  position  which  he  had 
<Kcnpied,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  making  an  admirable  appointment.  Your 
FoieigxL  Secretary  brings  to  your  service  no  mere  official  zeal;  he  has  not  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  his  missionary  tnthusiasm  in  Blomfield  Street.  His  father 
was  a  nuseionaiy ;  he  was  bom  in  South  India ;  and  I  know  that  he 
has  shown  during  his  English  pastorat*  that  he  has  never  escaped,  and  never 
<lesired  to  escape,  from  the  influence  of  early  associations.  He  comes  to  his  new 
position  with  the  unreserved  confidence  and  with  the  unqualified  esteem  of  those 
who  have  known  him  well  for  many  years  past  And  now,  my  lord,  it  might  be 
well  if  I  sat  down,  and  left  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me,  the  great  argument 
and  the  great  appeal  which  are  to  be  urged  this  morning ;  for  among  the  speakers 
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to  whom  jou  are  to  listen  aie  men  wlio  have  themselves  Uyed  among  the  heathen 
populations  of  Central  Africa,  of  China,  of  India,  and  whose  minds  and  hearts  ue 
full  of  the  superstitions  and  the  miseries  of  heathen  raees.  They  will  feel  Uitt 
an  English  minister  can  know  nothing  of  the  real  condition  of  heathen  nations, 
and  that  every  appeal  which  I  may  mahe  on  their  behalf  must  he  cold  and 
jMissionless.  I  will  not  stand  long  between  them  and  this  meeting ;  and  vet  it 
jnay  be  well  to  remember  at  starting  that 

Thet  ABE  **  Men  "  with  Whom  we  have  to  Deal. 
We  call  them  the  heathen,  but  let  us  remember  that  first  of  all  they  are  men. 
The  African  tribes  about  that  great  Lake  from  which  Mr.  Hore  has  come ;  the 
people  of  Madras,  of  Benares,  of  Agra,  of  Delhi,  of  whom  Mr.  Simpeon  may 
speak  ;  the  vast  populations  of  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Peking,  and  of  Central  China, 
on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Bryant  will  make  a  vehement  and  passionate  appeal  to  you, 
are,  first  of  all,  men.  We  must  not  suffer  their  dress,  their  customs,  their 
language,  their  colour,  their  civilisation,  their  religion,  in  all  of  which  they  so 
widely  differ  from  om'selves,  and  which  make  them  unfamiliar  to  ns,  to 
lessen  our  sense  of  the  closeness  and  the  reality  of  their  kinship  with  us ;  they 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  we  must  not  let  the 
description  "  heathen  "  conceal  that  fact  either  from  our  conscience  or  from  onr 
hearts  ;  their  nature,  through  all  the  gradations  of  its  sensibilities  and  powers,  is 
your  nature  and  mine  ;.  they  suffer  physical  pain  as  we  suffer  it ;  they  have  to 
endure  hunger  and  thirst  as  we  have  to  endure  them  ;  they  are  happy  as  you  and 
I  are  happy  in  the  love  of  children  and  of  friends ;  their  strength  is  wastsd  l>y 
sickness  as  our  strength  is  wasted  ;  they  grow  old ;  they  die ;  they  hare 
intellectual  powers  like  our  own ;  they  have  consciences  like  ours ;  they  are 
capable  as  we  are  capable  of  every  variety  of  religious  impulse  and  pasedon,  of 
intense  love  for  Christ,  of  reverence  for  His  august  authority,  of  exultation  in  the 
hope  of  immortal  righteousness  and  glory.  When  this  enterprise  was  reneired  in 
modem  times  the  imagination  of  multitudes  of  Christian  people  was  naturally 
touched  and  fascinated  by  the  contrasts  between  the  barbarous  people  whom  wa 
were  first  able  to  reach  and  ourselves,  and  between  the  great  Eastern  populations 
that  we  were  a  little  later  able  to  reach  and  ourselves.  With  our  insular  ignorance, 
pride,  and  conceit,  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  realise  that  even  the  people  of  China 
and  of  India,  whose  civilisation  was  older  than  our  own  by  thousands  of  jeai^r 
were  in  any  sense  our  equals.  Their  common  humanity  was  for  a  long  time,  I 
am  afraid,  unreal  to  us.  One  sad  human  prerogative  was  commonly  attributed 
to  them  all ;  it  was  believed  that  they  were  at  least  capable  of  eternal  perdition. 
And  there  was  a  time,  my  lord,  when  the  great  stress  of  the  atgument  on  behalf 
of  Christian  missions  was  rested  on  the  dark  and  appalling  destiny  which  wt* 
supposed  to  menace,  without  discrimination,  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world  : 
it  was  believed  by  many  of  our  fathers  that  these  millions  were  drifting  generation 
after  generation,  without  a  solitary  exception,  to  "  adamantine  chains  and  penal 
fires.*'  You  may  ba  sure,  my  lord,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  open 
questions  of  theological  controversy  this  morning,  but  we  are  bound  on  thi» 
platform  frankly  to  recognise  the  fact  that  to  laige  numbers  of  Christian  people 
he  whole  question  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  heathen  world  is  surrounded  l^y 
grave  uncertainty,  and  that  the  theory  on  which  this  great  appeal  was  rested  ha» 
been  by  very  many  altogether  abandoned.    The  point,  however,  on  whidi  I  irant 
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to  ineiBt  this  momisg  is  this,  that  whatever  our  thcoiy  concemisg  the  future  c^ 
the  heathen  world  may  be, 

Thx  Obligatios^s  Resting  Upon  Ub 

to  evangeliBe  it  remain  unalleviated  and  unimpaired.  I  protest  against  the  easy  and 
indolent  temper  which  says  that  we  may  leave  the  heathen  uncared  for,  because 
thej  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and  merciful  God.  That  is  a  most  inhuman 
fatalism.  Why,  when  little  children  are  left  desolate  orphans  they  are  in  the  hands 
cf  a  just  and  merciful  God,  but  who  will  be  so  brutal  as  to  refuse  on  that  account  a 
subscription  to  an  oiphan  asylum?  When  great  provinces  are  jmrched  with 
famine  and  millions  of  people  are  in  danger  of  death,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
jiist  and  merciful  Gkxl ;  but  where  is  the  heart  so  hard  as  to  refuse  to  contribute 
to  a  relief  fund  ?  When  an  emigrant  steamer  is  on  the  rocks,  and  500  men, 
women,  and  children  arc  in  danger  of  perishing,  they  too  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
just  and  merciful  God ;  but  with  what  fierce  and  just  indignation  we  should 
ressent  the  interference  of  anyone  who  urged  that  pica  in  order  to  prevent  the 
launching  of  the  lifeboat.  The  starving,  the  dying,  the  shipwrecked  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  just  and  merciful  God  ;  but  so  are  we  who  are  able  to  rescue  and 
relieve  them,  and  He  can  confer  no  higher  honour  upon  us  than  to  make  us  the 
ministers  of  His  infinite  pity.  The  heathen  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and 
merciful  God ;  but  so  are  we  ;  and  what  will  be  the  sentence  of  His  justice 
against  us  if  we  refuse  to  send  them  the  Gospel  which  he  has  entrusted  to  our 
hands  for  them  ?  and  will  not  the  very  fires  of  His  infinite  mercy  turn  to  fires  of 
ikrce  indignation  if  we  make  His  very  love  for  them  the  excuse  for  our  neglect  1 
There  are  some  who  are  confident  that  in  the  ages  which  lie  beyond  death  God 
viU  continue  to  seek  the  lost  until  He  finds  and  saves  them.  I  cannot  discuss 
that  theory.  We  have  to  deal  with  men  in  this  mortal  life  ;  they  are  here  within 
f  ur  reach,  millions  upon  millions  of  them  :  many  of  them  weary  with  sorrow 
iind  suffering,  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  them  divine  consolation  ;  many  of 
them  crushed,  many  of  them  in  those  heathen  lands  crushed  with  a  8en8e  of  sin, 
and  we  know  of  God's  infinite  mercy  ;  many  of  them  feeling  after  God  in  the 
<larkne8s,  if  haply  they  may  find  Him,  and  we  have  to  tell  them  if  they 
are  seeking  .God  it  is  because  God  is  seeking  them.  They  are  men, 
whatever  their  future  may  be.  Is  it  worth  while  for  them  to  know 
here  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Son  of  God  that  moved  Him  to  stoop 
from  the  height  of  His  glory,  and  with  impatient  mercy  to  come  and  to 
K-tk  those  who  had  erred  and  gone  astray  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  them  to  listen, 
ii-*^  you  and  I  have  listened,  to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  1  Is  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  be  invited,  as  you  and  I  have  been  invited,  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  table.  His  fiiends  and  His  brethren  1  Is  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  know  that  within  their  reach  there  is  the  power  of  that  Divine 
S])irit  from  whose  presence  comes  the  inspiration  of  a  Divine  life  1  Is  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  have  a  heaven  of  endless  and  glorious  hope  stretched  over  all 
the  sorrows  and  conflicts  and  burdens  of  this  mortal  life  1  If  it  is,  then  I  charge 
you  in  God's  name  and  Christ's  name  to  send  them  the  Gospel.  Try  the  question 
by  considering  a  case  nearer  home.  It  is  true  of  your  brothers  and  sisters,  it  ia 
true  of  your  parents,  it  is  true  of  your  children,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  jmt  and  merciful  God ;  but  has  not  it  made  an  infinite  difference  to  you  when 
they  have  caught  the  sound  of  His  august  voice,  and  when  their  hearts  have  been 
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touched  by  His  infinite  lore !    Have  yon  ever  known  a  joy  like  that  ivhich 

thrilled  your  hearts  when  you  found  that  some  dear  child  of  yoois  had  lettUt  to 

love  Qod  better  than  it  loved  you  1    And  there  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and 

husbands  and  wives,  and  parents  and  children,  yonder — forget  that  they  are 

lieathen,  remember  that  they  are  men  and  women,  and  apply  to  them  the  Game 

principles  of  judgment  which  you  apply  to  those  who  are  nearest  to  you.   Bat 

there  is 

Akother  Side  to  thtb  Subject. 

Does  God  care  to  have  the  heathen  know  in  this  world  all  that  you  know  about 

Himself?     Whatever  your  speculntions  may  be  about  the  possibilities  of  the 

infinite  future,  is  not  the  heart  of  God  3reaming  to  have  His  children  home  soon! 

Does  He  want  to  wait  for  them  until  they  have  exhausted  the  years  of  this  mortal 

life  ?    Is  not  His  heart  touched  by  the  indifference  of  their  hearts  to  Himfielf ! 

We  have  not  to  do  with  great  impersonal  spiritual  laws,  we  have  to  do  with 

a  living  Person  of  immeasurable  love.    He  is  longing  to  see  the  heathen  at  Bi» 

feet ;  and  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  Crod,  here  and  now,  by  bringing  them  theie, 

shoiild  be  the  earnest  and  passionate  desire  of  every  true  and  loyal  senrant  d 

His.     I,  my  lord,  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  it  is  the 

duty  of  Christian  people   to  turn  aside  from  all  the  common  activities  of  life 

in  order  to  commit  themselves  to  that  which  is  distinctively  called  Christian 

work.    God's  commandment  is  ''exceeding  broad" — ^it  covers  all  the  provinees 

of  human  thought  and  interest ;  and  I  long  ago  came  to  the  condusion  tJiat 

the  Divine  authority  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  of  the  departments  of  hmnan 

life  without  menacing  the  supremacy  of  God  in  every  other.      For  some  of 

us  it  is  a  clear  duty  to  consecrate  most  of  our  time  and  strength  to  getting 

the  will  of  God  done  in  earthly  industry  and  commerce  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

For  some  of  us  there  are  noble  works  of  philanthropy  ;  for  others  there  aie  the 

tasks  of  local  government ;  for  others  there  are  national  politics  ;  for  others  theie 

is  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  by  the  development 

of  literature  and  art ;  but  if,  whatever  our  special  province  of  activity  may  b^ 

our  supreme  desire  is  to  get  the  will  of  God  done,  then  our  deepest  and  intense 

sympathy  will  be  attracted  by  this  great  enteiprise  which  has  this  for  its  most 

conspicuous  end.    About  many  other  schemes  in  which  we  engage  .for  the  benefit 

of  the  human  race  we  may  sometimes  be  doubtfuL    In  relieving  the  want  and 

the  sufferings  of  men,  we  cannot  help  sometimes  fearing  lest  we  may  be  lessening 

their  self-respect  and  enfeebling  the  springs  of  independence.    There  is  haidly 

any  great  political  reform,  however  just  in  its  ethical  conceptions,  howerez 

generous  in  its  aims,  which  may  not  incidentally  create  unsuspected  erUs.    Eren 

in  great  schemes  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  in  which  masj 

of  us  have  taken  a  keen  interest,  we  are  still  beset  by  the  same  doubts.   The 

school  buildings  we  are  erecting  at  great  cost  may  prove  so  unfit  for  their  jtaxfox 

fifty  years  hence  as  to  be  rather  a  hindrance  to  education  than  a  help  to  it    1^ 

methods  of  education  by  which  we  are  securing  great  immediate  advantages  roxft 

within  a  generation,  become  antiquated  and  obsolete.    But,  my  lord,  heie  ve 

are  absolutely  safe ;  to  no  tribe,  nation,  continent,  can  the  Qoepel  of  the  Loid 

Jesus  Christ  be  other  than  the  aource  of  infinite  blessing.     Here,  too^  we  u^ 

absolutely  certain  of  success ;  our  names  may  be  foxgott^  our  names  will  be 

forgotten  long  before  the  great  triumphs  of  this  enterprise  are  finally  achieved ; 

but  we  are  the  allies  of  God,  and  God  is  our  ally  in  this  great  conflict  and  we 
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are  rare  that  He  will  tiininph  at  last  over  all  tlie  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
human  race.  The  greatest  of  living  orators  once  described  England  as  the 
auguft  mother  of  free  nations  ;  it  was  a  lofty  description,  a  claim  to  immortal 
praise  and  immortal  renown.  By  our  missions  we  hope  to  win  for  her  a  more 
venerable  and  sacred  title.  In  remote  ages  we  trust  that  great  Christian  common- 
wealths and  kingdoms  in  Asia,  in  AMca,  and  in  the  South  Pacific,  will  confess 
that  from  England  they  first  received  the  elements  of  a  noble  Christian  civilisation. 
And  when  our  material  prosperity  may  have  passed  aw^ay,  and  when  our  imperial 
dominion  may  be  reduced  within  narrow  limits,  I  trust  that  the  powerful 
Christian  nations  of  future  centuries  will  confess  that  England  was  the  author  of 
their  freedom  and  of  their  faith,  of  all  that  contributed  to  the  dignity  and  to  the 
Uessedness  of  their  life  in  this  world,  and  of  the  immortal  hopes  which  irradiate 
their  eternal  future. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  ask  your  indulgence  for  one  moment  with 
a  personal  explanation.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  become,  the  medium 
of  a  rei^aest  to  one  of  our  Boyal  Princes,  who,  I  am  sure,  has  shown  himself  most 
active  in  support  of  many  good  works,  that  His  Koyal  Highness  would  preside 
at  the  opening  of  a  home.  This  day  was  appointed  for  that  ceremony  ;  it  ie, 
therefore,  obvious  that  1  shall  be  obliged  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  I  have, 
therefore,  certainly  to  my  own  great  regret,  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  farther 
attendance ;  and  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  Kemp-Welch,  will  kindly  take  the  chair. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  then  left  the  meeting,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  John 
Kesk-Wblch,  Esq.,  J.P. 

REV.  EVAN  BRYANT,  MISSIONARY  FROM  CHINA. 

Christian  friends, — ^Very  happy  reference  has  been  made  to  our  new  and 
T^orthy  Secretary.  Mr.  Dale  has  made  some  felicitous  remarks  respecting  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Thompson.  Let  me,  before  I  enter  upon  iny  special  theme,  say 
that  we  likewise,  the  missionaries,  congratulate  the  Directors  on  having  such  a 
Secretary,  who  is  not  only  intellectually  qualified  for  this  momentous  work,  but 
qualified  in  his  mighty  heart — qualified  to  govern  some  of  us  rather  wayward 
miaiionaries  who  are  apt  to  kick  now  and  then  against  regulations,  but  who  have 
hearts  to  respond  to  his  kindly  feelings.  Long  may  he  live  to  serve  our  noble 
Society,  and  through  this  Society  to  serve  our  glorious  Saviour  and  King !  The 
subject  that  I  am  expected  to  speak  on  to-day  is 

China. 
Miflsionaries  are  specialists,  and  we  are  expected  on  this  occasion  to  deal  with 
»ur  own  special  fields  of  labour.  China,  I  presume,  is  interesting  to  all  here — 
old,  middle-aged,  and  young  ;  and  it  must  be  interesting  to  all  classes.  If  the 
antiquarian  wants  topics  of  study  and  inquiry,  where  can  he  go  better  than  to 
China,  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  ? — at  least,  so  they  say.  The  statesman  also 
mu?t  feel  an  interest  in  China;  and  certainly  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  vauat  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  Chinese  people.  To  look  at  such  a 
Taut  quantity  of  humanity  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  Christians — 
Ji  Tast  number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  men  and  women,  very  much  like  ourselves, 
with  hearts  to  feel,  with  sins  to  carry  on  their  shoulders,  with  corruption  per* 
meatmg  their  hearts,  with  desires  for  better  things,  with  grand  and  glorious  hopes 
of  better  things  here,  and  infinitely  better  things  hereafter.     Sir  Rutherford 
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Alcocki  the  latest  authority  I  have  seen,  has  stated  that  China  contaiiu  400 
millions  of  people.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  a  missionaiy  that  the 
population  is  240  millions.  I  do  not  know  which  statement  is  coirect ;  bat  at 
4my  rate,  the  number  is  oyerwhelming,  and  we  nussionaries  have  to  go  from 
town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  meeting  with  these 
people  everywhere ;  and  our  hearts  are  sad  sometimes  when  we  ask  ouiselresy 
when  are  these  mighty  millions  to  be  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Chxist) 
There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  You  go  and  ask  lepiesentatiTei  of 
Great  Britain  what  they  think  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  always  spetk  veiy 
highly  of  them.  Qo  to  the  intelligent,  fair-minded  merchants,  and 
they  will  admit  to  you  that  they  are  made  to  feel  eveiy  day  of 
their  life  in  China,  that  the  Chinese  are  equal  to  them  as  merchants  in  ereiy 
respect ;  their  scholars  are  men  of  splendid  minds ;  and  even  the  lower  daasefl, 
^ho,  perhaps,  have  never  learned  to  read  a  single  word,  are  men  of  keen,  strong, 
able  intellect ;  and  when  we  can  get  these  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  hare  a 
grand  nation  bowing  at  His  footstool  to  adore  Him, — ^whether  they  be  200,000,000 
or  400,000,000 ;  and,  then,  sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to  think  that  our  Lord  Him- 
self will  feel  somewhat  satisfied.    There  is  a 

Qbeat  Need  of  Chbibtian  Wobk 

in  this  mass  of  humanity.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  details  on  this  point 
I  pass  it  over  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  need  is  very  great  of  Christian  work  in 
that  vast  Empire.  Look  at  their  condition  intellectually :  they  are  slaves  to  the 
past,  not  only  to  Confucius  and  some  noble  sages  who  lived  in  his  time  and 
previous  to  liim,  but  slaves  to  scholars  who  lived  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  years  after  Confucius.  They  are  slaves  intellectually  to  these  men, 
and  they  think  it  the  greatest  presumption  to  look  forward  to  anything  noUer  or 
purer  than  their  own  teachers  have  taught  them  in  ages  gone  by.  In  apite  of 
some  amount  of  literature  and  learning,  an  intense  ignorance  prevails  throoghout 
the  empire,  and  gross  darkness  covers  the  land.  Look  at  them  religiously ;  there  i<  a 
great  need  of  Christian  work  among  them  on  this  account  The  Chinese  have  th^r 
religion,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  mixture.  On  the  one  hand  they  seem  to  be  without 
any  God  at  all— they  seem  to  be  in  the  iron  gra«p  of  fate,  and  fate  only ;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  can  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  gods,  and  almost  as  many  go^U 
as  there  are  men  in  the  empire,  and  they  believe  themselves  to  be  subjected  to 
the  caprice  of  these  innumerable  gods.  Then  tliink  of  them,  again,  as  r^aid? 
the  comfort,  and  blessing,  and  help  to  bear  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  life,  which 
they  ought  to  receive  from  their  religion.  Though  they  have  gods,  and  templea,  and 
shrines  innumerable,  they  have  told  me  hundreds  of  times  that  in  those  temples 
and  before  those  gods,  and  around  those  shrines,  they  never  get  comfort  to  their 
sorrowing  hearts — ^they  never  receive  help  under  the  burdens  and  trials  of  lif<J- 
Look  at  them  again  with  regard  to  the  future  world.  There  is,  in  the  laip^ 
majority  of  Chinese,  a  belief  in  a  future  life  ;  they  believe  that  the  souls  of  men 
survive  death — ^but  what  do  they  think  they  have  in  store  in  looking  into  the 
future  ?  They  have  no  hope  of  entering  into  a  better  world— no  hope  of 
entering  into  something  which  they  can  enjoy  better  than  this  life.  No ;  the 
common  belief  of  the  Chinese  is  this — that  men  when  they  die  go  right  down  l^ 
Hades,  which  means  something  very  much  like  hell,  and  they  are  to  I* 
tormented  in  various  forma — for  how  long  nobody  knows — and  tiien  to  coac 
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'    back  into  this  stage  in  yarious  forms — ^men  perhaps  as  women,  and  women 

perhaps  as  men,  if  tliey  have  been  pretty  good  in  the  previous  life ;  or,  men  and 

vomea  come  back  in  other  forms,  such  as  the  form  of  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  pig,  a  dogi 

a  donkey,  or  a  cat    I  am  not  exaggerating  these  things  before  you.    They  are 

represented  in  the  popular  books  scattered  throughout  the  empire.    They  may  1  e 

seen  in  pictures  along  the  streets  in  various  towns  of  China.    On  the  walls  of 

Eonkow  I  have  seen  the  picture  of  a  young  woman  thrashing  her  mother-in-law^ 

-anti  another  picture  representing  the  same  young  lady,  having  made  a  visit  to 

bell,  tormented  right  well  there,  then  having  the  privilege  of  coming  back  to 

this  world  in  the  form  of  a  dignified  donkey.    That  is  the  condition  of  things 

amongst  the  great  masses  of  China — ^no  Qod,  and  yet  innumerable  gods ;  no 

help,  no  comfort,  no  consolation,  no  life.     Looking  into  the  future,  there  is 

nothing  to  lift  them  up,  or  to  give  them  consolation  in  such  a  view  as  that. 

We  are  tiying  to  work  among  people  of  that  kind,  and 

Ous  FAaunss  are  now  vert  Great 

ai  compared  with  what  they  were  some  years  ago.    We  can  now  travel  through- 
out China  wherever  we  like,  with  our  passports  in  our  pockets,  and  very  often 
thej  never  come  out    A  few  years  ago  that  was  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  in  China  ; 
^ut  we  can  now  go  wherever  we  like,  and  preach  the  Qospel  in  all  the  towns  and 
Tillages  of  the  land.    We  have  also  the  right  to  reside  in  a  great  many  places, 
and  there  are  some  places  in  which,  though  we  have  no  right  to  reside,  the 
[•^^ople  tolerate  the  residence  of  missionaries  amongst  them  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  a  great  many  more  towns  and  cities  which  will  be  open  to  the  mission- 
Aries  when  we  have  means  to  send  them  there.    We  have  likewise  great  facilities 
^OT  travelling.    The  means  of  travelling  are  very  numerous — canals,  rivers,  creeks 
and  lakes,  and  boats,  which  are  on  the  whole  very  comfortable.   There  is  only  one 
thing  more  I  would  say  on  this,  and  that  is,  that  in  travelling  in  China  you  need 
boundless  patience  ;  and  if  you  have  any  impatient  creature  over  here,  send  him 
to  China  for  a  few  years,  and  I  warrant  you  he  will  come  back  a  most  patient  indi- 
TulnaL     People  are   always  ready  to  listen  to  us.      I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
i^^omparison  exactly,  between  you  and  them,  here  to-day.     I  thought,  for  a 
.'lioment  that  I  was  back  in  China  again,  for  they  make  a  rare  noise  sometimes 
^uen  we  are  speaking  to  them ;  the  fact  is,  they  do  not  like  everything  that 
^^'c  say.    Their  patience  is  not  so  much  tried  as  their  taste ;  but  their  tastes  are 
'■metimes  very  much  offended.    Do  you  know  why  ?    It  is  the  old,  old  story. 
^Vhen  we  preach  about  the  Fatherhood  of  Qod  to  them,  they  listen  with  all  their 
Riiudand  soul ;  the  idea  is  charming  to  them.  When  we  speak  of  the  goodness,  the 
^joliness,  the  righteousness,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Father — ^why,  I  have  seen 
ci'Ugregations  rapt  in  attention  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  congregation  in  this 
'  untT}'.    But  when  I  have  been  preaching  for  an  hour  on  a  theme  like  that,  and 
ii»en  pass  on  to  that  other  theme — the  Christ  crucified — I  have  seen  my  congrega- 
tion going  out  almost  to  a  man,  stamping  their  feet  with  wrath  and  fiiry.    What 
i-i  it— the  offence  of  the  cross  !    Yes,  the  cross  is  offensive  to  them,  but  we  make 
iio  compromise.    A  Chinaman  has  come  to  me  more  than  once,  calmly,  quietly 
^ad  respectfully,  and  has  said,  "Teacher,  preach  to  us  about  God,  the  Creator  ; 
preach  to  us  about  Qod,  the  Father ;  preach  to  us  these  grand  and  glorious  things, 
and  we  like  to  here  about  them ;  but  do  not  mention  the  name  of  Jesus."    Think 
yuu  that  we  can  compromise  1    No.    Tliey  say  to  us,  "  It  is  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
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perpetually."    ^  Yes,"  we  have  to  aay,  "  Jesus  to-day,  Jeens  to-morrow,  and  Jenv 
for  ever."    They  are  prepared  to  listen  to  us.    Come  with  me  to 

Hasjlow, 
to  any  point  among  its  800,000  inhabitants,  and  I  will  get  you  a  oongr^gftiioQ 
anywhere  you  please — ^at  the  door  of  a  poor  shanty,  in  the  tea-shop^  along  the 
busiest  portions  of  the  streets,  on  the  riverside,  or  in  the  temples,  if  you  wilL  And 
as  for  selling  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  they  seem  to  be  wonderfully  eager  for  them 
— at  any  rate  they  buy  them  very  freely.  I  have  sometimes  gone  out  on  a  journey 
of  three  weeks'  duration,  preaching  to  thousands  every  day,  and  selling  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  portions  of  Scriptures,  besides  innumerable  tracts.  What  tiucs 
it  all  mean  ?  Don't  you  imagine  that  it  all  means  that  there  is  a  great  lon^^  for 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Don't  you  think  it  means  that  they  are  yearning  for 
the  salvation  which  we  are  preaching  to  them.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  curiosity  to  hear  what 
a  foreign  devil  has  to  say.  That  is  to  say,  they  look  upon  us  as  something  oatstde 
themselves,  as  a  great  curiosity  to  them ;  they  are  curious  to  hear  us  speak  ;  and  they 
come  for  that  very  purpose.  Very  occasionally  do  we  meet  with  anything  different 
from  that  We  preach  in  our  chapels,  and  get  them  there  in  crowds.  My  friend 
and  coUei^e  opened  the  mission  at  Hankow  twenty  years  ago,  and  firom  that  day 
xmtil  now,  we  have  never  lacked  congregations  in  our  chapels,  whether  at  morning, 
noon,  or  night.  I  feel  this — ^that  whenever  we  go  through  China  we  can  ahny$ 
command  audiences.  Our  chapels  are  full ;  when  we  go  to  the  temples  they  are 
crammed  also ;  but,  mark  you,  it  is  to  listen  to  the  foreigner  from  curioeitT 
and  not  from  a  sense  of  deep  want.  It  is  a  very  important  consideiation 
for  us — ^that  we  have  the  means  and  right  of  traveUing  and  lesidenee,  and 
people  always  ready  to  hear  us  preach,  even  though  they  do  not  come  to  hear  for 
the  love  of  the  QospeL    But, 

What  is  the  Result  of  oxm  Laboubs? 

Some  one  said  the  other  day,  ''  An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  " — I  do  not  know 
how  many — "  pounds  of  theory."  Now  1  am  going  to  introduce  a  few  futs  tu 
you.  The  result  in  China  has  been  something  like  this.  We  have  about  15,000 
or  16,000  converts,  men  and  women,  in  connection  with  our  Christian  charche^ 
throughout  the  empire.  In  Hankow  and  neighbourhood  we  have  about  700  of  the^e 
people.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them,  not  only  in  Hankow,  but  also  in 
Tientsin,  in  Peking,  and  elsewhere,in  connection  with  our  own  and  other  churches ; 
and,  speaking  generally,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  a  band  of  noble  Christian 
men  and  women.  Of  course  there  are  some  amongst  them  who  are  very  poor  onee ; 
but  there  are  some  poor  Christians  in  this  country  too.  The  great  minority  ara 
remarkably  good  men  and  women,  and  some  few  are  exceptionally  good.  Ton 
naturally  look  at  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  expecting  certain  definite 
results.  Christianity  is  to  make  some  changes  in  men  and  women  in  this  worMi 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in  China.  Look  at  it  as  a  transforming 
power.  We  see,  in  going  through  the  streets  of  Hankow,  many  vile  dens,  dens  of 
iniquity,  scenes  of  corruption.  Amongst  these  we  find  men  who  have  spent  many 
years  of  their  lives  indulging  their  lowest  nature  to  its  utmost  extent ;  men  vh^* 
have  been  guilty  of  aU  sorts  of  evil ;  who  have  been  dxunkardsy  given  up  to 
gambling,  thieving,  fighting,  to  all  forms  of  debauchery,  and  to  opium-smoking 
for  a  great  many  years.  We  meet  with  men  of  that  kind  in  our  chapels ;  they 
come,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  hear  what  the  foreigner  has  to  say  i  some  v^ 
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is  canied  home  to  them — a  word  about  Jesns  Chiiaty  the  Sayionr  of  men.  This 
also  happens  in  the  streets.  Not  long  ago  I  met  a  man,  fax  off  from  Hankow,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street — a  yotmg  man— coming  to  me,  and  asking  me  if  the  tale 
we  told  was  tmel  ^What  talel"  Tasked.  "The  tale  that  Jesns  can 
6aTe  sinners."  ^  Oh  ! "  said  that  young  man,  ^  teacher,  mj  sins  are  very  heayjr — 
can  Jesns  saye  me  ?  "  Tliat  man  wants  to  know  if  there  is  a  possibility  for  him 
to  be  sared.  It  is  no  use  hesitating  and  saying,  "  1  think  you  may ;  perhaps 
He  win  save  you."  The  question  comes  home,  "  Can  He  save  me  ? "  and  we  say 
"Yes."  In  the  chapel  of  Hankow  we  had  a  man,  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  spent  more  than  twenty  years,  living  a  life  of  the  utmost  degradation. 
He  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  he  followed  ^e  missionary  into  the  back  room, 
which,  by  courtesy,  is  caUed  the  vestry,  and  said, ''  Teacher,  is  this  true,  that 
TOQ  have  been  telling  us  to-day  f  Can  Jesus  save  me  1 "  The  missionary  said, 
*^  Yes,  He  can  save  you.  Jesus  is  almighty  to  save,  and  can  save  to  the  utter- 
masf  '<  Oh,**  said  the  man,  '^  I  am  a  drinker,  a  gambler,  a  thief^  a  debauchee. 
I  am  a  poor  opium-smoker.  I  am  all  that  is  bad.  Can  Jesus  save  me  ? "  '^  Yes," 
.said  the  missionary,  **  Jesus  can  save  you."  And  down  on  their  knees  they  go, 
there,  in  that  dirty,  miserable  little  room,  in  prayer  to  God  ;  and  wiU  you  believe 
it,  that  man  got  up  from  his  knees  a  changed  man,  a  new  man  entering  upon 
a  new  life  !  He  was  with  us  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  he  thought  that  he 
should  like  to  go  home ;  so  he  came  and  said,  ''  Teacher,  I  should  like  to 
.'<^>  home  and  tell  my  wife  and  friends  and  relations  what  the  Gospel  has 
•lone  for  me."  He  went  home,  and  the  people  could  hardly  recognise  him, 
be  was  so  changed.  He  was  now  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  while 
tonnerly  he  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  demon.  He  went  home,  and  began  to 
talk  to  them.  He  told  them  about  God's  infinite  love  to  a  perishing 
world.  He  told  them  about  Jesus  Christ  coming  &om  heaven  to  live 
,1  beaatif ul  life,  and  to  die  an  awful  death  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  how  that 
Jesns  rose  from  the  grave,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  ;  and,  after  forty  days, 
a-scended  to  heaven  to  be  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  declared  these 
facts,  and  then  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  changing  men's  hearts,  in 
renewing  their  souk,  and  helping  them  to  be  good.  This  story  charmed  the 
people,  and,  in  two  days,  some  four  or  five  families  in  that  small  village  were  so 
moved  that  they  brought  their  idols  and  all  their  paraphernalia,  cast  the  whole 
concern  at  the  man's  feet,  and  said, ''  Go  back  to  Hankow  and  tell  the  missionary 
to  come  here  quickly  to  tell  us' more  of  this  thing."  The  missionary  went,  as  you 
may  imagine,  with  great  joy,  but  stiU  with  some  anxiety,  and  a  native  preacher 
accompanied  him.  They  arrived  at  the  village  after  some  days'  journey,  and 
there  everything  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  He  said,  **  What  ia  the  meaning  of 
tbL.  I  You  know  nothing  about  Christianity ;  you  know  nothing  about  the 
ifcligion  of  Jesus.  Wliat  does  this  mean  1 "  "  Ah,"  said  the  poor  villagers,  "  it  is 
true  we  know  very  little  about  the  religion  of  Jesus,  except  what  this  good  man 
has  told  us  ;  but  we  know  this,  that  a  religion  which  can  change  a  man,  as  your 
religion  has  changed  this  man,  must  be  from  Heaven,  and  that  is  the  religion  we 
want"  Yes,  that  ia  logic  for  you.  Now  take  another  case  of  a  young  man,  whom 
I  know  very  intimately,  and  who  has  turned  out  to  be 

A  N0BL£  COMPAHION  TO  ONE  OF  OUB  COLFOBTXUBS. 

He  had  an  old  father,  and  they  both  agreed,  very  much  like  the  Sadducees  and 
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Pharisees  of  old,  on  one  point — ^namely,  to  persecate  and  reyile  the  Chzistians 
and  the  missionaries ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  that  young  man  was  indaoed  to 
come  and  hear  the  Gospel  in  one  of  those  Tillages  ;  God's  mighty  Spirit  used  tliat 
Gospel  to  change  that  young  man's  heart ;  he  gave  himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by-and-by  work  was  found  for  him,  and  he  has  turned  out  nobly.  Just  before 
leaving  China  we  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  old  nun 
came  and  told  me  a  tale  like  this :  *^  Ah,  teacher  !  I  know  that  there  is  among 
you  that  which  you  call  the  Holy  Spirit"  I  said  to  the  old  man,  *<  How  do  toq 
know  that  ]  Of  course,  you  have  heard  us  preach  it ;  but  how  do  you  know  tkt 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Holy  Spirit  amongst  us  ? "  '^  Ah,"  said  he,  *^  I  know 
that  no  other  power  could  change  my  son  as  he  has  been  changed,  but  that  vhick 
you  call  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  old  man  is  yet  a  heathen  ;  but  he  has  told  oi 
again  and  again  his  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  amongst  us.  Our 
native  assiBtant  told  the  old  man  one  day,  '*  You  had  better  get  rid  of  your  idoL^ 
and  your  ancestors'  tablet,  and  your  incense,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  idolatry 
from  your  house.  Sweep  out  your  house  clean,  or  be  sure  the  Holy  Ghost  vnJIl 
not  come  to  you."  ''  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  do  not  see  that,  you  know, 
because  the  Holy  Ghost  did  come  into  my  house  and  changed  the  heart  of  my 
son,  idols  and  idolatry  notwithstanding."  So  much  for  the  transformatioiL  of 
character.  We  have  a  good  many  instances  of  that  sort  I  could  also  tell  you  of 
their 

COXBECBATION  TO  THE  LoBD's  SeBVICE, 

and  that  at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  themselves.  We  have  an  old  man  tbere 
in  Hankow,  who  has  been  a  Christian  for  well-nigh  thirty  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  went  up  to  Hankow,  and  he  was  offered,  as  a  secretary  in  our 
English  Consulate — for  he  was  a  graduate — somewhere  about  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  By  this  time  he  would  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Consulate.  He  came  to  my  coDeagne 
as  a  Christian  from  Shanghai,  and  took  part  in  preaching  the  Gospel  every  day. 
How  much  do  you  think  he  got  for  it  ? — somewhere  about  twelve  dollars  a  montk 
And  from  that  day  until  now  he  has  remained  at  that  work,  contented  for  thoee 
wages  to  work,  and  work  hard,  for  his  Saviour  and  Lord.  Take  another  case 
A  man  has  been  a  deacon  in  our  church  for  the  last  ten  years.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  engaged  in  preaching,  taking  trips  with  us  through  the  country,  but  never 
receiving  a  cent  for  his  labours,  not  even  his  food.  He  prefei^red  to  keep  all 
that  out  of  sight  completely,  so  that  his  -countrymen  could  not  say  he  wa? 
accompanying  the  foreigners  for  any  pecuniary  gain  to  himself.  That  man 
showed  us  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist  I  have  heaid 
him  preach  to  the  heathen,  sermons  that  thrilled  me  many  a  time — a  mac 
unquestionably  of  mighty  power.  We  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  we  want  a  natire 
assistant ;  will  you  take  this  position  ? "  He  said,  "  Not  just  yet ;  I  want  to  cany 
on  my  own  work  a  little  while  longer,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  save  just  enou^'b 
to  keep  me  and  my  good  wife,  that  I  may  devote  my  whole  time  to  preaching 
the  Gospel  free  of  all  charge  to  the  Society."  Just  before  I  left  Hankow,  twelve 
months  ago,  that  man  came  forward  and  took  the  situation  of  a  paid  natire 
agent  free  of  all  charge!*.  Just  look  at  that  fact  in  the  face.  Here  you  hare  a 
Chinaman,  who  loves  the  dollar  as  much  as  an  American  does,  and  he  can 
give  up  everything,  and  devote  himself  day  after  day  to  preaching  in  oai 
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hcipital  in  Hankow,  and  trying  to  teach  the  patients  the  way  of  everlasting  life. 
The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  is  operating  in  the  hearts  of  the  women,  too.  There  is  a 
woman  with  us  in  Hankow,  very  quiet,  gentle,  and  kind.  I  have  known  her 
erer  since  I  went  to  China.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  we  wanted  a 
kind  of  Bible-woman,  to  look  after  a  few  little  girls  who  were  willing  to  come  to 
our  school,  and  to  visit  the  wives  of  the  converts,  who  were  unwilling,  at  that 
time,  to  attend  our  services.  She  was  then  receiving  twelve  dollars  a  month  in 
the  service  of  an  English  lady.  Her  position  was  a  very  good  one.  Well,  we 
wanted  this  worker.  Where  could  we  find  her  ?  We  had  only  two  women  to 
choose  from  ;  and  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  two,  that  we  could  look  upon  as  in 
any  way  fit  for  the  work.  We  talked  over  matters  with  our  native  brethren,  and 
they  agreed  that  she  was  the  only  woman.  Would  she  come  1  What  could  we 
dve  her  ]  Six  dollars  a  month  was  all  we  could  offer  her.  Would  she  give  up 
her  twelve  dollars  and  her  easy,  quiet  position,  with  Fcarcely  anything  to  do  but 
be  the  companion  of  a  nice,- kind  English  lady,  and  would  she  take  the  six  dollars 
and  become  a  hard  worker,  suffering  shame  and  disgrace  amongst  her  countrymen 
for  Christ  ?  We  put  the  question  to  her,  and  she  said  she  would,  and  she  has  not 
swerved  from  that  path  from  that  day  till  now.  There  is  not  only  consecration, 
^Tit  there  is  also  a  wonderful  spiritual  taste  created  amongst  them,  seen  in 

Love  for  the  Sgbiftxtres. 

All  over  the  world  is  it  not  so  I  When  men  come  under  the  power  of  Christ, 
nnder  the  mighty  dominion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  there  not  everywhere  a  wonder- 
ful taste  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  created  in  their  minds  and  hearts  ?  Such  is  the 
case  in  China.  They  have  also  a  wonderful  fiiith  in  prayer.  We  had  a  widow 
lining  forty  miles  from  Hankow.  Both  her  sons  were  Christians,  and  one  died. 
A  little  girl  was  with  her — ^betrothed  to  the  remaining  son,  the  child  of  heathen 
1  arents.  The  father-in-law  and  all  the  relatives  were  dead  against  this  widow  on 
account  of  her  Christianity,  and  persecuted  her  on  every  hand.  They  took  away 
the  Httle  girl  who  had  been  betrothed  to  her  son,  and  went  so  far  as  to  beg  the 
litUc  girl  to  commit  suicide,  so  that  they  might  have  some  groimd  for  revenging 
themselves  upon  the  poor  widow.  But  the  little  girl  did  not  see  it  exactly,  and 
'jhe  refused.  We  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  see  the  father-in-law,  but  they 
foond  it  utterly  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  refused  to  see  them, 
and  they  were  threatened  that  if  they  came  to  his  house  they  would  be  beaten. 
What  was  to  be  done  1  They  came  back  one  after  the  other.  Three  of  our 
hrethren  thought,  in  their  deepest  hearts,  as  to  what  they  should  do  ;  and  they  said 
**  human  power  flails,  &c.";  and,  of  course,  where  man  fails — what  then  ?  There  is  a 
^  in  heaven.  Those  brethren  met  one  evening  to  pray  over  the  matter  ;  and  they 
^ew  that  not  only  must  they  pray,  but  they  must  work,  and  so  on  their  knees 
they  conceived  and  wrote  a  letter.  That  letter  was  steeped  in  the  prayers  of  three 
Chinamen  in  Hankow,  and  it  was  sent  quietly  away,  and  reached  the  home  of  the 
old  patriarch.  The  old  man  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  threw  it  down  on  the  table, 
and  8aid,  ^  I  never  had  such  a  letter  in  all  my  life.  I  have  no  face,  no  face ! " — 
that  is  what  a  Chinaman  says  when  he  is  inexpressibly  ashamed  of  himself.  He 
*ent  for  his  son  and  showed  him  this  letter,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to  go 
instantly  and  restore  the  little  girl  to  her  mother-in-law,  so  that  they  might  have 
peace.  In  this  case  human  messengers  failed  ;  but  those  three  brethren  in  Han* 
kow  went  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  and  steeped  their  letter  in  prayer,  and  sent  it 


_-^ 
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in  faith  to  fke  old  man,  and  the  great  God  in  heav^  overraled  tiiat  to  mdt  tin 
old  man's  heart    Another  word  as  to  the  power  of 

Sptritual  Illuminatioh 

of  Christianity  there.    These  are  the  things  that  we  might  expect.    Jesus  Christ 

has  come  to  be  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world,  and  we  find  that  to  be  the 

case  in  China.    Now  and  again,  in  going  through  the  conntrj,  we  find  old  men 

and  old  women,  with  their  dull  feu^es  and  duller  eyes,  indicating  that  the  light 

of  intellect  is  almost  blotted  out    These  people  hear  us  preach.    God's  mighty 

Spirit  lays  hold  of  them,  and  His  truth  is  carried  home  to  them,  and  light  and 

life  are  generated  in  their  old  hearts.    When  that  has  been  done  a  light  is 

kindled  therein,  and  that  light  is  showing  itself  in  their  faces  and  in  their  eyes. 

Again  and  again  my  colleague,  Mr.  Griffith  John,  has  seen  this  with  me;  and  irehaTe 

talked  scores  of  times  on  this  point    *'  Oh,"  he  has  said,  ''  it  is  worth  while 

ooming  here  if  only  to  see  sights  of  this  kind — dull,  dark  old  men  and  women 

quickened  anew,  and  to  see  in  their  yery  faces  and  eyes  the  light  of  life  shiningi 

and  shining  brightly."    A  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age  had  been  a 

convert  several   years.     He  had  often  heard  us  pray  and  preach  about  light 

Divine,  and  felt  that  he  should  like  to  enjoy  that  light    Instead  of  coming  to  us 

missionaries  or  to  the  native  preachers,  he  one  night  went  on  his  knees  in  prayer 

about  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  seek  that  light.    He  prayed  on  till  four  in  the  moming, 

yet  it  was  dark.    He  remained  on  his  knees  still  praying  for  light,  until  about  sii 

o'clock  ;  and  when  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  East,  he  got  up  from  hia  knees  and 

said,  "  Jesus  has  given  me  lighf    He  was  filled  with  an  influx  ol  Hght  from 

heaven,  having  prayed  for  it  the  whole  night  long.    I  heard  that  young  man 

in  one  of  our  church  meetings  declaring  tiiat  fact ;  and  to  see  and  hear  him  iras 

quite  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  genuineness  of  the  fact    The  words  that  he 

uttered  were  ringing  with  genuineness,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  their  tnitL 

Every  Chinaman  and  woman  in  that  little  chapel  on  Sunday  morning  felt  that 

there  was  a  divine  reality  about  all  he  said  ;  and  if  you  c«uld  have  sem  his  fMot— 

that  face  was  beautifully  illumined  with  the  light  which  he  had  received  in  his 

own  heart  from  the  great  Spirit  of  light    I  had  seen  that  before  in  South  Waks, 

and  I  had  seen  it  in  England,  and  I  had  seen  it  in  China  amcmg  CbiBamat 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  touch  upon,  the  support  that  it  gir^ 

in 

Trial  and  Sobbow. 

I  have  known  Chinamen  and  women  in  great  trials,  and  I  have  seen  them  symper 
thising  with  one  another,  and  with  us — a  new  feature  in  China  ;  and  &ey  hare 
told  me  again  and  again  they  have  been  conseious  of  the  support  of  God's 
Spirit  in  their  trials  and  sorows.  And  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  is  the  same  thing 
— ^they  die  in  hope ;  yes  lome  of  them  die  j  oyfolly  and  triumphantly.  Thb  is  qjoste 
anew  thing.  You  know  very  well  that  the  Chinese  have  had  agood  deal  of  some 
sort  of  religion  for  generations  past,  but  they  have  had  no  help  in  their  tiod}le^ 
and  trials,  no  power  to  overcome  sin,  and  no  real  uplifting  hope  far  the  fntue.  1 
ask  you  to-day,  in  view  of  these  few  simple  £MtB,  to  pray  for  your  mamaoaB» 
there,  that  we  may  be  more  and  more  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wtth  Hit 
mighty  power  for  our  work,  and  to  pray  for  our  native  converts,  that  they  nay  he 
sustained  in  their  £uth,  strengthened  day  by  day  for  the  battle  of  life  for  Cluvt 
And  then  I  adc  you  to  remember  that  our  Society  is  in  debt    Get  the  Society 
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ont  of  debt,  and  give  U3  something  more  to  carry  on  the  great  work  that  tlie 
Directors  are  resolved  to  enter  npon  in  this  coming  decade.  And  then,  yonng  men, 
jind  women  too,  oh,  may  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  think 
what  you  can  do  by  way  of  consecrating  yourselves  to  this  work  to  take  part  in 
the  e?angeliBation  of  China,  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  heathen  field 
and  thereby  hasten  the  coming  of  that  blessed  day,  when  Jesus  shall  reign  over  the 
whole  globe,  and  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  whole  world  shall  yidd  to  Him 
rest  on  Him,  love  and  obey  Him  ? 

Rev.  R.  BoBiNBOK  :  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  introductory  words  for  the 
next  speaker.  This  is  the  first  time  that  oar  Central  African  Mission  has  been 
rtpresented  on  this  platform,  and  the  representative  of  that  mission,  Mr.  Hore 
ii  one  of  our  African  missionary  heroes.  He  went  out  with  the  first  pioneer  party 
for  the  whole  weary  journey  of  800  miles  from  the  coast  to  the  lake,  to  Ujiii 
where  Stanley  found  out  Livingstone.  The  providence  of  God  called  him  to  part 
in  a  very  short  time  with  two  of  his  devoted  fellow-labourers,  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  John  Thomson  and  Arthur  Dodgshun,  our  hallowed  miadonary.  Our 
friend,  Mr.  Hore,  was  then  left  comparatively  alone,  having  no  one  with  him  but 
our  devoted  young  brother,  Mr.  Hutley.  But  they  were  not  alone,  for  Mr.  Hore 
knew  that  God  was  with  them,  and  so,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  found  a  mission  station  at  Ujiji,  and  to  navigate  the  lake  in  his  little 
})oat ;  he  got  at  the  people  on  the  shores  and  conciliated  them,  and  won  them 
with  no  other  weapons  than  his  winsome  words  and  Christian  conduct.  And 
further,  he  has  added  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  for  he  has  found  out  that 
the  true  outlet  of  Tanganyika  is  the  River  Lukuga ;  and  now  he  lias  come  home  to 
-dve  the  Directors  the  benefit  of  hia  knowledge  and  experience,  but  he  is  eager  to 
^'o  back  again  to  put  a  little  steamer  on  the  lake  and  continue  the  evangelistic 
work.  Now  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  come — ^while  as  a  skilled  navi- 
>riitor  he  knows  he  is  quite  competent  to  take  observations  on  Lake  Tanganyika 
lie  docs  not  feel  he  is  equally  competent  to  make  observations  in  Exeter  Hall  and 
^0  he  has  written  a  little  narrative  which  he  is  going  to  read,  and  we  want  you  to 
listen  to  it,  remembering  that  it  is  the  interesting  portion  of  a  missionary  sailor's 
ly^t  and  so  I  ask  for  him  a  warm  welcome  and  patient  attention. 

MR.  E.  C.  HORE,  FROil  LiKE  TANGANYIKA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Grentlemen, — I  am  asked  to  support  the  resolution 
J  hat  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  I  think  Mr.  Dale  has  already,  from  the 
very  firm  basis  of  the  home  foundation,  given  you  full  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
you  should  pass  this  resolution  ;  but  our  friend  Mr.  Bryant  has  sprung  up  on  the 
Asiatic  side  with  such  vigorous  help  that  I  think,  if  it  is  only  to  square  matters  up 

1  little,  the  resolution  might  well  get  another  support  from  Central  Africa ^if 

it  is  but  a  feeble  support — ^if  it  is  but  a  "  day  of  small  things  "  out  there  yet,  you 
vill,  I  am  sure,  if  you  pass  this  resolution,  believe  with  me  that  it  is  a  promise 
of  f,Teater  things  to  come,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  day  when  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  shall  been  taken  possession  of  in  God's  name.  I  have  no 
hiAtory  to  tell  you  of  schook  and  chapeL?  built  or  Chiistian  communities 
established,  but  I  can  tell  you  of 

A  Road  Opened  into  the  Heart  of  Africa, 

^stations  founded  there,  of  slavery  crushed  under  foot — and  of  many  tribes  in 
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the  heart  of  Africa  ready  and  willing  to  hear  the  sound  oi  the  Oofipd.   I  liare 
come  from  the  swamps  and  jangles  of  Central  Africa,  from  the  veiy  heart  of 
heathenism  and  darkness,  from  the  graves  of  my  brethren  who  fell  there,  and 
from  the  African  homes  of  the  six  brave  men  who  are  still  toiling  ont  there  vitk 
earnest  and  tme  purpose.    They  have  sent  me  to  tell  you  God  is  blessing  His 
work  in  Central  Africa,  to  tell  you  that  the  harvest  is  very  great  and  that  they 
want  more  help.    Further,  I  come  from  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  who  are 
crying  out  for  missionaries  to  come  and  live  amongst  them,  and  whoee  last  words 
to  me  were,  **  Master,  come  back  soon,  and  bring  some  more  of  your  brethren 
with  you."    Nearly  four  years  ago  we  started  from  Zanzibar,  with  600  mileB  of 
swamp  and  jungle  between  us  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  enthusiastic  and  deter- 
mined, in  actual  contact  with  the  work  and  its  difficulties  and  encouragement'!. 
That  road  was  the  century-old  slave-path  that  lay  between  Livingstone  and  the 
coast  during  his  dreary  waiting  at  Ujiji.    Thank  Gfod  !  it  is  now  the  road,  with 
five  mission  stations  on  it — to  the  great  Lake,  with  another  station  on  its  western 
shore,  and  our  two  mission-boats  navigating  its  waters.    We  started  with  120 
bullocks  and  eight  carts  and  wagons.    For  five  months  we  fought,  axe  in  hand, 
through  forest  and  jungle,  working  sometimes  a  whole  day  to  cut  through  half  a 
mile  of  road  ;  but  an  enemy  appeared  in  our  midst,  and  our  120  bullocks  (one  by 
one)  dropped  down  under  the  fatal  little  isette  fly.    We  had  to  wait  a  bit,  and, 
reorganising  our  caravan,  we  turned  our  faces  once  more  westward,  with  24(^ 
native  African  porters  carrying  our  stores.    Borne  of  the  difficulties  of  the  war 
were  very  great— wading  up  to  our  necks  in  swamp,  or  creeping  through  low 
tunnels  of  thorny  jungle.    We  often  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march  to  drop 
down  utterly  exhausted ;  but  the  one  great  object  of  our  work  kept  us  goin^ 
through  alL    No  small  part  of  our  work  was  the  management  of  these  240  wild 
children.    Many  of  these  faithful  men  are  much  attached  to  us,  and  it  is  no  small 
success  that  we  are  now  able,  with  confidence,  to  entrust  the  caravan  of  supply 
which  is  about  starting  for  Ujiji  to  the  sole  convoy  of  African  natives.    Two  of 
our  devoted  brethren  only  survived  that  march  to  die  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Ujiji.    They  wore  themselves  out  in  the  service,  and  I  bear  witnes 
before  you  this  day  that  they  were  liEdthful  unto  the  end — desiring  that  they 
might  be  so  spent,  if  only  the  Qospel  standard  might  be  planted  in  Central 
Africa.    But  I  must  get  along  the  road  more  rapidly  now  and  land  you  at  once  at 

Thb  Capital  of  the  Qrsat  Chief  Mibaicbo. 

He  received  us  in  a  friendly  spirit,  asked  for  one  of  us  to  live  with  him,  and 
has  afforded  every  facility  for  the  settlement  of  those  brethren  who  were  in  doe 
time  sent  there.  You  have  heard  of  the  troubles  caused  by  or  attributed  to 
Miiambo.  Natives,  Arabs,  and  Europeans  have  alike  been  too  ready  to  cry 
**  Mirambo  I "  in  case  of  robberies  or  failures  of  expeditions.  Mirambo  (in 
personal  conversation  with  me)  has  protested  bitterly  against  white  men  entering 
his  dominions  without  communicating  boldly  with  him.  His  subjects  are  IcfpK 
and  their  motto  is,  ''Those  who  are  not  for  Mirambo  are  against  him"— >hence 
difficulties  arise.  Mirambo  rules  over  a  territory  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  square 
miles  of  savage  Africa,  and,  like  other  rulers  and  annexors  in  that  continenty  ha* 
found  himself  involved  in  wars  with  African  natives ;  but  I  am  no  politician, 
and  therefore  could  never  understand  why  there  was  so  much  criticion  of 
Mirambo  for  failing  to  maintain  peace  in  such  borders,  or  secure  a  scientific 
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frontier  without  a  military  organisation.  Mirambo  is  a  total  abstainer  from 
intozicantSy  standing  alone  amongst  African  chiefs  in  that  respect.  He  is 
eamestlj  desirons  of  improving  himself  and  his  people,  and,  above  <dl,  is  anxious 
for  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  I  recommend  you  to  read  Dr.  Southon'* 
acconnt  of  the  encouraging  work  at  his  station.  Under  the  influence  of  his 
teaching  there  is  no  doubt  Mirambo  is  striving  to  control  the  warlike  spirit  of 
his  people.  Petty  ehieh  flock  to  him  to  arbitrate  their  difficulties,  and  in  more 
tlmn  one  instance  peace  with  honour  attained  in  congress  has  taken  the  place  of 
blocxlahed.    But  we  must  press  on  to 

Ujiji, 

where  Livingstone  sojourned,  and  from  whence  he  made  his  appeal  to  us  to  go 

in  and  take  possession.    There  Thomson  and  Dodgshun  lie  buried,  but  there  our 

mijijcionaries  are  now  printing  off  the  first  Central  African  alphabet  sheets.    The 

wjy  that  our  mere  presence  has  worked  upon  the  guilty  fears  of  the  Arab 

C'jlonists  of  Ujiji  is  indeed  wonderful.     The  day  we  arrived  there  the  Ujiji  slave- 

•turkei  tpos  closed.    They  have  hindered  and  opposed  us  in  every  conceivable 

way,  but  have  been  baffled  on  every  hand.    First  they  tried  to  frighten  us — it 

was  no  use.  ThomiBon  said  to  them  in  full  council — "  Kill  us,  you  may  ;  for  every 

"He  you  kill,  two  more  will  step  in  to  fill  up  the  gap.    If  I  die,  remember,  it  will 

only  give  fresh  impulse  to  our  mission."    They  well  remember  it  to  this  day,  and 

believe  that  his  words  are  coming  true.    On  one  occasion  they  armed  all  their 

principal  slaves,  and,  with  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  armed  men,  approached 

OUT  house.    Aecording  to  custom,  I  received  the  Arabs  in  a  friendly  way,  and 

^"^ked  them  to  sit  down  inside.    I  had  then  about  twenty  of  these  Arabs,  nearly 

lilling  my  principal  room.     This  was  a  critical  moment     There  were  Mr. 

Hutley  and  myself  quite  alone,  and  apparently  helpless,  in  the  hands  of  this 

Mess  crowd ;  they  completely  filled  and  surrounded  our  house.    There  were 

three  large  windows  in  this  principal  room,  just  a  yard  or  two  from  where  we 

'tood,  and  through  the  bars  of  the  windows  the  slaves  and  followers  of  the  Arabs 

]<>inted  their  guns.    With  their  fingers  on  the  triggers  they  shouted  to  their 

i^i^isten  to  give  the  word  of  command,  but  they  could  not :   some  wonderful 

power  restrained  them,  and  they  could  only  talk  excitedly  among  themselves. 

At  length  one  of  the  Arabs,  securing   the  attention  of  the  others,  said  these 

words:— « The  house  is  full  of  goods,  let  us  empty  it  now,  and  destroy  these  men 

^T  one  stroke."    The  excited  mob  were  now  yelling  and  dancing  in  our  verandah 

and  hall,  flourishing  spears  and  guns,  and  begging  their  masters  to  ^ve  the 

word  for  the  onslaught  to  commence.    The  Arabs  only  saw  two  calm  faces,  and 

only  heard  a  qniet  request  to  state  their  business,  and  talk  over  it  quietly.    But 

One  all-powexfol  to  save  heard  two  ^miest  prayers  for  help,  and  the  next  moment 

'W  Arabs  were  lUeraUy  erusking  one  another  in  the  doorway  in  their  anxiety 

fo  get  out.    What  an  ignominious  retreat  for  the  stately  Arab  I    It  was  a  total 

defeat,  from  which  they  have  never  since  recovered.     What,  say  you,  had  the 

news  of  friendly  help  arrived  1    Had  the  distant  war-drum  of  an  approaching 

^nny  sounded  1    None  of  these ;  only  one  of  their  leaders  had  risen  from  his  seat, 

and  said,  **  Let  us  get  oui"  when  that  rush  was  made,  and  we  were  left  alone. 

Then  they  tried  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  natives,  to  whom  they  accused  us 

of  soiceiy,  and  all  kinds  of  evU.    This  was  a  good  help  for  us.    An  Ujiji  chief 

i^^^me  and  told  me  of  it.    I  said,  **  Sit  down,  friend,  and  let  iis  reason  together* 
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These  Arabs  say  we  are  very  bad  men,  who  work  magic,  and  mean  to  take  yonr 
country  from  you.  Now  it  is  no  use  my  just  telling  you  that  I  am  Tciy  good,  Vut 
I  see  you  Ujiji  men  have  got  eyes  and  ears,  and  are  rery  smart  men  aitogetber. 
What  I  ask  you  is  this— just  look  at  us  with  your  own  eyes.  If  we  cheat  orhann 
any  man,  let  it  be  known  openly  ;  but  if  we  do  good,  then  believe  your  own 
eyes."    He  replied,  "  Your  words  are  good." 

A  Year  afteb 

that,  the  same  chief  came  again  and  volunteered  this  statement :  ^  Master,  we 
have  looked  at  you  with  our  own  eyes  for  a  whole  year.    We  see  that  you  pay 
every  man  his  due,  and  speak  truth  always.    Since  you  have  lived  here,  we  can 
go  to  market  without  fear  of  being  robbed  of  our  goods,  and  all  the  peopk  say 
that  you  are  good ;  now,  therefore,  what  would  you  have  that  we  should  give 
you  1 "    I  said,  "  Friend,  just  give  us  a  place  to  dwell  among  you  in  peace,  that 
we  may  be  your  brethren,  that  we  may  learn  your  language,  and  teach  yonr 
children."    He  said,  "  Show  us  where  you  would  dwelL*    Soon  after  that  a 
council  was  assembled  at  that  chiefs  village — twenty  or  thirty  lieutenants  of 
counties,  grey-headed  old  men,  most  of  them,  formed  that  council ;  they  conmlted 
together  apart  for  some  time,  and  then  called  me  in  and  formally  repeated  the 
chiefs  words.    Then  they  rose  up,  and,  followed  by  a  great  crowd,  we  came  to 
the  site  I  had  chosen  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay,  where  our  steamer  oonld 
lay  snugly  alongside.    One  of  the  chiefs  mounted  a  little  hiHock,  and  addressed 
the  crowd  in  words  something  like  this  : — "  Listen,  all  you  people  ;  this  land  as 
far  as  that  tree  on  that  side,  and  as  far  as  this  mark  on  this  side,  is  given  to  the 
white  man  this  day  for  an  inheritance,  to  him  and  to  his  brethren,  not  to  mU 
but  to  live  upon — because  we  will  not  sell  or  give  away  our  country— bat  the 
white  man  shall  always  dwell  here  and  no  one  shall  take  it  away  from  him ;  and 
if  his  men  molest  you,  you  shall  not  have  a  row,  l)ut  shall  go  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him  ;  and  if  the  Wajiji  molest  his  men,  he  shall  not  have  a  row,  but  he 
shall  go  and  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  chief  of  the  district"    Now,  these  woe 
the  very  words  that  I  had  spoken  at  the  council,  which  they  had  taken  up  and 
which  will  now  be  as  lasting  as  a  parchment  deed.    The  whole  party  then  paraded 
the  boundary,  except  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  for  "there,**  said  the  chief, "yon 
may  extend  your  bordei-s  at  will."    Tliis  is  how  we  stand  with  the  natives,  bnt 
the  Arabs  won't  let  us  occupy — that  wonderful  fright  they  got  when  Aer 
assembled  armed  at  our  house  was  the  last  armed  demonstration  they  made: 
their  tactics  are  more  gentlemanly  now  ;  they  say  aloud,  "  If  you  please,  ftienJ 
do  not  take  possession  of  that  land  " — and  in  a  whisper  they  say,  "  hvo  hmdmi 
gunsy  and  the  Sultan  and  the  Consul  are  far  away."    But  half  the  battle  is  foti^t. 
We  are  daily  increasing  our  friendship  with  the  natives,  and  even  among  thew 
Ambs  we  have  those  who  know  us  as  brother  and  friend,  and  I  am  hopefol  that 
ere  long  even  this  difficulty  will  also  be  swept  away.    One  of  the  most  blessed 
means  I  have  possessed  to  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the  natives  has  been 

Medical  asd  Surgical  Aid. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  while  I  lived  at  Ujiji  without  a  patient ;  and  they  aie 
getting  to  know  that  a  maimed  limb  does  not  necessarily  mean  death,  as  was 
mot  often  the  case.  By  our  daily  intercourse,  by  fair  dealing,  and  by  medMal 
aid  we  have  won  the  hearts  of  these  natives,  and  they  are  ready  to  hear  the 
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Gospel  meflBage.  Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  real  natives,  face 
to  fkce^  without  the  intervention  of  Arab  or  half-caste  mischief-makers,  I  have 
met  with  a  response  to  friendly  advances,  and  fonnd  at  least  the  germs  of  every 
good  feeling  and  natural  affection.    Now  let  us  go  afloat 

Lake  TANQA^rriKA 
may  well  be  called  an  inland  sea ;  it  is  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifteen  to 
forty  miles  wide,  and  now  feeding  the  mighty  Livingstone  River  through  the 
Lukuga,  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  outlet.  Its  shores  are  inhabited,  if  not  ])y 
peaceful  people,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  be  so.  Many  rich 
diBtricts  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  molestation  from  slavers  and 
dishonest  traders ;  but  the  people  are  ready  to  flock  back  to  such  places  when^ 
1\T  the  establishment  of  mission  stations,  or  the  settlement  of  any  honest,  friendly 
men,  they  have  some  promise  of  living  there  unmolested.  It  was  my  special 
work  to  navigate  the  waters  of  this  great  lake,  report  upon  the  prospects  of  its 
affording  easy  communication,  and  select  suitable  sites  for  our  mission  stations. 
As  soon  as  I  could,  I  rigged  up  a  large  canoe  in  English  fashion,  with  good  rope 
and  canvas,  naming  her  the  Calabash.  With  this  boat  I  have  done  the  preliminary 
exploration  of  the  lake,  and  even  with  this  makeshift  succeeded  in  doing  what  was 
re^iuired  at  this  early  stage  ;  but  it  is  very  rough  and  dangerous  work,  and  with 
tile  stormy  winds  of  the  lake  sometimes  very  slow  work.  We  now  want  an 
efficient  little  steamer,  and,  having  that  on  the  lake,  we  at  once  have  a  large  dis- 
trict at  command  with  means  of  conveying  stores  to  the  stations,  and  of  constantly 
visiting  the  people.  This  steamer  is  the  present  and  immediate  want  of  the 
Central  African  Mission,  and  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  wrapt  up  in  this  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  trying  to  support,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  out  of  it  if 
you  mean  to  back  up  your  agents  in  Africa,  because  we  passed  the  resolution  in 
Tjiji  six  months  ago  that  we  must  have  this  steamer.  [Mr.  Hore  then  produced 
a  large  flag  with  the  word  "  Bethel,"  and  said :  "  Just  as  I  was  entering  the  hall 
this  morning,  two  sailors,  being  a  deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society,  came  to  me,  and,  claiming  my  acquaintance  as  a  sailor  mis- 
sionary, presented  me  with  this  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  board  the  steamer  on  Lake 
Tanganyika."]  During  the  several  voyages  I  made  in  the  Calahash  I  sur\'eyed 
the  800  miles  of  coast  line  which  surround  this  lake,  visiting  the  yillages  and 
effecting  friendly  negotiations  with  almost  every  tribe.    One  of  the  first  trips  I 

inade  was  across  to 

Mtowa,  in  UauHA, 

on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  This  is  the  neighbourhood  known  to  former 
tiavellers  as  Kasenge.  I  was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  the  big  chief 
Kassanga,  who  was  attired  in  a  short  dress  of  calico,  a  huge  necklace  of  shells,  and 
a  scarlet  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head.  He  gazed  in  wonderment  at  myself  and 
my  outfit,  and  before  I  left  requested  that  I  would  come  and  live  with  him  there. 
I  said,  ''•  I  have  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  now  want  to  go  on  round  the  lake  and 
visit  others,  but  I  will  send  and  tell  some  of  my  brothers  to  come  and  live  with 
you,"  and  a  distinct  understanding  was  come  to  there  and  then,  that  if  I  brought 
my  hrethren  he  would  give  them  a  site  for  a  house,  and  protect  them  as  his  friends 
And  guests.  Some  months  afterwards  I  was  enabled  to  keep  my  promise  with 
this  chief,  by  introducing  him  to  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Hutley— the  site  for  our 
bome  was  at  once  given,  and  the  Plymouth  Bock  Station  has  been  since  daily 
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cxerciaing  Christian  infiueiice  in  Ugulia.    Now,  Qod  bas  blessed  our  efforts  as  far 

as  alpbabet  sheets  are  concerned.    Tbere  are  brethren  here  wbo  can  testify  wiutii 

the  condition  of  a  mission  that  has  got  so  far — what  are  the  feelings  of  a  worker 

out  there  in  Central  Africa  when  he  sees  those  alphabets — ^he  sees  in  them  nothis;; 

less  than  the  first  leaves  of  the  Bible  itself— brilliant  with  a  promise  of  more  and 

jet  more  to  follow,  until  each  man  shall  read  for  himself  the  good  news  of  aalra- 

tion  through  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  a  stage  of  the  work  with  him  and  with  all  of  ns 

who  have  put  our  hands  to  this  work  when  toe  must  press  on.    I  hare  no  time 

to  carry  you  with  me  all  round  the  lake,  so  we  must  move  on  rapidly  to  the 

country  of 

Ulungu  at  the  South  Exd. 

On  this  voyage  I  had  a  crew  of  Ujiji  natives,  and  I  believe  that  the  infla^ce 
and  respect  I  gained  with  them  by  living  with  them  in  that  boat  for  two  months 
was  as  valuable  for  our  mission  as  if  I  had  lived  all  the  time  at  Ujiji ;  all  shyness 
and  fear  had  disappeared  for  ever,  and  afterwards  these  men  constantly  assisted 
me  in  intercourse  with  their  countrymen  in  Ujiji.  Their  personal  attachment  to 
me  was  most  touching.  When  we  got  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake  they  usefl  to 
say,  when  I  asked  them  about  the  places  and  people,  *'  Master,  we  are  as  much 
strangers  as  you  are  here  ;  we  are  in  your  hands  and  must  follow  you  everywhere, 
hoping  that  in  due  time  you  will  take  us  back  to  Ujiji."  On  a  rich  and  verdant 
plateau,  teeming  with  peaceful  people,  the  chief  Zombe  received  me  in  a  most 
friendly  way  at  his  large  town  of  2,000  people,  as  also  did  the  chief  Kapafi  in  the 
beautiful  Lofu  River,  with  its  many  peaceful  villages  and  gardens  of  nnboimded 
luxuriance.  Both  these  chiefs  have  distinctly  invited  us  to  establish  stations  in 
that  country,  promising  land  and  workmen,  and  the  Directors  have  determined  to 
established  the  third  Tanganyika  station  at  a  suitable  locality  in  that  conn^. 
There  are  several  other  suitable  sites  for  stations  at  various  points  on  the 
lake,  to  some  of  which  we  have  distinct  invitations  by  chiefs.  But  I  must 
turn  my  face  homewards.  When  the  last  reinforcements  arrived,  a  con- 
ference of  seven  missionaries  was  held  at  Ujiji,  firom  which  we  separated,  two 
to  each  station,  with  renewed  determination  and  encouragement  to  work,  and 
myself  to  return  home  to  give  my  report  of  the  land  and  to  bring  out  the 
means  of  extending  further  afield.  At  this  conference  it  was  also  resolved  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  would  be  wrong  any  longer  to  refuse  the  requests 
of  Christian  women  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  share  of  the  work  in  Central 
Africa.  Two  of  them  are  present  in  this  meeting — hoping  that  by  fnpporting 
this  resolution  you  will  give  value  to  their  contributions  of  themselves. 
Leaving  Ujiji  on  November  3ni,  I  reached  the  coast  in  the  unprecedented! j 
short  time  of  sixty-two  days.  The  state  of  the  road  surpassed  my  mo9t 
sanguine  expectations.  At  four  mission  stations  I  found  earnest  men  hving  in 
European  houses,  and  spreading  around  them  the  influence  of  peace  and  lore. 
On  all  hands  I  was  welcomed  by  the  natives,  and  passed  on  with  a  heartr 
God-speed.  I  again  visited  the  chief  Mirambo,  who  assured  me  his  great  aim 
was  to  maintain  peace  and  order  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  Now,  my  object  in 
sipeaking  to  you  is  not  merely  to  give  you  a  pretty  picture  to  gaxc  at  I  want 
you  to  feel  that 

Qod  has  Acx;epted  akd  Blessed  the  Etfobts 
we  have  made  in  his  name  in  Central  Africa.     I  want  you  to  accept  to  the  fall 
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the  responsibility  we  have  thus  taken  upon  ouraelves.  I  want  to  speak  for  thopc 
six  men  who  now  represent  you  out  there,  and  who  are  still  fighting  day-by-day 
vitli  fever  and  teat,  with  darkness,  superstition,  and  the  designs  of  evil  men.  I 
wjmt  you  very  earnestly  to  continue  your  support  to  them.  Just  coming  from 
the  heat  of  the  Held,  I  tell  you  that  your  devotion  and  prayers  are  our  strength 
and  support  out  there.  1  want  you  to  send  out  more  men,  and  women  too,  and  the 
good  steamer  that  I  have  just  referred  to — that  we  may  set  them  down  thickly 
around  the  shore  of  that  great  lake  as  lights  to  our  long  unknown  breUiren  and 
sisters.  As  for  mysellT  I  want  you  to  send  me  back  there  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
dont  feel  right  here  in  England.  I  miss  my  daily  visitors  with  their  anxious 
inquiries  alter  information  and  guidance,  and  I  long  to  fulfil  the  promises  I  made 
that  I  wotlld  soon  come  back  to  them.  The  change  that  has  been  wh>ught  in 
tbt  road  to  the  lake  alone  by  the  simple  passing  through  of  our  caravahs,  should 
of  itself  be  a  source  of  encouragement  and  determination  to  go  on — ^but  when  vre 
remembet-,  the  chief  Mirambo,  under  Christian  influence  ;  our  station  at  Ujijl  ih  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  enemy ;  ahd  Plymouth  Rock  with  its  {>rinted  alphabets^  I 
think  we  must  earnestly  support  a  resolutioii  in  which  we  determine  to  press  on 
with  this  work  which  has  been  so  blessed  of  God.  1  support  the  resolution,  which 
hw  been  moved  and  seconded,  with  toy  whole  heart  and  soul — I  will  give  myself 
to  it,  bat  that  iis  only  one  man.  There  is  the  means,  I  trust  the  will,  ih  this 
meeting  to  send  thany  men  and  women  too.  Just  think  for  a  moment  before 
passing  this  resolution  what  it  means.  It  meahs  that  we  are  all  going  to  give  these 
missions  a  fresh  imt>etU8  by  a  very  liberal  supply  of  the  men  and  means  necessaty 
to  that  end,  and  once  it  is  passed,  I  can  only  say — give  me  more  comrades  and 
this  steamer,  and  let  me  be  gone. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Bev.  B.  BoBiNSoN :  I  have  to  lannounoe  an  example  t^hibh  I  ho^e  will 
be  contagious.  A  paper  tias  been  placed  in  mj  hands  intimating  thai  tke 
treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Geox^e  Williams,  Esq., 
presenta  £100  to  our  collection. 

The  ooUectioii  iiras  then  taken,  afte)r  which  the.hynm, 

"Lord  of  the  living  harvest," 

THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

llie  Ret.  BlTBMAir  Cassin,  M.A.  (RectoJr  of  St.  George's,  Southwark)  :— 

Before  moving  the  next  resolution,  t  desire  to  say  what  a  high  honour  and 

privilege  I  feel  it,  as  rector  of  a  large  South  London  parish,  to  have  the  oppor- 

tuiiity  of  joining  in  so  great  and  glorious  a  meeting  as  this,  and  in  uniting  with 

thoae  who  are  my  brethren,  though  of  different  names  and  denominations,  with 

whom  1  am  thoroughly  at  one,  and  with  whose  work  I  have  the  most  entire  and 

complete  sympathy.    The  resolution  is — 

"That  this  meeting  welcomes  the  extension  of  female  missions  in  schools  and 

Zenanas  aa  affording  suitable  f^pheres  of  labour  for  many  Christian  women, 

and  as  meeting  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  tiastern  world.    And 

it  rejoices  in  the  steady   gi-owth  of  the  native  ministry  in  every  part  of 

the  mission  field    as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  success  of 

Christian  work.     It  would  earnestly  commend  the  female  missions  of  the 
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Society  to  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  churches,  and  would  also  ask 
that  all  native,  pastors,  evangelists,  and  teachers  may  have  a  special 
place  in  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  the  Society's  friends  everywhere. 
That  J.  Kemp-Welch,  Esq.,  J.P.,  he  Treasurer;  the  Rev.  R.  Waidkw 
Thompson  he  Foreign  Secretary  ;  the  Rev.  Rohert  Robinson  he  Home  Secre- 
tary ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  be  Deputation  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year.  That  the  list  of  Directors  and  of  the  Board  CJommittec 
nominated  by  the  annual  meeting  of  Directors  be  approved,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  therein  named  be  appointed  Directors  for  the  year." 

The  resolution  is  certainly  very  comprehensive,  and  I  cannot,  of  coutm, 
treat  upon  all  the  important  subjects  to  which  it  refers.  I  will  dupoK 
of  the  last  part  of  it  first  I  have  now  to-day  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
and  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  but  I  can 
see  without  much  difficulty  that  he  has  already  gained  a  very  high  place 
in  the  affections  and  regard  of  this  Society.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  happy 
in  having,  under  God's  direction,  selected  so  able  a  man  for  that  office.  With 
regard  to  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  J.  Kemp- Welch,  I  am  quite  sure  a  more  business- 
like and  better  treasurer  could  not  be  found.  We  could  not  say  anything  too 
much  in  praise  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  our  home  secretary,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Jones,  as  our  deputation  secretary  ;  and  as  to  the  Directors  and  the 
Board  Committee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they,  by  their  valuable  services,  even 
when  they  make  hard  rules,  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Society.  But  I  shall 
address  myself  for  a  few  minutes  to  that  romantic  part  of  the  resolution,  vhich 
at  the  same  time  is  a  real  part.     I  refer  to  that  bleswd  work  which  is  being 

carried  on  by 

Fekale  Missionaries  amongst  Women. 

Our  eloquent  friend,  Mr.  Dale,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  word  "  man."  1  want 
to  lay  stress  upon  an  equally  glorious  word,  and  that  is  the  word  "  woman.'' 
Wherever  Christianity  has  held  its  benign  sway,  woman  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  without  a  soul,  has  ceai^ed  to  be  r^arded  as  not  intellectually  equal  toman.ha." 
ceased  to  be  r^arded  as  a  plaything  or  a  slave,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  o( 
social  life,  and  to  the  greater  dignity  of  benevolent  acts.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  heathen  systems,  however  beautiful  they  may  seem,  have  their  full  ?w»t, 
woman  has  always  been  more  or  less  degraded  ;  she  is  hidden  away  from  sight ; 
she  is  kept  without  education ;  in  some  places  she  is  crippled  for  life  ;  and  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  the  theory  of  the  old  Brahmin  is,  I  am  afraid,  carried  out  to  it« 
strict  literality,  that  one  Brahmin  is  equal  in  value  to  a  hundred  women.  Old 
Matthew  Henry — and  in  all  the  increase  of  commentators  I  never  find  one  to  beat 
him — who,  although  he  makes  us  wade  through  a  great  many  Nos.  I,  2, 3  and 
notes  of  observations,  always  gives  us  something  worth  taking  away — ^has  writt^ 
a  veiy  good  thing  indeed  about  the  creation  of  woman.  You  will  find,  if  vmi 
look  at  his  comment  upon  the  creation  of  woman  in  his  valuable  Commentaij,  a 
statement  something  to  this  effect :  "  Woman  was  created  out  of  man,  not  ont  of 
his  head  to  top  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  by  him,  but  out 
of  his  side  to  be  equal  with  him,  under  his  arm  to  be  protected  by  him,  and  near 
his  heart  to  be  loved  by  him."  In  my  somewliat  lengthened  experience  of  parochial 
work  in  very  large  centres,  I  hartlly  know  over  which  sex  Christian  women  have  tho 
greater  inflnenee.    I  remember  a  dear,  sainted  girl,  now  in  Paradise,  who  was  in  the 
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habit  every  Sunday  of  collecting  some  twenty  or  tliiity  of  theyery  roughest  lads,  that 
no  Sunday-school  teacher  or  minister  could  manage,  and  causing  tliem,  though  she 
was  only  ahout  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  sit  at  her  feet  and  hear  her  sweet  and 
^eautifQl  teaching.  We  may  say  that  women  are  angeLs  in  disguise.  Sometimes 
they  are  so  called  in  the  language  of  fulsome  flattery.  But  follow  some  women 
in  their  work,  as  you  might  follow,  I  believe,  this  very  day,  down  some  of  the 
vorst  slums  of  my  parish,  two  ladies  of  high  education  and  rare  accomplishments, 
who  actually  wrote  and  offered  to  me  their  services  to  come  and  work  in  the 
muet  horrible  places  in  the  perish,  going  from  lodging-house  to  lodging-house,  and 
from  room  to  room,  in  order  to  find  out  any  poor  women  who  had  been  in  prison, 
and  get  them  connected  with  the  Prisons'  Mission  of  my  valued  friend,  Mrs. 
Meredith.  Work  like  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  possible  commendation. 
But  when  I 

Look  Abroad, 

my  heart  and  my  tongue  altogether  fail  me  to  describe  the  wonderful  work  that 
has  been  done  by  Christian  ladies.     Whether  I  look  at  India,  or  at  South 
Africa,  or    at    China,  I    find  that   woman   is   there   with   her   benign    in- 
fluences.    I  look,  for  instance,  at   those   girl-widows   in    India.      Are  you 
aware  of  the  awful  lives  that  those  poor  creatures  live  ?     They  are  some- 
times married  as  early  as  nine  years  of  age,  and  if  their  boy  husband  dies 
on  the  next  day  they  are  condemned  to  perpetual  widowhood  ;  and  they  are  not 
only  condemned  to  petpetual  widowhood,  but  to  perpetual  fastings  and  austerities 
And  miseries  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.    They  have  to  fast  some* 
times  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch.    They  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  property 
of  their  husbands,  and  if  anybody  touches  them  during  the  time  of  their  eating 
they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  they  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  oppression.    Half-a-century  ago  there  was 
that  dreadful  and  abominable  custom  of  widow-burning  with  the  body  of  her 
husband ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  many  of  these  poor  girl-widows  who  have 
>)een  condemned  to  this  long  widowhood  would  rather  have  died,  and  have  gone 
tlnongh  the  few  minutes'  agony  of  a  fire,  than  have  lived  on  through  this  most 
wretched  and  unhappy  life.    Among  these  girl- widows  there  are  Christian  women 
labouring.     I  should  be  glad,  if  time  permitted,  to  give  you  the  substance  of  a 
mo?t  thrilling  and  beautiful  pamphlet,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  your  secretary. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Quarterly  Paper  for  April,  giving  an  account  of  female  mission 
work.    It  is  a  pamphlet  of  absorbing  interest,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  when  I 
took  it  up  last  night  I  could  not  leave  it  until  I  had  read  every  word  of  it.    It 
has  all  the  beauty  of  a  highly-gifted  writer  of  fiction,  and  yet  it  has  all  the  stern- 
ness and  reality  of  sad  and  pathetic  truth,    i  might  have  pointed  you  to  that 
ino^t  marvellously  interesting  work  among  the  Zenanas,  where  Christian  women 
are  admitted  to  the  seclusion  in  which  the  wives  of  these  great  men  are  kept  in 
total  ignorance,  and  are  permitted  to  teach  them  ;  but  time  forbids.    I  will  only 
appeal  to  any  Christian  women  here  present — whether  they  cannot  give  them- 
^Ives  to  this  particular  work. 

More  are  Nebded. 

ITou  may  not  have  many  home  ties,  and  will  you  not  be  able  by  the  grace  of 
Ciod  to  go  forth  and  carry  on  the  work  of  these  female  missions  ?  I  dare  say  that 
*^»me  of  you  have  heard  that  most  tlirilling  tale  about  Jant  Conquest,  one  of  the 
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lieroines  of  this  world.  She  was  one  day  in  her  little  sea-village  home,  tending 
what  appeared  to  be  a  dying  child.  All  the  fishermen  had  gone  to  bed,  and  hbc 
was  bending  with  a  mother's  love  over  the  little  cot  in  which  the  dying  cliiW 
lay.  As  »he  was  so  occupied  his  face  appeared  to  be  lighted  up  with  a  red  glov 
which  came  from  the  window.  She  looked  i-ound  to  see  what  it  was,  and  she 
found  that  there  was  a  sliip  on  fire.  (1  should  tell  you  that  her  husband  had  not 
been  heai-d  of  for  some  time,  and  it  was  supposed  by  every  one  that  the  ship  m 
which  he  had  gone  out  had  foundered.)  There  then  came  into  the  mind  of  to 
noble  woman  a  struggle.  "  What  should  I  do  ? "  she  said  to  herself.  "  What  U 
my  duty— to  stop  by  the  side  of  the  child  or  to  see  if  I  caii  save  tk 
burning  ship  V*  A  mother's  heart  told  her  to  stop  with  the  child,  but  a 
greater  than  a  mother's  heart  told  her  to  go  to  the  old  church  upon  the  ti>p 
of  the  hill,  to  find  her  way  into  the  belfry  and  ring  the  bell  and  rouse  the 
fishermen.  So  giving  the  child  a  parting  kiss  and  shutting  the  door,  thi; 
woman,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  went  to  the  church ;  she  found  the  door 
shut,  but  a  window  was  partly  open,  and  she  crept  through  it  and  got 
up  to  the  belfry.  With  her  feeble  arms  she  b^an  to  ring  the  bdl, 
and  as  the  sound  went  through  the  village,  the  sea-faring  men  were  aroused; 
they  saw  the  burning  ship,  they  went  to  it  in  their  boats,  and  every  one  on  boanl 
the  ship  was  saved,  her  own  husband  being  amongst  them.  The  husband  ^'^ 
surprised  to  find  that  the  fire  had  taken  place  close  to  the  village  in  which  he 
lived.  Of  course  he  went  first  to  his  little  cottage.  When  he  opened  the  door 
he  saw  the  little  dying  child,  his  own  child,  but  without  its  mother.  He  said, 
'^  Is  it  possible  that  my  wife  has  left  her  child  alone  to  die  ?  Surely  that  is  uot 
like  Jane  ! ''  And  the  effect  upon  him  was  so  terrible  that  he  swooned  away,  and 
lay  beside  the  child  in  a  swooning  state.  The  old  sexton,  hearing  the  church- 
bell  ringing,  and  wondering  who  could  have  rung  it,  went  to  the  belfiy,  a&d 
thesre  he  found  Jane,  also  lying  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor.  The  exertion  ol 
ringing  the  bell  and  the  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  had 
fSednted  away.  She  was  known,  and  four  strong  men  carried  her  to  the  cottage. 
What  a  scene  was  presented  in  that  cottage.  She  was  brought  there  in  a  Minting 
state,  her  husband  was  in  a  fainting  state  on  the  other  side  side  of  the  romn,  and 
the  little  dying  child  in  the  midst.  After  a  time  her  husband  came-to,  and  then 
looked  at  his  wife  and  saw  that  she  Was  in  a  swoon.  They  waited,  and  afttf  a 
little  time  she  came-to.  Then  those  who  were  ptesent  saw  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  child — ^the  crisis  was  paat,  the  little  child  lived ;  the  hushand 
and  wife  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  woman^d  self-aacrifiGiBg  lore 
was  rewarded  as  only  God  can  reward  it,  I  have  much  pleamue  in  movixtg  the 
resolution. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Simpson  (Wesleyan  minister)  ♦  : — 

I  feel  very  glad  this  morning  that  I  am  not  very  much  overpowered  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  must  all  soon  be  going,  and  I  have  a  very  few  mcanent^ 
to  occupy  your  attention.  I  owe  my  position  here  to  the  fact  of  my  being  a 
mi88ionar}^    When  I  was  in  Madras  in  the  year  1865,  some  little  time  atler  the 

*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  we  have  been  greatly  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  ou^  respected  friend  Mr.  Simpson  on  'Wedneabyi  ^ 
18th  of  May,  at  Huddersfield,  where  he  was  attending  a  Wesleyan  diftricttteetifll- 
—Ed.  "MnsioifABT  Chroniolb.*' 


^ 
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teirible  mutiny,  a  yeiy  beautiful  hall  had  been  erected  in  memoiy  of  our 
dellTerance.    ^e  first  meeting  he}d  in  that  hall  was  composed  entirely  of  native 
ChiiBtians.    There  were  nearly  a  tnousand  people  present,  and  the  first  indica- 
tion of  what  Christianity  can  do  for  women  was  shown  in  that  hall,  for  there  were 
the  good  brethren,  just  like  old  Methodists,  and  there  were  the  good  slsterg,  keeping 
one  from  the  other  with  a  sweet  propriety.  You  know  it  had  never  been  possible  in 
India  before  Christianity  went  there  to  see  father  and   mother,  huflband  and 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  kneeling  together  in  the  adoration  of  Almighty  Ood. 
We  had  a  real  prayer-meeting ;  and   let  me  tell  you  they  did  not  wait  to  be 
called  on.    As  is  often  the  case  in  prayer  meetings  there  were  a  few  technical 
expressions  used,  and  one  of  them  that  occurred  frequently  was  thiB  :  *^  O  Ood, 
Mess  our  mother ;  she  gave  us  life,  she  carried  us  as  a  biuden,  she  taught  us  to 
walk,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  walk  alone.    Lord,  bless  our  mother."    For 
whom  were  they  praying  ?    For  you  :  for  the  mother  Christianity  in  this  country. 
And  let  me  say  the  Protestantism  of  England  can  ill  spare  the  prayers  of  the 
black  and  white,  and,  if  there'  are  such  people,  the  red  and  the  blue,  who  are 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.     "  God  bless  our  mother."    The  ascent  of  prayer 
is  a  very  subtle  thing  ;  the  breath  is  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  men  do  not  heed  it 
as  it  rises,  but  as  it  reaches  the  throne  of  God,  who  answereth  prayer,  it  condens?es 
there.    It  travels  over  hill  and  ocean  and  reaches  our  native  land  ;  it  is 

"  Big  with  mercy  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  our  head." 

We  cannot  spare  the  cries  of  ^e  people  who  say,  "  God  bless  our  mother."  I 
'inppoit  t)i^  resolution,  as  nobody  can  suppor^  it  except  an  Indian  missionary. 
Th«  policy  of  yours  in  establishing  girls'  schools  and  Zenana  missions  reverees 
the  policy  of  three  thousand  years.  The  (^ndest  majesty  about  it  is  that  it  is 
the  Christian  church  working  quietly  as  if  she  were  doing  nothing  particular,  but 
only  jujBt  doing  "her  duty  and  reversing  the  policy  of  three  thousand  years.  Out- 
Fddemy  mWon  station,  about  four  miles  away,  there  was  a  little  temple  dedicated 
to    ' 

The  Goddess  Kali. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  her  to  you.  She  has  a  necklace  of  six  or  seven  serpents  ; 
then  she  has  another  composed  of  representations  of  human  skulls.  She  has  a 
cobra  about  her.  Well,  she  is  the  goddess  of  cholera,  and  small-pox,  and  fever, 
and  (jeath  of  every  kind,  "piere  is  only  one  festival  a  year  in  that  temple,  and 
1  heard  so  much  about  it  that  I  went  to  see  it.  I  will  not  tell  you  everything  I 
^w,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  I  saw  a  mother  come  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple.  There  was  a  little  quadrangle  round  it,  and  a  shrine  inside,  and  an 
image  inside  that  The  mother  had  a  beautiful  baby  in  her  arms.  The  occasion 
was  what  they  call  the  Festival  of  f he  splinter  or  the  skewer,  and  you  will  see 
why  it  is  so  callea.  The' woman  took  a  leaf  of  ihe  tulip  tree,  sthpped  off  the  soft 
part,  and  left  the  c^itre  fibre  ;  she  then  took  a  thorn  of  the  cactus,  and  twisted 
it  into  the  fibre ;  she  then  took  hold  of  the  baby,  and  saying  <*  This  to  thee," 
deliberately  thrust  the  thorn  into  the  child's  fat  side,  and,  turning  it  over,  did  it 
a  second  time.  As  she  passed  out,  she  clasped  her  bleeding  child  against  her 
Iruiaed  and  bleeding  heart ;  she  walked  three  times  round  and  then  came  into 
the  temple  again,  aiid  saying,  *^  T^is  to  thee,"  drew  out  the  fibre.  Do  not  tell  me 
that  she  did  not  love  the  child  ;  she  loved  it  to  the  heart's  core  ;  but  she  so  loved  it 
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that  she  dreaded  the  touch  of  the  fever ;  she  dreaded  the  infliction  of  the  small-poi ; 
she  fio  loved  the  child  that  she  rent  her  own  heart  in  throwing  the  chann  aiound 
it  She  came  away  with  the  child,  the  hot  tears  streaming-out  of  her  eyes,  anti 
she  could  not  extinguish  the  feeling  in  her  own  heart  in  dedicating  the  child  to 
Kali.    That  is  done  every  year. 

In  1830 

I  do  not  suppose  there  was  a  girls'  school  in  all  India.  Who  were  the  giris  that 
could  read  t  It  is  difficult  to  refer  to  a  subject  like  this ;  but  just  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  women  whose  lives  were  immoral  and  abandoned  were  the  onlj 
women  who  knew  how  to  read.  When  I  went  to  a  village  or  town  and  said, 
'*  You  all  ought  to  teach  your  girls  to  read,"  the  mothers  would  flash  fire  in  a 
moment,  and  I  have  been  threatened  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  for 
endeavouring  to  induce  young  girls  of  six  to  seven  to  learn  to  read,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  led  astray  into  immorality  of  life.  The  whole  womanhood  of 
India  was  excited  against  the  teaching  of  the  girls.    But 

How  IS  IT  Now? 

Not  only  little  pariah  girls,  but  girls  of  every  caste,  are  learning  to  read ;  and  in 
the  house  itself  the  most  sacred  temple  of  a  Hindoo,  the  work  of  Ood  h  goiog 
on  amongst  the  women.  There  is  a  proverb  in  India,  ^  As  is  the  thread  so  is  the 
cloth,  as  is  the  mother  so  is  the  child."  For  a  long  time  we  could  do  nothing  bat 
deal  with  the  cloth,  clean  it  and  re-dye  it ;  now  we  are  getting  hold  of  the  fibre, 
and  we  have  schools  everywhere ;  and  depend  upon  it,  future  generations  of  India 
will  show  themselves  to  be  as  £»  advanced  in  Christian  life  as  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  reeolution  was  unanimoosly  oarried. 

W.  S.  GarD|  Esq.i  proposed,  and  the  "Rev.  G.  S.  Imgrax  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Ea.bl  of  Abkbdbbn,  and  to  John  Ksxf-Wbloh,  Esq.,  J.P*f 
for  their  kindness  in  presiding  over  the  meetmg.  The  motion  haraig  beea 
unanimously  adopted,  was  responded  to  by  the  Ohaiiman. 

The  hynm, 

^<  God  bless  our  native  land," 

was  then  sung,  aad  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  bj  the  Rev.  Hkkrt 

SiKON. 
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Lv  his  "  Hibbert  Lectures  "  for  1880,  M.  Kenan  discusses  the  influence 
o!  Rome  on  Christianity  and  the  development  of  .the  Catholic  Church. 
Like  everything  from  his  pen,  these  lectures  are  brilliant  and  fascina^ 
ting.    Even  in  translation  we  feel  the  charm  of  his  literaiy  style.    In 
the  words  of  the  lamented  Deutsch,  with  reference  to  another  work  of 
HeDan's,  **  While  we  read  it  and  read  it  again,  it  carries  us  away, 
swiftly,  irresistibly— the  power  of  its  diction  is  wondrous  sweet  and 
strong.    Picture  follows  picture,  musical  cadence  follows  cadence, 
epigrammatic  casuistry  suddenly  changes  into  broken  accents  of  love 
—the  vast  glory  of  the  antique  fades  before  a  dark  group  of  sainted 
women,  etc. — we  yield  to  the  spell,  and  <  shut  out  thinking.'  ^    It  is  not 
oar  intention  to  follow  M.  Kenan  in  his  history,  nor  shall  we  attempt 
to  determine  how  far  he  has  made  good  his  thesis :  elements  in  Chris- 
tianity, whether  from  Home  or  Antioch,  Athens  or  Alexandria,  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it.    We  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  fountain,  and 
<lrink  from  it,  rather  than  to  the  streams  that  have  come  to  us  through 
these  various  channels.     To  our  way  of  thinking,  Kenan  is  not  the 
safest  guide  when  we  pass  beyond  ecclesiastical  and  Catholic  influences 
to  the  original  and  spiritual  element  in  Church  life.    The  man  that 
could  write  as  he  did  about  the  Master  in  his  life  of  Jesus,  that  could 
give  to  Maiy  Magdalene  the  place  of  honour  in  connection  with  the 
faith  of  the  Besurrection,  instead  of  to  the  historical  fact  that  created 
and  that  justifled  the  faith,  whatever  he  may  know    about    the 
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langua^  and  literature  of  Jew  or  Christian,  can  hardly  be  accept^ 
as  an  authority  in  matters  purely  spiritual. 

In  one  of  the  graphic  and  thrilling  descriptions  given  in  these  lec- 
tures.of  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  martyrs  under  Nero,  Benan  tells 
us  of  gaping  and  brutal  crowds  that  had  eyes  only  for  the  "  mungled 
bowels  and  torn  bosoms"  of  the  ladies  tied  to  the  horns  of  furious 
bulls,  and  that  could  neither  behold  nor  admire  the  "  superhunum 
courage  "  of  these  noble  women.  There  are  crowds  so  degraded  that 
they  can  see  and  adniire  only  what  is  degrading ;  so  there  are,  alas ! 
critics  and  historians  who  have  eyes  for  the  most  delicate  tints  of 
literary  or  intellectual  beauty,  ears  for  the  faintest  whispers  of  nature, 
but  who  hare  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  the  grander  beauties  and 
sweeter  music  of  the  spiritual  world. 

In  connection  with  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  early  Church  life  and 
history,  M.  Eenan  gives  many  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  extreme 
simplicity,  the  freedom,  and  the  non-sacerdotal  character  of  the  primi- 
tive Church-ideal :  to  these  we  wish  to  direct  attention.  The  facts  cannot, 
we  believe,  be  disputed;  the  moral  is  clear.  These  facts  and  this  moral 
we  shall  endeavour  to  make  plain.  All  the  more  valuable  is  this 
testimony  of  Kenan's  from  the  fact  that  he  himself  evidently  sympa- 
thizes rather  with  the  IcUer  developments  of  Church  life,  and  looks  upon 
its  primitive  and  apostolic  phase  as  doomed  to  pass  away.  "  It  i^ 
indisputable,"  says  he,  "  that,  without  the  episcopate,  churches  brought 
into  union  for  a  moment  by  the  recollection  of  Jesus  would  havebeen 
scattered.  .  .  .  Christianity  would  have  disappeared  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  Church  of  Borne, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  thus  acquired  a  certain  solidity  and  consistency- 
So  far,  then,  as  our  purpose  is  concerned,  M.  Benan  may  be  r^garde^l 
as  an  imbiassed  witness  to  the  simplicity,  freedom,  and  spiritualitj  of 
the  apostolic  Church.  His  facts  we  thankfully  accept ;  his  opinions 
we  must  treat  simply  as  the  opinions  of  a  brilliant  literary  man,  who 
has  no  particular  call  to  guide  us  in  such  regions.  The  plea  of  all 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  type  has  been  that  the  changes  made  ww* 
higher  developments  of  what  apostles  left  in  germ :  Benan  believes 
in  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  changes,  but  declines  to  admit  that 
in  these  we  have  simply  the  orderly  evolution  of  the  apostolic  ideal. 
Such  evidence  is  of  high  value,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all 
who  would  reach  right  concliisiona  about  the  primitivB  society. 
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According  to  Eenan,  "Christianity  came  out  of  the  heart  of 
Jndaism,"  Tbia  is  truer  thaji  he  may  suppose,  for  "ealvation  isof  the 
Jews,"  and  even  wiOi  respect  to  the  Church  life,  with  which  alone  we 
deal,  such  a  remark  is  moat  important.  The  temple  and  the  synagogue 
were  not  necessarily  opposed  to  one  another,  but  they  certcunly  repre- 
*Dted  two  different  sides  of  Jewish  life — the  sacerdotal  and,  to  use  a 
tenn  slightly  misleading,  the  prophetic.  "  Out  of  the  synagogue," 
BJ8  Renan,  "  arose  the  Church."  If  this  be  so,  and  it  can  harfly  be 
ioubted,  it  proves  that  the  early  Church  had  nothing  in  it  of  sacer- 
iotalism.  Kothing  could  be  freer  or  less  sacerdotal  than  the  service-s 
if  the  synagogue,  and  yet  these  were  probably  &t  first  the  model,  so  far 
■sany  model  was  used,  of  the  early  churches.  By  identifying  thus 
te  ttfnagogue  and  the  Eeeletia,  Renan  affirms  the  non-sacerdotal 
haracter  of  the  latter  at  the  very  outset. 

He  also  bears  testimony,  which  is  of  value,  to  the  early  origin  of 
otb  the  epistles  and  the  great  societies  of  apostohc  times.  "About  the 
ear  60  of  our  era  certain  Syrian  Jews,  already  converted  to  Chris- 
imity,  entered  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  communicated  to  their 
>mrades  whom  they  found  there  the  faith  that  made  them  happy." 
Iiese  illostriouB  founders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  neither 
xistles  nor  teachers,  but  a  simple  man  and  woman  engaged  in  tnule. 
J  far  are  the  early  records  from  sanctioning  and  encouraging  priestly 
lims,  that  they  tell  how  simple  and  unofficial  "  laymen  "  understood 
ttsT  and earlUr  ih&a  8t.  Pet«r  the  univtrtalily  of  the  Gospel,  and, 
fore  apostles  went  forth  to  preach  and  found  churches,  had  them- 
Ives  evangelized  Gentile  districts. 

The  question  of  mtthority  in  the  Church  still  agitates  our  age. 
Lent  are  amongst  us  men  who  claim  to  be,  in  virtue  of  their  ofiice, 
i  because  of  certain  transactions  unspiritual  in  character,  the  rulera 
the  Church;  To  them  all  others  must  give  place  or  be  branded  as 
lismatics.  On  this  point  Renan  speaks  very  tirmly  and  with  much 
phasis.     "  We  hare  not  the  slightest  belief  that  Jesus  intended  to 

a  chief  of  any  kind  over  His  Church.  What  is  quite  certain  is, 
.t  the  idea  of  the  episcopos,  in  the  form  which  it  took  in  the  second 

itury,  wuB  no  part  of  the  thought  of  Jesus It  is  Himself  who, 

ing  Hie  brief  Galilean  apparition,  is  the  living  Episcopos ;  after- 
rds  the  Spirit  will  inspire  each  individual  soul  until  the  Master's 
irn."     Here  M.  Beoan,  by  the  way,  testifies  to  much  more  than 
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the  absence  of  the  sacerdotal  element:  he  bears  testimony  to 
primitiye  faith  about  the  abiding  presence  and  promised  advent  of  the 
Master.  Viewing  this  early  faith  and  hope  of  the  Church  as  a  mere 
dream,  the  outoome  of  its  sufferingsand  trials,  he  yet  tells  us  what  was 
that  faith  and  hope.  Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  at  times 
imagine,  these  simple  hopes  of  the  Church  are  bound  up  with  the 
simplicity  of  ritual  and  organization  for  which  we  plead,  and  to  which 
'  Kenan  bears  witness.  Authority  in  the  Church,  then,  he  disdains,  as 
contrary  to  the  early  ideal.  One  is  Master,  and  all  the  rest  are  brothers. 
Nay  more :  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  episcopos  of  the  second  centuiy 
not  only  is  no  development  of  the  pastor  of  the  first,  but  is  oppoeed 
altogether  to  the  very  thought  of  Jesus,  the  one  and  aU-sufScieDt 
Bishop  of  souls.  '*  History,*'  he  remarks,  '*  can  show  no  example  of 
a  more  complete  transformation  than  that  which  took  place  in  the 
government  of  the  Christian  Church  about  the  time  of  Hadiian  and 
Antoninus."  He  declares  that  ecclesiastical  forms  "absorbed  and 
smothered  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  brought  free  manifestations  of  the 
Christian  life  to  a  stand."  Clearly,  then,  however  much  M.  Benan  may 
admire  these  later  embodiments  of  the  wisdom  and  statesmanfihip  of 
Eoman  ecclesiastics,  he  regards  them  not  as  a  continuation,  bat  a 
nuUificcUion  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  To  him  the 
ecclesiastical  type  of  piety  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
much-lauded  submission  to  a  Church  superior  a  gross  caricature  of 
the  early  faith  preached  by  St.  Paul. 

The  episcopos  of  the  second  century  is  not  the  presbyter  of  the 
f  rst :  the  primacy  of  any  man,  or  even  any  order  of  men,  is  altogether 
Alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Church.  "  If,"  says  he,  *'  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  which  Jesus  did  not  institute,  it  is  the  papacy; 
that  is,  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  a  monarchy."  If  we  think  of 
monarchy  as  Benan  here  thinks  of  it,  we  may  fully  accept  this  state- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  danger  of  missing  thereby  a  part  of  the 
truth.  The  Church,  as  Mr.  Eustace  Condor  well  says,  is  a  *'  monarchy}' 
only  no  earthly  pope  or  bishop  has  any  right  to  sit  on  the  throne  and 
demand  its  loyalty.  Christ  Himself  is  the  Head  or  King,  and  all  its 
noiembers  are  His  subjects.  This  being  so,  the  common  phrase 
*'  spiritual  republics "  may  easily  mislead  the  unwaiy.  BepuUioao 
institutions  do  not  always  tend  to  promote  respect  for  authority* 
Plato  somewhere  speaks  of  the  very  dog$  of  Athens,  under  the  Demo- 
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Tacj,  as  bong  aomewhat  self 'OasertiTe ,  as  if  they  Bbared  in  the 
wmmoa  spirit !  Many  of  the  Church  troubleA  of  ntodem  da^  have 
iruen  from  our  forgetting  this  authority  of  Christ,  and  tlie  obedienoe 
lue  to  Him  from  all  the  membets.  The  Belf-Bsaerting  dispodtiou  in 
ar^y  republics  has,  vithin  due  limits,  done  much  to  promote  civil 
nedom,  but  in  the  Church  self-assertion  most  give  place'topasnonate 
ijaltf  and  duvahrous  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Master. 

We  may,  then,  claim  M.  Senan  aa  a  witness  to  the  veary  simple 
luracter  of  the  early  churches,  the  equality  of  thear  members,  and 
w  [nopheti<^  not  priestly,  gifts  of  their  pastors  and  teaohers. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  equality  "  lasted  only  for  a  day,"  we 
lOSt  affirm  that  while  it  lasted  the  Xeoleaia  corresponded  most  to  its 
lund^s  ideal  and  paeseased  most  of  His  sfurit.    Only  as  we  return 

this  ideal  of  Church  life,  the  supreme  authority  of  One  Master, 
e  real  priesthood  of  the  disciples,  and  their  moral  equality  in  t^ 
aety,  can  we  hope  agun  to  realize  the  "  sweet  Galilean  viaon  "  of 

0  Church  of  Christ. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Eodetia  lose  this  "  vision  " 
its  own  ideal  character  and  life?  If  there  is  no  sacerdotal  element 
the  apostolic  sociefy,  if  all  the  membras  of  the  early  Church 
yarded  theraselves  and  were  regarded  by  their  leaders  as  equal,  how 
lie  they  to  yield  themselves  so  willingly  to  rulers  and  popes  ?  To 
ch  questions  M.  Benan  can  give  full  and  explicit  answers.  The 
ty  of  the  growtii  of  the  hierarchy  has  often  been  told — has  been 
II  told  recently,  by  a  fellow-citizen  of  Banan's — is,  we  presumei 
ailiar  now  to  many  of  our  readers.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  the  well-worn  tale.  Two  words  express  the  wholes  abdication 
i  uturpatwn — the  abdication  by  the  believers  of  their  proper 
ictioQS,  and  the  usurpatdon  \^  their  pastors  and  teachers  of  powers 
it  did  not  bdong  to  them.    "  The  history,"  says  M.  Benan,  "  of 

1  eodeeiAstical  hierarchy  is  one  of  a  three-fold  abdication :  £raC, 
I  communis  of  the  futMul  [say  rather  the  unfaithful]  abandoning' 
power  to  the  elders  or  presbyters ;  the  presbyterial  body  then  con- 
itratijig   itself  in   a  siiigle  person,  who  is  the  episcopos ;   finally, 

I  efusoopi  of  tJie  I^tin  Church  recognizing  one  among  themselves, 
'  pope,  as  chief," 

Whatever  else  Borne  has  done  or  left  undone,  to  her  must  be  brought^ 
Detbegailtof mnohofthisworkofuftn^lKrfwn.  Thestoryoftheriae, 
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progress,  and  final  establisbment  of  this  supremacy  is  one  of  immense 
interest  and  importance :  we  are  here  anxious  to  emphasize  only  one 
of  its  aspects.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  blame  Kdman  and  other 
usurpers,  to  make  them  responsible  for  the  evils  that  have  all  throng 
the  ages  afflicted  the  Church :  nothing  can  be  less  profitable.  There 
are  men  and  nations,  apparently,  possessing  so  lai^ly  the  instinct  of 
government,  that  unless  other  men  and  other  nations  are  spedfllly 
vigilant  they  will  rule  over  them.  Even  without  much  intention  to 
ignore  others,  simply  to  gratify  their  own  tastes  and  exercise  their 
powers,  they  must  guide  and  control  all  action.  Home  has  ever 
shown  herself  to  be  possessed  of  this  instinct  of  authority,  and 
hence  she  managed  to  find  scope  for  its  exercise.  These  things  belong 
to  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  to  the  growth  of  the  episoopate, 
and  to  what  M.  Kenan  would  term  the  "smothering"  of  Christ's 
work.  The  main  thing  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  this :  the 
tendencies  so  manifested  still  exist  in  human  nature,  still  manifest 
themselves  in  the  smallest  ecdesia  ;  and  we  shall  read  history  in  vain 
unless  we  realize  this  and  act  upon  it  in  Church  life.  The  price  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  civil  liberty  is  "  eternal  vigilance.'*  The  only 
effectual  barrier  against  uaurpcUian  is  for  the  Chtnx^h  to  realize  its 
own  strength,  and  for  every  one  of  its  members  to  perform  his  or 
her  functions.  We  have,  in  contending  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
Church-ideal,  abundantly  rebuked  the  usurping  spirit  of  presbyter, 
bishop,  and  pope ;  we  have  not  so  fully  recognized  that  such  uturpor 
iions  would  have  proved  impossible,  or  at  all  events  futile,  had 
there  not  been  on  the  part  of  the  "  faithful "  previbus  ctbdicatiom. 

Hence  M.  Benan's  record  of  early  Chvut^h  history  becomes  a  titisfy 
guide  to  modern  Church  life  and  work.  He  admires  railier  the  Uter 
than  the  earlier  ideal :  we  prefer  the  Ecdesia  of  Jesus  and  Bjb 
apostles  to  the  grand  entity  called  the  Catholic  Church.  He  evi- 
dently thinks  the  primitive  Church  too  little  organiaed  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  stru^le  of  life:  we  consider  life  better  than  high 
organization,  and  itself  always  and  everjrwhere,  when  necessary,  an 
organizing  power.  We,  therefore,  accept  M.  Benan's  testiniony  to 
matters  of  fact  rathef  than  his  reading  of  history.  To  him  the 
*^  sweet  Galilean  vision  "  was  but  a  dream,  an  inspiration,  no  doubt, 
while  it  lasted,  an  inspiration  to  us  in  these  days,  when  we  tiy  to  live 
over  again   that   brief  life,  but  not  containing  in  itself   elements 
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At  are  enduring.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  vision  "  abides, 
le  light  and  life  of  men. 

So  when  Benon  tolls  us  that  the  "religious  consciousness"  was 
len  "eminently  creative,"  that  it  laid  down  with  "absolutA  autho- 
tf  the  law  of  tlie  future  "  more  thsJt  at  any  other  period,  we  accept 
s  verdict,  and  that  wiiAout  any  limiiatumi.  Christ's  ideal  of  the 
liurch,  as  it  satisfied  the  wants,  elevated  the  life,  and  moulded  the 
uums  of  the  firat  century,  can  alone  satisfy  our  wants  and  glorify 
a  lite.  Not,  th^^ore,  as  a  passiiig  glory  do  we  view  the  beautiful 
ostolic  Eeeiesia,  as  pictured  by  Kenan,  but  as  the  ideal  for  evoy 
e,  every  country,  and  every  church.  Using  the  lecturer's  words,  if 
a  slightly  different  sense,  we  may  say,  "This  is  the  tmo  miracle 

Qascent  Christianity.  It  evolved  order,  hierarchy,  authori^,  obe- 
ince  from  the  voluntary  subjection  of  wills;  it  organized  the  crowd; 
disciplined  anarchy.     What  efiected  this  miracle,  which  astonishes 

qoite  otherwise  than  pretended  infringemento  of  the  laws  of 
jsical  nature  ?  It  was  the  spirit  of  Jeans,  strongly  grafted  into 
is  disciples;  the  a^nrit  of  sweetness,  of  self-abn^ation,  of  foi^get- 
IneBs  of  the  present ;  that  unique  pursuit  of  inward  joys  which  kills 
itntion ;  that  preference  boldly  given  to  childhood ;  those  words 
rpetually  repeated  as  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  '  Whosoever  will  be 
ief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'" 

But  the  order  evolved  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  not  the  Catholic 
lurch,  with  its  grades,  and  ranks,  and  hierarchy :  the  order  evolved 
IS  orderly  life,  tiie  hierarchy  was  diat  in  which  each  "esteemed 
lers  better  than  themselves,"  and  the  anarchy  subdued  was  just  that 
ide  of  will  which  led  to  the  uaurpaiion  by  bishops  and  popes  of  the 
;hts  and  privileges  of  the  brotherhood.  Only  as  the  churches,  and 
3  Church,  of  modem  times  return  to  the  primitive  Eeeltna,  so 
ratifully  rejoeeented  by  Benan,  can  they  hope  to  find  quietness, 
ifidence,  and  prosperity. 
Gnat  Grimsby.  J.  FoaDYCl. 


Cod's  heaven  is  made  to  grow  out  of  Christ,  tiiat  Christians  may 
t  have  a  single  thought  about  it,  in  which  He  is  not  present. . . .  He 
rkens  all  the  sky  save  where  He  appears — spieada  a  vast  trackless 
iste  around,  and  leaves  the  soul  with  Christ  alone. — Sev.  Dr.  Ktr. 
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IIL 

I  HAVE  already  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazme  suggested  some  ways  in 
which  provision  may  be  made  by  the  Christian  Church  fortbe  wonhip 
of  the  children.  I  propose  now  to  speak  of  the  special  features  hf 
which  it  should  be  marked.  This  may  best  be  done  by  the  conside- 
ration (I)  of  the  spirit  hy  which  it  should  he  animated^  and  (2)  of  thi 
forms  it  should  assumn. 

I.  Ths  spirit  of  a  true  worship  for  diUdren.  It  is  scarcely  needful 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  children  (even  little  ones)  are  eapahU  of 
worship.  Those  who  have  carefully  observed  them  know  that  they 
are ;  whilst  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  or  even  deny  this,  baye 
probably  been  misled  by  the  idea  that,  since  they  are  not  capable  of 
joining  in  worship  provided  for  and  suited  to  the  adult  mind,  tte^ 
fore  they  cannot  worship  at  all.  This  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  much  error  on  this  subject.  The  inattention  and  even  dislike  of 
children  to  ordinary  worship  have  been  again  and  again  observed,  until 
graduaUy  there  has  grown  up  in  t^e  minds  of  many  the  feeling  that 
worship  itself  is  distasteful  to  them.  Hence  the  widespread  n^lect 
of  the  Church  to  make  provision  for  them  in  this  respect.  It  would 
be  just  about  as  sensible  to  put  before  a  little  child  some  highly 
seasoned  dish,  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  epicure,  and  when 
the  child  turned  away  from  it  to  infer  that  it  was  incapable  of 
eating.  Put  simpler  food  before  it,  and  see  if  it  cannot  eat  and 
digest  and  grow  strong  upon  it. 

Until,  concerning  them,  we  can  say  with  the  apostle,  "  I  have  fed 

you  with  milk  and  not  with' meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear 

it,*"  we  have  no  rig^t  to  think  them  incapable  of  this  hi^  and  holy 

exercise. ,  If  the  "  food  convenient "  be  refused  by  them,  all  we  can  do 

is  to  wait  till  riper  years  come ;  but  before  we  resolve  on  waiting 

thus,  let  such  food  be  put  within  their  reach.      The  weil-knoim 

words  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Christian  Year  **  grapple  in  a  very 

effbctual    way  with    this    too    widely-spread    idea,  in    the  hymn 

commencing— 

'<  Oh  1  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly'notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain ; 
That  the  jonng  mind  at  random  floats. 
And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 
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Dim  or  nnheftrd  the  words  may  fall. 

And  jet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air.  and  all 

The  harmonj  anwind." 

When  OUT- Tain  conceit  of  knowledge  ie  done  away;  when  we- 
learn  that  the  chosen  realm  for  wonhip,  its  very  holy  of  holies,  is  in- 
ibe  heart  rather  than  the  head,— rthen,  it  maybe,  we  shall  throw  wide 
he  door  of  worship  for  the  children,  and  again  Christ  will  be  moved 
0  spirit  to  find  that  "  out  of  the  month  of  babes  and  sucklings  His 
mise  is  perfected."  When,  like  our  Lord,  we  see  the  wondrous  capa- 
lilitiee  of  children  in  the  spiritual  realm ;  when  this  feeling  of  impossi- 
■ilitf  iagotoatofthe  way, — we  shall  soon  discover  the  true  lioes  which 
heir  worship  should  follow.  It  is  perhaps  better  that  we  should 
liscover  these  for  ourselves  than  hare  them  laid  before  us  by  others. 
till  a  Hoggeetion  or  two  may  not  be  altogether  useless,  and  may  tend  to 
uickeu  thought  and  observation.  Thafinl  U  thai  cliUtlren'i  worship 
Wrf  amnect  Uself  as  doaely  atpoinble  with  child4i/t.  As  we  conduct 
^  worship  we  must  look  at  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  child  ;  we  need 
>  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  i.e.,  turned  back  to- 
lutdhood,  to  become  children  again,  to  humble  ourselves  as  a  Uttle- 
bild.  The  one  sentenoe  that  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  in  the  charge- 
elivered  to  me  at  my  ordination,  by  one  whose  words  are  always* 
'slcomsd  by  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  was  this:  "My  brother, 
«ep  a  diild's  heart  with  you  through  life."  If  we  could  only  do- 
^  the  children  would  clusteo?  about  ns,  and  look  up  into  our  faces, 
od  listen  to  our  words,  as  they  did  in  the  olden  time  to  our  Master. 
liis  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems ;  but  tbe  children  will  help  us  thereto ; 
wj  will  bring  back  the  long-departed  time ;  in  their  company  we 
utU  be  "  a  child  again ; "  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  their  world ;  we 
ul!  look  at  all  things  trora  their  standpoint ;  they  will  feel  that  we- 
elong  to  their  realm.  I  see  very  little  hope  of  success  In  this 
tatter  to  any  who  hold  aloof  from  the  children.  The  mere  student, 
rho  lives  only  with  his  books,  to  whom  these  are  the  most  real 
nitencee,  will  never  minister  acceptably  at  the  children's  altar. 
lie  nnisery,  the  playground,  the  school,  the  home  will  prove  the 
est  curriculum  for  this  ministry.  The  children  must  teach  us, 
iflnence  us,  smround  us  with  their  atmosphere,  before  we  can  take 
liar  hands  and  lead  then  into  their  Fatiier's  presence.     This  is  the- 
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chief    thing :    all  else  will  spring  out  of  Uiis.     We  shall  be  led 
almoet  unconsciously  on  to  simpUcUy,     Simplicity  is  near  of  Idn  to 
reality.     There  is  no  surer  way  of  casting  off  the  unreal  thaa  hy 
translating  our  thoughts  into  simple  forms.     Hazlitt  once  said,  '^  I 
hate  to  see  anything  occupy  more  space  than  it  is  worth:  I  hate  to  see 
a  load  of  handhozes  go  along  the  streets,  and  I  hate  to  see  a  parcel , 
•of  big  words  without  anything  in  them."    A  good  deal  of  rubbish 
would  have  to  be  cast  overboard  if  we  were  to  set  ourselves  to 
translate  our  doctrine  into  simple  f orms»  suited  to  children.    It  is 
not  meant  by  this  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  nanow 
realm.      The   child's   kingdom,    in  which    it   lives,   and    through 
which  its  thoughts  rove,  is  often  wide  as  eternity.     Children  do 
not  always,  like  timid  sailors,  hug  the  shore,  but  launch  out  into 
•the  deep.     They  often  touch  the  great  problems  of  theology,  like  their 
•elders,  but  with  this  great  difference,  that,  unlike  their  elders,  theyara 
not  satisfied  with  the  fictions  which  too  often  fill  that  realm :  they 
will  have  reality.      I  could  tell  many  a  story  of  how  they  brash 
aside,  in  their  simple  way,  "  the  petty  cobwebs  men  have  epun. 
Put  your  thoughts  into  clear  and  simple  phrase,  and  the  children 
will  follow  you  :  they  will  certainly  be  found  ready  to  receive  all  of 
truth  that  is  necessary  to  life  and  godliness.      This  will  bring  in  its 
train  another  result.     The  temple  in  which  you  minister  to  them 
needs  light,  and  so  it  is  furnished  with  windows  through  which  the 
golden  beams  of  summer  or  the  more  sombre  rays  of  autumn  and 
winter  stream  in.     However  simple  the  church  may  be,  it  must  have 
windows.     It  will  be  so  with  your  speech.     Simplicity  must  not  lead 
to  mere  severity  of  form:  it  may  be,  it  should  be  for  children, 
picturesque,  hieroglyphical,  its  speech  picture-like,  not  full  of  dim 
abstractions,  but  thrilling  with  life  and  clothed  upon  with  beauty. 
All  know  how  children  rush  to  the  pictures  in  any  book  they  open: 
not  till  these  have  been  seen  do  they  begin  to  read  the  text. 
'Speech,  whether  in  worship  or  instruction,  must  be  picturesque,  so 
that  the  child's  imagination  may  be  quickened  to  see  with  the  mental 
'Oye  that  of  which  it  hears  with  the  outward  ear.     The  Bomaniei 
reckons  as  an  aid  to  worship  the  pictured  or  sculptured  forms  rf 
virgin,  or  saint,  or  martyr ;  his  eye  is  attracted  by  the  rich  attire  of 
the  priest,  or  the  too  often  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  altar.    We  have 
no  aids  of  that  kind :  the  pictures  must  be  in  speech,  or  prayer,  or 
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Mhg;  bat  if  the  child's  heart  is  to  be  engaged,  tLey  must  be  present. 
We  sbaJI  not  reach  it  through  the  door  of  the  intellect  alone :  it 
miut  be  chiefly  by  that  of  ima^^ination  ;  ^us  the  attention  will  bo 
fixed,  and  the  whole  nature  impressed  and  blessed. 

n.  The  forms  tc^icA  mmA  worship  shovM  aaatunt.  Spirit  is  Bure  to 
£iid  euitable  clothing.  Bight  ideas  wiU  issue  in  right  methodE.  All 
mietakea  here  may  be  traced  back  to  wrong  ideas.  The  diUf  thing  U 
that  the  children  thould  hear  an  actual  part  in  Uie  worship.  It  must 
Qot  be  done  for  them.  Lieteningajtd  assent  are  not  enough ;  indeed  it 
Li  very  rarely  they  are  to  be  obtained  alone.  Listening  in  a  devotional 
x^tuie,  the  eyes  dosed,  the  knee  bent,  is  not  so  easy  as  is  commonly 
'upposed;  whilst  if  the  lip  be  silent  there  isa  strong  tendency  to  drowsi- 
lesg,  eepedaUy  with  busy  people  who  are  not  used  to  quiet.  This  can 
)nlj  be  counteoracted  by  the  worshipper  bearing  audible  part  in  the 
corship.  I  haive  a  very  strong  impresGion  that  the  devotional  posture 
s  to  many  worshippers  a  convenient  cloak  for  drowsiness,  if  not  actual 
leep.  I  am  free  to  confess  tbat  I  have  found  it  to  be  so  myself  in 
nees  where  the  prayers  have  been  long,  and  dull ;  and  I  have  blamed 
sjself  the  leas  when  there  have  been  disquisitions  to  the  Almighty 
s  to  His  own  charactM-  and  methods,  rather  than  true  prayer. 
If  it  is  hard  sometimes  for  adults  to  command  and  fix  the  attention 
1  worship,  it  is  still  harder  for  children.  Their  danger  is  in  the 
iiection  of  restlessness  rather  than  drowdnees.  It  is  most  difficult 
>r  them  to  listen  when  the  speaker's  eye  is  not  upon  them,  and  when 
lere  are  no  stories  or  descriptions  to  engage  their  minds.  How  is 
le  difficulty  to  be  met  ?  Give  them  part.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the 
aed  qoestiou  of  liturgies.  But  I  do  say  that,  if  worship  is  to 
i  Bnytiang  more  than  so  much  time  spent  in  the  sanctuary,  they 
lUBt  bear  a  part  in  it.  In  my  own  family  worship  the  children  feel 
lat  the  Lord's  Prayer  belongs  to  tbem,  and  enter  into  it  in  a  way 
utt  they  do  not  with  the  free  prayer  that  precedes  it.  Why  is  it  ? 
hey  utter  it  themselves.  We  cannot  really  get  their  hearts  in  wor- 
up  wiUiout  their  voices.  One  means  is  ready  to  our  hand,  in  the 
'n^^rowing  hymnody  for  children.  Its  b«asures  have  been  mar- 
illoDsly  increased  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  now 
|ual,  if  not  in  some  senses  superior,  to  that  of  their  elders. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  recently  published  "  Book  of  Praise  for 
luldien,"  issued  by  the  Congregational  Union,  with  any  collection  of 
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children's  hymns  in  use  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  will  8e& 
how  rich  have  been  the  additions  to  the  sacred  song  for  duldren 
during  that  comparatively  limited  period.  Not  long  ago  there  seemed 
some  reason  to  fear  that  hymns  for  children  were  takii^  a  sentime&tal 
strain :  large  numbers  were  full  of  aspirations  after  heaven,  which 
tended  to  foster  in  the  child's  heart  fictitious  sentiment.  Of  hite 
a  new  departure  has  been  taken,  and  many  hymns  have  been 
written,  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  likely  to  foster  a  hearty  and 
vigorous  religious  life  in  thechild's  heart.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  here  is  to  be  found  one  chief  means  of  worship  for  the  children. 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  in  all  congregations  a  children's 
hymn-book  will  be  found  in  the  pews,  and  used  as  opportunity  may 
offer ;  or,  if  that  be  not  attained,  that  large  numbers  of  the  utterly 
useless  hymns  will  be  cast  out  of  our  hymn-books,  and  in  their  place 
the  noblest  of  children's  hymns  be  inserted. 

Music  is  surely  one  of  the  most  attractive  ways  through  which  the 
children  may  be  led  in  heart  and  mind  up  to  their  Easier.  We 
scarcely  know  as  yet  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  children's  worship:  it 
may  be  the  time  is  coming  in  which  the  children's  song  will*  be  con- 
stantly heard  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  church  and  in  the 
home.  The  prophet  Elisha,  when  appealed  to  by  the  three  kings  for 
aid  in  their  extremity,  seemed  to  know  not  what  answer  to  render 
them.  At  last  he  said,  **•  Bring  me  a  minstrel;"  and  when  the  minstrel 
played  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  [nx>phe8ied.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  days  to  come  music  will  be  one  chief  means  hx 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  may  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
young,  and  mould  them  after  the  pattern  of  Him  who  loved  them  so 
well. 

The  question  of  prayer  in  children's  worship  is  a  more  difficult 
one.  There  is  much  actual  prayer  in  our  children's  hymns;  as  they 
sing  they  pray ;  but  something  more  direct  is  needed*  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  very  short,  simple  prayers^  coached  in 
familiar  hinguage,  free  from  all  technical  phrases,  to  which  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  say  *'  Amen " ;  tp  this  might  be  added  the  Ixffd*^ 
Prayer, to  be  uttered  by  all;  whilst  it  would  surely  be  poflsible  to airange 
simple  litanies  for  children,  in  which  they  should  utter  the  reqwDses. 
This  has  been  done  in  metrical  form  very  simply  and  beautifollyi  V 
the  Bev.  T.  B.  Pollock,  of  Birmingham.    I  quote  a  verse  or  twoi 
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"Jean,  from  Thy  throne  on  high. 
Far  above  the  bright  blae  skf. 
Look  on  us  with  loving  eye. 

Hear  «»,  Half  Jeiu. 

Be  Thou  with  us  every  day. 
In  OQT  work  anil  in  onr  play. 
When  we  learn  and  when  we  proy. 
Jlear  iw,  Solj/  Jem. 

May  we  ever  tiy  to  be 

From  onr  lunful  tempers  free. 

Fare  and  gentle,  Lord,  like  Thoc. 

Hear  t«,  Hi/l^  Jean." 

These  are  intended  to  be  sung,  but  a  similar  plan  might  be  ndopted 
with  litanies  to  be  said.  A  very  nobl«  service  would  be  rendered  to 
onr  children  if  some  gifted  man  or  woman  would  write  a  series  of 
nich  litanies. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  every  part  of  the  worship  of 
children  must  be  brief.  Attention  is  weakened  by  length.  ISiemorp 
TBTiety  the  better. 

It  is  worth  any  BSart  to  accustom  youthful  imnds  to  worship,  and 
help  to  make  them  love  it.  Thus  we  bring  them  into  their  Father's 
presence,  where  alone  the  true  blessedness  of  their  life  can  be  found. 
Thus  we  provide  them  with  a  quiet  resting  place,  a  little  sanctuary  in 
the  journey  and  conflict  of  life.  Thus  we  may  prepare  them  for  the 
home  where  there  is  always  heard  the  song  that  is  ever  new. 

W.  G.  HOEDEE. 


"  For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  formed ; 
For  KoftueBS  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 
Iv  a.  small  grey  Midlandshire  town  there  stood  a  small  grey  house, 
*ith  its  street-door  opening  into  the  paved  market-place.  On  entering 
it  you  stood  in  a  wide  low-ceiled  room,  with  a  floor  of  brilliant  red 
-bricks,  and  a  great  glittering  fireplace.  The  floor  waa  covered  in  the 
centre  by  a  carpet,  and  the  deal  table  by  a  crimson  cloth,  and  the 
broad  window-eeat  was  filled  with  flowers.  The  room  was  called 
neitbw  kit«hen  nor  parlour,  but  the  "  house-place."     There  was  a 
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great  eight-day  clock  in  one  corner,  and  an  oaken  set  of  shelves  filled 
with  china  in  another.  For  the  rest,  the  furniture  consisted  of  an  old 
carved  oaken  settle  and  high-hacked  chairs ;  and  all  and  everytiimg 
was  wrought  up  to  such  perfection  of  housewifery  that  cleanliness, 
from  heing  the  mere  absence  of  dirt,  was  elevated  into  a  podtiTe- 
quality,  glittering  in  every  particle  of  matter. 

No  exception  in  this  respect  was  to  he  made  in  the  persons  and 
attire  of  the  two  occupants  of  the  room  on  that  crisp  October  afternoon. 
On  one  side  the  fire,  erect  of  figure,  straight  of  back,  and  determined  of 
nose,  sat,  darning  stockings  fiercely  and  swiftly,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  in  snow-white  cap  and  muslin  kerchief  folded  on  her  bosom. 
On  the  other  side,  on  the  faded  red  cushions  of  the  settle,  sat  hei* 
husband,  an  old  and  reverend  man,  whose  hair  made  a  silver  fringe 
round  his  polished  head,  whose  face  was  mildly  humorous,  seriously 
genial,  and  whose  blue  eyes  pored  through  spectacles  over  the  work& 
of  Eichard  Baxter.  White  voluminous  neckcloth,  black  tail-coat 
and  knee-breeches,  tight  black  stockings  over  plump  legs,  and  neat 
buckled  shoes  adorned  his  outer  man.  His  inner  man  was  furnished 
as  scrupulously  and  irreproachably.  This  was  Josiah  Hawthorne, 
minister  of  the  little  meeting-house  at  Melby,  and  opposite  sat  Dame 
Hawthorne,  his  wife. 

The  world  was  seventy  years  younger  that  afternoon  than  it  is  to- 
day, and  was  ignorant  of  many  things  that  it  has  found  out  since. 
It  has  grown  to  be  so  very  stirring  and  busy  since  then,  with  its 
steam-engines  and  railway-travelling  and  industrial  centres,  and  its 
high  education  and  high  art,  that  it  has  given  up  a  great  many 
childish  things  that  were  in  vogue  in  those  days.  When  country 
folk,  who  were  not  rich  enough  to  keep  their  coach,  rode  pilhon  or 
in  carriers'  carts  if  by  chance  they  journeyed  forth  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  pansh,  and  when  people  schemed  to  get  their  letters  franked, 
and  deemed  the  three  B's  a  liberal  education,  they  naturally  had  time 
to  consider.  These  are  not  considering  days :  we  must  rush  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  or  be  left  behind,  and  then  woe  betide  us.  Bat 
then,  people  had  time  to  consider  their  latter  end ;  to  consider  the 
poor ;  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air; 
husbands  to  consider  their  wives,  childron  their  parents,  and  all  in  an 
obsolete  way,  which,  with  a  smile,  we  call  "  old-fashioned."  lifewaa 
80  serious,  so  formal,  we  say;   and  oh,  how  dreadful,  exclaim  ibe 
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prls,  to  have  to  urear  poke  bonnets  and  prim  gowns,  and  ask  papa's 
consent  before  one  gets  engaged  ! 

A  long  silence  had  reigned  in  the  room  before  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
pushing  up  his  Bpectaoles  to  his  forehead,  and  directing  a  gently- 
bauning  gUnca  towards  his  wife,  asked — 

"And  where  is  Bessy  this  afternoon,  my  dear?" 

"Nay,  yon  must  not  ask  me.  It's  not  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
mothers  to  be  consulted  about  their  daughters'  doings." 

"Come,  come,  mother,  our  Bes!^  goes  not  with  such  new  fashions, 
as  joa  know  full  well.     Has  she  left  any  task  unfulfilled  ?  " 

"Nay,  111  not  say  that.  And  Pm  not  so  sure  but  what  she  did 
just  mention  that  Mrs.  Hassop  had  bade  her  go  up  to  the  Hall  to 
Eit  with  her  tim  afternoon." 

"Shell  not  take  harm  there;  for  though  the  woman's  tongue  is  to 
mo  a  weariness,  yet  I  verily  believe  her  to  be  a  good  Christian,  and 
that  she  judges  her  riches  as  but  lent  unto  her  by  the  Lord.  She  has 
taken  our  Bessy  greatly  into  favour,  and  she'll  take  no  harm  there, 
Khe'lt  take  no  harm,"  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  nodded  his  head  musingly. 

"  She's  teaching  the  girl  to  be  over-fond  of  finery,  I  doubt.  She 
gave  her  a  ribbon  last  time  she  was  there  that  I'd  have  blushed  to 
put  on  in  my  day.  But  I  don't  know  what  the  young  folks  are 
coming  to." 

Her  husband's  eyes  twinkled  humorously,  "  Come,  mother, 
tkni'rt  not  so  old,  nor  so  past  comeliness  thyself,  as  to  be  judging 
the  maidens  harshly.  HI  warrant  thy  mother  thought  as  ill  of  t^ee 
not  so  many  yearsago.  Comeliness  of  body  is  a  gift  &om  the  Lordr 
and  it  is  ungracious  in  us  to  slight  the  least  token  of  His  bounty.  I 
take  it  the  apostle  himself  meant  not  so  much  to  condemn  the  out- 
ward adorning  as  to  extol  by  comparison  the  inward  adorning  of  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Truly,  my  dear,  St.  Paul  had  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellent  in  woman.  Yes,  yes,  our  muden  would  have 
pleased  him." 

"The  prl  is  well  enough,  Josiah.  But  a  mother's  heart  i» 
exercised  concerning  her  ofispring  as  none  otJier  con  be.  And  I 
gnatly  misdoubt  me  concerning  the  young  Mr.  Hassop  who  lives 
with  his  mother." 

"  Tut,  tut,  mother.  Trust  our  Beesy  to  keep  him,  or  any  other 
youi^  man,  at  his  fitting  distance.    If  he  has  honourable  intenUons, 
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and  the  Lord  wills  it,  the  thing  will  oome  to  pass.  The  maiden  u 
worthy  of  the  heet^  and  he  is  a  good  pious  young  man,  and  we  may 
.safely  leave  such  things  in  the  Lord's  hands." 

At  this  point  the  latch  of  the  outer  door  was  lifted^  and  thediakgoe 
was  interrupted  hy  the  entrance  of  the  subject  of  it.  Bessj^  Haw- 
thorne, the  minister's  youngest  daughter,  and  the  only  one  remaining 
^under  his  roof,  stepped  into  the  room  with  a  certain  daintinees  only 
communicable  to  the  gait  by  a  foot  and  a  heart  equally  light  She 
.glanced  at  the  dock  eagerly,  and  exclaimed — 

*'  That  8  right  I  It's  Hot  struck  four.  I've  had  such  «  race  to  be 
back  in  time  to  get  tea." 

A  few  dexterous  movements,  and  divested  of  her  Titt.y>VflP(n  peliasd 
and  poke  bonnet,  in  which  her  pretfy  face  shone  like  a  jewel  in  a 
mine,  she  had  set  out  the  old  willow  pattern  china  on  the  homespon 
linen,  maintaining  ihe  while  a  staid  demeanour  befitting  the  handling, 
under  her  mother^s  eye,  of  property  so  perishable  and  so  predons. 
Nevertheless,  some  secret  exultation  was  plainly  shining  through. 

Will  any  of  my  fair  readers  deem  it  credible  that  Bessy  looked 
charming,  when  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  she  had  no  heels 
on  her  shoes,  but  walked  on  her  fiat  foot  just  like  a  savage ;  thafc 
her  high-waisted  gown  of  russet-doth  had  a  short  full  skirt,  whidi 
allowed  her  muscles  free  play;  and  furthermore,  that  her  waist 
had  never  been  properly  pindied  in,  but  was  actually  fall  and 
supple,  just  as  unaided  nature  had  devdoped  it?  NevertheksB, in 
-spite  of  such  drawbacks,  I  cannot  but  maintain  that  Bessy  was  a 
diarming  girl.  From  the  fine  net  neckerchief  that  covered  her  modest 
shoulders  to  the  eandals  which  crossed  her  [small  round  ankles,  her  lis- 
•some  figure  was  full  of  grace.  In  the  face  above  a  softness  dwdt^  yet  a 
softness  infused  with  spirit.  A  soft  fair  skin,  with  bright  roses,  soft 
brown  hair  with  a  sunny  gleam,  and  soft  blue  eyes  with  a  sparkle. 
-Clearly  she  was  a  refiection  of  the  white-haired  man  cm  the  Boh, 
whom  time  would  always  leave  a  child.  Both  aspects  were  serioosy 
both  were  gay ;  though  in  him  seriousness  was  listened  by  gBtffy  r 
in  her,  gaiety  was  tempered  by  seriousness. 

^'I  am  pondering  the  wherefore  of  that  pleased  conntenance^BeBBy," 
said  her  father,  smiling  in  sympathy,  and  adjusting  his  spectacles  to 
look  at  her. 

"  It's  nothing  particular,  father,"  answered  Bessy,  alightiiy  UueUn^r 
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—"at  least — that  is — pleasaot  tfainge  ore  always  happening  to  us, 
I  dunk." 

"  Sorely,  surely,  our  mercieH  overflow,  I  love  to  see  you  wear  a 
joyful  countfinanoe.  I  have  always  held  a  cheerful  temper  to  be  a 
grace  by  no  means  among  the  lowest.  What  think  you,  mother? 
Why  that  wise  shake  of  the  head  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Bead's  temper,  but  it  comes  l^ 
nature.  She's  of  yourlm'age,  Josiab.  She's  never  been  called  to 
trestle  with  evil  dispositions,  for  which  she  has  cause  to  be  thankful, 
bnt  net  to  be  lifted  up." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Bessy,  cairy  ever  a  grateful  heart,  as  indeed  we  may  see 
in  yoor  face  you  do." 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Bessy,  blushing  more  deeply  as  her  father  patted 
Kr  ahouldofi  approvingly,  "  I'm  afraid  it's  not  a  grat«ful  heart." 

"  What  then,  my  child  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing  good.  I'm  a&aid  it's  a " — she  glanced  timidly  at 
iw  mother — "  it's  a  bonnet.  Mrs,  Hassop  has  made  me  one  just  Qte 
'try  same  as  her  own ;  and  oh,  mother " — Bessy's  feelings  here  rose 
ligh  enough  to  drown  apprehension — "  such  a  beauty,  all  of  quilted 
nnlberry  satin ! " 

"  Foolish  woman  ! "  exclaimed  her  motber,  while  her  expressive 
ack  stisightened  itself.  "  These  are  strange  times  indeed !  What 
(ould  the  Melby  folks  say  if  Elizabeth  Hawthorne,  the  minister's 
lau^ter,  went  out  arrayed  in  silks  and  satins,  after  Mrs.  Hassop's 
■attem  ?    She  is  not  likely,  I  tru3t>  to  fall  so  from  a  consistent  walk." 

"  Why,  mother,  cannot  I  wear  it !     I  never  tiiought  of  that." 

"F^e,  child,  I  tremble  for  you.  Is  it  worthy  of  a  Christian  young 
Tomaa  to  set  her  thoughts  on  a  bonnet  ?  " 

"Nay,  mother,"pnt  in  Mr.  ECawthome,  regarding  Bessy  eamestlyr 
'  she  is  but  young,  and  it  is  only  natural  she  should  regard  such' 
:hiagB  bvourably.  But  sure  am  I  she  knows  full  well  tbat  a  bonnet 
sunot  win  her  favour  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  the  favour  of  men 
'Ik  holds  in  its  right  esteem." 

The  cloud  which  had  gathered  on  Bes^s  fair  brow  cleared  entirely 
IS  ber  father  spoke  tiiese  gentle  words,  and  the  inconsistent  bonnet 
"as  dismissed  from  her  thoughts  with  scarcely  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

That  evening  was  the  occasion  of  the  weekly  prayer-meeting.  The- 
^■iveting-house  was  a  low  square  building  of  grey  stone :  inside  woto 
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whitewashed  walls  and  high  pews  lined  with  green  baize.  On  one 
sMe  the  aisle  sat  the  men^  the  women  on  the  other.  Bessy,  with  her 
father  and  mother,  entered  the  little  chapel  a  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  tima  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  stranger  in  that  little 
friendly  community.  Bessy's  eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  demeuioar 
reverential,  yet  looking  up  involuntarily  she  became  aware  of  a 
strange  young  man,  who  was  gazing  in  her  direction. 

"  It  must  be  Mrs.  Eobinson's  nephew,"  said  she  to  herself.  And 
she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  looking  and  blushed,  and  such  a 
frivolous  thought  came  into  her  head,  so  much  worse  than  the  bonnet, 
that  she  blushed  still  more.  But  what  it  was  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
for  pity  of  maidenly  pride.  The  time  came  when  Bessy,  white-haired 
among  her  daughters,  herself  made  confession  and  was  covered  with 
confusion  thereby.  But  that  same  reflection  the  brown-haired  Bess^ 
now  blushingly  repelled. 

Now  while  she  devoted  her  attention  to  her  hymn-book,  and  never 
vouchsafed  that  young  man  one  other  thought,  the  case  was  far 
different  with  him.  We  are  not  bound  to  respect  his  delicacy,and  his 
reflections  shall  be  openly  disclosed.  He  afforded  in  appearaooe  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  young  men  Bessy  was  accustomed  to  see.  A 
good-natured  stolidity  characterised  the  Melby  youth,  and  conduced 
to  a  lumbering  figure  and  gait^  and  an  air  of  deeply-buried  wits.  Mr. 
Richard  Wake,  on  the  contraiy,  assistant  to  the  printer  and  publisber 
in  the  county*town  of  Burford,  carried  concentrated  energy  in  his  keen 
dark  face  and  spare  lithe  frame.  A  man  to  make  his  way,  was  the 
speech  uttered  by  every  movement  and  glance.  And  this  young  man 
first  cast  his  eyes  on  Bessy  Hawthorne,  the  minister's  daughter,  as 
she  walked  behind  her  mother  up  the  chapel  aisle,  in  her  nankeen 
pelisse  and  poke  bonnet,  with  eyes  cast  down  soberly,  and  dimples 
under  restraint.  And  he  said  to  himself,  ''  That  shall  be  my  wife^'* 
and  Bichard  Wake's  will  was  iron. 

Not  many  evenings  after  this,  Bessy  opened  the  door  in  answer  to 
a  light  rapping.  Lifting  her  blue  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  new-comer, 
she  met  for  the  second  time  the  straight  glance  of  Mrs.  Bofainson's 
nephew.  His  neckcloth,  frilled  shirt-front^  and  stockings  were  all  of 
spotless  white ;  his  coat  of  bottlegreen  was  spick  and  span.  Bessy's 
heart  thumped  oddly  while  this  tall  young  man  took  off  his  hat,  gave 
her  a  low  bow,  and  asked — 
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"Is  Uie  Bavarend  Mr.  Hawthorne  irithin  ?  " 

"YBB,flir;  vill  you  pleaae  to  walk  in?" 

In  the  yogng  man  waited  aocordinglj',  and  while  hesalutod  thestatdy 
liuae  with  ponctilionsoonrte^,  Bessy  Bped  to  inform  her  father  of  the 
giiest.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  Btttiog  in  a  room  which  was  rightfully 
tlie  perloar,  but  in  this  household  formed  the  mioister's  study.  To 
him  was  oahered  Mr.  Bichard  Wake. 

"  I  trust,  honoured  sir,"  he  sud,  while  advaacing,  "  Uiat  you  will 
foTgiTe  this  intrusion.  My  aunt  has  assored  me  tlkat  you  will  not 
grud^  me  an  hour  or  so  of  your  valoable  time.  I  have  a  great  deare 
to  receive  advice  and  couas^  from  you,  and  I  have  walked  ora  from 
Bntford  tliis  evening  for  the  purpose." 

"  Sorely,  surely.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  minister,  at  the  same 
tune  eying  him  with  a  kindly  ecrutinising  glance.  "Sit  down,  sit  down." 
While  the  visitor  obeyed,  Mr.  Hawthorne  pushed  away  his  books,  and 
turning  to  again  address  himaalf  to  tits  young  man,  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  grate  and  an  extingtiiahed  fire.  His  serene  countenance  took  a 
look  of  disquietude. 

"  Tut,  tut,"  he  said — "  truly,  never  shall  I  be  made  ruler  over  t«n 
cities ;  and  the  night  is  cold,  I  believe.  For  me  it  does  not  edgnif y,  for 
1  am  Sony  to  say  this  carelessness,  when  the  women  folk  do  not  supei>- 
nee  me  in  tias  matter,  is  much  a  habit  witli  me.  But  I  like  not  that 
yoa  should  suffer  through  it,  my  young  friend." 

His  young  friend,  however,  had  swiftly  descried  the  poeaibllity  of  on 
idvantagaons  torn  of  the  circumstanoee.  "  My  dear  sir,  young  blood 
like  mine  may  take  care  of  its  own  temperature ;  but  I  must  entreat 
pu  to  be  more  careful  of  yourself.  Shall  we  not  adjourn,  rar,  to  the 
next  room,  where,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  good  fire  was  biasing  when 
I  came  through  ?  " 

The  minister'B  blue  eyes  again  rested  upoa  the  young  man  with 
attention.  "  By  all  means,  my  good  sir,  if  your  mattas  an  such  as 
may  be  communicated  to  my  ears  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  I 
kaov/  not  myself  why  matters  pertaining  to  the  soul  should  be  less 
(ne\y  spoken  of  than  our  temporal  affiure,  but,there  is  a  general  feeling, 
&  general  feeling," 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  myself  do  not  share  it ;  but  I  have  sought  your 
acquaintance,  reverend  sir,  to  profit  by  intarcouiae  with  you  on  general 
pnund,  rather  than  as  feeling  e.  need  of  any  ^racial  diteetion.'' 
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''  In  that  case/'  said  the  minister^  cheerfoUy,  oonoealing  a  slight 
disappointment,  '^we  will  at  onoe  deeert  this  somewhat  cheeiiees 
letreaty  and  hetake  omnelyes  to  the  bright  fire  which  my  good  wife 
donbtless  has  kept  up  yonderi" 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a  group  of  four  sat  in  the  honse^Uuse 
that  evening,  and  maby  another  thereafter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
on  either  side  of  the  hearth :  the  minister  venerable,  yet  childlikB  of 
aspect,  nursing  one  of  his  trimly-stockinged  legs,  and  discnsring  with 
his  young  friend  the  topics  then  stirring  the  woiid,  which,  with  him, 
were  all  brought  to  the  test  of  those  religious  principles  and  feeling^ 
whidi  formed  his  very  breath  of  life.  But  Sichard  Wake*s  young 
heart  clamoured  within  him,  and  inspired  his  tongue  with  hot 
speech. 

Those  were  days  when  legislation  at  home  was  paralysed  by  reason 
of  alarms  abroad,  when  wan  and  the  rumours  of  wars  made  menV 
hearts  to  quake,  when  Bonaparte,  the  giant,  held  Europe  in  his  grip 
as  a  terrie^dog  a  rat,  when  wheat  was  at  famine  prices,  when  money 
bred  fast  in  podcets  where  it  was  not  needed,  while  the  poor  sank 
lower  and  lower  under  crushing  burdens.  Against  war,  and  tyranny, 
and  injustice  the  young  man's  spirit  burned ;  yet  was  there  method 
in  his  madness.  A  riper  prudence  than  belonged  to  his  years  ran  like 
a  woof  athwart  the  warp  of  his  youthful  seal,  and  in  it  were  the  germs 
of  many  a  wise  admimstration  of  later  times. 

The  women  sat,  for  the  most  part,  in  silence,  as  became  their  sez, 
with  thoughts  doubtless  not  seldom  straying  to  matters  more  personally 
weighty.  Mrs»  Hawthorne  sat  rigid,  testifying  her  presence  by  tfaa 
rapid  click  of  knitting-needles ;  yet  on  occasion  giving  oracular  utter- 
ance concerning  the  pauper  population,  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of 
good  food,  or  her  personal  abhorrence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

By  the  fire,  facing  each  other,  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne:  by  tiie 
round  table  sat  Richard  Wake  and  Bessy — ^Beesy  on  one  side  demme 
and  bewitching,  with  eyes  glued  to  her  work,  sitting  close  to  the  candle 
and  stitching  away  at  the  fine  linen  wristbands  for  her  father^s  new 
set  of  shirts:  Richard  Wake  on  the  other  side,  with  a  good  point  of 
view,  and  happy  if  occasionally  Bessy  chance  to  drop  the  wax  die 
uses  for  her  thread,  or  a  bobbin  or  what  not,  and  he  may  go  on  Bis 
knees  to  find  it,  and  catch  ihe  maiden's  eyes  and  a  snule  and  a  HvA 
for  reward.    She  thinks  him  a  prodigy  of  talent  and  high-mindedoeH, 
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&nd  secretly  wonders  wheUier  Mr.  Canning,  of  whom  they  fatllr  so 
miuJ],  cui  be  a  greater  man,  or  even  the  Ute  Mr.  William  Pitt. 

But  of  what  Beeay  th'ink*  oonoerning  him  how  shall  Kohaid  know, 
seeing  that  the  maiden  lowers  her  ejes,  and  he  gets  little  speech  of 
liBT  ?  Yet  though  maidens  yield  no  sign,  there  is  an  apprehenaLon 
denied  to  duller  minds  by  which  lovers  filch  their  secrets,  and  seventy 
jean  ago  that  gift  waa  not  snperfluous. 

One  ereoiiig  in  came  Kicbard  Wake  with  a  grave,  eager  face,  and 
great  news  on  his  tongue.  Without  a  word  of  groeting,  and  with 
^fea  that  scarce  saw  Beesy,  he  exclaimed — 

"A  victory,  sir!  We  have  beaten  the  French  at  Talavera. 
Notlting  b  known  beyond  the  bare  fact,  bat  this  Welleeley  has  infused 
new  spirit  into  the  campaign,  and  God  grant  he  may  follow  up  this 
socceas." 

"  Amen ! "  ejaculated  the  minister,  rising  horn  his  seat.  "  Truly, 
my  friend,  we  are  fallen  on  evil  times  when  we  tiiank  the  Lord  for  a 
bloody  battle.  But  this  warfare  in  His  hands  is  an  instrument  to 
ovothrow  His  enemies,  of  whom  Bona^iarteis  doubtless  one.  Surely 
we  may  now  hope  that  His  purposes  are  accomplished,  and  Uiat  we 
shall  q»eedily  see  an  end  of  the  troubles  with  irtiich  He  baa  seen  fit 
to  scourge  us,  and  may  have  cause  to  praise  Him  who  maketh  peace 
in  our  borders,  and  filleth  us  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat." 

"  You  are  hopeful,  sir,  without,  I  fear,  due  cause.  The  long  course 
o[  disasters  which  has  befallen  our  arms  will  not  be  reta^ved  by  one 
soocess.  And  were  Napoleon  himself  to  share  the  fate  of  oil  tyrants, 
as  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  case,  there  is,  I  venture  to  say,  no 
likelihood  of  peace.  Ireland  and  America  have  trouble  in  store  for 
us ;  and  if,  finally,  we  weather  outside  storms,  what  prospect,  tor,  is 
there  of  peace  at  home  ?  The  war  is  oreatiag  a  diversion.  With  its 
cessation  will  wake  up  the  smouldering  discontent  in  the  populace,  of 
which  even  now  there  are  abundant  signs.  What  make  you  of  the 
machine-rioten  made  paupers  by  the  new  manufactures,  and  desperate 
by  tbe  lack  of  bread?" 

"  Truly,  my  friend,  you  are  not  a  proj^t  of  smooth  things.  Yet, 
surely  the  Lord  will  raise  up  succour  unto  His  people." 

"  Yes,  tar,  and  help  will  come  from  a  quarter  whence  you,  perhaps, 
do  not  look  for  it.  Tbwe  is  a  grand  fature,  I  believe,  before  the 
pra«.    Yon  impel  me  to  reveal  my  secreUy-oherished  ambitiono.   2Tot 
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a  few  of  the  leading  artideB  in  the  MidlandBhire  Herald  come  from 
my  pen,  and  I  am  only  waiting  to  save  enough  to  enable  me  to  setup 
a  printing-press  before  I  myself  set  on  foot  a  weekly  joumaL  I  shall 
work  it  on  new  principles,  for  it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  let  party-cries  be  what  they  may.  It  shall  become  a  power» 
sir." 

"  A  bold  project,  young  sir,  and  to  your  credit^"  said  the  minister, 
observing  him  narrowly,  ''yet  I  like  not  a  spirit  of  boasting.  Satan 
is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  thereof." 

"  Your  rebuke  is  just^"  answered  Bichard  Wake,  with  humility,  yet 
with  a  countenance  slightly  fallen,  "  but  a  youz^  man  in  these  days, 
sir,  is  tempted  to  forget  a  becoming  modesty." 

On  the  way  home  from  the  prayer-meeting  that  evening,  Bessy 
found  herself  walking  by  the  side  of  Bichard,  while  her  father  and 
mother  followed  close  behind. 

''  Bessy,"  said  he, ''  you  are  aware  of  what  is  my  great  ambition." 

''  If  you  mean  a  newspaper,"  answered  Bessy,  f alteringly,  with  pulses 
quickened  by  the  startling  sound  of  her  Christian  name. 

''  Yes,  I  do.  A  newspaper  that  shall  be  an  instrument  of  righteous, 
ness,  and  shall  never  truckle  to  party,  that  shall  shine  into  tlie  dark 
places  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and 
reason.  I  am  spending  next  to  nothing,  Bessy ;  I  shall  soon  be  ready, 
with  €k)d's  blessing,  to  set  my  scheme  in  action." 

''How  very  noble! "  said  Bessy,  with  a  little  heart-sinking.  She 
had  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  young  man's  ambition 
included  something  not  so  noble,  and  of  more  private  import- 
ance. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  think  it  a  great  ambition.  You  rightly  feel 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  would  be  ready  to  share  in  it, 
had  you  the  power." 

Though  naturally  elated  by  such  ascription,  Bessy's  integrity  moved 
her  to  say — 

"  But  I  don't  care  so  much  for  such  things  as  you  do." 

"No,  Bessy,  for  I  am  a  man  and  you  are  a  woman,  and  our 
thoughts  must  necessarily  lie  apart.  But  you  could  give  just  that 
womanly  interest  and  sympathy  that  sweetens  a  man's  career.  I  am 
a  poor  man,  though  I  don't  intend  always  to  be  so,  and  am  not  in 
the  comfortable  drcumstanoee  you  have  been  used  to.    All  my  savings 
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most  go  to  tite  startui|;  of  the  journal.  May  I  dare  venture  to  hope 
dut  you  take  any  strong  interest  in  mj  soocess?  " 

Bessy's  bead  was  bent  bo  low,  and  her  voice  came  so  faintly  from 
the  receesee  of  her  bonnet,  that  Richard  had  to  Btoop  to  catch  it. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  I  do — at  least,  if  you  think  I'm  clever  enough,"  was 
tbe  somewhat  incoherent  reply. 

"  Bes^,  to  have  you  by  Us  side  would  double  Hie  value  of  a  man's 
SQccess,  and  sweeten  even  failure — if,  indeed,  to  have  the  hope  of  that 
mmld  not  be  enough  to  ensure  success.  To  ba  assured  of  your  interest 
in  me  is  to  Feel  nerved  for  any  contest." 

Little  Bessy,  finding  herself  raised  to  such  worshipful  height  in  this 
young  man's  regard,  was  fluttered  with  a  proud  shy  pleasure,  but  deeper 
sank  into  her  heart  the  softened  gaze  of  his  e3res  at  parting,  and  the 
\lagenag  grasp  of  his  hand. 

The  next  day  a  great  square  letter,  seded  with  red  wax,  was  de- 
irered  to  the  minister.  Bessy,  with  colour  coming  and  going,  watched 
lis  deliberate  movements  as  he  rubbed  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles, 
>laced  them  on  bis  nose,  studied  the  superscription,  and  at  length 
at)ke  the  seals.  Then  she  fled.  Little  time  elapsed  ere  her  father's 
'oice  summoned  her.  With  a  beating  heart  she  obeyed  it.  Fatbei- 
ni  mother,  with  faee«  greatly  moved,  awaited  her.  Her  father  was 
tanding  by  her  mother's  chair,  with  one  hand  reeling  on  her 
ibonlder. 

"Come  hither,  child,"  he  said,  "I  have  received  a  letter  on  a  matter 
concerning  thee.     Eead  it." 

Bessy,  very  much  frightened  and  fluttered,  answered — "  Oh,  father, 
please,  Td  rather  not" 

The  anxious  faces  regarding  her  relaxed  into  something  like  a  smUe. 
'Hy  dear,  are  your  affections  in  anywise  drawn  out  towards  the 
roong  man  ?  "  her  father  asked ;  continuing  after  a  pause,  "  Nay,  you 
leed  not  strive  to  frame  an  answer,  for  veiily  it  is  written  in  your 
Face.    Come  and  kiss  thy  mother  and  me." 

Beisy  obeyed  with  a  dwelling  heart  Her  mother  patted  her,  and 
suSSai  vigorously,  and  said — 

"  There,  tiiere,  child — ^there,  there ! " 

Her  father's  eyes  were  moist,  and  his  voice  very  solemn  as  he  blessed 
her. 

"The  God  of  our  others  be  with  thee,  ray  Bessy,  and  cause  tliee 
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richly  to  enjoy  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  It  is  sore  hfisring 
for  our  old  ears  that  we  must  lose  thee.  And,"  he  added,  withaoi^ 
*'  I  could  strongly  have  desired  for  thee  some  godly  mioister  of  <^ 
Gospel." 

"  But,  dear  father,  Richard  is  almost  as  good.  A  newspaper,  he 
says,  may  be  such  a  means  of  blessing." 

^' Well,  well,  my  child,  he  is  an  upright^  and  I  trust  pious  young 
man,  but  the  world  holds  many  temptations  to  be  unduly  puffed  up  to 
such  as  he.  Let  us  kneel  together  before  the  mercy-«eat,  and  im^dore 
Grod's  direction  in  this  important  matter,  and  especially  that  He  wiH 
vouchsafe  His  grace  to  His  young  handmaiden." 

Richard  Wake  received  the  following  answer  to  his  letter : — 

"  My  deae  Sie, 

'^  Your  letter  is  in  my  hands,  with  its  weighty  contents.  I 
have,  as  doubtless  you  have  done,  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord,  and 
have  sought  His  guidance.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  of  HL<i 
will.  Your  own  heart  appears  to  be  deeply  engaged;  and  I  have 
much  respect  and  esteem  for  your  character,  while  counselling  jou  to 
walk  more  humbly  before  your  God.  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
write  you  thus  as  my  good  wife  favours  your  cause,  and  as  I  und^- 
stand  that  Bessy  herself  is  not  averse  to  it.  Prajing  that  God  will 
direct  and  abundantly  bless  you, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

^'  Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

''JOSIAH   HaWTHOBNB. 

*'  Poatacriptum, — My  wife  desires  me  to  add  that  we  shall  be  oUige<l 
by  your  company  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  drink  tea." 

On  Sunday,  Richard  Wake  presented  himself,  and  w|£  duly  vol' 
comed  by  the  old  folks,  and  with  sweet  bashfulness  by  B69B7.  Bat 
when  they  went  to  meeting  in  the  evening,  they  walked  diff««&t 
ways,  lest  neighbours  should  observe,  and  this  custom  was  kept  up 
throughout  their  engagement.  On  occasion,  however,  they  went  for 
a  walk  on  a  week-evening,  but  after  dusk,  and  in  unfrequented  wajB> 
The  talk  was  usually  onensided.  Richard  expounded  bis  views  <m  *^ 
matters,  and  Bessy  acquiesced  and  responded,  and  took  his  i^ 
warmly  whenever  there  was  need  of  it.    This  anangement  P^ 
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entire  mdetaetiou  on  both  sides,  and  continued  to  do  so  all  their  lives. 
Kushtrd  oerer  quite  saw  reaaon  for  the  existaDce  of  oonttadictoiy 
Tiewe,  and  his  wife'a  worship  was  balm  when  the  world  dlfieted  from 
tiiia,  while  hia  wise^  if  striiigent  domestic  ru)^  his  considerate  care,  and 
gallant  oonrtfisy  sufficed  for  her  life-long  content. 

When  at  last  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  Metby  folk  could  no 
loDger  remain  in  ignorance  of  Bessy  Hawthorne's  secret,  Mrs.  Hassop, 
the  rich  lady  at  the  HaU,  sent  for  her  forthwith.  She  greeted  the 
blushing  girl  with  an  ill-pleased  countenance,  and  shook  her  fingers 
threateiungly. 

"  Yon  saucy  jade !  Who  gave  you  leave  to  break  hearts  like  this  ? 
Here  have  I  been  setting  mine  on  having  you  at  the  Hall  to  cheer  my 
Did  age,  and  my  son,  like  a  dutiful  child,  making  up  his  mind  to  obey 
me,  and  here  yon  go  and  throw  yourself  away  on  some  low  printer 
Fellow." 

Bessy,  who  had  hung  her  head  in  great  confumon,  now  raised  it 
boldly,  and  gave  Mrs.  Hassop  a  look  which  nearly  approached  disdain. 

"  Yon  have  no  right  to  speak  in  that  way  of  Rtchsjd,  ma'am.  He 
if  no  low  printer  fellow,  but  very  talented  and  noble,  as  every  one  will 
End  out  VBiy  soon," 

"  Highty-tighty,  we  are  prodigiously  proud  of  our  Richard !  But 
»me,  my  pretty  Bessy,  I'm  too  fond  of  you  to  quarrel ;  it  was  but  a 
joke,  idiild ;  and  to  make  the  peace,  you  must  let  me  present  you  with 
>  ffedding-gown.    Now,  Fll  not  take  nay." 

So  when  the  wedding-day  came,  Bessy  was  arrayed  in  a  silk  pelisse, 
1  colonr  of  a  very  pale  appl&^reen,  and  trimmed  with  swansdown ; 
uid  Urs.  Hassop  eenc  her  coach  to  convey  the  party  to  the  church, 
iODU  four  milea  away.  But  it  was  not  deemed  seemly  that  the  coach 
ihonld  come  np  to  the  door.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  other  ado  of  the 
Kark^place,  and  to  it  walked  Bessy,  foir  and  blushing,  with  her  hand 
locked  under  her  father's  arm,  while  her  gallant  Kicbard  with  her 
mother  followed  behind. 

Many  a  long  year  after,  an  old  man  and  woman  sit  together  before 
I  winter's  fire.  The  Il^t  flickers  on  wall  and  ceiling,  on  massiva 
fnmitiire  and  rich  disperiee,  and  on  the  two  faces.  His  is  strongly 
Dirked  and  keen  still,  though  the  light  is  quenched  of  the  piercing 
>7M,  beneath  which  Bessy's  used  to  fall ;  and  bets  is  still  fair  and 
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softy  with  round  old  cheeks  that  have  not  lost  all  their  bloom,  and  tbe 
snowy  hair  is  abondant  to  crown  it.  They  have  been  lovers,  these  two, 
through  sixty  years,  and  they  are  lovers  still.  Starring  times  have 
they  seen  together.  The  Weekly  ChrarUde,  started  by  Richard  Wake 
in  his  young  manhood,  has  held  its  own  through  the  stormy  tunes  <^ 
the  Com  Law  disturbances,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  Eeform  Bill.  Through  all,  it  has  held 
its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  and  it  has  feared  God  and 
honoured  the  king.  Richard  Wake,  infirm  and  blind,  but  with  intellect 
undimmed,  has  lived  to  seeTin  many  a  public  movement  the  xealiar 
tion  of  schemes  which  his  active  brain  had  years  before  conceived. 

And  through  all  these  changeful  years  Bessy  has  been  doing  just 
what  she  does  to-night,  as  she  utters  a  cooing,  ''  Well-a-day,  my  dear," 
to  her  husband's  complaint  of  his  rheumatic  leg,  or  responds  with  a 
"  Yes,  yes,  indeed ! "  to  an  expression  of  his  opinion  on  compulsory 
education. 

The  maiden  Bessy  lives  in  her  still.  At  eighty  she  is  daintily  bash- 
ful as  at  eighteen.  Look  at  her  now  as  her  daughters  tease  her 
laughingly  anent  a  certain  derogatory  note  she  made  when  first  castr 
ing  eyes  on  young  Richard  in  the  meeting-house  at  Melby.  It  is  a 
time-worn  joke  now,  but  it  does  not  fail  to  call  up  a  blush  on  Mrs. 
Wake's  fair  old  face,  and  a  mildly  reproachful  ^'  Oh,  what  nonsense^ 
what  nonsense ! " 

''And  it  was  so  unjust,  my  dear,"  remonstrates  her  husband,  ^for 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  competent  judges  held  me  to  be  a  very 
well-looking  young  man."  Ellib  Beiohios. 


^tst  team  S^amb ;  atf  ^t  D;imstrs  of  ^nStrmg. 

v.— LIFE  A  SCHOOL  OF  TESTING. 

Although  all  the  reasons  for  such  a  method  of  probation  are  beyond 
our  understanding,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  lesson  more  needful  to 
be  learnt  than  that  we  are  tested  through  the  things  that  we  m&st- 
There  are  human  analogues  of  this.  Before  gold  is  pronounoed  pan 
it  is  assayed — 1.0.,  tried  by  experiments.  Before  muskets  are  used 
they  are  taken  to  the  proof-house.  Confidence  is  £eltintfae«Ue 
attached  to  the  shank  of  the  anchor  after  it  has  been  tested  by  the 
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All  Btona.  Id  like  maimer  cmr  present  life  is  a  state  wherein  we 
I  proved.  We  find  that  which  conatitateB  our  trial  in  the  circum- 
ncm  and  events  around  as.  The  blessings  and  the  difficultieB  of 
I ;  the  good  and  the  wrong  actions  of  others ;  the  beaatiful  and 
evil  exampUe  we  witness ;  the  grand  order  of  the  universe,  and  the 
rible  catastrophee ;  the  pleasures  and  demands  of  duty  ;  the  glad- 
E  of  health,  and  the  pains  of  sickness ;  the  ease  of  prosperity,  and 
lHtt«r  straitness  of  poverty ;  the  plenty  and  the  destitutions  ;  the 
et  domestic  love,  and  the  crushing  bereavements — all  these  go  to 
aifest  character;  they  are  continually  making  trial  of  us,  and 
ring  what  is  in  oor  hearte. 

!afiering  in  the  way  of  test  has  been  the  uniform  experience  of 
ituras  in  all  those  l^goue  ages  through  which  the  scientist's 
found  investigations  have  penetrated.  And  since  histoiy  b^an 
1  has  begotten  tlie  lore  of  time.  Wherever  man  has  gone,  what- 
r  change  he  has  made,  in  the  city  and  the  desert,  the  palace  and 
cottage,  the  mart  and  the  cloister,  the  world  has  been  his  place  of 
1  to  show  what  his  real  character  was.  His  happiness  or  misery 
been  made  to  depend  on  his  conduct  in  the  circumstanceB  of 
lot. 

■0  hack  to  tiie  beginning  of  the  race.  "  Had  we  not  experience," 
i  Batlcr,  "  it  mi{^t  be  virged  that  no  such  condition  of  hazard  and 
ger  would  be  put  upon  ub  by  an  Infinite  Being."  The  fact  meets 
however,  at  the  very  opening  of  Divine  revelation.  Powers  of  evil 
e  in  the  onivenie  at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  when  our  know- 
^  b^ns ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  pictorial,  oriental,  or  hiero- 
phic  clotlung  of  the  narrative  which  has  come  down  from  the  first 
'Q  of  authentic  history,  tlie  plain  truth  stands  out  that  finite 
a  was  placed  between  two  hostile  powers,  and  the  tremendous 
8tion  met  him,  Whether  he  would  surrender  himself  to  "  good  or 
I,  to  Ood  or  Satan.  There  was,  indeed,  the  companionship  of 
1,  and  a  sheltered  seclusion  of  paradisiacal  plenty ;  but  there  was 
)  trial  in  the  condition.  Evil  appeared  "  good  for  food,  pleasant  to 
eyes,  and  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise."  Temptation  and  soli- 
>tion  wrae  also  at  hand.  Of  these  we  cannot  speak  without  fear 
presumption.  Nevertheless  we  may  say  this  -.  To  refuse  to  believe 
temptation  by  tlie  malign  and  deadly  power  termed  throughout 
'ly  Smptoie  "the  Evil  One,"  and  for  deliversnee   from  whom 
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Christ  teaches  us  always  to  pray,  is  to  throw  awBj  the  hsy  to  hnmtfi 
history.  "  We  talk  of  powers,  principles,  oppoeLtLons,  and  ths  like; 
but  we  are  only  putting  words  for  realities.  Hiey  do  not  exist  apait 
from  beings  create  or  uncreate :  they  axe  the  attributes  and  energim 
of  living  spirits.  God  might  have  girdled  the  world  about  witii  the 
precinct  of  His  own  holiness;  at  a  breath  of  His,  even  now, all 
should  once  more  stretch  out  hands  unto  Qod ;  yet,  for  unaeardiable 
purposes  of  wisdom,  He  has  permitted  the  unity  of  His  works  to  be 
troubled,  and  the  harmony  of  His  creatures  to  be  marred." 

Prom  that  time  to  this  man's  condition  has  been  one  of  snfBaris^ 
tribulation,  struggle,  and  conflict.  The  briars  of  the  wildemeBs  have 
pierced  his  feet;  sickness  has  wasted  his  frame;  the  groond  has 
brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles ;  the  sweat  and  travail  of  toil  have 
been  upon  his  face ;  in  sorrow  has  man  eaten  all  the  days  of  his  life; 
despoiled  of  innocence,  he  has  found  himself  naked,  and  has  fled  from 
the  presence'of  God ;  passions  and  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  held  him  in 
bondage ;  strife  and  pain,  terror  and  destruction,  cruelty  and  desola- 
tion, plague  and  famine  have  marked  his  course^  and  death  has  stood 
to  confront  him  at  the  end  of  his  path. 

The  facts  are  terrible  and  awful.  We  gain  nothing  by  denyiog 
them.  And  this  is  to  be  noted.  The  development  theory,  earned  to 
its  utmost  limits,  and  which  places  man  by  an  unbroken  oontinuitj 
at  the  summit  of  all  animals,  has  to  explain  this  startling  difireniia 
of  man  as  a  species.  Among  inferior  creatures  there  are  no  such 
degradations  as  are  found  in  him.  They  know  no  pangs  of  remorse; 
their  age  never  grows  into  such  reckless  vileness ;  their  natorsB  do 
not  become  loathsome ;  they  pursue  no  courses  that  darken  the  life  of 
their  young;  they  study  no  strategies  and  exterminations  of  war; 
among  them  there  are  no  bitter  wrongs  of  selfish  injustice,  with 
"  perverted  reason  complicating  itself  into  crookedness  and  cunniog.'' 
Between  a  natural  development  theory,  pushed  to  iU^gitimato 
lengths,  and  the  condition  of  man,  thero  is  a  gulf  deep  and  immeasiu^ 
able,  and  relief  is  found  only  in  clinging  to  the  solution  of  the  Bible, 
however  partial,  in  our  present  state,  that  solution  may  be. 

Here,  then,  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  man  is  placed  on  trial 
Thank  God,  there  are  infinite  pityings  of  Divine  love.  God  never  leaves 
Himself  without  a  witness  of  His  immense  goodness.  Very  emphati* 
cally  doth  the  Scripture  disclaim  respecting  Him,  '^  God  cannot  be 
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pted  with  evil,  neither  temptoth  He  any  man."  The  ministriee 
lelp  are  omnipotent.  The  grace  and  compassion  are  more  bound- 
tban  human  miseries.  The  salvation  grows  grander  and  more 
iooB  as  sin  the  more  unfolds  its  awfulness,  and  temptation  its 
i^ty.  Man  is  taught  to  conquer  morsl  dangers  rather  than  to 
.pe  them.  A  noble  unrest  is  awakened  within  him.  By  the  stead- 
fltrnggle  against  temptation,  and  the  unyielding  fortitude  against 
ng,  his  piKigress  is  to  proceed.  Opposition  must  give  birth  in 
to  loyalty,  Wboi  none  call  for  justice  he  must  plead  for  truth, 
en  men  trust  in  ranity  and  speak  lies  he  must  be  ready  to  nurrender 
self  as  a  prey  (Isaiah  lix.  4,  15).  The  special  evil  of  an  age 
t  the  more  make  manifest  his  allegiance  to  Heaven.  Losing  hie 
he  must  learn  the  secret  of  finding  it  His  incorniptibUity  must 
rought  out  in  times  of  corruption,  his  principle  in  days  of  loose- 
,  his  faitjifulness  in  surroundings  of  defection.  His  charscter- 
a  of  integrity,  truthfulnees,  and  honour  must  be  developed  as 
a  well  tempted  in  the  midst  of  customs  of  crookedness  and 
ileasness.  By  the  number  and  severity  of  hie  trials  he  must 
h  unto  Qie  sanctity  and  grandeur  of  trust.  In  him  that  great 
1  of  Scripture  must  be  verified,  "  To  become  perfect  thrtniffk 
irifigg." 

bos  we  leom  that  in  oar  present  life  we  ore,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
rdsworth,  "  tutored  for  eternity."  "  The  way  in  which  man  bears 
ptation  decides  his  character."  Many  of  Qod's  servante  are  set  in 
lant  places.  It  is  in  council-chambers,  high  offices,  and  surround- 
of  power  and  splendour  tbat  they  are  trained  to  self -renouncement 
inviolable  justice.  Others,  as  expounders  of  law,  or  caretakers  of 
th,  or  as  men  set  apext  for  national  defence  and  honour,  are  proved 
ther  Uwy  will  be  drudges  for  fees  and  human  glory,  or  in  their  dif- 
Dt  positions  stand  for  right,  healing,  and  equity.  The  preacher  and 
liar  are  tested  whether  fame  or  ^e  sole  glory  of  God  shall  become 
impulse  of  their  labours.  The  occupations  of  the  merchant  and 
tmder  give  opportunity  to  show  whether  covetousnese  or  the 
>t  law,  "Thou  shalt  lov&  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  sway  the 
uactions  of  the  life,  "nie  lady  of  rank  finds  in  the  bonds  of  con- 
tional  nsagee  and  etiqneUe  the  test  of  ChriH^ian  simplicity  and 
iifulnesB,  The  fair  seamstress  has  to  learn  on  bended  knees  to 
iistand  aUnring  Holidtations.     It  is  by  their  endurances  and  temp- 
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tations  that  men  come  to  understand  one  of  the  £urthe8t4eichiiig, 

most  comprehensive,  and  sublimest  pasBages  of  in^iiati<m:  ^Sk$aed 

B  the  man  thai  has  a  firm  &ndurcmos  in  trial ;  for  fDhm^  hawg  6ee» 

eaUdy  ha  has  bean  found  worthy ^  ha  ahaU raoaiva  tha  crown  of  Uplift 

which  tha  Lord  haih  promiaad  to  tham  that  lova  Him**  (James  L 12). 

Ahy  how  different  is  the  world's  beatitude !  It  blesses  themfiB  who 
eludes  trial.  At  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  erait  would  havei^ 
plauded  the  youth  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Eome  who,  by  means  fair  or 
false,  was  pressing  his  way  to  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  or  to  honours  in 
the  Senate,  and  would  have  had  little  but  contempt  for  a  Tenth  in 
Nazareth  who,  through  years  of  misunderstanding,  self-relinquifib- 
ment^  manual  labour,  lonelyoommunings  with  His  Father,  and  stody  of 
the  Scriptures^  was  preparing  Himself  to  fulfil  perfectly  the  will  of 
God.  Consdous  of  greatness  beyond  aU  human  capacity,  ireaasaiDfid 
no  distinction,  condescended  to  no  human  trickery,  butpatleQily 
conforming  to  the  daily  drudgery  of  a  hidden  obscurity,  waited,  in 
obedient  submission,  until  the  hour  came  when  He  should  begin  the 
great  work  of  His  life. 

When  that  hour  did  come  men  looked  on  the  royal  purple  of  a 
Herod,  the  false  smiles  of  a  Herodias,  the  music,  perfumes,  and  the 
unrestrained  indulgences  of  the  marble  hall  of  enchantment^  and 
counted  that  the  envied  life ;  but  in  a  lonesome  wilderness  angels  of 
God  were  watching  One  who  was  clinging  to  the  precepts  of  an  infi- 
nite purity,  and  resisting  a  foe  whose  subtlety  was  superhuman  and 
whose  arts  were  diabolic.  There,  in  fasting  and  want,  He  holds  to 
God  as  the  source  of  His  blessedness,  and  refuses  to  assert  an  inde- 
pendent life ;  there  He  withstands  the  temptations  to  a  qpedoos 
presumption  and  an  entrancing  ambition ;  there,  discerning  under  ^ 
apparently  authoritative  the  false  plea,  and  in  the  large  promise  of 
influence  and  power  the  wrong  motive,  He  wins  the  high  beatitude  of 
the  invincible  resistance  in  trial,  and  the  heavenly  watchers  bow  in 
wondering  admiration  before  this  second  Head  of  the  race  of  men,  and 
see  that,  after  the  consummate  testing  of  temptation  and  the  resolved- 
ness  of  an  all-conquering  lojralty  to  God,  the  generations  to  come  have 
at  length  found  a  Eepresentative,  Succourer  and  Pattern,  who  shall 
stand  for  them  through  all  ages  in  the  tight  and  love  of  God. 

In  the  presence  of  that  great  denial  of  the  world-power,  and  of  His 
example  who  even  unto  exhaustion  held  tenaciously  to  righteousness 
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tfatt  iv.  11),  Eurely  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  these  latter  days  the 
isteke  of  maoy  who  bear  Christ's  n&me  is  little  lees  thin  infinite. 
bey  count  that  to  be  tuocen  which  has  been  restrained  t^  no  scruple 
1  the  path  to  its  attainment :  to  them  the  attractive  Christian  pro- 
esion  is  one  that  wages  no  combat,  that  expects  no  cross,  tiiat 
impromiaea  with  ^ror,  that  temporises  witti  falsehood,  and  that 
Loceeds  in  avoiding  the  secret  dislike  or  hostility  of  the  worldly 
id  unprincipled.  In  saying  these  things  we  are  not  referring  to 
lose  who  in  their  ooDauniniato  foolishness  look  forward  to  being  re- 
^ons  when  there  is  no  trial,  but  to  those  who,  as  Christian  pro- 
sson,  move  in  contact,  and  even  hand  in  hand,  with  the  pride, 
lesions,  and  indulgences  of  the  world,  and  are  at  home  with  evil- 
KTs.  What  is  their  profeesioa  bat  a  denial  of  the  Lord's  teaching 
At  the  gate  is  narrow  and  the  way  straitened  that  leadeth  unto 
fa?  Very  w^htily  has  Professor  Yinet  sud,  "Kot  to  know 
lat  in  following  Jesus  Christ  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  His  cross, 

to  know  less  of  Christianity  than  was  known  of  hnman  life  by 
iathen  sages  1^0  in  all  times  have  declared  life  to  be  a  combat. 
'.  is  only  to  the  man  who  is  absolutoly  sold  to  ths  flesh  that 
Fe  is  not  a  combat.  All  life  which  seeks  its  principle  somewhere 
SB  than  in  material  intfirests  must  be  a  combat.  Let  us  speak 
snkly.  You  are  Christians  only  so  far  as  you  say  with  some  truth 
ke  St.  Paul,  in  the  demands  for  suffering  in  the  circumstances  in 
hich  you  are  placed,  I '  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
:  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.'  The 
hurch  is  nothing  else  than  the  Man  of  sorrows  perpetuated  in  the 
JTsoDs  of  those  who  are  united  to  Him."  Would  that  in  our 
lurches  there  could  be  heard  In  thunder-tones  that  watchword  of 
)e  first  believers,  which  b  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
liristian  hymns — "It  is  a  faithful  saying,  If  we  be  dead  with  Him, 
e  slull  also  live  with  Him :  If  we  sufler  [or  endure],  we  shall 
lao  reign  with  Him  :  If  we  deny  Him,  He  also  will  deny  us." 

But  truly  there  is  consolation  ia  that  cross  of  our  Master.  Foate 
ills  of  Bainham,  an  Euglish  martyr,  whose  djring  words  wero,  "  In 
Us  fire  I  feel  no  more  pain  than  if  I  were  on  a  bed  of  down,  but  it 
i  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses."  There  may  be  moments  when  God 
ritjibolds  comforts  in  tribulation,  but  mostly  in  the  fortitude  under 
rial  there  is  a  heavenly  sweetness,  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  an 
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tmutterablesenfle  of  security.  He  who  onoe  was  the  grevb  Snffiser  so 
orders  events  that  they  who  foUow  Him  find  they  less  bear  the  cros 
than  that  it  bears  them.  It  is  not  in  our  inclination  to  cutj 
the  cross;  bat  when  we  take  it  up  faithfully  we  find  it  light, 
because  strength  from  our  Forerunner  is  given  to  us.  Brared 
worthy  by  overooming,  God  will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  our  God, 
and  to  count  us  His  sons.  Then,  says  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  noble 
language,  "so  much  as  moments  are  exceeded  by  eternity,  and  tbe 
tfgliing  of  a  man  by  the  joys  of  an  angel,  so  much  are  the  sonows 
of  the  godly  to  be  undervalued  in  respect  of  what  is  deposited  for 
them  in  the  treasures  of  eternity.  Their  sorrows  can  die,  bat  so 
cannot  their  joys.  And  if  the  blessed  martyrs  and  confessors  were 
asked  concerning  their  past  sufierings,  and  their  present  rest,  and  tiie 
joys  of  their  certain  expectation,  you  should  hear  them  gloiy  in 
nothing  but  in  the  mercies  of  God  and  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesos. 
Every  loss  is  the  purchase  of  a  kingdom,  and  every  aflront  in  the 
cause  of  God  an  eternal  honour.  Days  without  night,  joys  without 
sorrow,  sanctity  without  sin,  charity  without  stain,  possession  with- 
out fear,  society  without  envying,  communication  of  joys  witlioiit 
lessening ;  and  they  shall  dwell  in  a  blessed  country  where  an  enemy 
never  entered,  and  from  whence  a  friend  never  went  away.** 

It  is  on  our  choice  that  the  discipline  of  our  probation  toras. 
'^  Whether  thou  refuse  or  whether  thou  choose"  is  the  crucial  test  of 
life.  "  To  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good  "  is  the  veiy 
purpose  of  our  moral  liberty.  The  most  awful  passage  of  forewsming 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  uttered  against  those  who  did  not/^diooee 
the  fear  of  the  Lord."  ''  The  name  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters, 
the  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  ofl^"  is  promised  by  Jehovah 
imto  them  "  who  choose  the  things  that  please  Me."  We  would 
fain  say  in  that  beautiful  hymn  of  W.  H.  Burldgh — 

"  Choose  for  ws,  Ood  I  nor  let  our  weak  preferring 
Cheat  our  poor  bouIb  of  good  Thou  hast  designed  f* 

but  it  cannot  be.  God  will  not  choose  for  us.  The  supreme  test  and 
responsibility  of  life  cannot  be  evaded.  We  must  be  faithful  to  the 
dispositions  God  has  given  to  us.  We  stand  between  the  good  and 
the  evil,  and  the  trial  which  is  to  prove  us  cannot  be  e6aq)ed.  We 
ought  indeed  to  pray,  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,"  for  in  our 
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blindneBS  and  wilfulness  we  may  go  where  the  alluiementB  on  the 
side  of  evil  are  too  strong  for  us.  We  may  grow  disheartened  in  the 
difficulty  of  our  task  of  choosing  aright ;  and  this  tendency  is,  perhaps, 
our  chief  trial  in  life.  But  there  is  a  gracious  and  helpful  Spirit  who 
can  infuse  strength  into  our  souL  By  waiting  on  Him  we  may  in 
every  testing  trial  find  a  portal  which  opens  to  present  blessedness, 
an  everlasting  reward,  and  an  infinite  glory.  «  «  «  ♦  ♦ 

(To  he  eanHnned,) 


IL 

Athahasius  was  in  an  equal  degree  a  man  of  thought  and  of  action,  but 

his  actimis  were  throughout  determined  by  his  loyalty  to  the  truth 

be  conceived  and  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God.     No  man  ever 

more  strenuously  lived  and  laboured  for  the  exposition  and  defence  of 

a  great  doctrine ;  and  he  lived  in  a  period  when  doctrine  was  no  mere 

opinion,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Church.'^  The  Arian 

controversy  broke  out  in  318  or  319.    In  it  the  deepest  theological 

piroblems  were  formulated,  and  presented  to  the  Christian  conscious- 

neas  for  solution.    The  problems  were  not  new ;  only  the  sharp  and 

definite  terms  in  which  they  and  the  alternative  solutions  were 

'Stated.    They  were  essentially  involved  in  the  primitive  facts  and 

prindples  of  the  Christian  faith.    Their  historical  source  and  symbol 

was  the  Person  of  Christ ;  their  ultimate  object  and  endeavour  was 

^be  conception  of  Qod.    If  Christ  was  what  the  Church  believed  Hith 

^  be,  how  must  Ood  be  conceived  ?    If  He  was  not  what  the  Church 

^Ueved  Him  to  be,  what  right  had  the  Christian  religion  to  live  and 

claim  the  lordship  of  the  whole  man?    The  Incarnation  was  the 

ultimate  fact  of  Faith :  the  Word  which  was  in  the  beginning  with 

Ood  and  was  God,  had  become  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;  the  only- 

^9otte9  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father  had  been  bom  of  a  woman,  and 

bom  under  the  law.    But  now  if  Christ  must  be  conceived  as  Word 

^Qd  Son,  what  was  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father's  to 

^01  ?    If  deity  must  be  ascribed  to  both,  how  could  God  be  thought 

^d  spoken  of  as  one  ?    Was  not  the  affirmation  of  more  than  one 

Divine  Person  equal  to  the  denial  of  the  Divine  Unity  ? 
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This  was  the  problem  that  harassed  the  speculative  s^t  of  ibe 
Early  Church,  and  the  problem  the  Church  had  to  solve,  or  dia.   It 
could  not  surrender  its  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ  without  sonrender- 
ing  its  right  to  be  and  to  be  believed ;  it  could  not  sacrifice  its  faitli 
in  the  Divine  Unity  without  abdicating  its  place  in  histoiy,  and 
adding  another  to  the  many  impotent  polytheLsms  of  the  world. 
And  so  many  attempts  at  premature  solution  had  been  made,  with  no 
other  result  than,  on  the  one  hand,  multiplying  heresies,  and,  on  the 
other,  showing  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sufficient  solution.    Some  sought  their  way  to  one  by  emphasizing  the 
Divine  Unity,  and  substituting  a  plurality  of  manifestations  for  one 
of  persons,  God  exhibited  as  creating  and  maintaining  being  the 
Father ;  as  suffering  and  redeeming,  the  Son ;  as  renewing  and  sancti 
fying,  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  still  remaining  in  these  different  aqiects 
or  relations  one  Person.    Hence  came  the  Patripassian  and  Sabellian 
heresies,  seeking  to  affirm  the  Divine  Unity  by  abolishing  all  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead.    But  in  saving  the  Unity,  they  lost  all 
the  realities  and  truths  which  were  creative  of  the  Christian  religionr 
the  affections  and  activities  tdiat  are  possible  by  deity  only  as  penonai 
relations  in  deity  are  real  and  realised.     Others  attempted  to  find  a 
solution  through  the  person  of  Christ,  ^ther  by  placing  Him  as 
created  in  subordination  to  the  Father,  or  by  resolving  His  human 
personality  into  a  mere  form  or  mask  for  the  Divine.    Hence  camet 
on  the  one  hand,  the  various  subordination  theories,  both  of  Akzan- 
drian  and  Antiochian  Fathers ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  several  types  of 
Doketism,  all  agreeing  in  the  ascription  of  a  thoroughly  unreal  or 
merely  apparent  humanity  to  Christ.     But  these  were  no  solutions- 
only  the  hurried  affirmations  of  impatient  and  disloyal  thought.    An 
unreal  divinity,  or  an  unreal  humanity  for  Christ,  meant  an  unreal 
Christianity,  the  translation  of  its  cardinal  facts  into  a  series  of  show 
or  semblances,  or  its  cardinal  truths  into  a  series  of  finely*imagined 
but  unauthoritative  dicta.    Without  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  Church  was  but  one  among  many  religions 
societies — not  the  creation  and  vehicle  of  the  Absolute  Religion. 

Such  were  the  issues  so  sharply  raised  in  the  Arian  controvert' 
And  here  we  must  glance  at  the  man  who  raised  them.  Arius  was 
a  Libyan  by  birth,  who  had  been  educated  at  Antioch,  and  was 
in  319  a  preacher  in  Aleicandiia.    Antioch  and  Alexandria  wei« 
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riTals ;  their  schools  alike  famous,  but  in  principles  and  methods  most 
dissimilar.  Antioch  was  critical,  devoted  to  grammatical  and  his- 
torical exegesis,  to  literal  and  realistic  interpretations,  but  Alexandria 
was  more  imaginative  and  speculative,  loved  to  find  allegories  in 
history,  to  discover  double  meanings,  outer  and  inner,  carnal  and 
spiritual  senses,  in  plain  narratives  and  simple  texts.  Antioch  liked 
dear  definitions,  doctrines  that  could  be  built  into  a  system  that 
would  satisfy  the  logical  understanding ;  but  Alexandria,  more  lofty 
of  reason,  strove  after  the  discovery  and  articulation  of  truths  faith 
dezDanded,  though  logic  might  be  unable  to  define  or  prove.  In  the 
third  century  the  most  famous  teacher  in  the  School  of  Antioch  was 
Ladan;  in  the  School  of  Alexandria,  Origen.  In  the  former,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nictea,  and  Arius  were  educated ;  and 
their  doctrinal  affinities  throughout  life  show  how  much  they  owed 
to  the  SchooL  There  the  idea  of  subordination  reigned;  Father 
and  Son  were  not  equal,  but  subordination  was  essential  to  the 
one,  superiority  and  supremacy  to  the  other. 

Arius  carried  these  ideas  to  Alexandria;  there  another  order  of 
thought  reigned.  Devout  minds  were  looking  towards  a  notion  that 
would,  as  it  were,  co-ordinate  Father  and  Son,  making  each  eternal, 
neoessary  to  the  very  conception  of  God.  Hence,  while  Lucian  had 
seized  on  the  ideas  of  supremacy  and  subordination  implied  by  the 
two  terms,  Origen  had  speculated  as  to  the  process  they  implied,  and  had 
striven  to  reconcile  the  plurality  of  persons  with  the  unity  of  essence 
by  formulating  the  idea  of  eternal  generation.  Now  this  conflict  of 
mind  and  thought  could  not  but  affect  Arius,  forcing  him  either  to 
modify  or  develop  his  own  ideas.  The  latter  was  the  way  he  took, 
being  roused  into  resistance  rather  than  subdued  into  harmony  by  his 
new  conditions. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall,  severe  of  aspect,  with  head 
riveted  by  a  mass  of  iinkempt  hair.  He  was  austere  in  character, 
yet  of  agreeable  address,  ascetic  yet  popular,  tenacioiis,  persistent, 
with  a  disposition  his  foes  thought  quarrelsome,  but  his  friends 
most  winsome  and  steadfast.  He  was  without  speculative  genius, 
bat  of  immense  logical  ability;  skilful  in  dialectic,  but  deficient 
in  the  spiritual  vision  that  ever  distinguishes  the  true  divine.  His 
j^ifts  were  altogether  of  the  order  that  could  bring  the  loftiest  pro- 
blems into  the  regions  of  popular  debate,  that  could  find  terms  for 
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the  infizpressiUe  level  to  the  common  understaiidiiigy  ooining  f OTmds 
that  made  it  in  no  degree  intelligible  or  known,  yet  allowed  it  to 
become  a  matter  of  familiar  oontroversy.    The  phrases  that  became 
the  Arian  watchwords  in  the  conflict  were  phrases  that  bore  the  Yeiy 
image  and  superscription  of  his  dialectical  adroitnesB  and  i^wcolative 
impotence.   "  Qod  was  not  always  Father ;  but  there  was  a  time  when 
He  became  one."    ''  The  Son  did  not  always  exist,  for  He  wbb  not 
before  He  was  begotten."    ''  He  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Esther, 
but  as  created  a  creature ; "  "  not  existing  by  necessity  of  natore  or 
essence,  but  by  the  choice  or  will  of  Qod."    And  Arius  adopted  tbe 
most  efl^tive  means  of  making  these  easily-handled  and  most  intelli- 
gible f ormulfe  matters  of  common  currency.    While  without  imapna- 
tion,  or  the  faculty  and  Tision  of  the  poet,  he  yet  had  enon^ 
rhetorical  skill  to  write  what  seemed  poetry  to  those  degen^s^  dajs. 
In  his  Thalia^  or  Banquet,  written  in  the  Sotadic  metre  that  was  so 
offensive  to  his  devouter  opponents,  he  justified  himself  and  his  doc- 
trines.   Athanasius  has  preserved  its  opening  stanzas  fat  us,  and 
there  we  read  how  he  praised  himself  as  one  who  had  learned  from 
the  possessors   of   wisdom,  the  well«cultured,  the    divindy-taai^t, 
and  now  going  along  harmoniously  with  them,  suffered  much  for  the 
glory  of  Gk>d,  learning  while  he  suffered.    Besides  his  Thalia^  be 
had  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and  wayfarers;  and  these,  scattered 
among  all  classes,  enabled  the  most  ignorant  to  enjoy  the  rare  privili^ 
even  while  they  sang,  of  arguing  with  the  most  learned.    And  so,  as 
Socrates  brought  philosophy  down  from  the  clouds.  Arias  called 
theological  controversy  from  the  schools  into  the  streets.    The  discos- 
sions  suited  the  Alexandrian  wits ;  the  people  rushed  into  the  fraj 
with  a  fine  sense  of  their  ability  for  it.    Wharfmen  and  porteis, 
buyers  and  sellers,  serving  men  and  maids,  held  strong  debates  on 
generated    or    ungenerated    Being,    on    the    iic  799  owmv*  or  cf 

OVK    ovTWVff  on    the  ofioovfftoVfi  the    6fLotovatoyy§  or   the  aM6/ioiov»\^ 

As  Athanasius  himself  witnesses,  the  Arion,  anxious  to  posde  the 
orthodox  woman,  would  inquire  not  too  delicately :: — ''  Hadst  thou  s 
son  before  thou  didst  bear  ?  If  thou  hadst  none,  how  can  God  have 
one  before  He  begets? "    Or  Arian  would  demand  of  Athanaaan ^- 

♦  Of  or  from  the  enbstancc.    ^  Of  or  from  things  which  were  not. 
%  That  which  is  of  the  same  substance.    §  That  which  is  of  a  like  substance 

I)  Unlike,  i^.,  unlike  in  substance. 
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"Is  theie  one  ungenemted  Being  ?  or  axe  there  two ?  Hotr  can  the 
Unbegotten  and  the  Begotten  he  alike  eternal  and  alike  necessary  in 
their  existence  ?  If  the  Begotten  is  One  who  hegins  to  he,  how  can 
He  have  heen  from  eternity?"  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  given  us  a 
characteristic  sketdi  of  the  Constantinople  of  his  day,  hut  it  deecrihes 
even  more  accurately  the  Alexandria  of  our  period : — ''  Every  comer, 
every  alley  of  the  city  was  full  of  those  discussions — the  streets,  the 
marketplaces,  the  drapers',  the  money-changers',  the  victuallers'.  Ask 
a  zoan, '  How  many  oholi  ? '  and  he  answers  hy  dogmatizing  on  gene- 
rated and  ungenerated  Being.  Inquire  the  price  of  hread,  and  you  are 
told,  'The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father.'  Ask  if  the  hath  is 
ready,  and  you  are  told,  '  The  Son  arose  out  of  nothing.' " 

There  are  two  stories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  controvensy.  One 
makes  Bishop  Alexander  go  out  of  his  way,  in  a  meeting  of  his 
deigy,  to  declare  the  Son  equal  in  eternity  and  essence  with  the 
Father,  which  Anus  at  once  and  hoUy  contradicted ;  the  other  makes 
Arius  voluntarily  assume  the  offensive  against  the  orthodox  faith. 
Both  are  probably  teue :  the  declaration  of  Alexander,  with  the  public 
oontradiction,  simply  the  result  and  recognition  of  controversies  long 
conducted  in  private.  What  followed  need  not  be  described.  Alex- 
ander demanded  retraction;  Arius  refused.  Parties  were  formed; 
Alexandria  cast  out  the  heretic ;  he  went  Eastward  and  found  friends. 
Eosebius  of  Nicomedia  stood  forward  as  his  apologist,  and  Alexander, 
in  a  circular  epistle,  accused  him  to  the  Churches.  This  letter  was 
almost  certainly  the  work  of  Athanasius,  now  a  deacon,  and  Bishop's 
Becretary.  Though  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his 
was  already  the  directing  mind,  the  strong,  clear,  resolute  spirit  that 
was  to  rule  the  storm.  And  the  storm  grew  apace,  spread  over  and 
convulsed  the  whole  Eastern  Church.  The  confusion  became  more 
confounded  from  the  variable  winds  raised  hy  Coiuii  policy  and 
passion.  In  323,  Constantino  defeated  licinius ;  in  324  he  was  imdis- 
puted  Emperor  of  East  and  West  But  the  fierce  controversy  in  the 
Church  tax>ubled  him,  seemed  to  threaten  division  and  disaster  to 
religion  and  the  State.  So  he  would  deal  with  it  as  an  imperial 
question ;  his  will  would  make  peace  in  the  Church  and  end  the  Arian 
as  he  bad  ended  the  Donatist  controversy.  An  imperial  letter  was 
iflsued,  rebuking  both  Alexander  and  Arius,  commanding  them  to  be 
reconciled,  to  desist  from  questions  too  high  for  them,  to  differ  quietly 
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as  to  aociclentB  since  they  agreed  as  to  essentials.  But  the  imperial 
Toioe  was  unheeded — ^was  hardly  heard,  indeed,  amid  the  storm.  So 
other  means  to  subdue  it  were  tried :  a  council  was  convoked,  and  on 
May  20th,  325,  the  Council  of  Nioea  met 

This,  the  first,  is  also  the  greatest  of  Oeneral  Councils.  In  it 
bishops,  in  number  Eusebius  says  over  250,  Athanasius  about  300,  or 
more  exactly  318,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  priests,  deacons,  and 
acolytes,  assembled  at  the  command  and  under  the  presidency  of  a 
semi-Christian  emperor  to  decide  the  subtlest  yet  the  most  vitel 
point  of  faith.  Of  the  318,  the  immense  majority  are  utterly  for- 
gotten ;  many  are  mere  names,  a  few  arestill  known  to  the  historian, 
and  only  one  or  two  bear  names  honoured  and  imperishable.  The 
most  famous  then,  are  among  the  least  known  now.  Theodoret  sajs: 
"  Many  were  illustrious  from  apostolic  gifts,  and  many  bore  in  their 
bodies  the  marks  of  Christ."  In  the  crowd  we  mark  F^hnntiiiB, 
from  the  Upper  Thebaid,  with  ghastly  eyesocket^  devoutly  kissed  by 
the  Emperor,  out  of  which  the  eye  had  been  torn  in  Mazimin's  per* 
secution ;  Potamon  of  Heraclea,  one-eyed  too,  and  from  the  same 
cause;  Paul  of  Neocaesarea,  with  the  marks  of  the  red-hot  branding 
irons  still  on  his  hands;  Spiridion,  the  shepherd  Bishop  of  Cypros, 
said  to  possess  a  wonderful  gift  of  miracles ;  so  protected  by  God  that 
robbers  attempting  to  carry  off  his  sheep  were  bound  in  invisible 
bonds  till  his  prayers  released  them ;  so  gifted  with  qnritual  sense  as 
to  hear  his  dead  daughter  speak  to  him  from  her  tomb.  Of  a  VBCJ 
different  order  from  these  were  the  Arian  group,  headed  by  Eusebins 
of  Nicomedia,  a  skilful  man  in  courts,  potent,  or  wishful  of  potency 
in  State  affidrs,  using  theological  questions  as  political  agencies,  agi- 
tating  craftily,  in  the  diplomatist's  way,  to  have  his  belief  declared  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  Between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  stood 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  learned  and  observant,  courtly  and  gamdooSf 
distrustful  of  extremes,  hateful  of  fanaticism,  wishful  to  find  in  tiie 
simpler  creed  of  older  and  soberer  times  a  golden  middle  way  in 
which  all  parties  might  walk,  if  not  in  perfect  concord,  at  least  in 
serene  good-fellowship.  But  the  greatest  persons  at  the  Coundl  wero 
Constantino  the  Emperor  and  Athanasius  the  Deacon.  The  fdnnsr 
opened  the  Council  in  a  speech  that  praised  peace  and  advised  con- 
dilation,  and  later  showed  how  it  was  to  be  reached  by  casting  into 
the  fire  a  sealed  packet  containing  all  the  complaints  which  hsA  horn 
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the  yarioas  sides  been  made  to  him,  saying  to  the  bishops,  **  You 
oannot  be  judged  by  men ;  God  alone  can  decide  your  oon<ax>ver8ieB. 
Christ  has  commanded  man  to  forgive  his  brother  if  he  would  be 
forgiven  himself.'' 

Bat  the  matter  was  not  to  be  so  settled ;  compromise  was  impos- 
sible, the  honour  of  Christ  was  greater  than  the  will  of  Csesar.  The 
orthodox  had  in  Athanasius  a  leader  who  did  not  know  how  to  yield* 
The  struggle  was  mainly  as  to  the  term  Homoousios :  the  one  party 
argued  that  it  was  imscriptural,  incorrect,  heretical,  having  been  con- 
demned by  an  earlier  council ;  the  other  party  that  it  was  the  only 
term  that  could  adequately  condemn  the  heresy  that ''  the  Son  is  a 
creature,  made  out  of  nothing  and  by  the  will  of  the  Father ; "  and 
affirm  the  truth  that  "  the  Son  is  eternal,  necessarily  existent,  of  the 
same  substance  and  nature  as  the  Father."  And  Athanasius  prevailed ; 
the  Emperor  was  converted,  and  the  epithet  Homoousios  *  as  applied 
to  the  Son  of  God,  was  accepted  and  subscribed  as  the  symbol  of  the 
orthodox  faith. 

Now  I  should  have  liked,  had  it  been  possible,  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  NicsBan  Creed.  Picturesque  historians  of  the  Eastern 
Church  have  turned  wearily  away  from  the  fierce  and  often  ignoble 
conflict  over  mysteries  too  high  for  human  speech,  concerning  terms 
that  denoted  things  too  transcendent  to  have  any  significance  for 
num.  But  there  may  be  truths  in  the  world  the  eye  that  looks 
for  the  picturesque  has  failed  to  see.  The  struggle  at  Nicaea  was  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  a  Christian  God,  whether  the  Christian 
elements  in  man's  conception  of  Him  should  be  lost  or  retained  and 
developed.  Beneath  the  apparent  issues  the  real  question  was  con- 
cealed. The  Arian  formulae  that  tripped  so  lightly  from  the  tongue 
were  but  as  the  babbling  of  a  child  before  the  last  problem  of  human 
i^eafion ;  and,  however  imperfect  the  Athanasian  terms  might  be,  they 
I'Bpreeented  a  far  profounder,  more  reasonable  and  exalted  conception, 
of  Qod.  The  Arian  Deity  was  a  naked  and  indescribable  simplicity, 
but  the  Athanasian  a  manifold  and  active  unity.  Does  God  live  ? 
I>oes  He  love  ?  Is  He  capable  of  sustaining  relations?  seem  ques- 
tions remote  enough  from  this  old  Nicsean  controversy,  but  they  lay 
at  its  very  heart.    If  God  lives,  His  nature  must  be  an  eternal 

• 
*  Of  the  same  sabstance  as  the  Father. 
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activity,  infinite  in  all  its  processes  and  movements.  If  Qod  is  love, 
He  mnst  have  ever  lovely  which  means  that  within  His  ovn  ihso- 
lutely  perfect  Essence  all  the  conditions  of  loving,  object  u  ivell  as 
subject,  are  necessarily  contained.  If  God  is  capable  of  snstuniiig 
relations  to  a  universe  as  created,  it  implies  that  His  being  is  mbbd- 
tially  related  being;  within  Himself,  as  it  were,  relati<mB  exists  snd 
the  absolute  God  is  the  God  who  has  never  been,  and  can  never  be, 
out  of  relation.  To  express  it  otherwise :  the  Arian  formuliB  implied 
a  conception  of  God  that  made  creation  and  ledemption  alike  impos- 
sible to  Him ;  but  Athanasius  strove  after  a  conception  that  would 
make  both  not  only  possible,  but^  in  a  sense,  neoessaiy.  And  he  in 
a  wonderful  degree  reached  it.  The  Eather  who  had  never  been 
without  a  Son  was  in  the  strictest  sense  an  eternal  Faliier.  TheSoa 
who  was  consubstantaate  with  the  father  repreaented  relatioBs  within 
the  Divine  Katnre  which  made  God  the  object  as  well  as  the  sebjeet 
of  love.  The  ^eternal  generation"  was  the  symbol  of  a  pvooeGS 
immanent  in  Deity,  the  sign  of  the  manifold  eneigies  that  made  Ckxi 
necessarily  Creator.  The  God  of  Anus  was  abstract — an  impasBhle, 
immobile,  impotent  name ;  ^e  God  of  Athanasius  was  eonoreto^  a 
Being  who  necessarily  lived,  loved,  and  created.  If  Anns  had  pro- 
vailed,  the  Church  had  fallen  back  into  a  bewildered  PSantheism,  or 
an  arid  Deism.  The  victoiy  of  Athanasius  was  the  victory  of  Cfari»- 
tian  Theism,  theonly  Theism  titatpoooDBnoD  a  living  and  personal  Goi 
But  now  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  man  in  action,  see  how  he 
lived  for  the  doctrine  he  had  done  so  much  to  fonnnlate  and  main- 
tain. For  court  favour,  ever  fickle,  was  never  so  fidde  as  inthelater 
empire.  Hardly  was  the  Council  over,  when  Alexander  died,  and 
Athanasius  was  chosen  his  successor.  And  we  may  well  believe 
Gr^ry  of  Naaanzus  when  he  describes  him  as  being  all  that  a 
bishop  ought  to  be ;  so  living  as  to  set  ^<  an  example  more  persuasive 
than  any  eloquence;  stooping  to  commonplace  mind%  yet  aUe  to 
soar  high  above  the  more  aspiring,  aooessiUe  to  all,  slow  to  anger, 
quick  in  sympathy,  pleasant  in  conversation,  still  move  pleasant  in 
temper,  efl^ive  alike  in  discourse  and  in  action,  assiduous  in  his  do* 
votions,  helpful  to  Christians  of  every  claas  and  age,  a  the(d<^giaD 
with  the  speculative^  acomforterof  the  afflicted,  a  staff  to  tiie  aged,  a 
guide  of  the  young,  a  physician  to  the  sick."  But  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  pastoral  qualities  in  peace.     Eusebius  the 
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crafty,  he  of  NioDinedia»  got  to  the  ear  of  Cknmtantine,  won  him,  and  an 
imperial  mandate  was  sent  to  Athanasius :  ^  Eeetore  Anus,  or  I  will 
depose  yon."  But  he  refused ;  where  Chi;i8t  reigned  Caesar  could  not 
be  allowed  to  rule.  But  where  force  fails,  fraud  may  succeed.  Chaiges 
of  injustioe,  oppressiony  contumacy  were  carefully  framed  so  as  to  be 
moet  offimsive  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  length,  in  335,  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  a  Council  at  Tyre.  He  was  charged  with  desecrar 
turn,  sorcery,  murder,  but  he  silenced  his  calumniators  in  the  most 
oondusive  way,  by  the  production  of  the  reputedly  murdered  man,  the 
Meletian  bishop,  Arsenius.  But  as  his  condemnation  had  been  de- 
termined beforehand,  Athanasius  "  resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  dan* 
gerous  experiment — whether  the  throne  was  inaccessible  to  the  voice 
of  truth."*  He  went  to  Constantinople,  presented  himself  before  the 
Emperor,  and  demanded  that  either  a  lawful  Council  should  be  as- 
sembled, or  the  members  of  the  Tyrian  summoned  to  meet  him  in  the 
imperial  presence.  For  a  moment  reason  and  truth  prevailed.  But 
Ettsefaius  the  crafty,  touching  the  point  where  Constantino  was  sorest 
and  most  sensitive^  said : — ^  He  once  threatened  to  stop  the  Ale2can- 
drian  corn-ships  bound  for  Constantinople."  Athanasius  denied; 
Eoaefaius  reaffirmed;  and  the  Emperor  banished,  in  336,  the  accused 
bishop  to  Trier,  in  Gaul. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  he  lived  at  Trier,  restful,  studious, 
watching  as  from  afar  the  movements  in  the  empire  and  in  his  church* 
The  news  was  now  and  then  momentous.  In  336  he  would  hear  that 
Arius  bad  suddenly  and  tragically  died,  just  as  he  was  about,  in 
obedittice  to  the  imperial  mandate,  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  A 
year  later  Constantine  himself  passed  to  his  account,  and  in  338 
Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  flock.  "  The  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
see  his  face ;  the  churches  were  full  of  rejoicing ;  thanksgivings  were 
offered  up  everywhere ;  the  ministers  and  clergy  thought  that  day  the 
happiest  of  thmr  lives."  He  was  magnanimous,  and  could  proudly 
boast  that  '*  he  caused  no  imprisonment^  no  bloodshed,  not  a  man  was 
^luiiahed  from  Alexandria  for  his  sake."  But  his  enemies  were  busy, 
and  Constantius,  the  new  Emperor  of  the  East,  became  their  facile 
^1*  His  was  the  sort  of  mind  the  Aiian  f ormulse  convinced.  What 
so  perfectly  lent  itself  to  dialectical  dexterities  must  be  the  very  truth 

^  Qibbon,  •*  Decline  and  Fall,"  c.  xxi. 
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of  God.  And  he  ooold  not  brook  a  bishop  who  deBgiaoi  hiBfonmihef 
and  denied  his  authority  in  things  divine.  So  the  imperial  decree 
invaded  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Chtunch,  sent  AthanasiiiB  again  into 
exile  (340),  and  institated  Orogoiy  the  Oaj^iadociaa  as  the  new  bishop 
or  patriarch.  The  wanderer  sailed  for  Italy,  was  kindly  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  church  at  Borne,  used  his  leisure  to  good 
purpose,  addressed  by  pen  the  churches  of  East  and  West^po^rarfoUy 
influenced  the  Latin  peoples,  persuaded  at  length  Gonstantiiis  iato 
friendship,  and  was  restored  to  his  see,  October  21st^  346.  The  day  of 
his  return  was  one  of  "  glorious  festivity."  To  the  fond  imagiualion 
of  Gregory  Nasianzen  it  seemed  as  if  the  Alexandrian  people  bad 
become  another  Nile,  flowing  along  the  highwaysy  covering  eveiy  bank 
and  height,  whence  they  could  see  and  salute  him.  So  joyful  wastfae 
time  that  it  became  a  proverb,  and  the  day  of  gladness  and  promise 
was  ''like  the  day  when  Father  Athanasius  came  home." 

For  ten  years  he  was  allowed  to  labour  in  his  loved  city;  but  not 
untroubled.  The  death  of  Constans  deprived  him  of  his  truest 
friend.  Constantius,  fickle,  prone  with  that  formal  soul  of  his  to 
Arian  formulse,  inclined  to  exercise  his  brief  authority  over  the 
Churoh,  liked  not  the  inflexible  courage,  the  jealous  independenoe^ 
the  devotion  to  Christ  and  His  kinghood  of  the  great  patriarch.  So 
it  was  determined  to  remove  him,  and  the  rude  soldier  Syrianus  was 
sent  to  do  it.  The  scene  has  been  described  by  Athanasius  himself. 
On  Thursday,  February  8th,  356,  he  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Theonas, 
conducting  a  night-long  service.  Suddenly  the  churoh  was  surrounded. 
Athanasius,  sat  down  on  his  throne,  commanded  the  deacon  to  read 
the  136th  Psakn,  and  all  the  people  responded,  <*For  EQs  mercy 
enduroth  for  ever."  Then  the  word  was  given,  "  Every  man  to  bis 
home."  But  the  soldiers  broke  in  with  a  fierce  shout,  swords  flashed, 
arrows  were  discharged,  the  crowding  people  were  trampled  dovn, 
many  wounded,  some  killed,  while  above  the  din  rose  voices  uiging 
the  patriaroh  to  escape.  But  he  would  not  go  till  the  people  were 
saved,  and  amid  the  last,  in  the  darkness  unobserved,  he  made  bis 
way  through  the  soldiery,  passed  out  of  the  city,  to  wait  till "  the 
indignation  was  overpast."  Finding  all  appeals  to  Constantius  hope- 
lees,  he  turned  towards  the  desert,  and  found  refuge  and  a  home  amid 
the  *' pathless  solitudes  which  surround  Upper  I^ypt^  and  the  mon* 
asteries  and  hermitages  of  the  Thebaid,"     There  he  devoted  himself 
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to  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  dociiine  he  best  knew  and  most 
loved.  The  day  was  dark ;  in  a  less  faithful  heart  hope  had  died. 
The  apostasy  seemed  general:  Arianism  was  victorious  at  Court  and 
tracolent  in  the  Church.  The  heart  of  Hosius  failed  him,  liberius 
disowned  his  past,  and  Athanasius  was  alone.  As  Hooker*  so  finely 
says:  <*This  was  the  plain  condition  of  those  times:  the  whole 
world  against  Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  it ;  half  a  hundred 
of  jeeaa  spent  in  doubtful  trial,  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would 
prevail,  the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which  had  no  friend 
but  God  and  death;  the  one  a  defender  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a 
finisher  of  all  his  troubles.^ 

Constantius  died,  361 ;  Julian  assumed  the  imperial  purple. 
Paganism  flamed  up  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  over  the  succession  of  the 
apostate.  The  pagans  of  Alexandria  seized  George,  the  Arian  bishop, 
dragged  him  out,  and  kicked  him  to  death ;  and  on  February,  362, 
Athanasius  returned.  But  it  was  only  for  a  little.  He  was  too 
courageous  to  be  spared ;  in  the  revived  pagan  speech  he  was  by  pre- 
eminence "  the  foe  of  the  gods.**  So  the  old  man  had  to  be  a  wanderer 
once  more,  though  a  voice  from  out  his  weeping  flock  assured  him 
"  it  is  but  a  cloud,  it  will  soon  pass ;  be  of  good  heart.'*  He  was  by 
imperial  orders  pursued.  He  embarked  on  the  Nile ;  his  pursuers 
followed.  The  imperial  emissaries  met  a  boat  coming  down  the  river, 
and  demanded,  "  What  of  Athanasius  ?  Where  is  he  ?  "  "  Not  far 
off,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  boat  sailed  on,  carrying  Athanasius  in  it, 
who  was  possibly  himself  the  speaker.  His  home  was  once  more  in 
the  Thebaid,  whence,  however,  he  was  soon  to  return.  Julian  died 
in  June,  363 ;  and  with  his  death  the  troubles  might  be  said  to  end, 
and  a  happier  day  dawn.  Usefully  and  heroically  the  old  man 
laboured,  careful  of  many  things,  loving  the  truth  he  had  lived  for, 
the  Church  that  lived  by  it,  the  hopes  the  Church  bore  for  the  dying 
Homan  State,  but  also  for  reviving  humanity,  and  in  the  spring  of  373 
be  peacefully  laid  down  his  burden  and  entered  on  his  eternal  rest.  He 
lived  for  his  own  age,  and  therefore  for  all  ages ;  and  looking  back 
over  the  centuries,  we  thank  him  .for  his  noble  struggle,  for  the 
splendid  victory  he  achieved  for  the  truth  of  God  and  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  A.  M.  Faibbaibn. 
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^jt  ^timt^  ^ttsm  at  f\it  pttv  %abmtxd.* 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  utterance  of  a  final  judgmeiit  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  distingaiBhedy  learned,  and  indeftttigBhte 
Bevisers  of  the  far-famed  Engliah  YerBion  of  the  New  Testament  have 
done  their  work.  The  first  howl  of  vexation  which  greeted  a  few 
irritating  alterations  in  certain  words  consecrated  by  immemorial 
usage  and  numberless  associations,  has  passed ;  and  now  the  Biblical 
scholar,  the  newspaper  critic,  and  the  ordinary  English  reader  are  one 
by  one  coming  to  admit  that  a  great  task  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  it  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  nobly,  impartially,  and  learnedly  done. 

We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  suggest  to  our  readers  at  the  pneent 
juncture,  a  more  useful  treatise  than  Dr.  Newth's  historical  sketdi  of 
a  splendid  history,  and  his  interesting  reprint  of  the  Prefaces  to  the 
several  previous  translations  and  revisions  of  the  English  BiUe.  He 
shares  with  the  whole  distinguished  company,  of  which  he  vas 
one  of  the  most  patient  and  constant  members,  an  enthusiastic  vene- 
ration for  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  English  classic  which  readied 
its  final  expression  of  loveliness  and  beauty  in  1611.  He  enaUfls  his 
reader  by  parallel  quotations  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  great  work, 
to  watch  the  changes  that  were  made  from  Widiffe  to  TpdaJe 
through  Coverdale's  and  the  Kheims  Version  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  and 
great  Revision ;  and  he  reviews  the  numerous  attempts  which  have 
since  been  made  to  correct  and  improve  upon  a  Version  which  ^tns 
produced  when  the  English  language  had  reached  its  grandest  powers 
of  expression. 

Certainly  the  divines  and  scholars  who  agitated  for  fnrthor  revi- 
sion,  and  the  catholic  body  to  whom  the  task  was  committed  hf 
Convocatioa  and  by  general  consent,  attempted  an  almost  impoesiUe 
task,  even  though  the  blemishes  of  the  noble  Version  were  numerous, 

*  (1)  '*  The  New  Testament  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesna  Christ,  traiulated 
out  of  the  Greek ;  being  the  Version  set  fbrth  1611,  Oompared  with  most 
Ancient  Authorities,  and  Revised  1881."    (University  Press,  CMord.) 

(2)  **  Lectures  on  Bible  Revision."  With  an  Ai^)endix,  oontaining  the  Pre- 
faces to  the  Chief  Historical  Editions  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Samuel  Nevth, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  New  College,  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  Bsri^iers. 
(Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

(3)  "  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek."  The  Text  reriaed  by 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Fenton  Anthony  Hort,  D.D.  Text.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.) 
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and  the  critiGal  knowledge  of  the  scholars  themselves  was  exhaustive. 
Almost  any  improvement^  however  "  necessary/'  in  order  to  produce 
an  accurate  transliteration  of  the  idiomatic  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English,  must  necessarily  spoil  the  rhythm  and  melody  of 
the  most  noble  specimen  of  our  language  in  existence.  More  than 
ever  we  feel  now  its  transcendent  excellence  and  subtle  charm, 
fientley  tried  to  improve  the  text  and  the  meaning  of  the  ''  Paradise 
Lost."  Doubtless  many  dark  places  were  made  more  obvious  by  him, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  has  been  felt  that  the  obscure  lines  were  to  be 
retained  at  all  hazards.  This  peculiarity  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  rather 
humbling  confession  which  we  are  about  to  make,  that  we  have  not 
found  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  the  many  thousand  undoubted  ''  im- 
provements "  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  sympathy  be  quoted  as  riew 
IteautieSf  or  as  having  a  charm  and  delicate  flavour  of  their  own. 

We  contend,  however,  that  the  Bevised  Version  through  many  parts 
of  Paul's  Epistles  is  a  commentary  of  no  mean  value  upon  the  old 
translation  ;  that  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  may  be 
read  with  a  stronger  sense  of  verisimilitude ;  that  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  cleared  from  disturbing  and  distracting  elements  ;  that 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  admirably  distinguished 
from  the  text ;  that  paragraphs  and  punctuation  follow  a  subtle  in- 
sight into  meaning ;  that  some  obsolete  words  and  offensive  expressions 
have  been  expunged ;  that  Greek  words  which  were  rendered  formerly 
by  a  variety  of  English  words  have  been  now  presented  with  more  con- 
sistency ;  .that  new  and  most  important  thoughts  concealed  by  the 
iunbiguity  of  our  pronouns,  and  insufELcient  attention  to  our  tenses, 
now  for  the  first  time  see  the  light. 

We  recognise  with  profound  gratitude  the  enormous,  self-denying 
labour  which  was  accepted  by  the  Revisers,  and  are  indebted  to  Bishop 
Ellicott,  in  his  speech  before  Convocation,  and  also  to  Dr.  Newth,  for 
the  interesting  details  which  they  have  severally  given  as  to  the 
manner  and  process  of  the  woi^k. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  devotion,  conscientiousness, 
:vnd  learning  which  were  consecrated  to  this  undertaking.  When  brought 
to  a  standstill  of  amazement  at  certain  alterations,  and  entirely  unable 
to  fathom  the  motive  for  them,  we  presume  that  some  reason  which 
escapes  us  must  have  prevailed  in  the  course  of  the  "  seven  revisions  "" 
made  by  such  men  as  those  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted.    The  loud 
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oatcry  made  about  the  alteratioxifl  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  appeared 
to  us  veiy  unnecessary.  If  the  revised  form  of  that  formulary  made 
in  1611  has  never  imposed  itself  upon  the  liturgy,  and  is  seldom  if 
ever  used  even  by  Nonoonformists,  in  their  families  or  in  tiie  Chordi, 
itis  not  probable  thatthefurthergrammatical  modificationandneoeBBary 
abridgment  of  its  form  in  the  revised  version  of  Matthew's  andl/ike's 
Gospels  will  rapidly  force  itself  upon  the  ear  in  our  public  wonhip. 

The  most  striking  alterations  are  due  to  the  large  amount  of  doca- 
mentary  evidence,  which,  though  not  in  the  possession  of  the  reviseiB 
of  1611,  has  led  modem  scholars  to  believe  that  they  can  now  present 
a  much  more  complete  approximation  to  the  original  autpgn^  tiian 
was  possible  at  an  earlier  date. 

These  alterations  are  for  the  most  part  noticeable  in  the  omission  of 
well-known  words  and  clauses,  and  even  entire  verses.  These  duingefl, 
often  by  a  stem  necessity  from  which  the  present  revisers  could  not 
shrink,  have  sometimes  produced  an  appearance  of  abruptness  and  sense 
of  loss,  which  deeper  meditation  and  fresh  associations  will  oozrect 

We  propose  in  subsequent  numbers  to  call  attention  to  changes 
which  are  due  to  these  and  other  explicable  causes,  and  to  indicate 
some  of  the  new  thoughts  which  have  now  been  given  to  the  ordioaiy 
English  reader,  on  the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  "Ejb  Apoeties.  Hie 
Greek  Text  as  prepared  by  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  from  written 
documents  only,  as  well  as  the  Text  prepared  and  used  by  our  present 
revisers  themselves,  throws  much  light  upon  the  entire  work ;  for 
although  they  do  not  always  agree  in  their  final  decision  as  to  ibe 
primary  reading,  it  is  clear  that  the  labours  of  the  Biblical  critiasm 
of  the  last  fifty  years  are  at  length  issuing  in  assured  condnsions 
accepted  by  critics  of  various  schools  of  independent  thought. 

H.  R.  R* 


The  IneartuUion  of  Ood;  and  other  S^munu.    By  the  Bev. 
Batchelob.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  title  of  this  book,  derived  from  the  first  sermon — which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  treatment  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  but  of  "  Mankind 

*  We  regret  that  press  of  matter  compels  xia  again  to  postpone  notices  d 
important  books  that  have  been  for  some  time  on  our  table. 
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in  the  Light  of  the  Incarnation" — somewhat  di^turhs  the  estunate 
which  we  ought  to  form  of  the  entire  volume,  which  is  miscellaneous  in 
its  contents,  and  deals  rather  with  practical  applications  of  great  Biblical 
ideas,  than  with  the  foundations  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Power  and 
versatility,  earnestness,  fulness  of  Biblical  illustration,  and  much 
originality  of  healthy  ethical  inferences  from  Scriptural  truth,  reveal 
themselves  in  every  discourse.  TbJce,  for  instance,  the  sermon  on 
''The  Death  of  Moses,"  and  that  on  the  grand  text,  ^'  AH  things  work 
together  for  good,"  etc.,  which  show  a  powerful  grasp  of  a  multitude 
of  related  themes.  Moreover,  the  order  and  arrangement  grow  and 
develop  themselves  as  if  by  some  inherent  force  out  of  the  germinant 
thought.  In  some  of  the  sermons  the  prominence  of  the  arrangement 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  plan  make  us  feel  that  we  have  the  work 
of  some  old  Puritan  in  hand,  but  a  moment's  inspection  shows  tiiat  the 
preacher  is  alive  to  the  latest  discovery,  and  aware  of  the  moods  and 
whims  of  modem  thought.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Batchelor,  that 
a  sermon  cannot  be  printed :  there  is  always  an  atmosphere  of  sug- 
gestion and  feeling  which  must  breathe  between  the  lines,  before  the 
reader  can  really  gather  the  spirit  of  a  sermon  from  a  printed  page. 
Still  much  is  printed  here,  which  will  recall  to  those  who  heard  them, 
or  suggest  to  those  who  heard  them  not,  useful,  holy,  stimulating 
lessons. 


Rev.  Thomas  Charles  Dthock. 

The  late  Bev.  T.  C.  Dymock,  of  Evington,  near  Leicester,  was  a 
native  of  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1804. 
His  mother  dying  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  he  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt,  whose  Christian  influence  early  nurtured  religious 
feelings  in  his  heart.  These  were  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the 
earnest  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bees,  of  London.  While  yet 
a  youth,  a  dangerous  illness  threatened  to  cut  short  his  promise  of 
^isefulness  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord.  Retiuming  to  Stroud  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  strengthened  in  the  Christian  life  and 
prepared  for  Christian  work  by  the  teaching  and  companionship  of. 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  lifelong  friendship.     After  a  short  residence 
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at  Stroud,  Mr.  Dymock  removed  to  Bath«  whoe,  imdflr  tbe  dinetion 
of  thelateMr.  Foot,  he  commepced  pireadiipg  in  surroimdingviDigeg. 
After  a  short  bat  happy  experience  of  Ohrialian  labour  then,  be 
became  aasistant-pastor   at   Swansea,   in  which  neighboarbood  be 
remained  for  ten  years,  and  there  his  eflfiirts  were  greatly  Uened. 
In  the  year  1839  the  Evington  Chapel  (ConntesB  of  Hontiiigdoii's 
Connexion)  was  built  and  opened,  and  Mr.  Dymotk  aooepted  tbe 
invitation    of  the  trustees  to  become   the  first  pastor.     Here  be 
remained  until  the  close  oi  his  life.    For  a  period  of  forty-two  yein 
he  was  the  minister  at  Evington,  much  beloved  by  his  diureh  and 
congregation,  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.    Thcni^ 
Uving  dose  to  Leicester,  with  its  bustling  activitieB  and  aggreanve 
Liberalism,  Mr.  Dymock,  while  he  sjrmpathiaad  with  every  effort  for 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  humanity,  never  prominently  iden- 
tified himself  with  politics,  appearing  to  accept  literally  the  apoetolie 
advice,  **  The  servant  of  the  Lord  most  not  strive.''    !EV)r  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  the  failing  powers  of  nature  obUged  bim  to  depend 
partially  upon  local  supplies  for  his  pulpit,  during  wfaidi  time,  both 
in  his  private  life  and  his  occasional  public  ministrations,  it  ms 
evident  that,  like  his  Lord,  he  was  being  **made  perfect  tfaroogb 
sufibring."    On  Sunday,  January  23rd,  1881,  he  quietly  and  peeee- 
f uUy  entered  into  rest.    We  dare  not  mourn  over  the  loss  whidi  his 
family  and  people  have  sustained,  for  a  wearied  and  hard-tried  worher 
has  entered  into  "  fulness  of  joy,"  a  lamp  which  burnt  brightly  hes 
been  merged  in  the  "  Eternal  Light,''  and  a  priest  and  king  unto  God 
has  been  robed  and  throned.     His  remains  were  buried  in  the  famfly 
grave  in  the  Leicester  cemetery,  on  January  27th,  1881.    The  seryiee 
was  conducted  by  the  Bev.  T.  Morley  Wright,  of  Leicester,  and  the 
funeral  sermon  was  preached    to  a  large  congregation  on  Stmdaj 
evening,  February  6th,  by  the  Eev.  £.  J.  Sadler,  of  Leicester,  an  oM 
friend  of  the  deceased.  E.  J.  S. 


The  next  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Etavgxuol 
Magazine  will  be  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thuisdaj, 
July  7th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 
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I.— Sont^  |nbia. — ^ganplore* 

TEN  YEARS'  EEVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION. 
By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rice. 

IN  reviewing  the  history  of  this  mission  for  the  last  ten  years,  its  various 
departments  fall  under  the   followiog  heads : — I.  Native  Churches. 
II.  Education.     III.  Out-stations  and  Itinerancy.     IV.  Bible  and  Tract 

Societies'  Work, 
.  I.  Native  Churches. 

1.  Canabese  Church  and  Congbegation. — The  number  of  the  baptized, 
forming  .the  general  congregation,  has  increased  from  231  to  279;  and 
the  members  of  the  church,  from  74  to  88.  But  the  increase  has  been 
really  much  greater  than  appears  from  these  figures,  inasmuch  as  there 
have  been  many  deaths  and  removals  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  growth  of  the  Canarese  Church  and  congregation,  in  respect  of 
numbers,  la  also  impeded  by  the  fact  that  our  Society  has  no  principal 
station  in  the  Mysore  territory,  except  Bangalore.  As  the  Wesleyans  have 
six  other  principal  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  members  of 
our  congregation  whose  employments  lead  them  to  those  stations  join  the 
Lesley  an  congregations  there ;  while  others  obtain  teacherships  in  con- 
nection with  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  are  thus,  with  their  families,  lost 

to  us 

2.  Tamil  Church  and  Congregation. — This  congregation  has  decreased, 
daring  the  last  ten  years,  from  140  to  96  ;  and  the  members  of  the  church 
from  50  to  36.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  changeable  character  of  the 
Tamil  Christian  population  of  Bangalore,  some  of  whom  are  servants  of 
military  officers,  and  from  time  to  time  remove  with  their  masters  to  other 
stations.  Another  reason  for  the  diminution  of  the  Tamil  congregation  is, 
that  the  strength  of  the  mission  is  devoted  to  the  settled  population  of 
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the  oountxy — ^the  Canarese  people  ;  the  Tamil  work  being  in  the  handi  only 
of  a  native  pastor  and  eYangelist,  without  adequate  fbnds  and  ageocy  fat 
extending  the  work.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  ako,  that  four  other  aocietie» 
are  working  yigorously  among  ^e  Tamil  people,  which,  of  oonne,  tends 
to  impede  our  progress. 

The  contributions  of  the  oongregations  have  flaotuated  oonnderably  .On 
the  whole,  those  of  the  Canarese  congregation  have  increased,  and  those  of 
the  Tamil  congregation  decreased.  The  Canarese  congregation  eontribnted, 
ten  years  ago,  Bs.258.2.4,  and  the  Tamil  congregation  B8.127.14. 
This  year  (1880)  the  Canarese  congregation  has  raised  B8.3I5,  and  the  Timil 
congregation  Bs.84.8.8.  Some  in  both  congregations  contribute  is 
much  as,  in  their  circumstances,  can  be  reasonably  expected.  Othen 
might  contribute  more  if  they  would  :  the  duty  of  doing  so  is  frequently 
urged  upon  them,  and  some  improYcment  is  visible ;  but,  as  amongst 
Europeans,  those  most  able  to  give  are  sometimes  the  least  disposed  to  do 
80,  and  we  have  no  appeal  but  to  the  voluntary  principle 

IL  EOUOATIOK. 

This  included  formerly  (1)  a  theological  seminary,  and  now  indnda  (2) 
the  higher  EngUsh  education  of  youths  and  young  men,  (3)  vemaooltf 
schools  for  boys,  and  (4)  female  education, 

1.  FoBMEB  Theologioal  SiMHrABT. — In  1870  there  existed,  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  mission,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  native  evangfiUsts  and 
pastors.  This  seminary  had,  during  a  long  series  of  yean,  been  the  means 
of  preparing  for  missionary  and  pastoral  work  a  laige  number  of  valoaUe 
native  agenta  It  was  in  the  height  of  its  usefulness,  and  had  a  better 
class  of  students  than  ever  before,  when  the  Directors,  deeming  that  we 
had  enough  native  agents  in  the  pay  of  the  Society,  ordered  the  Icstitn- 
tion  to  be  dosed. 

The  Directors  have  since  sanctioned  the  reopening  of  a  theological 
seminary  for  the  higher  class  of  agents. 

2.  Thb  Highbb  Eduoatioit. — ^The  number  on  the  register  in  the 
central  institution  and  two  branch  schools  has  increased  from  381  to  531^ 
and  the  fees  from  £8.1,991.9  to  Rs.4,024.4. 

Sixty-three  have  passed  the  matriculation  test  of  the  Madras  Univeratj; 
six  the  F.A.  standard ;  two  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  oneof  B.L 

Many  of  ^e  students  have  obtained  influential  appointments  under 
Government  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  With  some  of  these  iniff' 
course  is  still  maintamed,  and  the  claims  of  Christianity  are  fraeij 
discussed  during  their  visits  at  the  mission-house. 
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A  laige  leoture-ball  has  been  built,  and  fiye  oourses  of  lectures  on  '*  The 
life  of  Christ"  have  been  delivered  by  ourselves  and  the  Wesleyan 
mlBsionaries  during  the  last  two  years.  These  have  been  well  attended, 
and  are  evidently  arousing  thought  and  inquiry. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  has  also  been  delivered,  which  excited 
much  interest. 

3.  BoTS*  Ybbvaculab  ScHoox8.^Theboys' vernacular  schools  in  Ban- 
galore, and  at  two  oui-stations,  contain  200  pupils,  against  125  ten  years 
ago.    Fees  have  risen  from  Bs.30  to  Rs.80. 

4.  Fbmalb  Education. — ^Female  education  at  Bangalore  had,  for  some 
time,  two  ladies  from  England  (the  Misses  Anstey)  devoted  to  the  day- 
schools,  while  Mrs.  Bice  had  chazge  of  the  orphan  and  boarding  school. 
One  of  the  Misses  Anstey  married,  and  the  other  subsequently  returned 
home  in  1874.  The  total  number  of  girls  under  instruction  when  she  left 
vaa  418.  Since  then  the  same  work  has  been  carried  on  with  success  by 
Mrs.  Koe  and  her  daughter,  and  the  number  now  has  increased  to  442, 
and  the  fees  have  risen  from  Bs.40  to  Ba.lOl.  A  Bible-woman  has  also 
been  employed  to  visit  native  females  in  their  houses. 

Bat  this  work  is  entirely  dependent  on  our  own  efforts — not  only  to  do 
the  work,  but  also  to  provide  the  money.  We  are  willing  to  do  what  we 
can  to  raise  frinds  as  hitherto,  but  special  contributions  from  England  and 
India,  always  precarious,  are  at  present  inadequate  to  our  need. 

III.    OUT-STATIONS   AND  ItINERANGY. 

Out-stations. — There  are  two  out-stations.  ThatatMaloor,  twenty-four 
mOoB  east,  was  established  in  1862,  and  is  on  the  line  of  railway.  That 
at  Anicul,  twenty-two  miles  south,  was  established  in  1865,  but,  until  two 
years  ago,  was  unconnected  with  Bangalore  by  any  good  road.  The 
interest  of  both  stations  centres  in  their  schools,  which  contain  135  boys 
and  20  girls.  Both  Maloor  and  Anicul  are  the  chief  towns  of  Talooks,*  and 
the  schools  rank  with  Oovemment  Talook  Schools. 

iTiNBaANOT. — The  district  over  which  itineration  is  carried  on  covers  an 
area  of  5,000  square  miles ;  contains  about  4,800  villages  and  towns ;  and 
W,  in  1871,  a  population  of  about  1,322,000.  The  evangelisation  of  this 
difltrict  has,  up  to  the  past  year,  been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  itinera- 
ting department  of  this  mission ;  and  the  district  has  been  regularly 
travened,  till  the  end  of  1874,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell,  and,  since  that 
tune  (with  the  exception  of  two  years  when  he  had  charge  of  the  English 
Inatitation},  by  the  Bev.  £.  P.  Rice.  Their  endeavour  has  been,  by 
lepesked  visits  to  the  principal  towns  and  villages,  to  keep  the  great  truths 

*  A  Talook  is  a  division  of  a  district. 
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of  the  Chriatian  religion  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  stir  up 
inqniiy  and  thought  respecting  them,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  mon 
sustained  and  systematic  effort  when  it  is  available.  Although  there  bave 
not  been  many  individual  conversionSi  a  marked  change  for  the  better  has 
come  over  the  tone  of  the  people,  and  their  respect  for  the  Goipd 
message  is  much  increased. 

Into  the  results  of  that  work,  however,  other  societies  are  now  entering. 
During  1880  a  Wesleyan  missionary  has  been  appointed  to  Chikka  Bella- 
pura,  where  he  has  spent  half  of  each  month.  Cateohists  have  also  beeo 
appointed  by  the  Wesleyan  Society  to  Dodda  Bellapura  and  ChinnepaUm. 
dhikka  Bell&pura  is  a  large  and  healthy  town,  thirty-five  miles  nordi  of 
Bangalore,  and  containing  a  population  of  10,000.  It  lies  on  the  diieet 
road  to  BeUary,  and  will  probably  be  connected  with  Bangaloie  and 
Tadpatri  on  the  Cuddapah  line  by  rail,  in  a  few  years.  Its  oeenpation  by 
any  other  society  interferes  with  that  ultimate  union  of  the  Bangalore, 
BeUary,  and  Cuddapah  Mission  districts  which  is  so  desirable  for  the 
consolidation  of  our  work.  Negotiations  are  now  (1881)  in  progreas  vith 
the  local  committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  to  secure  a  divisioB 
of  labour  equitable  to  both  the  sister  societies.  The  ends  which  are  baiog 
kept  in  view  in  this  arrangement  are  twofold : — (1)  To  secure  a  compact  asd 
workable  field  of  labour  round  Bangalore,  within  which  our  mission  agoicies 
may  be  firee  to  develop  themselves ;  (2)  to  keep  open  our  communications 
with  the  other  stations  of  our  Society  to  the  north  and  south,  with  a  Tiev 
to  their  ultimate  union. 

The  thorough  and  successful  working  of  the  itinerating  department!  and 
the  following  up  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  work  done,  requirea  a  hi^ 
staff  of  native  evangelists,  who,  as  they  engage  in  purely  missionaiy  9jA 
evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen,  must  be  supported  wholly  bj  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  cannot  look  for  maintenance  to  native  ohuicbes 
that  are  imable  to  support  their  own  pastors.  By  a  re-distribution  of  onr 
present  staff  of  evangelists  and  catechists,  we  hope  during  1881  to  be  aUe 
to  occupy  two  or  three  important  towns,  as  additional  outrstationa  to  the 
two  we  already  have. 

17.  BiBLV  AJiD  Tbaot  Sooietiiss'  Wobk. 

One  of  our  number  (Rev.  B.  Eice)  is  secretary  to  both  the  local  Bible 
imd  Tract  societies,  and  a  report  of  his  work  in  those  departments  is  pub- 
lished separately.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  his  duties  in  connection 
with  those  societies  include  the  preparation,  editing,  and  droolation  of 
vernacular  and  English  tracts  and  books ;  aleo  the  circulation  of  the  Holf 
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Seriptures.    An  enlarged  Canarese  Hymn-book  has  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished during  the  period  now  under  review.    A  Canarese  edition  of  the 

m 

Aimotated  Paragraph  New  Testament  of  the  London  Religious  Tract 
Society  is  also  now  in  the  press. 

Daring  the  past  year  (1880)  the  total  circulation  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  Scripture  portions  was  4,712  ;  and  of  tracts  and  books,  138,000. 

Sach  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  this  mission  during  the  last 
ten  years,  so  far  as  this  can  be  tabulated.  But  the  influence  of  preaching, 
edncation,  and  the  press,  in  enlightening  the  people  and  preparing  the 
way  for  future  results,  is  far  greater  than  can  be  shown  upon  paper. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  Wesleyan  Society  has  a  much 
larger  staff  of  men,  and  has  much  larger  funds  at  its  commaud  for  working 
vigorously  in  the  Mysore  Province  than  we  have ;  and  that,  unless  our 
resources  are  augmented,  we  cannot  expect  to  do  much  more  than 
maintain  our  present  position.  It  will  be  hard  indeed,  in  the  face  of  the 
active  competition  going  on  aU  around  u?,  to  do  even  that.  In  the  present 
position  of  missions  in  India^  not  to  advance  is  to  recede. 

With  reference  to  the  new  lecture-hall  mentioned  above,  the  front  elevation 
ofwhich  is  shown  in  our  engraving,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Walton  writes  : — 

"The  inside  is  sixty  feet  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  twenty  feet  height  of 
walls  under  the  rafters.  The  roof  is  of  trusses  and  iron  tie-rods,  all  care- 
fully made  under  my  iospeotion.  The  walls  are  two  feet  thick.  It  is  of 
tlie  very  greatest  value  for  our  mission  work  in  Bangalore,  as  well  as  for 
the  ordinary  daily  school.  We  have  had  as  many  as  300  in  it  for  our 
Sonday-evening  lectures.  Ajid  at  science  lectures,  on  Saturday  evenings, 
i  think  I  have  had  it  crammed  with  as  many  as  500.  When  the  debt  is 
cleared,  and  I  am  able  to  furnish  it  properly,  and  add  other  desirable 
^mangements,  I  shall  hope  to  make  it  still  further  useful." 


COMMERCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 
How  utterly  absurd  it  seems  to  talk  of  commerce  preparing  the  way  for 
ChrLftianity  !  It  may  do  so  in  another  planet,  but  certainly  not  in  the  groups 
whicli,  during  the  past  nineteen  years,  have  been  evangelised  by  our  Samoan 
natives.  On  my  former  visit  some  of  these  islands  had  no  trader,  and  in  no  case 
more  than  one  or  two.  Heathen  Nanumea  had  none  for  a  time.  Christian 
Xanomea  has  on  its  shores  agents  of  fo\iT  large  commercial  houses,  in  addition  to 
the  store  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Apemama.  No  less  than  thirty-seven  store? 
^'ompete  for  the  trade  of  these  islands,  besides  occasional  vessels  from  Fiji,  Sydney, 
California,  &c.  Now  the  people  are  Christiana  they  want  clothing,  books,  and 
other  things,  and  are  in  consequence  far  more  industrious. — {Rev,  8,  H.  Davies, 
^f  Samoa,) 
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II— IWJ  Ciina— PanHdtt* 

Bt  thb  Rbv.  Obiffith  Johk. 

RUMOURS  of  war  hare  been  rife  in  China  thiB  year,  and  the  native 
mind  has  been  greatly  agitated  with   dark  forebodings.     Is  war 
inevitable  1    Can  the  BuBsians  fight  1     Can  we  beat  the  RoBBiana  t    In  the 
event  of  China  ooming  out  victorious,  whatsis  ^to  be  done  with  the 
foreigners  generally  1    Is  not  the  time  oome  for  China  to  assert  her  supre- 
macy, expel  the  intruder,  and  restore  to  herself  f  her.  pristine  isolation  1 
These  questions,  and  questions  such  as  these,  have  been]  freely  canvaaaed 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  during  the  past  nine  or  ten  months. 
There  exists  at  the  present  time  (December,  1880)  a  strong  feeling  against 
Russia.     The  missionary  is  sometimes  asked  if  he  is  a  Russian,  and  he 
finds  it  of  considerable  advantage  to  be  able  to  reply  in  the  negative.    The 
war-spirit  in  the  nation  is  not  strong.    The  Chinese  are  a  peaoe-loyiDg 
people  j  and  the  Government  would  make  a  considerable  sacrifioe  if,  by  so 
doing,  the  calamity  of  war  could  be  averted.    In  this  strife,  however, 
China  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  she  is  in  the  right,  that  the  demands  of 
Russia  are  unrighteous  from  first  to  last,  and  that  she  has  no  alternative 
but  to  resist.    The  general  impression  has  been  that  Russia  will  not  abate 
her  claims,  and  that  the  claims  are  such  that  China  cannot  accede  to 
except  imder  compulsion.     To  calmly  acquiesce  would  be,  as  China  thinks, 
to  discredit  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  people,  and  to  expose  herself  to 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  civilised  world.    As  to  the  probable  issue  in 
the  event  of  war,  there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Chinese.    The  prevailing  impression  unquestionably  is  that  China  will 
come  off  victorious.    There  is  another  very  widespread  opinion — namely, 
that  victory  to  China  means  persecution  to  the  Christians ;  and  Tthis  ha:s 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  our  work  this  year  (1880).    It  baa  no: 
afiected  our  daily  congregations ;  they  have  been  as  laige^and  encomaging 
as  in  the  years  gone  by.    Neither  has  it  affected  our  movements  in  the 
interior.    There  has  been  no  display  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people 
either  here  or  in  the  surrounding  region.    Long  journeys  have  been  made 
in  this  province  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  not  a  few  missionaries 
have  been  living  in  inland  cities ;  but  no  harm  has  befisiUen  any  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  has  suffered  in  a  measure  by  reason  of  perpetual 
war-rumourj>.     Inquirers  have  been  intimidated,  and,  oonaeque&tly,  the 
accessions  to  the  church  have  been  fewer  than  we  had  hoped.    I  am  pre* 
pared  to  find  that  there  has  been  a  fialling^ff  in  the  ^year^s^inoraaae  of 
church  membership  over  the  entire  field  as  compared  with  prsvkms  years. 
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Such  has  been  the  case  here,  to  say  the  least.  Again  and  again  have  well- 
instrncted  and  highly  promising  inquirers  disappeared  in  the  most 
mysterious  fashion,  and  that  just  at  the  time  when  they  appeared  to  have 
fully  made  up  their  minds  to  join  us.  In  former  years  I  should  have 
regarded  such  men  as  safe  within  the  fold ;  and  I  can  account  for  their 
faiJiDg  me  this  year  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  scared  by 
sadden  alarms.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  daring  the  months  of  this  year,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
solid  progress.  The  year  has  not  been  a  fruitless  one  by  any  means. 
Both  in  Hankow  and  in  the  surrounding  country  we  have  had  some 
Taluable  accessions  to  our  number,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
the  life  of  the  church  has  been  enriched  and  developed.  The  total 
number  of  baptisms  in  connection  with  the  Hankow  branch  of  the  mission 
is  eighty-seven,  of  which  fifty-eight  are  adults,  and  twenty- nine  children. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  one  young  man,  who  was  baptized  when  a  child, 
IiBs  been  admitted  to  full  communion.  Such  is  the  numerical  increase  of 
the  year.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied 
^th  it.  For  many  years  my  heart  has  been  longing  to  witness  in  these 
parts  something  like  a  grand  Christian  movement.  I  have  had  mj  dreams, 
and  there  have  been  times  when  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
being  realised.  God's  ways,  however,  are  not  my  ways,  and  the  work  has 
i^ot  progressed  in  the  straight  line  which  I  in  my  blindness  and  conceit 
bve  often  marked  out  for  it.  The  Gospel  has  been  extensively  preached, 
and  the  truth  is  widely  known;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
A'lpect  of  things  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  can  be  said 
that  in  Giina  "  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force."  Still  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  progress.  In 
attestation  of  this  I  will  mention  two  or  three  facts  connected  with  our 
vork  here,  and  one  or  two  more  in  regard  to  the  Empire  generally. 

The  Strong  Helping  the  Weak. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  giving  has  received  a  real  impulse  in  our  little 
church  this  year.  The  last  time  I  visited  Hiau-Kan,  the  matter  of  chapel- 
buildiog  came  up  before  us.  The  converts  were  told  that  the  Society 
could  not  undertake  to  provide  them  with  chapels,  and  that  it  was  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Chinese  Christiana  to  undertake  the  entire  responsibility 
of  providing  themselves  with  such  accommodation.  I  promised,  however, 
that  if  they  woidd  furnish  ground,  and  contribute  according  to  their 
lueaos  towards  the  buildings,  I  would  bring  the  matter  before  their 
brethren  at  Hankow,  and  try  and  get  them  to  help.  Two  pieces  of  land, 
▼slued  at  about  one  hundred  dollars,  were  offered  at  once ;  a  sabscription 
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iiflt  was  opened,  and  promises  were  made  by  the  Hiau-Kan  oonyerts  whick 
reflected  considerable  credit  on  their  zeal  and  liberality.    I  brought  the 
matter  before  the  native  church  at  Hankow,  and  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  way  it  was  taken  up.    Everybody  seemed  charmed  with  the  idea 
Some  gave  well ;  the  poorest  gave  somethiDg ;  the  widow  threw  in  her 
mite;  and  all  gave   cheerfully.       The  consequence  is  that  two  little 
sanctuaries,  with   a  prophet's  room    attached  to  each,  are  being  built 
in  Hiau-Kan  by  the  natives  themselves,  the  missionaries  helping  only  as 
members  of  the  church  according  to  their  private  means.      This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  has  been  done  in  these  parts ;  and,  so  &r   as  our 
mission  is  concerned,  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  precedent  by  the  con- 
verts.    The  contributions  of  the  native  church   this  year  will  be  over 
three  hundred  dollars,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have  con- 
tributed in  any  one  previous  year.       The  Chinese  are  a  money-loving 
people.     Their  principal  divinity  is  the  god  of  riches ;  and  their  one  aim 
is  the  acquisition  of  pelf.      When  the  converts  begin  to  give  of  their 
money  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  given  their  hearts. 
When  looking  at  them  the  other  day  bringing  in  their  strings  of  cash,  1 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.     They  appeared  as  if  they  had  imdeigone 
some  great  transformation.     A  brother  missionary,  of  another  society,  on 
being  told  that  so  much  money  had  been  promised  by  our  converts^  made 
the  very  natural  remark,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  promise  and  another 
thing  to  give.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  promises  were  made  in 
good  faith,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  sum  has  been  paid  in  to  the  deacon. 
The  money  subscribed  by  the  Hiau-Kan  converts  does  not  represent  the 
extent  of  their  gift,  for,  besides  money,  they  are  giving  much  time  and 
labour.    Were  it  not  for  their  help  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  put  up  the  buildings  for  so  small  a  sum. 

A  PuRBLT  Chinese  Hospital. 
I  have  been  greatly  cheered  this  year  by  the  opening  of  an  hospital  in 
fiankow  by  one  of  our  converts,  named  Yang  Kien-tang.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  first  twelve  baptized  by  me  at  this  place  in  1862.  He  himself 
was  baptized  when  a  lad  of  fourteen.  His  mother  soon  followed, 
and  for  many  years  the  entire  &inily  has  been  in  the  church. 
Yang  is  now  a  young  man  of  thirty,  the  husband  of  a  good  ChristiaQ 
wife,  and  the  father  of  several  bright  children.  For  many  years  he 
was  employed  in  our  hospital  as  chief  assistant,  and  he  owes  his 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  to  his  experience  in  that  institution,  and 
>the  teachings  of  Drs.  Read,  Shearer,  and  Mackenzie.  In  September 
of  this  year,  he  left  the  hospital  in  order  to  take  charge  of  another, 
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lifihed  by  him  in  connection  with  the  natives  of  the  place.   This  institution 
is  purely  a  native  a&ir.    The  building,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
have  been  purchased  with  their  money,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  at  their 
expense.    Among  the  subscribers  towards  the  new  hospital  are  to  be  found 
the  names  of  some  of  the  chief  officials  in  this  province.  Yang  seems  to  have 
made  an  impression  of  his  medical  skill  on  a  large  circle  of  influential 
friends,  so  that,  when  the  idea  of  establishiug  a  native  hospital  was  started, 
Le  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it.  So  far,  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expec- 
tations. He  charges  every  patient  fifty  cash  admission  fee,  and  this  is  found 
ample  to  cover  servants'  wages,  students'  food,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
He  depends  for  his  own  income  on  his  practice  outside  the  hospital,  and  I 
find  that  it  amounts  to  more  than  30  dols.  per  month,  or  about  three  times  as 
much  as  he  was  receiving  from  us.     His  practice,  he  tells  me,  is  increasing 
month  by  month,  and  he  is  sent  for  often  by  high  officials  and  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  place.     The  best  part  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told.     This  hospital  is  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  and  we  have 
daily  preaching  and  teaching  there.     We,  the  missionaries,  and  our  native 
assistants,  carry  on  our  work  there  precisely  as  we  do  at  the  London  Mis- 
sion hospital  and  chapels,  and  that  with  the  cognizance  and  permission  of 
the  patrons  of  the  institution.    When  Dr.  Yang  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  institution,  he  told  them  distinctly  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
that  he  could  undertake  the  respousibility  only  on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  carry  on  his  work  as  a  Christian.     The  consequence  is  that  the 
hospital  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  September  with  a  Christian  service ; 
that  we  have  been  preaching  there  every  day  since ;  and  that  our  means  of 
usefulness  in  Hankow  have  thus  been  considerably  enlarged.     The  hospital 
is  in  a  first-rate  thoroughfare,  and  commands  a  population  not  only  large, 
but  new  also.    Yang  is  proving  himself  to  be  equal  to  the  work  which  he 
has  taken  upon  himself.    One  day  I  went  in  and  found  that  he  had  taken 
a  large  tumour  from  a  man's  arm.  The  arm  was  healing  beautifully  when  I 
saw  it.    I  have  met  the  patient  since,  perfectly  healed,  and  loud  in  his 
praises  of  Dr.  Yang.    It  is  impossible  to  write  about  this  little  Hankow 
hospital  without  having  the  mind  revert  to  the  great  Tien-tsin  hospital, 
recently  opened  by  the  first  official  in  China.    Both  are  signs  of  the  times, 
and  both  call  for  gratitude  to  God  for  what  He  has  wreught  in  this  land. 
There  was  a  day  when  such  things  were  impossible  in  this  empire.    It  is 
&  new  thing  for  the  Chinese  to  tolerate  the  propagating  of  Christian  tenets 
in  conneotion  with  institutions  established  and  supported  by  themselves. 
It  must  be  that  they  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  Gospel  In  a  new  light, 

mA  that  some  of  their  old  prejudices  are  gradually  melting  away. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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III.— Ilt&r  (f  ttka. 

THE  uncertainty  which  attends  nxission  work  among  barbarous  tribes 
has  received  sad  illustration  in  the  news  which  has  recently  arrired 
from  New  Guiitba.  In  the  Report  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  in  the  month  of  May,  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  present 
condition  of  that  Mission  as  contrasted  with  the  troubles  of  its  earlier  days ; 
but  tidings  were  then  on  the  way  which  speedily  cast  a  deep  shadow  over 
all  our  hopes.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  natives  of  Kalo,  a  village  at  the 
head  of  Hood  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kemp  Welch  River,  masaacred 
their  teacher,  Akedbea,  with  his  wife  and  two  children ;  also  Matebui, 
teacher  of  Kerepunu,  his  wife  and  two  children ;  Taria,  teacher  of  Hola ; 
Matatuhi,  an  inland  teacher ;  and  two  Hula  boys — in  all,  twelve  persons. 
The  earliest  news  of  the  tragedy  was  conveyed  to  the  Directors  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Beswiok,  dated  Thursday  Island,  Torres 
Straits,  March  24th : — 

''  At  present  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  of  one  of  the  sorest  trials  that  ha 
ever  happened  to  the  New  Guinea  Mission. 

"  On  Friday,  the  4th  inst,  Taria,  our  Hula  teacher,  left  Port  Moresby  with 
Matatuhi,  an  inland  teacher,  the  latter  wishing  to  visit  the  Kelo  teacher  for  some 
native  medicine.  Reaching  Hula  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  Taria  hesid  a 
rumour  that  the  Ealo  people  intended  to  kill  their  teacher  and  his  family. 
Accordingly,  he  went  thither  the  following  day,  along  with  Matatubi,  and 
requested  the  Kalo  teacher  and  his  family  to  leave  at  once.  The  teacher  refused 
to  place  credence  in  the  rumour,  and  even  questioned  his  chief  and  prctendal 
friend,  who  assured  him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  grain  of  truth  in  the 
rumour. 

'^  The  Hula  teacher  returned,  leaviug  Matatulii  behind.  On  Monday,  the  7th, 
Taria,  along  witli  five  Hula  boys,  proceeded  per  boat  to  Kalo  and  Kereptmii, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  teachers  and  their  families  to  Hula,  on  account  of 
the  ill-health  of  some  of  the  party.  He  called  at  Kalo  on  the  way  thither,  and 
apprised  the  teacher  of  his  intention  to  call  on  the  return  journey.  At  Kerepunn 
he  took  on  board  the  teacher,  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  one  native  youth. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  Kalo.  During  the  interval  of  waiting  there  the 
chief  and  pretended  friend  of  the  Kalo  teacher  got  into  the  boat  for  a  chat.  Ou 
the  arrival  of  Matatuhi  and  the  Kalo  teacher,  along  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  the  chief  stepped  out  of  the  boat  This  was  the  pre-arranged  signal  for 
attack  to  the  crowds  assembled  on  the  bank.  At  the  outset  the  chief  warned  hi$ 
followers  not  to  injure  the  Hula  and  Kerepunu  boys,  but  such  precaution  did  not 
prevent  two  of  the  former  being  killed — ^the  other  four  boys  escaped  by  swimming 
the  liver.  The  mission  party  were  so  cooped  up  in  the  boat,  and  speais  flew  ^ 
thickly  and^fast,  as  to  render  resistance  futile,  and  escape  impossible.  Taria 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  a  fourth  spear  put  an  end  to  his  resistance.  The  othen 
were  dispatched  with  little  trouble.  A  single  spear  slew  both  mother  and  bahe 
in  the  case  of  both  women.    The  only  bodies  recovered  were  those  of  the  Kerepunu 
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teacher's  wife  and  her  babe ;  the  natives  of  Hula  and  Kerepunu  severally  interred 
the  two  bodies.  The  rest  of  the  bodies  became  a  prey  to  the  alligators.  For  the 
two  Hula  boys  who  were  slain  speedy  compensation  was  made  by  the  Ealo  people. 
The  whale-boat,  too,  was  recovered  by  the  Hula  natives. 

''The  above  sad  intelligence  reached  Port  Moresby  at  early  mom  of  the  llth, 
just  as  the  Harriet  was  about  to  leave  for  Thursday  Island  and  the  Mayri  about 
to  take  me  to  Hula,  whilst  a  party  of  foreigners  were  leaving  for  the  East-end. 
The  news,  of  course,  upset  all  arrangements,  and,  after  the  first  moments  of  excite- 
ment were  over,  our  next  concern  was  about  the  safety  of  the  two  Aroma  teachers 
With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  with  groundless  forebodings  of  coming  evil,  a 
large  party  of  us  left  for  Aroma.  About  10  a.m.  of  the  14th,  we  reached  there, 
and  whilst  our  three  boats  lay  off  a  little,  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  a  teacher 
and  myself  went  ashore.    With  devout  gratitude  I  heard  that  both  teachers  and 

r 

natives  were  ignorant  of  the  massacre.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  two  teachers  and  their 
families  were  safely  ensconced  in  their  whale-boat,  taking  along  with  them  but  a 
minimum  of  their  property,  according  to  the  orders  given.  By  these  means  the 
chiefs  and  natives  of  Aroma  were  left  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of  our 
erratic  movements,  nor  did  they  seem  to  suspect  anything. 

"  At  Kerepunu  we  experienced  considerable  noise  and  worry.  Here,  too,  we 
judged  it  prudent  to  remove  very  little  belonging  to  the  deceased  teacher.  At 
Hula  my  house  had  been  entered,  but  the  few  things  stolen  were  mostly  returned. 
Here,  too,  we  have  left  goods  until  some  definite  course  be  decided  upon.  Strange 
to  say  that  at  Hula,  where  we  expected  the  least  trouble  and  danger,  there  we  had 
the  greatest ;  indeed,  on  one  or  two  occasions  affairs  assumed  a  rather  serious 
ai^pect  The  main  idea  present  in  the  native  mind  was  to  take  advantage  of  us 
in  our  weakness  and  sorrow.  After  a  very  brief  stay  at  Hula  we  left  there  on  the 
15th,  reaching  Port  Moresby  the  following  day,  and  on  the  17th  I  left  for  Thursday 
Lland. 

*'  To  Him  who  has  sorely  afflicted  us,  but  who  has  also  guided  and  protected 
us,  we  would  ascribe  thanksgiving  and  praise.  In  our  sorrow  and  difficulties 
may  we  have  more  of  the  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  of  our  Christian  friends. 

"  The  natives  of  Hood  Bay  attribute  this  massacre  to  the  influence  of  Koapina, 
the  Aroma  chief,  he  having  assured  the  Kalo  people  that  foreigners  might  be 
massacred  with  impunity,  citing  as  an  illustration  the  massacre  at  Aroma  last 
July,  and  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  great  fame  that  had  thereby  accrued 
to  his  own  people.  The  Kalo  people  have  not  been  slow  in  acting  upon  his 
advice." 

The  anxiety  respecting  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  in  New 
Guinea  caused  by  this  sad  news  has  been  happily  set  at  rest  by  sub- 
sequent tidings.  There  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  example  of  the 
Kalo  people  will  be  followed  by  those  of  any  other  station.  Indeed, 
the  Bey.  Jahbs  Ghalksbs,  who  visited  Hula  and  Kerepunu  within  six 
weeks  of  the  massacre,  was  so  impressed  with  the  peaceful  bearing  of  the 
people  in  both  places  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  re-occupied 
both  stations  immediately.    Mr.  Chalmers  adds : — 

**  I  should  have  visited  Kalo,  but  was  afraid  of  compromising  the  Misaon,  as  it 
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is  possible  the  natives  may  be  punished  for  the  oatrage.  I  fear  we  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  blame ;  the  teachers  are  often  very  indiscreet  in  their  dealings 
with  the  natives,  and  not  over-careful  in  what  they  say  ;  there  has  alao,  perhaps, 
sometimes  been  a  niggard  regard  to  expense  on  our  part.  A  very  few  pwmda 
spent  at  a  station  like  Kalo  in  the  first  years  would,  I  believe,  prevent  mucli 
trouble  and  probably  murder.  The  Kalo  natives  felt  that  Hula  and  Kereponu 
got  the  most  tobacco  and  tomahawks,  and  that  their  share  was  small  indeed. 
Instead  of  our  buying  all  the  thatch  required  for  the  other  stations,  and  odIt 
obtainable  at  Kalo,  we  got  the  teachers,  with  their  boys,  to  get  it.  We  meant  it 
well,  to  save  expense.  My  experience  teaches  me  to  throw  all  I  can  in  the  way 
of  natives  not  connected  with  our  head  station.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
the  expenses  will  be  much  less,  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  see  how  they  can 
be  lessened.  At  this  station — Port  Moresby — for  the  next  few  years  the  eipenbes 
will  be  considerable  in  buildings,  laying  out  the  land,  and  in  presents  to  the 
constant  stream  of  visitors ;  but  it  will  have  a  Christianising  and  a  civilising  effect 
upon  a  large  extent  of  country." 

The  Directors  have  been  much  distressed  to  learn  that  a  man-of-war  is 
expected  on  the  coast  to  punish  the  people  of  Kalo  for  their  treacheiy  and 
cruelty.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  parties  who  are  really  goilty,  and  of 
inflicting  any  punishment  which  will  be  distinguished  by  the  natives  from 
mere  revenge,  is  always  very  great  in  such  cases.  And,  in  addition,  it 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  made  known  to  the  world  that  the  missionary  of 
the  Cross  does  not  claim^  and  does  not  desire,  any  protection  from  the  arm 
of  Government  in  his  intercourse  with  barbarous  tribes.  The  true  revenge 
for  the  Christian  is  the  exhibition  of  forgiveness,  and  the  effort  to  blees 
them  that  curse.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  never  sought  the 
intervention  of  the  war-vessel  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  its  martyrs  ]  and 
it  will  be  a  most  unfortunate  and  lamentable  thing  if  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  learn  now  to  regard  its  agents  as  those  whose  work  and  whose 
safety  are  promoted  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

MISSIONS  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER 
A  missionary  has  no  right  to  go,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  force  his  way 
into  or  through  a  country  where  he  is  expressly  forbidden  to  enter.  Into  snch 
countries  he  ought  to  go,  but  only  with  words  and  deeds  of  peace,  ready  to  give 
up  his  own  life  for  the  faith,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  take  the  lives  of 
others.  Why  should  modem  missionaries  consider  it  such  an  immense  evil  to 
be  killed  ?  Is  not  a  death  for  the  faith  the  greatest  blessing  a  man  can  meet 
with  1  Next  to  this,  to  suffer  wrong  and  be  evil  entreated  was  to  the  Apostles  a 
subject  of  thankfulness.  We  can  never  preach  effectively  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
who  suffered  of  His  own  will  for  us,  until  we  too  are  willing  to  suffer  for  His 
sake.  Asking  for  the  punishment,  by  the  secular  arm,  of  those  who  persecute  ns 
for  our  faith  seems  to  me  to  be  a  denial  of  that  faith  itself ;  yet  there  are  plentj 
of  missionaries,  and  still  more  of  the  nondescript  people  who  send  out  mis* 
sionaries  and  do  not  go  themselves,  who  talk  as  though,  without  some  sort  of 
secular  support,  missions  would  be  impracticable  and  almost  wicked.--^^w^' 
SUwe^  in  *<  Mission  Life.^ 
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IV.— pabagastar — %\t  CoIItgt  in  ^ntananarHrff* 

CHIEF  among  the  Society's  edacational  institatloiui  in  the  capital  of 
Madagascar  stands  the  Collbgb.  It  was  commenced  in  1869  simply 
88  a  theolc^cal  institation  for  the  training  of  native  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists. In  1876y  however,  it  was  enlarged  into  a  general  college,  having 
a  secular  as  well  as  a  theological  department.  Since  its  establishment,  one 
hundred  and  nine  ministerial  students  have  been  trained  and  sent  forth, 
of  whom  twenty-seven  are  now  labonring  in  connection  with  the  mission, 
in  addition  to  ten  others  who,  after  six  years'  faithful  service  as  evangelists, 
have  been  called  to  occupy  important  positions  in  the  Government. 
Thirteen  secular  students  also  finished  thehr  course  of  study  at  the  dose  of 
last  session,  and  are  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State.  During 
the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  work  of  the  College  has  been  carried  on 
in  temporary  structures,  first  at  Axdohalo,  to  the  east  of  the  capital,  and 
since  the  year  1875  at  Fabavohitba,  its  most  healthy  northern  suburb,  and 
immediately  below  the  site  of  the  new  building.  This  latter,  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Pool,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  new  year  saw  the  completion  of  a 
long  and  somewhat  arduous  undertaking,  and  on  the  I8th,  19th,  and  20th 
of  January  a  series  of  opening  services  was  held,  which  the  Bev.  Geo. 
Cousms,  senior  tutor,  thus  describes : — 

"  My  chief  reaBon,**  observes  Mr.  Cousins, "  for  writing  by  this  mail,  is  to  inform 
the  Directors  of  the  completion  and  successful  opening  of  the  new  College.  From 
tlie  commencement  of  that  institution,  in  1869,  until  now,  our  teaching  has  been 
carried  on  in  miserable  sheds,  and,  whilst  others  were  rejoicing  in  commodious 
huildings,  we  were  enduring  the  greatest  inconvenience.  But  we  have  endeavoured 
*m  patience  to  possess  our  souls,'  and  have  waited  on,  knowing  that  when  our 
tarn  did  come  we  should  be  second  to  none — ^not  to  say  first  of  all.  The  Society 
long  since  determined  to  provide  a  building  worthy  of  itself  and  of  the  objects 
sought ;  and,  at  last,  after  six  years  spent  in  raising  it,  the  new  College  is  finished, 
and  on  the  18th  inst  was  formally  opened.  Speaking  from  a  tutor's  point  of 
view,  it  is  aU  that  one  could  desire  :  substantially  built,  roomy,  convenient, 
and  adapted  for  much  and  varied  usefulness.  In  England  it  would, 
perhaps,  attract  but  little  notice,  but  here,  in  Madagascar,  it  causes  constant 
aarprise,  and  the  natives  wonder  what  on  earth  we  can  intend  doing  with 
s^ch  a  large  and,  to  them,  strange-looking  edifice.  I  may  also  add  that 
the  rwidences  attached  to  the  College  ftre  most  comfortable.  I  feel  grateful 
to  the  Directors  for  providing  us  with  such  a  nice  house,  and  only  wish 
that  every  mission  family  in  the  island  were  as  well  supplied.  The  meeting  at 
which  the  building  was  opened  was  held  in  the  Lecture -hall,  the  only  room  in  it 
large  enough  for  the  purpose.  We  had  a  carefully  selected  audience  of  about 
350,  admitted  by  ticket,  and  the  appearance  of  the  hall,  its  walls  decorated  with 
diagrams,  and  its  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  behind  the  other,  and  filled  with  eager 
listeners,  was  a  grand  sight.    It  soon  became  evident  that  there  would  be  no 
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difficulty  in  speaking  or  hearing  in  tlie  hall,  and,  with  that,  any  lingering  hedto- 
tion  as  to  success  was  banished.    The  Prime  Minister  graciously  and  heartily  con- 
sented to  be  present,  and  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform,  at  its  riglit 
side.    He  brought  with  him  about  twenty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Goyern- 
ment  and  Court,  including  the  boy-prince,  Ikbtom^na.    Immediately  in  front 
of  the  platform,  at  the  left-hand  side,  sat  the  Yaz&ha  (white  people),  assembled  in 
goodly  number.    The  United  States'  Consul,  the  missionaries  of  the  Norwegian 
Society,  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  our  own  missionaries,  and  a 
few  other  friends,  were*present — mahout  sixty  in  alL    Behind  them,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  room,  sat  the  students,  those  who  in  past  years  have  been  sent  forth  to 
labour  for  the  Master,  or  to  do  good  service  as  agents  of  the  Government,  fiUm? 
about  two-thirds  of  the  seats,  and  those  still  in  the  College  occupying  the 
remainder.      On  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  his  Excellency  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  rising  seats  were  filled  with  pastors,  with  representatives  of  the 
city  churches  and  picked  men  from  the  country  stations,  with  schoobnastera, 
medical  students,  and  others  who  had  obtained  tickets.    The  assembly,  therefore, 
represented  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the 
occasion.    The  Prime  Minister  arrived  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  was  com- 
menced forthwith.    Bev.  C.  F.  Moss,  as  chairman  of  the  district  committee  for 
the  year,  and  representative  of  the  Society,  presided.    After  a  hjmn.  had  l)een 
sung.  Rev,  J.  PeiU  read  a  selection  of  passages  of  Scripture  and  ofifered  pray^. 
Then  followed  a  hymn  invoking  God's  blessing  on  the  Sovereign,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  Mr.  Moss,  after  referring  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  explaining 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  erecting  the  Colle$?e, 
and  alluding  to  the  Society's  missions  in  other  lands,  presented  the  usual  hdtina. 
His  Excellency  Rainilaiarivony  then  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.    He  first  of 
all  conveyed  to  us,  and  asked  us  to  transmit  to  the  Directors,  the  hearty  thanks  oi 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  for  all  the  Society  is  doing  for  her  people,  and  especially 
for  building  the  College ;  and  he  gave  us  her  Majesty's  assurance  that  she  vill 
continue  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  foster  that  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  gire 
to  her  subjects  the  benefits  of  education,  but,  above  all,  the  blessedness  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ    The  Prime  Minister  added  his  own  thanb 
and  assurances,  and,  avowing  his  gratification  at  the  good  already  accomplii^^ 
by  the  College  and  its  former  students,  urged  one  and  all  to  diligence  and  faith- 
fulness, and  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  future  might  yield  yet  greater 
fruit  than  the  past    His  speech  elicited  much  applause.    It  was  suitably  replie<l 
to  by  Mr.  Moss  in  our  name,  by  Radaniela  as  spokesman  for  the  present  stadents, 
and    by    Andrianaivoravelona   as    representing   the    old   students.     Another 
hymn  followed  this,  and  then  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  read  an  historical  statement  ai" 
to  the  origin  of  the  College,  its  progress  and  development,  the  scope  and  character 
of  our  teaching,  the  results  already  achieved,  and  the  various  purposes  the 
new  building  was  intended  to  serve.    Rev.  C.  Jukes  then  offered  a  special  dedica- 
tory prayer.    We  sang  once  more,  and  then  settled  down  to  hear  an  address  from 
my  brother  William,  who  had  been  chosen  by  his  brethren  to  give  one.   He 
dealt  with  the  future,  showing  that,  whilst  much  has  been  done  in  Madagascar, 
and  every  encouragement  given  us  to  go  forward,  after  all  we  are  but  beginnii^ 
and  just  starting  on  our  journey.    His  task  was  a  delicate  one,  but,  being  in  gx^l 
hands,  was  carefully  and  successfully  accomplished.  Towards  the  dose  he  indalged 
in  a  beautiful  day-dream  of  what  Madagascar  might  some  day  become^  and  thu^ 
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awakened  intense  interest  and  enthuBiasm  in  the  more  intelligent  of  his  hearers. 
Their  beaming  faces,  as  one  fascinating  detail  of  the  dream  after  another  was 
gireii)  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  of  ns  who  watched  them  from  the 
platfoim.  Madagascar  with  good  roads  and  bridges ;  with  well-paved  and  lighted 
streets ;  with  shops  and  warehouses  ;  with  railways,  post-offices,  and  telegraphs  f 
vith  ports  and  harbours  full  of  shipping  ;  with  national  coinage,  thriving 
coznmerce,  manufactures,  paid  labour,  and  general  prosperity ;  with  hospitals 
in  all  large  towns,  and  doctors  within  the  reach  of  all  classes ;  with  schools 
in  every  village,  education  universal,  newspapers  in  abundance,  and  colleges 
to  be  counted  by  the  score  ;  with  churches  filled  with  reverent  and  intelligent 
wonhippers,  and  watched  over  by  educated  and  godly  Malagasy  ministers — such 
vas  the  Madagascar  of  the  day-dream  to  whose  recital  we  listened.  Can  it 
ever  be  1  some  will  say.  Why  not  ?  respond  its  friends  and  well-wishers.  To 
qnicken  the  enei^  of  this  young  nation,  to  stand  by  its  side  as  a  counsellor 
and  friend,  to  urge  and  to  help  it  forward  in  its  desire  to  rise  and  take  an 
bononrable  place  in  the  world,  to  seek  its  civilisation  and  progress,  and,  above  all, 
to  lead  it  forward  into  '  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,'  has 
become  the  sacred  duty  and  responsibility  of  our  Society  ;  and  it  is  from  a  con- 
viction of  this  that  one's  enthusiasm  indulges  in  occasional  day-dreams.  Many  a 
year  must  pass  before  the  dream  becomes  a  reality,  but  the  seed  of  thought  and 
purpose  sown  will  spring  up,  and  the  harvest  will  surely  appear.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  brother's  address,  Andriamb^lo  offered  prayer,  a  final  hymn 
vas  Bimg,  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  with  the  Benediction.  Every- 
^j  seemed  delighted  and  hopeful.  A  good  beginning  had  been  made,  and 
one  might  well  be  sanguine  about  the  future.  I  can  hardly  describe  my  own 
feelinga.  Thankfulness  and  hope  were  uppermost ;  but  Mr.  Toy  was  continually 
in  my  thoughts,  and  I  never  missed  him  so  much  as  on  that  opening-day.  His 
love  for  the  Coll^;e  was  so  deep,  his  belief  in  it  so  full,  his  delight  in  working  for 
it  so  keen,  his  anticipation  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  for  extended  use- 
less which  the  new  building  would  ensure  was  so  well  known,  that  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  he  should  have  been  called  away  so  soon,  and  not  even 
I*nmtted  to  see  it    Truly  *  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.' 

^^  The  formal  opening  of  the  Collie  concluded  with  the  meeting  described  above, 
l)at  we  celebrated  it  on  the  two  following  days — first  by  a  social  gathering  of  our 
fellow-missionaries  and  iriends,  and  then  by  an  evening  entertainment  for  the  stu- 
dents. For  the  former  the  committee-room  was  arranged  as  a  tea-room,  and  one  of 
tbe  large  class-rooms  as  a  drawing-room,  and  we  had  a  delightful  evening  together. 
Tlie  students,  former  and  present,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  number  about 
300,  met  the  next  evening  in  the  Lecture-hall,  and,  after  partaking  to  their  hearts' 
content  of  cakes,  biscuits,  fruit,  and  tea,  were  entertained  with  magic-lantern  views, 
pianoforte  music,  the  harmonium,  and  English  hymns  and  songs.  These  last 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  kind  lady  and  gentle- 
men friends  who  entered  with  such  heartiness  into  our  plans,  and  so  largely 
contnbnted  to  the  success  of  the  evening.  Such  a  gathering  would  have  been 
impossible  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  but  all  passed  off  as  orderly,  pleasantly, 
»ad  we  trost  profitably,  as  would  be  the  case  at  home.  By  the  time  these  festi- 
^ties  Were  over,  however,  we  were  fairly  worn  out  For  several  weeks  previously 
Mr.  Poll  and  I  had  been  doing  our  best  to  supply  Mr.  Pool's  lack  of  service. 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  us,  but  we  worked  as  hard  as  we  could,  and,  although 

tumble  to  iSniah  all  the  desks  and  other  furniture,  the  place  had  quite  a  finished 
look  bv  dui  MWM.:..^  ;i«»  n 
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v.— Srfts  of  i\t  SotttJ. 


1.— ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  his  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  Madagascab,  Mr.  Thosias  Capset^RA^ 
of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  received  ordination  in  Queen  Street  Chapel^ 
Oldham,  on  Tuesday,  May  3rd.  The  Rev.  Professor  Thomson,  MJL,  D.Dt  pre- 
sided ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  led  the  introductory  services ;  Rev.  J. 
Richardson,  of  Madagascar,  described  the  field  of  labour  ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones, 
the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary,  asked  the  usual  questions ;  the  Qidiiiati<;ii 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  of  Oldham  ;  and  Rev.  Profep-Tr 
Scott,  LL.6.,  delivered  the  charge. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Johnson  (Cheshunt  College)  as  missioiarr  to 
FiANAEANTSOA,  Betsileo  Country,  Madagascar,  was  held  in  Union  Chapel,  Ply- 
mouth, on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May.  Rev.  Horace  Hall,  M.A.,  presddod ;  B«t. 
E.  H.  Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  Secrfetary,  asked  the  usual  questions ;  ReT. 
J.  W.  Ashworth  offered  the  ordination  prayer  ;  Rev.  J.  Richaidson,  of  Madagascar, 
described  the  field  of  labour ;  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  delivered  the  chaige.  On  th^ 
Thursday  evening  a  public  valedictory  service  was  held.  The  Mayor  of  PlymDad 
(F.  A.  Morrish,  Esq.)  presided.  Addresses  were  given  by  Revs.  J.  Richardson,  PpJ' 
Anthony,  H. Wheeler,  J.  Goodacre  (Wesleyan),  B.  Bird  (Baptist),  and  H.  Hall,  MA 

Among  the  arrangements  in  progress  for  the  present  month  are  the  following  :- 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  John  W.  Qofpin,  of  Western  College,  Plymouth,  on  hi? 
appointment  to  New  Guinea,  to  take  place  at  Yarmouth,  on  Wednesday,  Jnlj 
20th,  at  which  the  field  of  labour  will  be  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  IdACFiBUSn; 
and  the  charge  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  Foreign  Secretair 
of  the  Society. 

A  dedicatory  service  to  take  place  at  Edinbuboh,  on  the  evening  of  Ssndsy* 
July  31st,  on  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ridglxt  as  mediuJ 
missionary  to  New  Guinea.  Among  others,  the  Revs.  J.  Gregoiy  (AogD^tbc 
Church),  S.  Macfarlane,  and  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  will  take  part 

2.— VALEDICTORY  SERVICE, 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  23rd,  a  special  service  was  held  in  the  WeI'-s 
House  Chapel,  Fish  Street  Hill,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  for  the  purpoK  >  f 
taking  leave  of  a  party  of  missionaries,  whose  names  are  given  below,  on  the  tvc 
of  their  departure  for  Madagascar.  The  Rev.  J.  Stoughton,  D.D.,  occupied  th' 
chair.    The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn — 

O  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
after  which  the  Rev.  A.  Sandison,  minister  of  the  chapel,  read  portion*   • 
Scripture  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  from  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  tfce 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    After  the  singing  of  the  hymn — 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed, 
the  Chairman  referred  to  memories  of  the  past  with  which  the  place  and  occasios  of 
meeting  were  associated,  and  to  the  still  brighter  hopes  for  the  future,  assuring  t^e 
missionaries  that  they  would  not  be  foi^tten,  and  that  earnest  prayers  fortK> 
success  of  their  labours  would  follow  them.  The  Rev.  R  Wardlaw  Thokpsox. 
the  Society's  Foreign  Secretary,  in  introducing  the  brethren,  explained  that  tbif <* 
of  them  were  fresh  from  their  college  course,  and  therefore  new  to  miasiontfT 
work  ;  that  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Johnson,  one  of  the  three,  had  been  appointed  to 
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Flanabantboa,  in  the  Betsileo  Province,  where  an  important  and  difficult  service 

would  await  liim  ;  and  that  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson,  leaving  wife  and  children  in 

England,  was  returning  to  his  position  as  head  of  the  Normal  Training  School  in 

the  capital  of  the  island.    The  Rev.  Joshua  Habrison,  in  a  few  hearty  words> 

gave  expression  to  the  cordial  feelings  and  firatemal  regard  with  which  he  viewed 

those  who  were  about  to  go  forth,  and  to  the  wish  that  their  service  might  be 

long  and  their  work  successful    The  hymn — 

Speed  Thy  senrantt,  Saviour,  speed  them, 

having  been  sung,  the  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  James  Richardson, 

who  responded  in  suitable  terms  to  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  affection 

which  had  been  uttered.    The  Rev.  A.  McMillan  offered  a  dedicatory  prayer, 

after  which  another  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the 

Benediction. 

a—DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Richaedbon,  returning  to  Madaqascab  ;  the  Revs.  T.  Cafsey,  B.  A., 

and  C.  Ck>LLiNS,  with  their  respective  wives,  appointed  to  Madagascar,  embarked 

in  London  for  Natal,  per  steamer  Waiwick  Castle,  May  24th ;  the  Rev.  H.  T. 

Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  also  appointed  to  Madagascar,  joined  the  vessel  at 

Dartmouth,  May  27th. 

4.— ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  S.  Matexr,  F.L.S.,  and  Mrs.  Mateer,  with  Master  James  Thomson, 
fejm  Tbavancore,  South  India,  per  steamer  Navarino,  May  14th. 

Miss  RowE,  from  Hong  Kong,  China,  per  steamer  Anconay  May  16th. 

The  Rev.  T.  Taylor,  B.A.,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  infant,  from  Shanghai,  and  Mrs, 
^Iackenzde,  wife  of  Br.  J.  K.  Mackenzie,  and  child,  from  Tientsin,  China,  per 
iteamer  Agafnemnorif  May  21st. 

Miss  Hewabd,  from  Calcutta,  per  City  of  KJiios,  June  24th. 

5.— DEATH  OF  MRS.  KING,  OF  TIENTSIN. 

The  Society's  mission  in  North  China  has  suffered  a  painful  and  unexpected 
Icfrs  in  the  removal  by  death  of  Mrs.  King,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alexaisder  King, 
of  Tientsin.  So  recently  as  January  of  last  year  our  friends  left  this  country, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  long  and  useful  career  in  the  sphere  of  labour  assigned 
to  them.  Scarcely,  however,  had  twelve  months  elapsed  after  their  arrival  when, 
in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  our  brother,  with  his  infant  child,  was  left 
alone  in  his  newly  formed  home.  Mrs.  King  died,  after  a  brief  attack  of  fever, 
on  the  3rd  March. 

6.— LAUNCH  OF  THE  NEW  ELLENGOWAN. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Ellengowan,  presented  to  the  London 
Misjiionary  Society  by  Miss  Baxter,  of  Dundee,  was  launched  from  the  ship- 
liuilding  yard  of  Messrs.  R.  &  H.  Green,  Blackwall,  London.  She  is  a 
•  f-niposite  schooner  of  fifty  tons  yacht  measurement,  and  intended  for  service  at 
tlie  North  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  as 
follow : — Length  over  all  60ft,  beam  14ft.,  and  depth  7ft.  lOin.  The  wood  is 
almost  entirely  of  teak,  and  in  other  respects  to  Lloyd's  highest  class.  The  vessel 
I>  <livided  into  three  compartments  :  the  foremost  one  for  crew,  consisting  of  seven 
iiien  and  the  mate  ;  the  middle  compartment  is  fitted  with  broad  benches,  pro- 
^'iding  sleeping  accommodation  for  native  teachers  ;  the  after  compartment  being 
fitted  asaMlooii,  with  cabins  for  captain  on  one  side,  and  miasionary  and  wife  on  the 
other,  eachliaYing  sleeping  berths  and  all  other  suitable  fittings  for  the  service. 
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This  little  vessel  is  to  be  fitted,  complete  in  every  respect,  to  enable  ber  to  make  tiie 
voyage  out  to  North  Australia,  and  will  no  doubt  leave  here  early  this  montL  The 
Bev.  JosiAH  YiNBT  offered  up  a  short  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  hei 
crew  during  her  long  voyage,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  her  miadon.  The 
christening  ceremony  was  then  performed  by  Miss  Baxteb,  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  K  Baxter,  M.P.,  when  orders  were  given  to  knock  away  the  dog-ahoie, 
and  the  vessel  immediately  glided  gracefully  into  the  river,  amid  the  appknse  of 
the  many  spectators  interested  in  the  vessel's  intended  service.  Among  those 
present  were  W,  Bkohfield,  Esq.,  ;  S.  R.  Soott,  Esq.  ;  A.  SncER,  Esq.  ; 
Bbvs.  J.  Knaggs,  G.  B.  Btley,  H.  Simon,  and  the  three  Secretanes  of  the 
Society ;  also  the  Bev.  S.  Macfaalane  and  Mb.  E.  C.  Horb,  Miflmonariiw  from 
New  Guinea  and  Central  Africa  respectively. 

7.— THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
The  Society's  missionary  vessel  John  WUliams  left  Sydney  on  her  thiiteentb 
series  of  voyages  among  the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  with  their 
out-stations,  on  the  28th  of  March.  During  her  stay  in  Sydney  the  vessel  under- 
went necessary  repair,  and  was  in  first-rate  condition  when  she  sailed  from  the 
wharf.    Miss  Lucy  Pratt  was  passenger  in  her  to  Tahiti. 

a— INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 

MISSIONABIES. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Committee  of  this  Institution  are  able  to 
announce  to  their  numerous  kind  friends  the  success  of  the  Bazaar  rece&tlj  held 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  the  clear  proceeds  of  which,  after  the  payment  of  all 
expenses,  amount  to  over  ^2,200.  The  Bazaar  was  opened  by  the  Eabl  of 
Shaftesburt  on  Tuesday,  May  dlst,  when  the  venerable  Dr.  Moffat  offered 
a  few  words  of  prayer,  and  Mr.  Eemf-Welch,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Losdon 
Missionary  Society,  stated  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  The  Bazaar  continnbd 
open  for  four  days,  and  the  Committee  very  cordially  thank  all  the  friends  and 
helpers  who  worked  so  eneigetically  during  that  time,  and  so  greatly  promoted 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  They  also  tender  their  hearty  thanks  to  the 
various  contributors  who  have  so  liberally  responded  to  the  appeals  made,  and 
they  especially  offer  their  warm  thanks  to  the  missionaries  and  former  pnpils  vho, 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  sent  such  valuable  help,  making  the 
**  foreign  stall "  one  of  special  interest  and  beauty.  Several  generoua  friends  hate 
also  given  or  promised  additional  gifts  to  the  building  fund,  so  that  the  Ooinmitte« 
feel  justified  in  re-conmiencing  the  work  at  Sevenoaes,  which  had  been  suspended 
from  want  of  funds,  in  the  confident  hope  that  what  is  still  needed  will  be 
supplied  by  willing  hands. 
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"^ttrnxin  jof  €lmbi3ivix. 

In  the  days  of  our  Queen  Anne,  a  small  book  of  200  pages  came  out 
under  the  title  of  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the 
Universe."  It  was  interesting,  yet  the  writer  was  evidently  put  to 
some  inconvenience  from  want  of  room.  This  subject  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  that — ^so,  at  least,  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  about  it  until  now ;  but  all  students  of  St.  Bernard,  knowing 
what  a  *'  mighty,  sceptred  soul "  his  was,  how  he  seemed  to  diffuse  his 
presence  through  Europe,  and  how  many  springs  of  history  he 
touched,  will  at  least  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  distil  the  story  of 
his  life  into  four  printed  leaves,  and  that  this  account  of  him  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  so  much  as  even  a  sketch. 

He  was  bom  in  Burgundy,  a.d.  1091.  His  father  was  a  knight 
named  Tesselin,  rich,  brave,  and  famous.  Just  a  pale  image  of  his 
mother  gleams  out  from  the  mist  of  antiquity,  showing  that  she  was 
a  fervent  Chrisisan  according  to  the  best  standards  within  her  know- 
ledge.  Before  his  birth,  she  dreamt  that  her  offspring  would  be  a 
white  dog,  whose  bark  would  be  very  loud.  On  this  she  consulted  a 
priest,  who  said :  "  Be  of  good  courage,  you  shall  have  a  son  who 
shall  guard  the  house  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith."  If  any  modem  mother  had  been  scared  by  such  a 
dream  we  should  have  scarcely  recorded  it  with  satisfaction.  The 
monks,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  the  idea  glorious,  for  by  a  play 
on  words,  they  used  it  in  the  name  given  a  century  later  to  the 
followers  of  Dominic — ^the  Dominicans — Dainini  caneSf  or  "the 
liord'a  dogs." 
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After  he  had  finished  his  education  at  Chatillon,  and  while  paseing 
from  childhood  to  youth,  his  mother  died.  Signs  of  oonversion 
which  she  had  thought  were  apparent  in  him,  now  quite  faded  away, 
and  in  a  little  time  the  most  that  could  be  said  was,  that  he  had  been 
successful  in  his  studies,  was  a  skilful  disputant^  and  a  dainty  young 
exquisite. 

One  day,  when  he  was  a  little  over  twenty,  as  he  was  alone  in  a 
forest,  sorrowfully  thinking  about  his  past  worldliness,  he  entered  t 
little  wayside  church.  There,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  he  lifted  hb 
hands  to  heaven,  and  poured  forth  his  he^  like  water  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord."  From  that  moment  he  was  devoted  to  the 
monastic  life. 

Certain  rare  men  seem  to  be  naturally  yet  unaccountably  influential. 
When  your  spirits  touch  theirs  you  feel  shocks  of  delight,  and  a  fasci- 
nation that  holds  or  moves  you  like  a  hand.  Whether  they  speak  or 
keep  silent,  they  are  like  electric  batteries,  and  are  charged  with  a  force 
vast  and  inexplicable,  which  they  are  for  ever  pouring  out,  and  hj 
which  they  irresistibly  stir  and  sway  the  lives  that  are  all  round 
them.  Bernard  always  had  in  him  this  kind  of  electricity.  At  tiii^ 
supreme  crisis  it  began  to  work  mightily.  He  at  once  indooed  the 
four  knights,  his  brothers,  to  adopt,  like  himself,  a  resolutiasi  to  enter 
the  cloister.  His  uncle,  a  rich  grandee,  also  became  his  convert. 
Having  soon  assembled  a  company  of  about  thirty  chosen  sjnrits,  he 
retired  with  them  into  seclusion  for  six  months ;  then,  in  the  year 
1 1 13,  he  and  they  entered  the  monastery  at  Citeaux,  and  a  year  after 
made  their  profession. 

Monachism  was  not  yet  in  any  way  attractive  to  the  natural  man : 
it  had  not  then  made  soft  nests  of  comfort  for  itself ;  it  had  not 
begun  to  borrow  charms  from  art  or  music,  not  yet  begun  to  Inuld 
those  "  poems  in  stone,"  amidst  whose  ruins  sentimental  ritoalists 
sigh  over  "  the  past  ages  of  the  faith,"  and  pray  for  their  retain.  It^ 
soul  was  alive  in  all  its  first  eager  strength,  and,  says  a  dmmider 
most  truly,  "  it  was  not  until  that  soul  began  to  sicken  that  it  hegan 
to  care  about  adorning  its  shell."  In  the  age  when  it  moved  king- 
doms, its  outward  life  was  that  of  hard  and  stem  severity,  and  the 
monks  who  had  greatest  power  in  the  world  had  very  often  soaiodj 
any  better  shelter  or  fare  than  had  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara. 

The  monks  with  whom  Bernard  now  became  associated  kept  tiie 
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strict  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  In  anxious  literalness  he  seemed  to  be 
stricter  than  the  strictest.  He  was  a  holy  man  according  to  the  ideal 
of  that  age,  which  was  essentially  a  most  materialistic  one  in  the 
groundwork  of  its  beliefs,  which  spoke  of  sanctity  itself  as  ''  an 
odour  "  ;  which  sometimes  treated  sin  as  a  quality  of  matter,  and  the 
body  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  soul.  Less  indulgent  than  St. 
Francis,  in  a  later  age,  who  condescended  to  call  his  body  **  brother 
ass,"  he  allowed  it  only  food  and  sleep  enough  to  keep  it  just  alive ; 
invented  experiments  of  the  most  grotesque  indignity,  that  he  might 
dnd  oat  whether  it  was  really  tamed ;  seemed  bent  on  trying  to  strain 
iiU  humanity  out  of  his  nature,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his  attempts 
to  put  to  death  every  natural  inclination,  that  at  last,  so  he  teUs  us, 
'*  seeing,  he  saw  not ;  hearing,  he  heard  not ;  and  scarcely  perceived 
anything  by  any  sense  of  his  body.'' 

Two  years  after  he  had  entered  the  monastery,  and  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  old,  Bernard  was  appointed  to  lead  a  colony  of 
twelve  monks  who  should  found  another  monastic  house.     A  cross 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  young  abbot,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
small  band,  went  forth  on  his  solemn  mission.     They  walked  ninety 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  then,  believing  themselves  to  be  divinely 
guided,  they  stopped  at  a  spot  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  called  the 
Valley  of  Wormwood.     Down  in  this  hollow,  filled  with  dark  wild 
woods,  through  which  a  river  ran,  and  where  robbers  had  their  hiding- 
plaoe,  they  resolved  to  build  the  new  abbey.    In  June,  1115,  they 
began  to  build  it  with  their  own  hands.     It  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  style  of  a  tool-house.     The  floor  was  of  earth.     Only  two  apart- 
ments were  on  that  level — chapel  and  refectory — but  over  the  latter 
was  the  dormitory.      The  beds  in  this  were  only  small  wooden  bins, 
each  just  long  enough  to  hold  a  man ;  a  narrow  space,  chopped  out 
with  a  hatchet,  allowed  him  to  get  in  and  out ;  he  had  a  short  log  for 
his  pUlow,  and .  chaff,  or  dead  leaves,  made  his  only  mattress  and 
coverlet     This  loft  was  reached  by  a  ladder,  just  at  the  top  of  which 
was  the  box  in  which  the  abbot  slept,  different  from  the  others  only 
in  being  smaller.     Over  the  whole  fabric  there  was  but  one  roof,  and 
that  was  so  roughly  constructed  that  through  its  crevices  the  rain  or 
Know  drifted  on  to  the  sleepers. 

The  monks  had  thus  got  a  house  over  their  heads,  but  they  had 
little  elaeu    Their  food  through  the  summer  had  been  a  compound  of 
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leaves  mixed  with  coarse  grain,  but  they  had  been  so  oocnpied  in 
building  and  other  preparations,  that  they  had  found  no  time  to  lay 
up  a  store  of  nuts  and  roots  to  live  upon  in  the  winter;  they 
were  therefore  brought  to  the  point  of  starvation,  from  which  we  are 
assured  they  were  only  saved  by  a  miracle,  the  splendid  stoiy  of 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  fame. 

While  life  in  the  world  outside  was  "  a  wretched  interchange  of 
wrong  for  wrong  " ;  while  it  seemed  as  if  no  time  or  place  could  be 
found  "  for  frighted  peace  to  pant " ;  when  the  poor  seemed  to  be  all 
crushed,  and  the  rich  to  be  all  in  battle  or  in  dissipation,  these  derotees 
in  their  poor  asylum,  and  acting  up  to  all  tlieir  lights,  did  their  beet 
to  stay  the  course  of  destruction,  and  as  Job  offered  sacrifices  while 
his  children  feasted,  so  they  fasted  and  prayed  for  the  fflnnere  who 
went  on  fighting  and  feasting  all  around. 

Their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  Earls  and  knights,  men  illus- 
trious for  birth  or  knowledge,  hastened  to  share  their  life  of  lowly 
prayer  and  labour.  By  that  labour  the  abbey  grew  into  a  great 
irregular  pile  of  building.  Many  an  outbuilding  was  also  erected, 
such  as  the  farmhouse,  tannery,  and  water-mill.  Fields,  vinejards, 
and  orchards  were  planned  and  brought  into  cultivation — 

**  The  desert  smiled, 
And  Paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild  " — 

so  that,  as  waa  most  proper,  "Wormwood,"  its  ancient  name  of  evil 
omen,  was  superseded  by  the  name  "  Clairvauz,"  or  Bright  Valley. 

One  who  was  here  in  the  year  1118,  said  of  it,  "Although the 
monastery  is  situated  in  a  valley,  it  has  its  foundations  in  the  holy  hiUs 
whose  gates  the  Lord  loveth  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  . . 
.  •  .  The  glorious  and  wonderful  God  therein  worketh  great  marvels. 

There  the  proud  are  humbled,  the  rich  are  made  poor,  and 

the  poor  have  the  Qospel  preached  unto  them.  .....  A  large  nnmher 

of  the  blessed  poor  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  sre  thero  assembled,  jet 

have  they  but  one  heart  and  one  mind. In  dairvaox  they 

have  found  Jacob's  ladder,  with  angels  upon  it:  some  descending,  who 
so  provide  for  their  bodies  that  they  faint  not  on  the  way;  others 
ascending,  who  so  rule  their  souls  that  their  bodies  hereafter  may  be 

glorified  in  them The  more  attentively  I  watch  them  dav 

by  day,  the  more  do  I  believe  that  they  are  perfect  followeroof  Chiist  in 
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all  things. I  see  them  in  the  garden  with  hoes,  in  tlie  meadows 

with  forks  or  lukes,  in  the  fields  with  scythes,  in  the  forest  with 

axes. I  see  them  walking  humbly  under  the  merciful  hand 

of  God." 

After  all,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Thackeray,  this  was  "  a 
serious  Paradise."  We  must  not  forget  that  the  happy  people  in  it 
still  practised  the  most  austere  doctrines  of  unworldliness.  They  had 
the  same  scant  fare  as  at  first.  Although  their  house  had  been  greatly 
enlarged,  tbey  worshipped  under  low  rafters,  and  amidst  bare  walls. 
Their  windows  were  little  narrow  chinks  in  tbe  stone,  and  at  night 
the  only  Hgbt  they  had  was  held  in  a  few  iron  candlesticks.  Just 
now,  when  so  many  are  pointing  back  to  medieeval  splendours,  and 
repeating  the  motto  of  the  ritualist,  "  To  reform  is  to  revive,"  it 
will  be  as  well  if  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  splendours 
only  b^an  to  be  the  fasbion  duiing  the  ten  years  immediately 
following  the  foundation  of  Clairvaux,  and  were  evidently  looked 
upon  by  Bernard  as  tokens  that  the  golden  age  was  gone.  He  thus 
gave  his  sentiments  about  these  hateful  novelties  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Cluniacs,  in  the  year  1127 : — 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  the  immense  height  of  the  churches,  of  their 
umnoderate  length,  of  their  superfluous  polisbing  and  strange  designs, 
which,  while  they  attract  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers,  hinder  the 
bill's  devotion,  and  somehow  remind  one  of  the  old  Jewish  ritual. 
However,  let  that  pass,  we  will  suppose  it  is  done,  as  we  are  told,  for 
the  glory  of  God.  But  as  a  monk  myself,  I  do  ask  other  monks  (the 
question  and  reproach  were  addressed  by  a  pagan  to  pagans),  '  Tell 
m^  0  ye  professors  of  poverty,  what  does  gold  in  a  holy  place  ? ' "  ♦ 

Before  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  writes,  "  Some  beautiful  picture  of 
a  saint  is  exhibited,  and  the  brighter  the  colours  the  greater  the 
holiness  attributed  to  it :  men  run,  eager  to  kiss ;  they  are  invited  to 
give,  and  the  beautiful  is  more  admired  than  the  sacred  is  revered. 
In  the  chui*ches  are  suspended,  not  coronce,  but  wheels  studded  with 
gems,  and  surrounded  by  lights  which  are  scarcely  brighter  than  the 
precious  stones  which  are  near  them.  Instead  of  candlesticks,  we 
^hold  great  trees  of  brass,  fashioned  with  wonderful  skill,  and 
glittering  as  much  with  their  jewels  as  their  ligbt&     What  do  you 
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suppose  18  the  object  of  all  this  ?    The  repentance  of  the  contrite^  or 

the  admiration  of  the  gazers  ?    O  yanity  of  vanities ! Again, 

in  the  doisfcers,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  ridiculous  monsters  of 
that  deformed  beauty,  that  beautiful  deformity,  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  brethren  while  reading  ?  What  are  disgusting  monkeys  tiiere 
for  (or  satyrs  ?),  or  ferocious  lions,  or  monstrous  centaurs,  or  spotted 

tigers,  or  huntsmen  sounding  the  bugle  ? In  fact,  such  an 

endless  variety  of  forms  appear  eveiywhere,  that  it  is  more  pleasant  to 
read  in  the  stonework  than  in  the  books,  and  to  spend  the  day  in 
admiring  these  oddities  than  in  meditating  on  the  law  of  God.  Good 
God !  if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  these  absurdities,  why  do  we  notgriere 
at  the  cost  of  them  ?  " 

We  may  be  sure  that  Bernard  kept  his  monks  in  tight  order,  and 
made  every  one  remember  his  own  proper  place.  Indeed,  it  iras 
thought  by  some  that  he  carried  this  principle  to  an  extreme.  ^'« 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  once,  as  soon  as  he  entered  a  certain  chnrcb, 
*'  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin]saluted  him,  saying,  *  Crood  morrow, 
Bernard  !  *  whereat  he  made  answer  out  of  Saint  Paul,  '  Oh,'  saith  he, 
'  yoiu:  ladyship  hath  forgotten  yourself :  it  is  not  lawful  for  women  to 
speak  in  the  church.'"*  This,  however,  wants  confirmation.  It 
looks  like  a  sly  hit  at  the  monkish  martinet  by  some  humorist  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages.  His  reputation  for  strictness  was  widely  spread,  and 
was  a  power  in  the  Church  long  after  he  was  gone.  Two  hundred 
years  after,  certain  wearers  of  "  soft  and  delicate  boots  "  in  onr  old 
abbey  of  St.  Albans,  said,  "  If  Bernard  could  see  us — Bernard  vho 
wrote  that  of  all  objects  hateful  in  God's  sight,  the  hatefullest  vas  a 
monk  with  boots  on — ^how  he  would  scold !"  t  Strict  as  he  was,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  in  his  own  life  the  type  of  what  he  required  in 
others.  His  monks  were  his  worshippers :  in  their  eyes  he  vns  a 
miracle  of  spiritual  attainment,  yet  of  humility.  They  knew  he  loved 
them  with  wonderful  devotion,  often  spending  all  night  in  prayer 
for  them  as  he  wandered  in  the  open  air,  and  they  returned  hka  lov« 
for  love. 

Much  against  his  will  the  great  man  often  had  to  leave  hisbeloTed 
retreat  that  he  might  engage  in  some  public  service^.     The  fiist  cod- 


♦  Quoted  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
f  Chronicles  of  Thomas  Walsingham ;  time  of  Richard  II. 
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spicaous  instance  of  this  was  his  call  to  the  Council  of  Troyes,  in  1128. 
It  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  say,  as  he  did,  '*  I  have  taken  off  my  coat : 
how  shall  I  put  it  on  again  ?  I  have  washed  my  feet :  how  shall  I  de- 
file them  ?  **  ITis  preisence  was  reckoned  to  be  imperative.  After 
this  he  seemed  to  take  part  in  all  the  leading  movements  of  his  day. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  founding  the  order  of  Knights  Templars. 
From  the  year  1130  he  spent  many  years  in  the  interest  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.  against  his  scandalous  rival,  Anacletus  II.  Clad  in 
homely  woollen,  sometimes  in  rags,  his  tall  thin  figure,  when  seen  in 
court  or  council,  commanded  more  reverence  than  the  presence  of  an 
emperor.  Generally  his  word  was  law,  and  where  he  was  not  per- 
sonally seen,  his  influence  was  kept  up  by  a  vast  correspondence  ] 
for  the  bishops  in  England,  the  queen  of  Jerusalem,  the  kings  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Britain,  also  abbots  and  ecclesiastics  without  num- 
ber, were  incessantly  writing  to  him  and  receiving  letters  from  him. 
Besides  his  work  in  the  world  of  politics,  he  seemed  to  be  alwarys  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  with  one  or  other  of  the  many  sects  and  so- 
cieties hostile  to  the  Church  of  Home,  and  which  were  beginning  to 
rise  in  every  direction.  Unfair  as  he  sometimes  might  be  in  statement, 
and  sharp  in  his  invective  when  assailing  heretics,  let  us  remember 
to  his  honour  that  he  was  no  persecutor,  but  that  his  action  was  ever 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  he  once  gave  to  the  pope  with  reference 
to  the  Cathari : ''  Assail  them,  but  with  the  Word,  not  with  the  sword  " 
(Aggredere  eos,  sed  verbo,  non  ferro).  His  most  famous  controversial 
passage  was,  perhaps,  that  with  Peter  Abelard.  To  understand  it 
thoroughly,  you  must  study  a  long  and  complicated  history  of  re- 
ligious thought,  at  which  we  have  now  hardly  time  even  to  give  one 
clear  glance.  Abelard  stood  out  as  a  champion  of  free  inquiry.  His 
very  religion  was,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  philosophy  of  religion ;  his 
ruling  maxim  was,  '*  We  must  not  believe  what  we  have  not  first 
understood  "  (Non  credehdum  nisi  prius  intellectum).  On  the  other 
hand,  Bernard's  rule  was  that  of  Anselm,  "  I  believe  that  so  I  may 
understand  "  (Credo  ut  intelligam)  ;  he  therefore  looked  with  horror 
^d  alarm  at  the  tendencies  of  Abelard's  method,  and  was  eager  to 
hear  witness  against  it.  "  It  was  not  as  an  enemy  to  inquiry,  or  as 
one  denying  that  it  was  man's  privilege  and  prerogative  to  know  the 
things  of  God,  that  he  thus  entered  the  lists.  What  was  mainly  in 
dispute,  was  the  wa/y  of  this  divine  knowledge :   whether  man  by 
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searching  could  findout*God,  or  whether  any  true  knowledge  of  flm 
was  not  rather  given  to  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  the  Tiolence 
of  prayer  being  the  only  violence  whidi  profited  here ;  while  others 
were  more  blinded  than  illuminated  by  the  light  toward  which  they 
presumptuously  soared."*  This  was  his  principle,  and  in  the  advocacy 
of  it,  first  at  the  Ck)uncil  of  Soissons,  in  1121 ;  next  in  that  of  Sens, 
in  1140,  he  accused  Abelard  of  the  most  pernicious  errors.    It  wa^ 
on  this  second  occasion  that  the  two  chiefs  met  for  their  great  tilting 
match,  but  Bernard  had  scarcely  opened  it^  when  Abelard,  prohably 
seeing  that  his  hopes  of  a  fair  disputation  were  utterly  frustrated  by 
the  temper  of  the  audience  or  the  terms  of  the  encounter,  suddenly 
made  his  appeal  to  Eome,  and  left  the  assembly.     The  virtual  issue 
was,  that  he  was  condemned  and  adjudged  to  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister 
which  endured  to  his  life's  end.     Bernard's  arguments  then  came  out 
in  a  highly-wrought  treatise,  on  reading  which  most  of  his  modern 
admirers  will   say  that  he  was  more  at  home  in  the  province  of 
practical  than  in  that  of  speculative  religion. 

From  about  the  year.  1145,  he  became  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
Second  Crusade.  This  movement  began  in  the  fear,  arising  from 
certain  appearances  in  the  East^  that  the  Crescent  was  beginning  to 
prevail  over  the  Cross.  Passing  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  seemed  to  make  the  air  electric,  and  to  set  the 
populations  on  fire  with  his  impassioned  eloquence,  ss  he  roused  the 
chivalry  of  the  West,  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  arms  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Cross  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
promised  them  success.  The  disastrous  result  of  this  crusade  proved 
that  whatever  other  gifts  he  had,  he  was  no  prophet. 

But  though  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  had,  if  all  tales 
are  true,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  once  working  thirty-five 
miracles  of  healing  in  a  single  day.  Gibbon  says  that  the  sixty-foar 
lives  of  St.  Patrick  contain  on  an  average  a  thousand  lies.  We  vil) 
not  make  a  similar  comment  on  the  wonderful  stories  told  of 
Bernard.  We  have,  indeed,  no  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  turn 
away  from  these  stories  with  a  temper  of  simple  contempt.  The 
nineteentJi  century  has  no  right  to  give  itself  airs  on  the  subject  of  the 
miracles  superstitiously  believed  in  by  the  age  of  St.  Bernard.    After 


♦  Trench's  *«  Lectures  on  Mediseval  Church  History  " :  The  Bariier  SchoolxncD. 
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all,  it  cannot  be  said  of  that  age,  as  it  will  one  day  be  said  of  ours — 
aooording  to  its  own  account  it  was  an  age  when  tables  talked  non- 
sense; when  elderly  arm-chairs  tried  to  dance ;  when  spirits — of  course 
without  hands— wrote  sentences  of  bad  spelling;  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  Mr.  Home,  bodies,  not  heavenly,  sometimes  floated 
about  in  the  air.  These  miracles,  believed  in  by  oin:  own  contemporaries, 
are  great  as  any  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard.  If  some  of  his  biographers 
relate  stories  of  his  miracles  that  only  came  into  their  minds  after  his 
canonization ;  and  if  others  of  them  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  unable  to  speak  the  truth  from  want  of  practice,  we  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  in  that  day,  as  much  as  in  our  own,  chroniclers  wrote 
in  good  faith,  and  that  they  conscientiously  set  down  what  they  were 
told,  or  what  they  believed  to  be  true,  only  that  their  notions  of  pro- 
bability were  different  from  ours.  Indeed,  we  think  that  many  things 
narrated  by  them  as  wonderful,  really  were  so.  "  Prom  Savonarola  to 
Wesley,  and  from  Wesley  to  our  own  day,  every  great  spiritual 
awakening  has  been  accompanied  by  phenomena  which  are  quite  in- 
comprehensible, which  none  but  vulgar  minds  can  attribute  to  trickery, 
and  which  we  find  it  difficult  enough  to  ascribe  solely  to  the  over- 
strained feeling  and  nervous  excitement  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  working  in  the  hearts  of  its  subjects."*  Bernard  believed  in  his 
own  extraordinary  powers,  and  said,  "I  cannot  think  what  these 
miracles  mean,  or  why  God  has  thought  fit  to  work  them  through 
such  a  one  as  I.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  even  in  Scrip- 
ture of  anything  more  wonderful.  Signs  and  wonders  have  been 
wrought  by  holy  men  and  by  deceivers.  I  feel  conscious  of  neither 
holiness  nor  deceit.  I  know  I  have  not  those  saintly  merits  which 
are  illustrated  by  miracles.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  number  of  those  who  do  wonderful  things  in  the  name  of  Crod, 
and  yet  are  unknown  of  the  Lord." 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  monk.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  monastic 
life,  with  its  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  and  its  helps  to  contemplative 
thought,  was  essential  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  Christian 
character.  His  incessant  cry  to  Europe  was,  "  Better  monasteries^ 
wd  more  of  them!"  In  this  cause  he  was  eminently  successful. 
For  many  years  monasteries  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  Europe,  at 

♦  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  "  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi." 
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the  rate  of  about  four  in  a  year,  founded  on  the  pattern  of  his  own. 
His  life  of  rare  consecration  came  to  a  dose  on  the  12th  of  Januaiy, 
1150,  and  he  died  while  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  just  as  he  had 
uttered  the  words,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Luther  has  said,  "  If  there  ever  has  been  a  monk  who  feared  God, 
it  was  St.  Bernard,  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much  higher  esteem  than 
all  other  monks  and  priests  throughout  the  globe."  Though  he  must 
be  owned  to  be  the  fairest  flower  that  mediaeval  monasticism  can 
show,  he  belongs  not  to  Christians  of  one  period  or  community  alone, 
but  to  alL  We  have  no  time  for  even  a  word  about  his  writiogs, 
although  their  fame  has  gained  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  called 
''  the  last  of  the  Fathers."  No  old  writer  was  more  frequently  and 
admiringly  quoted  by  our  English  Puritans.  In  great  essentials  his 
doctrinal  faith  was  the  same  as  theirs,  although  he  was  not  always 
caxeful  to  state  it  with  scientific  accuracy.  His  religion  was  an  inti- 
mate, personal,  most  loving  and  adoring  friendship  with  Jesus  Christ 
"Jesus  my  Lord !  Jesus  my  Master ! "  were,  he  teUs  us,  words  "so 
sweet  to  him  that  he  never  wearied  in  repeating  them."  This  life, 
thrilling  in  his  hymns,  still  makes  melody  in  the  hearts  of  worshippers 
all  over  the  world.  He  wrote  them  as  David  wrote  his  Psahns. 
Pouring  out  his  soul  in  song,  without  consciousness  of  himself,  and 
without  a  dream  that  his  music  would  ever  be  heard  outside  his  cell,  it 
inspirits  us  tonlay.  It  has  helped  many  a  modem  evangeHst  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  delight  to  know  that  it  has  helped  Livingstone, 
who  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  That  hymn  of  St.  Bernard  on  the  name 
of  Christ,  although  in  what  might  be  termed  dog-Latin,  pleases  me  so ; 
it  rings  in  my  ears  as  I  wander  across  the  wide,  wide  wilderness,  and 
makes  me  wish  I  was  more  like  Him — 

'  Jesu  dulcis  meznoria, 
Dans  cordi  vera  gaudia ; 
Sed  super  mel  et  omnia, 
Ejus  dulcis  presentia.'  ** 

Charles  Stanfobd. 


Rbad  not  to  contradict  and  confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted ;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 
— Bacon* 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  CONTENTION. 

"  The  king's  quarrel  is  most  honourable." — Shaktpere. 

It  fell  out  to  souls  as  large  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  have  a  quarrel. 
"  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  the  other."  Paul  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from 
neoessaiy  contentions,  as  Peter  found — ^somewhat  to  his  surprise,  per- 
haps, and  greatly  to  his  benefit,  we  maJse  no  question.  "  Our  beloved 
brother  Paul "  could  not  only  write  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
bat  administer  rebukes  which  required  grace  to  receive. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  no,  we  are  bom  into  a  world  of  contention. 
Some  take  to  the  common  lot  more  kindly  and  cheerfully  than  others 
do,  but  none  can  escape,  and  the  penalty  of  attempt  to  escape  is  a 
flabby  and  ignoble  personality.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  every 
branch  of  it,  down  to  its  very  outworks,  "  sufiereth  violence ; "  there  is 
no  '< strait  gate"  even  of  science  and  philosophy  that  is  entered 
without  *'  agonising  " ;  and  Bunyan  portrayed,  not  only  the  religious 
life,  but  all  vigorous,  fruitful  life  of  every  order,  in  the  man  who 
said  to  the  guard  at  the  portal,  "  Set  down  my  name,  sir,  and  fell 
to  hacking  and  hewing  most  fiercely." 

A  mist  of  pathos  hangs  over  the  lives  of  men  whose  natures  are 
too  soft  for  the  jar  and  friction  which  life  brings.  "  Woe  is  me,  my 
mother,"  sighs  Jeremiah,  "  that  thou  hast  borne  me,  a  man  of  strife 
and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth."  Let  us  hope  that  those 
pacific  natures,  who  feel  themselves  driven  by  stress  of  .conscience  and 
goading  of  the  spirit  into  quarrels  from  which  their  nature  shrinks, 
will  find  recompense  in  another  world,  in  the  shape  of  noble  fibres  in 
their  character,  glistening  golden  threads  wrought  into  the  texture 
of  their  immortal  being,  which  could  have  been  introduced  in  no 
oth^  loom  than  .that  of  the  earthly  strife  from  which  their  natures 
recoiled  with  such  distaste.  But  gentle  souls  like  Jeremiah,  if  they 
have  dear  light  within  them  and  around  them,  can  recognise  that 
the  path  of  duty  often  carries  them  straight  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  that  the  sword  ''^Excalibur"  is  put  into  their  hands,  not 
for  brave  show,  but  to  strike  great  strokes  withal. 

Is  not  the  right  always  and  everywhere  the  beautiful,  if  rightly 
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beheld?  Is  there  anywhere  in  nature  true  grace  in  a  lie?  If  ihd 
line  of  right  meets  the  line  of  wrong,  is  the  line  of  beauty  found  in 
a  compromise?  Can  right  yield  to  wrong  without  loss  of  gloiy? 
If  not,  then  when  right  meets  wrong,  and  fierce  contention  follows, 
the  line  of  grace  and  beauty  follows  right  in  the  battle,  and  the 
quarrel  for  the  right  is  a  graceful  quarrel. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  prayer  by  George  Dawson  in  a  time  of 
war,  a  prayer  that  shows  how  man's  soul  can,  in  the  spirit  of  a  grand 
quarrel,  draw  near  the  throne  of  God  and  feel  no  rebuke  for  it  even 
there : — "  In  Thy  might  arise,  O  Grod  !  bring  down  the  mighty  lies  of 
the  time.  Look  on  those  to  whose  hearts  the  fall  of  countrymen 
brings  no  pang ;  who  hear  the  sad  story  and  have  no  tear.  Ptodon 
those  that  feel  no  righteous  wrath  when  treachery,  sinfulness,  cruelty, 
and  brutality  are  done  in  the  world ;  that  can  feel  no  indignation  for 
the  doings  of  a  king  because  he  is  a  king ;  that  can  bring  one  eriminal 
to  punishment  for  a  single  crime,  but  have  no  justice  for  him  who 
counsels  many,  and  that  give  him  instead  feasting  and  flattery.  Fill 
us  with  a  passionate  love  for  right  against  wrong,  for  truth  against  a 
lie.  Make  us  full  of  Thy  love  that  so  we  may  be  soldiers  of  light, 
love,  liberty,  and  truth ;  fighting  against  all  that  would  oppose  Thee." 

Is  it  not  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  that  represents  a  conjugal 
dispute  ?  The  high  treble  notes  complain  tartly,  insist  and  soold 
shrilly,  whereupon  the  masculine  bass  retorts  heavily,  and  argues,  and 
perhaps  bullies  a  little ;  finally  they  make  it  up  in  a  tranquil  duet  of 
"  accord  and  satisfaction."  But  all  the  quarrelling,  as  well  as  the 
reconciliation,  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  musical  com- 
position— all  melodious,  like  the  squabbling  of  half-a-doaen  linnets, 
part  of  whose  exasperation  must  surely  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  only  make  pretty  sounds.  Fire  and  fury  are  in  their  small  heads, 
aggravated  by  hearing  the  lovers  in  the  shrubbery  cry,  "  Listen  to 
those  sweet  birds ! "  It  is  the  converse  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  fallen  angels  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  who  wanted  to  express  them- 
selves with  dignity,  and  found  they  could  only  hiss.  But  one  will 
say,  Is  not  quarrelling  of  any  kind,  however  melodiously  conducted, 
like  the  nightingale's  song  in  this — ^that  it  is,  even  though  "  most 
musical,  most  melancholy  "  ?  That  depends  on  the  view  one  takes  of 
quarrelling.  To  quarrel  signifies  to  complain — ^to  complain  lustOy, 
to  complain  angrily.    Are  we  all  doomed  to  quarrel  in  this  sense  ? 
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and  if  (as  I  believe)  such  is  the  universal  destiny,  can  we  go  through 
the  ordeal  with  grace  ?  Surely  there  is  a  beauty  all  their  own  in  the 
skies  torn  with  tempest,  and  the  waves  pallid  with  passion.  When 
the  ragged  clouds,  full  of  purpose  and  careless  of  their  garb,  hurry 
over  the  heavens,  and  the  wind  hustles  the  trees  out  of  their  graceful 
pose,  and  makes  them  bend  and  strain,  and  the  hills  grow  grim  and 
spectral  through  the  slanting  sleet — ^is  there  no  beauty?  Let  the 
walls  of  the  Boyal  Academy  answer.  And  when  a  man's  brows  grow 
black,  and  his  chest  heaves,  and  his  muscles  are  corded,  is  it  necessarily 
a  sight  to  turn  away  from  ?  If  he  believes  his  quarrel  just,  even 
though  the  wrong  complained  of  be  done  to  himself  alone,  may  we 
not  discern  a  subtle  charm  in  the  tumults  of  the  soul  ?  Still  more 
certainly,  if  the  man  be  unselfishly  taking  up  another's  quarrel,  and 
if  his  soul  be  stirred  by  wrongs  not  his  own,  is  there  not  a  majesty 
about  all  the  signs  of  his  wrath  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a 
point  where  anger  passes  into  ferocity,  rebuke  into  vulgar  abuse  or 
scolding,  and  a  man  in  passion  is  apt  to  overstep  the  line  and  cease  to 
quarrel  gracefully  or  nobly.  Therefore  we  ask,  how  shall  he  in  that 
heat  of  the  spirit  restrain  the  coursers  of  the  soul,  and  keep  the 
bounds  which  just  judgment  would  approve  ? 

The  question  is  half  answered  when  we  find  the  Book  of  books 
assuring  us  that  the  feat  can  be  accomplished.     "  Be  ye  angry  and 
sin  not."    So  in  the  portraitures  left  us  of  our  adorable  Lord  and 
Exemplar,  do  we  not  see  once  and  again  the  glorious  glow  of  Divine 
passion  ?     '*  He  looked  round  upon  them  with  anger,  being  grieved 
with  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."    When  the  impetuous  motion  of 
Divine  love  and  beneficence  moving  to  man's  salvation  is  suddenly 
stayed  by  a  hard  heart,  the  momentum  is  translated  into  heat.    And 
when  our  human  desires  and  purposes  are  thwarted,  the  check  gene- 
rates in  our  eager  hearts  the  fire  of  anger.    If  the  desires  be  mean,  so 
is  the  wrath«    Despicable  purposes,  if  baulked,  kindle  a  sulphureous 
rage.    But  noble  longings,  moving  with  angelic  haste  to  Godlike 
actions,  if  suddenly  hindered,  light  within  us  such  a  fire  as  fell  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  at  Carmel.    The  soul  possessed  with  a  true  and 
passionate  aUegianoe  to  Christ  the  King  will  be  calm  under  personal 
i^ffixmt  and  injury,  because  the  ^*  quick  "  of  the  spirit  is  not  touched ; 
but  the  world  must  not  mistake  the  "  poor  in  spirit "  of  the  Beatitudes 
for  men  afflicted  with  **  poverty  of  spirit." 
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"  For  the  king, 
However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 
For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  jousts — 
For  if  his  own  knights  cast  him  down  he  laughs, 
Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  he-— 
Yet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
-  Fills  him :  I  never  saw  his  like." 

<<  Nobleness  and  gentleness,"  says  Froissart, ''  ought  to  be  aided  by 
nobles  and  gentles."  The  art  of  holy  contention  derives  abundant 
illustration  from  the  times  of  chivalry^  and  the  maxims  and  spirit  of 
chivalry  are  what  we  desire  to  retain  and  maintain  in  the  oontests  of 
our  own  day«  It  was  unknightly  to  take  a  mean  advantage  even  of 
a  coarse  and  brutal  foe.  ''A  giant  of  the  first  enormity  requested  of 
his  antagonist,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  momentary  respite  for  the 
purpose  of  slaking  his^  thirst  in  a  neighbouring  stream.  The  noble 
knight  assented  to  this  request,  and  the  giant,  perfectly  recovered 
from  his  fatigue,  renewed  the  combat  with  fresh  vigour.  Sir  Gny 
in  his  turn  was  oppressed  by  heat  and  fatigue,  and  requested  a  similar 
favour,  but  the  unoourteous  giant  refused."  This  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  giants,  whose  spiritual  ooarseneBS  was 
usually  in  exact  ratio  with  their  abundant  fleshliness.  There  are 
giants  on  the  earth  in  these  days.  Grim  vested  interests,  living  in 
caves,  surrounded  by  a  brood  of  traditions  and  privileges  and  hoaij 
customs ;  giants  ecclesiastical,  marvellously  clad ;  jingo-giants,  with 
a  voaring  British  lion  in  a  caravan ;  blind,  atheistic  giants,  canying 
lust  and  murder  on  their  shoulders.  Yet  in  dealing  with  all  these 
foes  we  must  contend  chivalrously.  The  weapons  of  abuse  and 
insult  and  actual  injury  we  must  leave  to  them,  and  use  courtesy  to 
the  coarse,  fighting  nobly  with  the  ignoble. 

Heat  there  must  be  in  our  contention  with  those  we  deem  antago- 
nists of  God  and  man.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  and  can  be 
translated  into  work  and  *'  foot-pounds."  ^*  Equilibrium  is  death.** 
3ut  we  will  kindly  and  cunningly  so  direct  our  heat  as  to  coDSome 
prejudices,  relics  of  ignorance,  all  that  is  mouldy,  fusty,  soar,  and 
pestilential ;  not  to  scorch  our  opponents'  faces.  Even  if  they  exas- 
perate by  masquerading  under  the  holiest  names,  and  vending  lies 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth,  we  will  not  retort  by  flogging  them 
with  scorpions  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  institutes  of  ancient  chivalry  are  full  of  suggestion  to  us  upon 
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our  present  theme.    The  knight  was  made  to  understand  from  the 

veiy  day  of  his  inauguration  that  he  was  to  fight  in  Crod's  service. 

He  bathedy  prayed,  and  fasted  before  the  ceremony.     He  was  clad 

with  a  white  shirt,  significant  of  purity,  and  a  red  garment  over  it,  to 

tjrpify  his  readiness  to  shed  his  blood  in  righteous  quarrels.     The 

night  before  his  inauguration  he  passed  in  a  church,  armed  from  head 

to  foot,  and  engaged  in  religious  meditation.     He  received  his  sword 

at  the  altar  from  the  minister  of  God,  and  was  exhorted  to  defend 

widows  and  orphans,  to  succour  the  desolate,  to  revenge  the  wronged, 

to  confirm  the  virtuous,  to  fight  for  Crod's  Chturch,  to  repel  the  hosts 

of  the  wicked.     It  was  on  a  religious  basis  like  this  that  the  graces 

of  chivalry  were  laid.     And  the  connection  between  chivalry  and 

religion  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  our  quarrels  are  likely  to  have 

in  them  a  strain  of  dignity  and  lines  of  grace  only  when  they  are,  to  our 

apprehension,  the  inevitable  result  of  collision  between  our  active 

sympathy  with  the  loving  will  of  God  and  the  perverseness  of  man's 

resistance.    Earthly  fierceness — a  survival  of  those  "  dragons  of  the 

prime,  that  tear  each  other  in  the  slime" — will  disappear  and  pass  into 

the  healthy  glow  of  Moses  when  he  broke  the  two  tables,  or  Hezekiah 

when  he  pounded  the  brazen  serpent,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 

the  knights  of  God's  temple,  soldiers  of  the  cross. 

In  the  midst  of  all  our  strifes  there  is  a  frequent  hush  upon  the 
spirit  as  death  passes  by.  It  is  not  merriment  only  that  is  quelled 
by  the  consciousness  of  ''  one  mute  shadow  watching  all."  A  great 
tenderness  falls  upon  the  soul  when  the  chill  wind  of  the  tomb  smites 
one  with  whom  we  have  been  in  angry  strife.  The  taste  of  our  sharp 
words  is  bitter  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the  breast  is  set  up  an  inex- 
tinguishable thirst  for  the  reconciliation  that  can  never  be  till  the 
graves  give  up  their  dead.  The  stealing  into  the  stormy  soul  of 
sweet  sad  memory  translated  into  hopes,  set  on  high  in  the  heavens 
by  the  hand  of  death,  will  do  much  to  calm  the  tempest  of  the  mind. 

"  There,  above  the  little  grave, 
We  kissed  again  with  tears.'* 

If  we  find  in  any  of  our  quarrels,  private  or  public,  personal, 
ecclesiastical,  or  political,  that  Satan  is  getting  the  advantage  of  us, 
and  that  '^  righteous  indignation  "  is  degenerating  into  animal  fierce- 
ness ;  if  the  spectroscope  of  a  lively  conscience  shows  the  hues  of 
other  gases  in  combustion  than  those  that  bum  in  the  Sun  of  Right- 
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eousness,  let  faith  throw  open  for  a  space  the  window  of  our  spirit 
that  looks  towards  eternity,  the  side  of  our  lives  in  which  is  the 
great  door  whereof  Death  holds  the  key.  Calm  and  pure  airs  vill 
descend  from  the  eternal  hills ;  pulses  of  subduing  harmony  stealing 
through  the  awful  distances  from  angelic  songs  and  harpings,  far,  far 
away.  Lay  aside  for  a  moment^  0  too  perturbed  knight !  your  hebnet, 
gozget,  and  cuirass,  your  good  sword  and  shield.  Bathe  your  head  in 
the  cool  and  fragrant  gales  from  the  land  of  the  blest.  So  shall  you 
go  down  once  more  into  the  arena  of  the  fight,  prepared  to  do  noble 
battle,  not  unworthy  in  any  of  its  incidents  of  Him  who  is  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation;  contending  only  with  evil,  and  most  strenuonslj 
with  the  evil  in  your  own  heart,  and  preparing  by  holy  warfare  to 
receive  the  benediction,  kneeling  with  scarred  but  joyful  face  bent 
down  over  your  cross-hilted  sword,  before  the  throne  of  Him  who  is 
**  called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  righteousness  doth  judge  and  make 
war,"  whom  '*the  armies  which  are  in  heaven  followed,  upon  white 
horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen  white  and  clean."        Edwjlrd  Butleb. 


^r.  ^xanlit  on  ^ohm  Cfeangclinl  |[tligio0* 

There  are  few  writers  of  our  day  who  have  done  nobler  service  to 

Protestantism  than  Mr.  James  A.  Froude,  by  his  picturesque  histoiy 

of  the  great  religious  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England. 

He  has  never  failed  to  emphasize  the  power  of  Calvinism  in  the  a&irs 

of  the  century  which  first  made  Protestantism  a  political  force  in 

Europe :  but  he  has,  we  believe,  fallen  into  the  great  mistake  of  bi^ 

master,  Carlyle,  in  thinking  that  Calvinism,  as  he  calls  it,  or  Fon- 

tanism,  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  is  to  be  called, 

is  no  longer  vital  in  the  afiairs  of  men.*     In  his  masterly  contribution 

to  the  series  of  *'  English  Men  of  Letters,"  edited  by  Mr.  John 

Morley,  he  has  given  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  Bunyan,  the  author  of 

the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  may  be  read  with  more  than  a  mere 

literary  interest  by  people  who  understand  the  power  and  beauty  of 

religion.     Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  Bunyan,  but  with 
'  »  — """" 

♦  Calvinism  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  it,  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted in  its  strict  theological  acceptation,  for  it  would  rather  ooTer  xnodtfo 
Bvangelicalism  in  its  widest  sense. 
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Mr.  Eroude,  or,  rather,  with  his  oonoeption  of  Bunyan's  religion,  as  a 
thing  asserted  to  be  now  obsolete  and  inapplicable,  without  relation 
to  the  living  interests  of  men. 

Mr.  Froude  describes  the  religion  of  the  Puritans  with  tolerable 

fidelity.     He  says,  ''The  creed  which  swept  like  a  wave  through 

England  at  that  time,  and  recommended  itself  to  the  noblest  and  most 

powerful  intellects,  produced  also  in  those  who  accepted  it  a  horror  of 

sin,  an  enthusiasm  for  justice,  purity,  and  manliness,  which  can  be 

paralleled  only  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity."    He  confesses  that 

"  there  never  was  such  a  theory  to  take  man's  conceit  out  of  him.' 

'^  He  was  a  miserable  wretch,  so  worthless  at  his  best  as  to  deserve  evex^ 

lasting  perdition.    If  he  was  to  be  saved  at  all,  he  could  be  saved  only 

by  the  unmerited  grace  of  God.    In  himself  he  was  a  child  of  the 

devil ;  and  hell,  not  in  metaphor,  but  in  hard,  palpable  fact^  inevitably 

waited  for  him."    This  belief,  or,  as  Mr.  Froude  chooses  to  put  it 

alternatively,  ''  the  affectation  of  this  belief,  continues  to  be  professed, 

but  without  a  realization  of  its  tremendous  meaning.     The  form  of 

words  IB  repeated  by  multitudes  who  do  not  care  to  think  what  they 

are  saying."     ''  The  conventional  phrases  of  Evangelical  Christianity 

Hng  untrue  in  a  modem  ear  like  a  cracked  bell.    We  have  grown  so 

accustomed  to  them  as  a  cant  that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  they 

ever  stood  for  sincere  convictions."    Again :  '*  Bunyan's  answer  has 

swerved  average  English  men  and  women  for  two  hundred  years,  but  no 

human  being  with  Bunyan's  intellect  and  Bunyan's  sincerity  can 

again  use  similar  language ;  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  is  and  will 

remain  unique  of  its  kind — ^an  imperishable  monument  of  the  form  in 

which  the  problem  presented  itself  to  a  person  of  singular  truthfulness, 

Rinoerity,  and  piety,  who,  after  many  struggles,  accepted  the  Puritan 

creed  as  the  adequate  solution  of  it.    It  was  composed  exactly  at  the 

time  when  it  was  possible  for  such  a  book  to  come  into  being — the  close 

of  the  period  when  the  Puritan  formula  was  a  real  belief,  and  was^^ 

about  to  change  from  a  living  principle  into  an  intellectual  opinion."^ 

This  view  of  the  matter,  if  it  can  be  fairly  made  out,  would  warrant 

the  belief  that  Puritanism,  at  least  in  its  theological  aspect,  is  indeed' 

dead  and  buried. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Eroude  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  account  of  the* 
relation  of  modem  Evangelicalism  to  the  Puritanism  of  the  seven-- 
teentb  oentory.    Beligious  thought  has  passed  through  many  changes- 

2  A 
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in  two  centuries,  but  we  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  still  sabstantially 
upon  the  lines  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  We  must  tiy  to  ahow 
that  Puritanism  is  still  vital,  not  in  the  mere  creeds  of  the  drarches, 
but  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  Christian  people. 

Our  first  remark  is  that  the  abiding  popularity  of  the  '*  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  merely  literary  tonn  or 
sufastanoey  but  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  expression  of  living  beliefs 
and  convictions.  The  eighteenth  century,  with  all  its  classical  culture, 
cared  nothing  about  it,  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  hardly  tead  it 
Literary  men  saw  no  beauty  in  it  till  the  Evangelical  revival  had 
created  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  to  be  read  and  understood.  All 
classes  of  readers  now  feel  its  charm ;  but  its  charm  is  greatest  to 
religious  people,  not  alone  because  it  presents  Bible-truth  with  all  the 
Saxon  terseness  of  our  English  Bible,  but  because  it  is  the  exact  deli- 
neation of  their  own  religious  experiences.  If  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress "  is  a  mere  picture  of  an  obsolete  faith  or  an  obsolete  experience, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  our  modem  interest  in  it.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  it  seems  to  us  unphilosophical  to  regard  any  portion  of 
vital  truth— -which  was  ever  vital — as  capable  of  becoming  obsolete. 
Its  mode  or  form  may  change,  but  its  principle  has  an  abiding  vitalitj. 
Puritanism  became  what  it  was,  and  did  what  it  did,  not  in  virtue  of 
its  theological  form,  but  in  virtue  of  the  Bible-truths  which  it  took  to 
its  heart.  Mr.  Eroude  and  other  literary  people  have  come  to  see  the 
power  there  was  in  Puritanism,  and,  except  Carlyle,  none  has  more 
eloquently  than  Mr.  Froude  described  its  noble  struggle  for  truth, 
sincerity,  and  purity.  But  the  literary  class  two  centuries  ago  or  the 
Latitudinarian  divines  saw  nothing  of  all  this  in  men  of  the  Bunyan 
stamp ;  they  saw  sourness,  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  an  endless  wrangle 
about  doctrines,  a  miserable  exaltation  of  trifles,  just  as  Mr.  fVoode 
sees  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Evangelical  people  of  to-day. 
Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Froude  had  lived  in  the  Puritan  age,  he  would  have 
discovered  among  them  the  very  faults  he  finds  in  the  Christians  of  to- 
day. At  all  events,  the  Falklands,  and  Hales,  and  Chillingworths 
cared  little  about  their  Puritan  contemporaries.  But  Puritanism  has 
somehow  won  its  way  to  respect,  and  who  now  has  a  word  to  say 
against  it  ?  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  admire  it,  but  said  it  was  not  to  be 
despised  or  laughed  at  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  with  the  Puritans 
as  it  is  with  the  early  Wesleyans.     Maurice  twits  the  Unitariaos  for 
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their  kind  words  about  the  Wesleyan  movement  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  then  pertinently  asks,  why  were  the  TJnitaiiKns  of  that 
centnry  so  opposed  to  it,  and  so  much  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
weak  and  low  tone  of  the  national  religion  of  the  time?'  There  is 
nothing  in  the  facts  of  the  case  to  justify  the  depreciative  contra^  Which 
Mr.  Froude  has  instituted  between  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  Evangelical  Christianity  of  to-day. 

We  maintain  that  the  very  truth  which  Mr.  Froude  represents 
as  so  vital  in  the  days  of  Bunyan,  is  still  vital  in  the'  religion  of 
the  present   hour,  and  that  the   Christianity  of  to<lay  holds  the 
best  elements  of  the  old  Puritanism.    Whether  it  be  Anglicanism  or 
Dissent,  Calvinism  or  Arminianism,  ivhether  it  be  English,  oi:  Ameri* 
can,  or  German  Christianity,  the  pith  of   whatever  religion  now 
exists,  is  that  of  Bunyan's  immortal  allegor}'.     Take  Christian'  bio- 
graphy, covering  the  widest  divergences  of  intellectual  belief  within 
Christian  limits,  and  you  will  find  the  purest  and  saintliest  cheuittcters 
of  our  day  speaking  the  language  of  Bunyan  in  their  diaries  and 
letters.     The  Evangelical  revival  of  the  last  century- was  a  return 
upon  the  Puritanism  of  the  century  before,    and  the  continuous 
interest  in  religion  which  has  been  so  blessedly  sustained  till  our  own 
day  marks  no  departure  from  the  leading  principles  of  the  Puritan 
fathers.    It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  two  or  three  important 
respects  modem  Christianity  stands  better  than  Puritanism.      The 
mission  cause  is  a  modem  Christian  interest.     It  is  true  that  Richard 
Baxter  was  one  of  the  original  foimders  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the€rospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  but  Puritanism,  as  such, did  not 
found  missions  to  the  heathen,  or  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Mahometans. 
The  Puritans  were  heroic  in  character,  and  all  honour  to  them  for 
their  noble  struggle  for  liberty  and  truth.     But  who  can  estimate  the 
heroism  that  has  run  in  missionary  channels  during  the  last  hundred 
years  ?    Then  philanthropy,  which  Isaac  Taylor  describes  as  peculiar 
to  an  "age  of  compassion,"  was  unknown  in  Puritan  dajrs,  but  finds  its 
tnie  and  abiding  support  in  the  sentiment  of  the  modern  Christian 
Church.    Mr.  Froude  has  rightly  eulogized  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
in  the  life  of  Puritans  as  so  nobly  manifested  in  the  refusal  of  more  than 
two  thousand  Puritan  divines  to  conform  to  Prelacy  on  the  memorable 
<lay  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Eight  thousand  did  conform.  But  such  sacri- 
fices to  principle,  springing  from  the  irrepressible  impulses  of  conscience 
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and  intelleot  combined,  were  not  peculiar  to  that  age.  Scotland  has 
seentfaieeaachezhilntioDBof  what  Garlyle  would  call  *' veracity  "in  a 
single  century.  Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  the  sincerity  of  Puritan  beliefs 
and  the  depth  of  Puritan  piety.  We  do  not  question  the  sentiment^ 
but  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us  how  Puritanism  should  have 
so  rapidly  disappeared  at  the  Bestoration,  submeiged,  in  fact^  under 
the  rising  flood  of  licentiousness,  blasphemy,  and  folly.  There  ha& 
been  no  such  reaction  in  the  OhristiBnity  of  modem  times.  The 
Evangelical  revival  that  burst  forth  in  the  early  part  of  the  hi>t 
century  has  survived,  not  one  generation  like  Puritanism,  but  five 
generations,  till  it  stands  in  immediate  and  resolute  conflict  with  the 
infidelity  and  impiety  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Froude  follows  Mr. 
Garlyle  in  his  admiration  of  the  high  characters  formed  under  the 
inspiration  of  Puritanism,  such  as  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  Uusher, 
and  Lucy  Hutchinson.  But  the  race  of  Puritans  is  not  extinct:  it 
survives  in  such  men  as  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Havelock,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  President  Lincoln,  Ossowatomie  Brown,  Lawrence,  and 
other  heroes  who  have  moved  our  age  in  the  strength  of  a  living 
faith. 

We  are  thus  led  to  think  that  Mr.  Froude  has  made  a  greit 
mistake  in  imagining  that  the  beliefs  of  Bunyan's  day  are  not  still 
vital  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  conditions  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  have,  no  doubt,  considerably  changed  in 
the  interval ;  but  the  Puritanism  which,  as  Mr.  Hallam  says,  killed 
Popery  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  shown  itself  the  only  thing 
capable  of  mastering  it  in  the  nineteenth.  Just  in  proportion  as 
Anglicanism  has  cast  out  the  leaven  of  Puritanism  has  it  become  a 
prey  to  Catholic  reactions,  and  fostered  the  growth  of  Popery;  but 
those  Christian  sects  which  still  prize  the  heritage  of  Puritan  ideas, 
whether  in  England  or  in  America,  give  no  converts  to  Bomanism, 
and  are  the  strongest  barrier  against  its  revival  among  us.  We  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  Puritanism  of  which  Carlyle  says  "  its  soul  i& 
immortal,"  however  men  may  now  think  of  it  as  "a  tale  of  pa^ 
stupidities."  But  it  is  still  living  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  will 
long  survive  side  by  side  with  its  greatest  classic,  the  all^iy  of  the 
Baptist  preacher.  Thomas  Cbossxkt. 
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^xt%li  f[0tes  on  a  Rant's  form 

BY  A  COUNTBY  LEVITE. 

No.  II. — ^How  Faith  Built  the  Abk. 

Hebrews  xi.  7. 

Yes,  it  was  faith  that  built  the  ark,  and  whenever  God  has  some  big 

thing  to  be  done,  faith  gets  the  contract.     Small  ideas  may  he  carried 

out  without  it,  but  "  mighty  works  "  are  stopped  by  unbelief.     We 

have  men  of  different  kinds  of  metal.     There  are  golden,  silver,  and 

copper  Christians.     *'  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  ye  are  but  God's  penny 

pieces !     It  would  take  a  nation  of  you  to  build  an  ark  such  as  Noah 

finished !    This  man  of  God  was  alone  in  the  world.    The  Eyes  which 

go  '*  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  '^  could  not  see  a  single 

man  who  was  fit  to  enter  into  partnership  with  this  ship-builder,. so  it 

was  not  Noah  and  Co.,  but,  all  alone,  this  godly  workman  carried  out 

the  plans  of  the  Almighty.    Are  there  among  my  readers  lonely 

believers  ?     Is  there  a  solitary  one  in  a  family  of  worldlings,  or  a 

single-handed  soldier  of  the  Cross  among  the  hosts  of  the  alien  ?    Do 

not  fret  thyself  for  companions.     The  goodliest  tree  in  the  landscape 

is  not  in  the  avenue  or  clump,  sheltered  by  its  companions,  but  alone 

in  the  midst  of  some  wide  field,  where  every  wild  wind  can  shake  it 

to  its  furthest  root.     But  these  hidden  roots  are  not  only  cables  but 

feeders,  and  the  breeze  that  threatens  only  increases  the  resources.  It 

was  Noah's  loneliness  that  sent  him  to  his  God  for  help,  and  his 

faith  was  so  honoured  that  he  towers  far  above  the  men  of  his  time, 

and  is  great  in  his  lonely  goodness. 

How  few  of  us  realize  th&t/aith  is  the  truest  foresight.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  least  wicked  people  in  Noah's  time,  if  asked  what  they 
thought  of  him,  would  have  said,  '*  A  go«d  sort  of  man,  but  weak- 
minded."  No  one  gave  him  credit  for  being  long-headed,  but  it  is 
not  the  simple  who  "  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself."  The 
Deluge  was  contraxy  to  the  world's  experience.  There  never  had  been 
a  flood.  Had  there  ever  heen  in  that  part  of  the  world  a  single 
shower?  We  know  that  the  flowers  of  Eden  were  never  spoiled  by 
rain  (Genesis  ii.  6),  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  to  Noah  the  idea 
of  a  flood  was  a  great  surprise,  but  it  was  enough  for  him  that  God 
said  it.    There  were  difficulties  beside  the  building.    How  were  tiie 
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animals  to  be  obtained  ?  And  how  kept  from  devouring  each  other 
when  shut  in  ?  All  these  questions  Noah^et  with  '^  Crod  has  said 
it."  We  have  in  these  days  people  who  are  wiser  than  the  Bible,  and 
who  object  to  our  warning  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by 
saying  that  '^  Grod  is  too  kind  to  punish  sin."  Noah  woidd  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  a  pamphlet  if  his  contemporaries  had  been 
as  fond  of  writing  as  ours  are.  It  would  liave  been  so  easy  to  write 
the  Deluge  down,  and  to  stamp  out  the  odious  idea ;  but,  poor  simple 
man,  he  went  on  building  as  though  he  were  deaf  to  criticism,  and 
the  flood  came  and  found  him  inside  the  ark,  while  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  had  to  swim  for  it,  and  failed  to  reach  the  shore !  A 
belief  in  God  is,  after  all,  the  highest  form  of  common-sense. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  supplies  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  Noah  which  is  unrevealed  in  Genesis.  ''  Mxned  trt(A 
fwurP  How  true  it  is  that  the  highest  form  of  faith  is  compatible 
with  gentleness,  and  even  with  timidity.  The  greatest  acts  of  coonigB 
have  been  done  by  men  who  have  trembled  when  they  began.  In 
Christianity,  as  in  war,  gentle  and  sensitive  souls  have  performed 
great  exploits.  Let  none  fear  to  enter  the  army  of  God  becsase  they 
are  not  endowed  with  physical  strengj^i  or  fearlessness.'  Faith  makes 
timid  men  and  women  able  to  '^  subdue  kingdoms."  We  are  all  so 
constituted  that  we  must  fear  something,  and  faith  teaches  «s  the 
truth  concerning  things  unseen,  and  so  enables  us  to  fiioe  the  tfailDgs 
which,  being  seen,  are  '^  temporal."  There  are  maiiy  mien  who,  not 
having  faith,  can  dare  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  and  yet  have  not 
the  dourage  to  enter  a  place  of  worship — they  are  ''  moved  with  fear'* 
of  what  their  mates  might  say.  Noah's  fear  of  God  enabled  him  to 
defy  everybody  else's  Opinion,  and  to  go  on  building  the  ark  in  ^te 
of  sneers  and  ridicule.  In  John  Bunyah's  sketdi  of  Mr.  Fearing— 
evidently  a  labour  of  love — ^he  tells  us  that  he  oonsiders  fear  to  be 
what  the  bass  is  in  music,  only  that  poor  Fearing  always  play^  on 
the  sackbut,  or  some  other  doleful  instrument.  There  is  truth  in 
the  illustration;  Fear  .is  the  mother  of  reverence,  and  the  man  whose 
life-music  is  only  written  for  the  fife  is  unstable,  and  often  daikceson 
the  edge  of  perdition,  if  he  fall  not  over.  He  who  fears  not  bnil^ 
no  ark  in  which  to  save  his  house.  If  he  outrides  the  stMin,  it  i^ 
becfeiuse'  he  is  taken  aboard  aome  f  riebdly  bark  and  saved  alive^ 

Faitih  is  the  most  industrious  6f  all  the  virtues.    The  ^tordy -flihit 
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who  hated  Antindinian  cant  as  much  as  Paul  loathed  the  pride  of 
the  Pharisee,  contends  that  as  long  as  faith  lives  it  will  work.  Por 
many  years  the  ringing  axe  told  that  Noah  was  alive.  What  a 
splendid  illustration  he  is  of  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  The  builder  of  the  ark  had  the 
solemn  promise  of  God,  **  With  thee  will  I  establish  My  covenant." 
*'  Thus  did  Noah  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so  did 
he."  A  holy  life  is  the  outward  mark  of  election,  the  king's  *'  broad 
arrow"  which  brands  that  which  He  will  keep  from  the  thief.  The 
ark  was  built  after  a  plan.  Paith  makes  the  best  clerk  of  the  works. 
Faith  sees  that  the  will  of  the  Architect  is  carried  out,  and  allows  no 
scamping  the  work.  God  mentions  pitch,  but  says  nought  of  putty. 
There  is  sadly  too  much  of  that  in  the  religion  of  to-day.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  can  talk  glibly  of  the  covenant,  who  do  not  like  the 
commandment — ^men  and  women  who  trample  on  the  law  that  they 
may  nde  on  cushions  to  listen  to  some  preacher  who  can  speak  of 
"  the  dear  covenant."  Eh,  sirs,  but  we  could  believe  in  them  if,  like 
the  m&a.  and  women  of  the  past,  in  order  to  hear  of  it,  they  had 
trudged  on  foot  over  weary  miles  of  moor  and  mountain.  It  is  so 
with  the  other  laws  of  God.  Ijet  us  show  our  faith  in  the  covenant 
by  keeping  the  law.  Paith  will  sweat  great  drops  in  keeping  to  the 
promise^  for  Noah  did  not  stop  till  he  had  driven  the  last  nail,  and 
pitched  the  plank  in  the  darkest  corner.  '*  All  that  God  commanded 
him,  so  did  he." 

Paith  can  afford  to  wait  Grod's  time.  It  was  an  awful  moment 
when  Noah  heard,  from  the  interior  of  the  ark,  the  voice  of  the 
Supreme  Being  calling  him  to  the  asylum  which  had  taken  so 
long  to  iM:«pare.  The  voice  said,  "  Come  now,  and  all  thy  house,  into 
the  ark."  Then  began  the  most  solemn  procession  (except  that 
which  went  to  Calvary)  the  world  has  ever  seen  !  Eight  men  and 
women  leaving  everything  behind  them,  and  going  aboard  the  ship 
which  had  to  carry  the  fortunes  of  the  future.  But  the  flood  did  not 
come.  "  The  longsuffering  of  God  waited,''  and  the  eight  elect  souls 
must  wait  How  the  mob  would  taunt  them  1  Very  likely  they  would 
smg  a  ballad  to  a  lively  tune,  sneering  at  the  ark  and  the  flood ;  but 
while  God  waits,  the  godly  can  afford  to  sit  still.  Yet  then,  as  now, 
the  futoire  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  good.    After  a  time  the 
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animftis  heggn  to  arrive.  What  came  first — ^lion  or  mouse?  esgleor 
robin  ?  the  smaller  were  as  welcome  as  the  lai^ger  ones.  The  flood 
would  not  come  till  even  *^  the  creeping  thing"  had  found  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  coming  storm. 

Very  likely  at  the  first  Noah  found  it  difficult  to  keep  tiie  young 
men  and  women  quiet.  It  must  have  seemed  so  very  dull  to  at 
there  and  do  nothing ;  still  there  is  nothing  said  about  amusements 
got  up  to  attract  the  young  people  from  outside.  The  profeBsing 
Christians  of  to-day  would  have  arranged  a  little  dance,  or  some 
private  theatricals,  but  the  ark  was  not  built  by  any  such  style  of 
disciple  as  these.  The  arrival  of  the  animals  would  soon  relieve  the 
ennui  of  the  situation,  and  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  outsiders.  "  After  all  there  may  be  something  in  it. 
Perhaps  Noah  is  not  the  fool  we  have  thought  him ! "  What  must 
have  been  their  feelings  when  the  great  gate  swung  to,  and  hence- 
forth there  was  neither  egress  nor  regress.     *'  The  Lard  shiU  himinJ* 

Now  Mercy  leaves  the  scene.  Intercession  is  dumb.  Justice 
bares  his  sword,  the  hour  of  execution  has  arrived.  Henceforth 
there  is  no  eye  to  pity,  no  arm  to  save.  The  clouds  gather,  the  big 
drops  fall,  the  showers  descend,  the  flood  increases !  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  there  were  greater  waters  coming  down  or  rising  up,  for 
not  only  were  the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  but  the  '^  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up."  The  ark  would  be  shaken  hj  the 
tempest  at  the  first,  yet  would  soon  be  afloat.  There  was  no  fear  of 
her  being  wrecked.  She  was  piloted  by  Him  who  had  chartered  her 
for  the  voyage,  and  who  had  planned  even  the  very  storm  which 
raged  around  her.  How  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  worid 
would  look  at  the  vessel  they  had  mocked,  as,  climbing  for  dear  life, 
they  panted  up  the  hillside,  with  the  cruel  waters  dogging  their  foot- 
steps and  licking  up  those  who  halted  for  rest.  And  so  the  dreadful 
days  and  nights  wore  on,  until  wild  beasts  and  men  fought  for 
standing-ground  on  the  mountain-tope.  Still  the  ramorselesB  flood 
crept  on,  higher  and  higher  still,  till  the  last  group  was  readied, 
and  the  sad  shrieks  of  woe  told  the  story  of  despair,  as  the  last  con- 
demned felon  sank  into  the  flood  which  was  winding-sheet  and  grave 
for  the  race  of  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  Qod's  command— and 
"  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.'' 

Header,  are  you  in  Christ  ?    Noah  was  safe  because  he  was  in  the 
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ark.  He  hid  himself  in  the  place  appointed  by  God.  There  U  a 
deluge  coming  upon  the  world  some  day,  more  terrible  than  Noah's 
flood.  "The  great  day  of  His  wrath  "  has  yet  to  come.  Sin  has 
already  been  punished  in  a  very  awful  manner,  but  the  greatest  exhi- 
bition of  Divine  anger  is  yet  to  be  displayed.  In  that  day  all  out  of 
Christ  wUl  perish,  as  certainly  as  the  sinners  did  who  were  outside  of 
the  ark.  To-day  a  door  stands  wide  open  before  you.  Enter  in  that 
you  may  be  safe. 


It  may  be  safely  afl&rmed  that  every  man  whose  views  or  conceptions 
of  God's  character  are  not  scriptural,  if  he  worships  at  all,  worships, 
as  did  some  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  an  '^  unknown  Grod.''    In  the 
Psalmist's  day  some  of  the  Jews  inferred  from  God's  forbearance  that 
He  thought  as  lightly  of  sin  as  they  did :  '<  These  things  hast  thou 
done,  and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  thoughtst  that  I  was  altogether  such 
an  one  as  thyself; "  and  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  Samaritans  had  so 
incorporated  human  fancies  with  the  revealed  attributes  of  God  that 
Christ  said  to  one  of  them,  ''  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what."    So  is 
it  still.     Some  in  their  weakness,  and  others  in  their  wickedness,  have 
ascribed  to  Crod  certain  feelings  and  qualities  of  character  which  He 
does  not  possess,  and  have  thus  formed  to  themselves  an  imaginary 
God,  who  must  necessarily  be  an  *'  unknown  "  one ;  because  whatever 
eidsts  only  in  imagination  is  not  properly  an  object  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  may  be  said  to  know  \s  something  of  whose  reality  we 
are  assured,  either  by  personal  observation,  or  on  the  testimony  of 
others— either  by  sight,  or  by  faith.     As  it  is  only  by  faith  we  can 
know  God,  then  that  faith  must  rest  on  evidence,  which  is  supplied 
both  by  His  works  in  Nature  and  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Christ  isthe 
only  perfect  or  sufficiently  fuU  manifestation  of  the  character  of  God 
to  men,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  that  we  have  infor- 
mation concerning  Christ.     "  They  testify  of  Him ; "  therefore  every 
view  of  €k>d  which  is  not  derived  from  His  own  revelation  of  Him- 
self is  inadequate,  and  to  worship  God  under  such  conditions  is  to 
worship  an  imaginary,  and  hence  an  **  unknown  God." 
Is  not  this  the  case  with  those  fi7Ao  ignort  or  dUcredU  Bevdaiion,  and 
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profess  to  render  homage  to  a  being  whom  they  eaU  the  God  of  Nature  f 
We  admit  that  Nature  does  reveal  a  God,  even  the  true  God;  but  her 
teaching  is  very  conflicting  as  to  His  moral  attributes^  and  die  is  sOent 
as  to  how  He  may  be-  aoo^tably  approached  in  worship.  She  eriiibits 
undeniable  traces  of  His  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  power,  bat  she  also 
bears  the  marks  of  His-  seeming  displeBSure.  Her  stobbom  soil  will 
not  yield  wholesome  food  for  man  if  it  be  not  tilled  and  sown ;  and 
even  then  tares  grow  up  with  good  grain,  and  it  needs  all  the  ddll 
and  industry  of  man  to  keep  her  thorns  and  briars  in  subjection.  It 
is  true  that  when  her  plains  and  valleys  are  laden  with  the  tressons 
of  autumn,  when  her  woods  are  clothed  in  the  richest  fohage  of 
summer,  when  her  breezes  are  balmy  and  gentle,  and  her  skies  sanoy 
and  serene,  she  then  speaka  of  the  goodness  of  her  Creator;  bat  when 
her  tempests  are  let  loose,  and  catty  devastation  over  her  fairest  land- 
scapes ;  when  her  rain  and  dew  refuse  to  water  and  refresh  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  her  once  fruitful  fields  become  barren  as  the  desert,  then 
she  tells  of  what  man's  consciousness  of  guilt  has  ever  intSTpretod  as 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  inform  us  that 
this  interpretation  is  correct,  for  they  tell  us  that  for  man's  sake  the 
soil  has  been  cursed,  and  because  of  him,  tempests  and  drought  appear. 
The  sky  that  had  often  smiledin  sunshine,  and  wept  in  genial  showers 
over  the  once  lair  and  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  rained  fixe  on  its  inhalH' 
tants  because  of  their  wickedness.  The  waters  which  heshenand 
fertilise  the  earth,  causing  it  to  **  faring  forth  and  bad,**  once  irwfi  it 
in  a  deluge  on  account  of  the  sins  of  its  dwellers ;  and  later  on  in  the 
history  of  our  worid,  inspired  penmen  have  written  Qod^B  reasons  ifxc 
sending  tempests  and  withholding  rain.  '^The  earth  shock  and 
tremUed :  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  diaken, 
heoa/u9$  Be  toew  wroth."  ''The  heaven  is  shut  up,andthe»iB  no  rain 
heca/H$e  Thy  people  hone  tinned  againet  Theel*  How  then  is  inaii*^ 
Maker  to  be  appeased  and  apfwoached  ?  By  what  means  is  the  tzan^ 
gressor  to  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  offended  God  ?  G^Nature 
answer  these  inquiries  ?  She  utters  many  sounds,  and  qieaks  inmany 
voices,  but  none  of  them  can  offer  a  solution  of  these  mi^ty  and 
momentous  problems.  All  nature,  above,  beneath,  and  axoond,  is  on 
these  matters  silent  as  the  grave.  Do,  then,  the  worshippers  of  Hatoe's 
€k)d  hope  to  propitiate  His  righteous  anger  without  kncywing  how  it 
can  be  done?   Is  He  a  Being  who  can  aooept  worship  faom  men  iriw 
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offer  it  in  ignorance  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  presented  ? 
He  certainly  has  not  through  any  of  the  works  of  Nature  revealed 
how  He  can  be  approached  with  acceptance ;  and  a  God  into  whose 
prsGence  no  medium  of  acceptable  access  has  been  disclosed  must  be  in 
His  character  an  '^  unknown  God/'  whom  His  professed  adorers  igno- 
rantfy  worship.  If  the  men  who  ignore  the  revelation  which  the 
Bible  gives  of  God,  would  but  reflect  on  their  position  and  pretensions, 
they  would  find  themselves  involved  in  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
folly  from  which  the  most  illiterate  believers  of  the  Gospel^  whose 
credulity  they  despise,  are  entirely  delivered.  If  men  know  no  more 
of  the  character  of  God  and  how  He  can  be  approached  in  acceptable 
worBhip  than  Nature  reveals,  then  they  know  nothing  more  of  Him 
than  did  the  ancient  Athenians,  of  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  declared 
that  they  ignorantly  worshipped  Him.  They  had  been  familiar  with 
Nature  in  her  loveliest  and  grandest  aspects.  They  had  pressed  their 
investigations  into  her  most  hidden  secrets.  They  had  listened  to  her 
many  vMoes,  from  the  gentle  ripple  of  her  rivulets  to  the  hoarse  peals 
of  her  thunder;  they  had  read  the  face  of  all  her  works,  from  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  on  her;  soil  up  to  the  stars  that  shone  in  her  sky ;  but 
fxx)m  none  of  these  sights  and  sounds  could  they  lesum  anything  more 
of  God  than  what,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  can  be  known  of  Him 
now.  Surely,  then,  if  the  searching  eye  and  the  listening  ear,  the  keen 
intellect  and  the  deep  philosophy  o£  the  men  of  ancient  Athens  could 
discover  nothing  in  the  wide  domain  of  earth,  andsea,  and  sky  beyond 
what  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  the  Creator  and 
how  He  can  be  approached  with  acceptance,  it  would  be  vain  for  bjoj 
modem  sceptic  to  hope  that  he  can  find  in  Nature  another  or  a  fuller 
meaning.  So  that  if  a  man  refuses  to  learn  God  from  the  Bible,  he 
can  know  lio  more  of  Him  than  did  the  Athenians,  and  donsequently 
to  such  a  man  He  must  be  an  *'  unknown  God,"  whom,  therefore,  he 
ignorantly  worships. 

May  not  the  same  be  affirmed  of  those  worshippers  whose/ear  cr 
dread  of  Ood  prepondertiiea  over  every  other  feeling  f  They  serve  and 
worship  with  a  degree  of  slavish  terror  as  if  God  were  an  angry  and 
capricious  Being.  There  is  a  want  of  hallowed  and  filial  repose  in 
their  souls.  They  have  some  hope  that  they  please  Him,  and  yet  are 
a^aid  to  cherish  it.  They  are  sincere  in  their  attachment  to  God, 
but  it  ift  founded  on  very  contracted  views  of  His  character..   They 
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have  not  the  "perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear:"  they  are 
influenced  more  bj  a  dread  of  incurring  His  di^leasore,  than  by 
an  appreciation  of  His  love.  Of  such  worshippers  it  may  fairly  be 
asked :  Who  is  the  God  that  possesses  such  a  character  as  begets  and 
sustains  in  your  hearts  such  feelings  as  you  have  ?  He  is  not  the 
€k)d  whom  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  declare,  for  He  b 
"  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  slow  to  wrath."  He  does 
**  not  deal  with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  reward  us  according  to  onr 
iniquities ;  for  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  His 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him."  ''  He  doth  not  afflict  williogly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men";  but  ''whom  He  loveth  He 
ohasteneth,"  and  ''  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  His  mei^." 
The  God  who  inspires  feelings  different  from  what  these  gradons 
qualities  are  fitted  to  foster,  cannot  be  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  must 
therefore  be  an  "  unknown  God."  When  that  Bible  so  dearly 
declares  God  to  be  "  ready  to  pardon,"  and  ''  delighting  in  mercyr 
why  shoidd  any  worshippers  dread  Him  as  if  He  had  not  given  them 
the  fullest  assurance  of  His  love  in  sending  Christ  to  die  as  '^the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  "  ?  The  beams  of  the 
sun  cannot  freeze  the  rivers,  nor  the  showers  of  heaven  scorch  the 
herbs  of  the  field,  neither  can  the  "  grace  and  truth  "  of  the  true  God 
fill  with  heaviness  or  fear  the  soul  of  any  worshipper  who  unhesi- 
tatingly has  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God  through  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  A  God,  then,  whose  character  saddens  instead  of  cheering 
the  spirits  of  His  worshippers,  is  not  the  revealed  God,  and  conse- 
quently is  an  "unknown  God,"  whom,  therefore,  they  ignonintly 
worship. 

May  not  the  same  be  said  of  those  worshippers  whote  mhidi  art 
oiwaya  anaoious  ahout  their  temporal  affairs  f  They  practicaUy  show 
no  faith  in  God's  providence.  They  live  as  if  God  had  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  the  events  hourly  transpiring  in  this  world.  They  profess 
to  trust  Him  for  all  that  pertains  to  eternal  life,  but  do  not  confide 
in  Him  for  the  things  of  the  present  life.  They  may  deny  that  it  1"^ 
part  of  their  creed  to  exclude  the  providence  of  God  from  anr 
thing ;  but  their  denial  is  of  no  value  when  all  their  feelings  and 
practice  go  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  and  special  providence. 
They  are  almost  constantly  in  fear  of  some  misfortune,  and  go  about 
with  careworn  faces  as  if  the  government  of  the  world  rested  on 
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their  fihoulders.  They  send  forth  their  thoughts  into  the  future, 
which  [they  may  not  live  to  see,  and  conjure  up  all  the  evils  they 
can  think  of,  and  fear  and  feel  as  much  as  if  this  world  had  heen 
entirely  forsaken  by  God.  When  such  persons  worship  God,  they 
cannot  regard  Him  as  One  who  feeds,  clothes,  guides,  and  protects 
them,  and  surely,  if  any  man  worships  a  God  whose  care  for  the 
temporal  concerns  of  His  people  is  not  enough  to  quiet  their  fears  of 
want,  he  worships  an  ''  unknown  God."  He  is  not  the  God  whom 
the  Scriptures  reveal,  for  His  care  for  His  children  extends  to  the 
**  numbering  of  the  hairs  of  their  head,**  and  He  has  told  them  to 
'*  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow  "  about  food  and  raiment, 
because  He  "  knoweth  they  have  need  of  these  things  " ;  but  to  "  cast 
all  their  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  them."  And  to  calm  and 
strengthen  them  in  seasons  of  adversity,  He  has  said :  *'  Fear  not : 
when  thou  passest  through  [the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame 
kindle  upon  thee."  "  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  I  will 
deliver  thee."  All  this  the  God  of  the  Bible  has  told  His  worship- 
pers that  they  might  *'  be  of  good  cheer  " ;  but  when  we  hear  of  some 
people  worshipping  whose  minds  are  ever  in  anxiety  about  the  afldrs 
of  this  world,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  conclude  that  they  do  not 
worship  the  true  God,  and  therefore  render  homage  to  an  '*  unknown 
God,"  who  has  an  existence  only  in  their  own  imaginations. 

Of  the  importance  of  having  scriptural  views  of  the  character  of 
God  too  much  cannot  be  said.  No  conception  of  Him  can  impart 
1^  and  abiding  peace  and  joy  to  our  souls,  save  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,' who  "is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and  who  said :  ''  He  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father."  In  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  God,  ChristV 
other  saying  holds  true :  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Me."  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  His  apostle :  ''  No  man 
hath  seen  €k)d  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
boaom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  We  are  not  more 
indebted  to  the  sun  in  the  firmament  for  the  light  that  brightens  and 
warms  our  world,  than  we  are  to  Christ  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
living  and  true  God,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal 
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Hamburg  is  a  fine  city.  Since  the  conflagration  of  1848,  which  (let 
smokers  listen)  was  due  to  the  scattered  ashes  of  a  dgar,  its  wooden 
hooses  have  been  replaced  by  stone,  its  drainage  has  been  improTed, 
and  the  **  Alster  ^  formed  into  two  large  basins,  round  which,  on  its 
broad  promenade,  the  Jungfrausteig,  thousands  of  Germans  daily  walk, 
smoke,  philosophise,  and  believe  one  another  as  they  say,  "  Hamburg 
is  the  first  city  in  the  world — ^then  London." 

No  traveller  shonld  leave  Hamburg  without  visiting  its  Exchange. 
This  building  is  larger  than  ours,  and  from  the  gallery,  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted,  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  crowds  of  mer- 
chants below,  and  the  hum  of  their  guttural  voices,  produce  angular 
and  impressive  effects. 

Passing  from  Hamburg  (on  the  occasion  I  am  about  to  descrifae) 
we  were  at  once  in  Altona,  which  is  to  Ihe  former  as  Westminster  to 
London,  separated  only  by  what  the  Germans  call  "  the  field  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  with  Altona  we  entered  Scandinavia,  under 
which  general  title  are  included,  as  all  know,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  even  the  briefest  outline 
of  Scandinavian  history,  but  of  course  the  intelligent  traveller  as  he 
journeys  northwards  will  acquaint  himself  with  its  salient  point?— 
will,  for  instance,  refresh  his  memory  with  recollections  of  its  early  and 
warlike  occupants ;  its  mighty  chief  Siggie,  who  persuaded  the  people 
to  regard  him  as  their  deity  Odin,  or  Woden,  whose  worship  lasted  one 
thousand  years,  and  whose  name,  on  every  Wednesday,  we  English- 
men unconsciously  commemorate.  He  will  also  remember  its  Sea- 
kings,  who  made  themselves  familiar  with  our  shores,  and  in  their 
long  and  narrow  ships,  **  rowed  by  banks  of  oars,  and  convening 
soldiers  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  heavy  stones  to  throw  into 
the  vessels  of  their  enemies,''  made  free  with  all  they  could  apfnopri- 
ate ;  nor  will  he  forget  its  Crusaders — Sigismund,  for  example,  who, 
with  his  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  signalised  himself  in  the  East — all  which 
historical  reading,  and  even  the  poems  *'  Nibelungen  Lied,''  and  the 
"  Hilden  Bach,"  or  Book  of  Heroes,  may  be  easily  scanned  while 
travelling  in  Denmark,  since  the  scenery  is  not  specially  attractive.  It 
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is  not,  indeed,  unlike  ordinary  English  scenery,  with  undulating 
slopes,  fertile  meadows,  and  waving  comOelds  everywhere  meeting 
the  eye. 

Denmark  is  about  300  miles  long  by  100  broad,  and,  excepting  its 
singular  and  almost  amphibious  neighbour,  Holland,  is  the. lowest 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  North  Germany.  It  does  not  boast  of  any 
laige  rivers,  but  it  makes  the  most  of  what  it  has ;  and  by  .means  of 
a  canal  united  to  the  Eider — ^its  most  respectable  stream — connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean. 

But  what  axe  those  gigantic  heaps  on  the  western  coast  ?  They  are 
"the  Dunes''  or  sand-hills,  some  of  them  200  feet  high,  whidi,  by 
the  combined  action  of  wind  and  sea  on  a  sandy  soil,  are  constantly 
travelling  inwards,  and  not  unfrequently  bmying  beneath  their  hope^ 
less  ruins  the  villagers,  who,  like  the  Neapolitans  on  Vesuvius,  build 
on  their  treacherous  slopes.  And  what  are  those  ramparts  yonder  ? 
They  are  not  fortifications,  but  ''ring  dykes,"  often  twenty  feet 
above  hi^-water  mark,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  broad,  and  are 
meant  to  protect  from  the  ocean  the  marshes  or  pasture  grounds 
where  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  are  prepared  for  foreign 
as  weU  as  home  consumption. 

Yonder  we  see  a  stork  feeding  beside  the  reapers.  The  Danes  are 
very  fond  of  these  birds,  and  build  nests  for  them  on  their  houses, 
which  they  deem  it  lucky  to  have  occupied.  On  no  account  would 
they  kill  a  stork,  regarding  the  long-legged  creatures,  if  not  exactly 
Bacred — as  do  the  Egyptians  among  whom  they  winter — ^yet  as  birds 
of  good  omen.  At  Hamburg  the  appearance  of  the  first  stork  that 
is  seen  returning  after  the  southern  migration  is  officially  announced 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  Danes  are  frugal,  thrifty,  and  "  given  to  hospitaUty."  If  you 
enter  one  of  their  houses  you  will  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  They  are 
mosUy  built  of  one  storey,  with  five  or  six  rooms  opening  into  each 
other.  In  the  common  or  living  room,  you  will  usually  see  in  the 
afternoon  spinning  going  forward,  the  mistress,  with  her  maidens 
sitting  around  her,  deftly  using  fingers  and  feet,  suggesting  Solomon's 
exquisite  picture,  "  She  layeth  her  hands  on  the  spindle,  and  her 
fingers  hold  the  distaff.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  The  Danish  villagers 
grow,  manufacture,  and  dye,  nearly  all  they  consume  and  wear. 
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While  staying  with  afriend  wehad  the  good  fortune  toseeaviUage 
wedding.  It  was  quaintly  curious.  The  hsidegroomy  dad  in  a  blue 
smock,  with  two  companions  similarly  attired,  was  followed  from  his 
home  hy  the  hride,  with  two  or  three  attendant  damfie1«>  who  was  dad 
in  bladt.  Marriage,  if  not  a  mournful,  is  a  very  serious  afbir  among 
them,  and  the  Danish  girla  clothe  themselves  in  a  colour  fitting  its 
solemnity.  They  first  repaired  to  the  nunister's  house,  to  complete 
their  toilet  and  compose  their  minds,  and  then  walked  in  order  to 
the  kirk.  The  service,  which  occupied  half  an  hour,  hegan  by  the 
precentor,  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  singing  a  long  hymn,  which  was 
nearly  a  solo,  and  then  reading  from  the  service-hook.  Plresently  the 
bridegroom  walked  from  his  seat  to  the  altar,  depositing  thereon  a  coin ; 
on  his  return  the  bride  did  the  same.  At  length,  the  minister,  who 
had  been  all  the  time  visible  in  the  vestry,  came  out  and  read  other 
portions,  on  which  the  happy  pair,  this  time  together,  repaired  again 
to  the  altar,  and  after  suitable  questions  and  answers,  were  of  twain 
legally  made  one.  The  ring  is  given,  not  at  the  marriage,  but  at  the 
betrothal,  at  which  each  accepts  the  sjrmbol  from  the  other  and 
wears  it;  a  guarautee  this  against  flirtation,  or  a  method  for  its  just 
exposure  shoidd  it  unhappily  occur. 

The  religion  of  Denmark  is  to  a  lai^  extent,  it  may  be  feared,  cold 
formality.  Though  bearing  a  noble  name,  substantially  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  Lutheranism  fails  to  touch  the  hearts  or  stir  the  souls  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Government  interference  chills  everything: 
it  holds  the  reins  with  a  tight  hand,  prescribing  even  the  texts  from 
which  the  ministers  shall  preach — ^four  texts  being  given  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  year,  from  one  of  which  the  sermon  mutt  be  preached 
— and  requiring  a  statement  of  all  that  is  done  in  each  parish  of  the 
land. 

The  salaries  of  the  bishops,  of  whom  there  are  seven  in  Denmark 
proper,  and  one  for  each  of  the  duchies,  is  about  £500  a  year ;  one- 
fifth  of  this  sum  is  the  average  salary  of  the  clergy. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  I  complied  with  the  request  of  a  young 
Danish  friend,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  to  give  a  shoit 
address  in  her  father^s  church,  his  consent  having  first  been  obtained. 
This  took  place  before  the  regular  Sabbath  morning  service,  and  my 
young  friend  translated  sentence  by  sentence  to  the  assembled  rostics. 
It  was  an  interesting  service,  but  I  found  afterwards  was  deemed 
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irr^Iar  by  the  Bishop,  whose  reprimand  my  friend  had  to  bear. 

Mach  mighty  of  course,  be  said  of  the  Belts  and  islands  of  Copenhagen, 

its  university,  and  the  wonderful  works  of  Thorwaldsen ;  of  education, 

commerce,  and  trade,  but  of  these  space  forbids  me  at  present  to 

^Tite.     Among  their  proverbs  the  Danes  have  one  which  says, 

''Everything  should  be  done  with  measure,"  the  illustration  being  a 

tailor  beating  his  wife  with  the  yard  length. 

JosiAH  YlNEY. 


II. 

A  GRAVE  diminution  of  the  welcome  accorded  to  this  great  work 
arises  from  certain  changes  which,  since  the  publication  of  the  price- 
less English  classic  called  the  Authorised  Version,  have  been 
necessitated  in  what  is  called  the  "  Greek  Text." 

SondayHSchool  children  now  know  that  the  manuscripts  from  which 
the  current  Greek  Testaments  were  edited  are  of  very  various  date  and 
value ;  and  that  in  many  cases  of  small,  and  even  of  grave  moment, 
these  do  unquestionably  differ  from  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps,  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  editors  of  the  printed  text  have  endeavoured 
to  arrive  conscientiously  at  what  they  believe  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  original  autographs  of  the  apostles.  Now  the 
"  Received  Greek  Text,"  which  closely  corresponds  with  that  which 
was  followed  by  our  translators  in  the  year  1611,  represents  in  the 
main  one  large  group  of  MSS.,  which  took  their  origin  in  Antioch, 
were  copied  at  Constantinople,  and  diffused  through  the  Greek  Empire 
and  Europe.  During  the  last  two  hundred  years,  other  groups  of 
MSS.,  of  by  no  means  the  same  numerical  extent,  yet  of  demonstrably 
greater  antiquity,  have  been  brought  to  light,  MSS.  written  in  capital 
letters,  on  different  kinds  of  material,  and  revealing  a  form  of  the 
text  with  which  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  were 
familiar.  These  precious  documents,  emanating  from  Alexandria  and 
from  the  West,  differ  among  themselves,  and  differ  from  the  "  Beceived 
Text "  in  cases  of  interest  and  importance.  The  various  methods  by 
which  critics  have  endeavoured  to  appraise  the  value  of  these  fresh 
though  ancient  authorities,  to  correct  them  by  known  quotations  from 

2  B 
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contemporary  writers,  and  by  ancient  translations  into  Latin,  Arme- 
nian, Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  have  acquired  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  many  of  the  conclusions  of  this  science  seem  at  length  to  be 
satisfactory,  if  not  final.  The  Revision  Committee  have  not  only  been 
in  possession  of  enormous  material  collected  by  previous  editors,  but 
they  have  had  in  their  own  body  several  scholars  who,  by  lifelong 
research,  have  earned  every  claim  to  form  independent  opinions  on 
the  intricate  problems  that  present  themselves.  The  modification5  of 
Greek  Text  thus  effected,  whether  they  please  our  taste  and  gratify 
our  associations,  or  the  reverse,  have  nevertheless  the  most  serious 
claim  on  our  attention,  as  showing  us  a  close  approximation  to  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  this  is  embodied  in  the  ipnssima  vttha 
of  the  sacred  writers. 

Many  of  these  alterations  consist  in  the  omission  of  words,  claiise>, 
verses,  and,  in  two  or  thr^  instances,  of  paragraphs,  which  can  now  be 
shown  to  have  been  foisted  into  the  text  by  later  hands.  Thus  tbe 
doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  disappears  from  Matt.  vi.  1 4 ;  the  pbras«s 
"spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet"  (Mark  xiii.  14),  and  "Joseph 
and  his  mother  "  (Luke  ii.  43)  were  probably  innocent  glosses  written 
on  the  margin  of  some  one  MS.,  which,  from  this  source,  had  crept  into 
the  text.  Short  passages  have  been  expunged  which  were  continua- 
tions of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament — e,g.y  Luke  iv.  18.  The 
narratives  of  the  Grosj)els  are  often  filled  up  from  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  other  Grospels,  as,  e.g,^  Luke  v.  39,  cf.  Matt  ix.  N. 
Occasionally  we  lose  a  most  glorious  verse,  as  in  Luke  ix.  55,  for 
which,  however,  no  adequate  authority  can  be  alleged.  Consult 
margin  here  and  in  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  The  almost  mythic  &nd 
magic  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  angel  in  giving  healing 
faculty  to  the  waters  of  Siloam  can  show  no  ancient  authoritr  for 
it,  and  is  thus  expunged  from  John  v.  4.  The  commencement  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  John,  detailing  the  interview  between  onr 
Lord  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  is  printed  in  brackets  ^ 
exceedingly  doubtful  both  as  to  place  and  text.  A  remarkable 
omission  will  be  observed  between  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  The  true 
text  had  been  enlarged  in  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  and  is  now  reduced  to  it^ 
original  form.  The  conversation  between  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  is  curtailed  by  the  omission  in  Acts  viii.  37  of  a  pious  ^<!^ 
which  had  been  copied  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  and  can  tberpfw^ 
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no  longer  be  used  for  controversial  purpose.     In  Acts  ix.  20,  an 

explanatory  but  really  unnecessary  clause  disappears.     Two  references 

to  conscientious  or  ceremonial  '*  fasting  **  are  omitted :    Mark  ix.  29, 

where  the  Lord  simply  enjoined  pitiyer  upon  His  apostles    as  the 

condition  of  miraculous  energy ;  and  in  Acts  x.  30,  where  Cornelius 

recounts  his  experiences.     An  explanation  gathered  from  Acts  xv.  1 

was  by  some  early  copyist  reintroduced  in  v.  24,  but  now  is  dismissed 

from  the  text.     The  whole  v.  7  of  Acts  xxiv.  has  been  made  up  out 

of  the  previous  narrative  by  a  later  copyist,  and  though  preserved 

in  the  margin  as  of  secondary  value,  will  no  longer  be  read  in  the 

text.    A  similar  clause.  Acts  xxviii.  29,  will  be  only  henceforth  found 

in  the  margin.   A  theological  nicety  will  be  no  longer  founded  on  the 

contrast  between  "  unto  all  and  upon  aU  them  that  believe,"  in  Rom. 

iii.  22,  for  the  and  upon  aU  is  declared  to  be  of  secondary  value.     In 

like  manner,  the  theological  or  rather,  the  logical  alternative  of  Itom. 

xi.  6  is  expunged  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  we  simply 

read,  **  If  it  be  of  grace  it  is  no  more  of  wq^ks,  otherwise  grace  is  no 

moro  grace.''    The  apostolic  benediction  appended  to  the  Epistle  to 

Romans  has  disappeared  between  chapter  xvi.  24,  and  has  reappeared 

between  20th  and  2lRt  verses,  a  change  from  which  some  interesting 

conclusions  may  be  draw^n. 

In  the  omission  of  part  of  Phil.  iv.  16,  more  of  the  kindly  advice 
and  ethical  guidance  of  a  friend  appoai-s  than  of  the  dictation  of  an 
ecclesia.stical  authority.  The  Revisers  read  "  whoreunto  we  have 
already  attained,  by  that  same  rule,  let  us  walk." 

The  celebrated  text,  *^  God' was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  to  determine 
which  such  diligent  efforts  have  been  made,  is  now  necessarily  altered 
to ''  He  who  was  manifested,"  etc.  The  later  glosses  have  been  placed 
in  the  margin.  Not  to  give  any  other  abbreviations  of  the  text,  we 
need  scarcely  romind  the  reader  that,  of  course,  in  1  John  v.  7  the 
reference  to  "three  heavenly  witnesses,"  a  passage  for  which  no 
ancient  authority  whatever  can  be  alleged,  is  expunged. 

The  omissions  which  we  have  cited  will  be  reluctantly  acceded  to 
by  some,  yet  surely  all  honest  students  of  Scripture  would  prefer 
to  have  the  words  of  apostles  rather  than  those  of  some  unknown 
and  pious  copyists  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  innocently  thought  they 
could  thus  exphiin  or  defend  the  Biblical  ideas. 
But  our  Revisers  have  embodied  critical  modifications  and  addi- 
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TI0N8  to  the  text  which  o<!casionally  throw  new  and  unlooked-for  li^t 
upon  the  sacred  Word.  With  some  of  the  more  remaikable  illostn^ 
tions  of  these  changes  we  will  conclude  the  present  paper,  reserving 
to  another  occasion  changes  which  have  heen  made  in  traDslation  of 
universally  admitted  readings. 

Take,  for  instance,  Matt.  vii.  29 :  a  single  word  which  copyistB  left 
out  has  heen  restored,  and  a  new  touch  is  given  to  the  whole  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  ''He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  not  as 
THEIR  (for  *  the ')  Scribes.'* 

The  alteration  of  a  single  letter  in  Mark  vii.  19  has  thrown  a 
beam  of  light  on  a  dark  passage.  The  Eevisers  read:  "2%w  Ht 
taidf  making  all  meats  clean;"  thus  instead  of  the  unneoessaiy 
and  very  dubious  phjrsiological  reference  to  the  action  of  the  inner 
economy  as  ''  purging  all  meats,"  the  Lord  breaks  through  the  harden- 
some  and  overloaded  Levitical  and  rabbinical  rubric  by  a  ^iritoal 
principle. 

The  final  decision  of.  great  critics  has  at  length  detennined  the 
superior  reading  of  Matt.  xix.  17 — ^where  our  Lord  is  interr<^ting 
the  rich  young,  ruler — ^to  have  been,  not  "  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ? 
none  is  good  save  One,  even  God  " ;  but  "  Why  askest  thou  Me  con- 
cerning that  which  is  good  ?     One  there  is  who  is  good." 

Some  interesting  additions  are  here  and  there,  if  not  brought  into 
the  text,  placed  in  the  margin.     See  especially  Matthew  xxvii.  49, 
where  it  appears  that  some  ancient  authorities  make  Matthew  sustain 
the  narrative,  given  otherwise  by  John  only,  of  the  piercing  of  the 
Saviour^s  side.     In  Mark  iu.  30  a  momentous  change  is  made  by  the 
substitution  of  "  eternal  sin  "  for  "  eternal  damnation,"  for  it  intro- 
duces a  profoundly  ethical  principle  in  the  place  of  what  seems  Hke 
the  utterance  of  an  arbitrarily  inflicted  doom.     One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous  alterations  of  text  is  that  of  a  single  letter  in  Luke  ii.  Ht 
which  brings  the  angels*  song  into  harmony  with  the  long-known  ren~ 
deringof  the  Vulgate,  but  which  the  Revisers  have,  we  think  dumsiljt 
translated,  *'  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased^ 
In  Luke  vii.  1 1  greater  chronological  elasticity  is  introduced  by  the 
change  of  a  single  letter,  which  demands  the  translation  **  soon  after 
wards,"  instead  of   "  on  the  next  day."     In  Luke  viii.  3,  by  an 
alteration  of  "  him  "  into  «*  them,"  we  see  that  the  generosity  of  the 
female  followers  of  the  Lord  was  poured  into  a  common  stock.    A 
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remarkable  improvement  occurs  by  a  similap  but  minute  modification 
in  the  account  of  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  which  now  reads, 
Luke  xvi.  9  :  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  Matnmon 
of  unrighteousness,  that  when  it  shall  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
et<>mal  tabernacles."  In  Luke  xxiv.  18,  the  alteration  of  text  and 
punctuation  introduces  the  following  remarkable  touch:  "What 
communications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  with  another  as  ye  walk  ? 
And  they  stood  still  looking  sad."  The  inversion  of  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words  in  John  xvi.  24  makes  the  Divine  gift,  rather  than 
the  disciples'  prayer,  to  be  made  "  in  the  name  "  of  Christ.  In  John 
xix.  3,  an  additional  clause  gives  fresh  vividness  to  the  mournful 
scene  of  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  Divine  Lord. 

In  Acts  ix.  31,  the  alteration  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  gives 
a  unique  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  word  church  to  a 
district  of  country — strictly  speaking,  "the  Church  throughout  all 
Judiea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria."  The  omission  of  the  "not"  in 
Romans  iv,  17  has  demanded  a  corresponding  turn  to  the  whole 
i^ntence  well  worth  close  study. 

We  cannot,  with  many  others,  feel  confidence  in  the  change  from 
the  imperative  to  the  subjunctive  mood  in  Komans  v.  1,  which  our 
Revisers  read,  "  Let  us  have  peace  with  God."  The  long  and  short 
letters  are  often  interchanged  in  the  old  MSS.,  and  the  change  of 
thought  in  this  instance  is  due,  we  think,  to  a  mistake,  rather  than  an 
accuracy,  of  one  of  the  earliest  authorities  ;  nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  word  "  powers  "  in  Romans  viii. 
39  can  represent  the  original  text.  The  rhythn^  and  the  order  of 
thought  of  the  magnificent  sentence  are  both  dislocated  by  the  change. 

In  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  the  addition  of  a  great  word  is  startling  and  im- 
pressive !  "  The  simplicity  and  the  purity  that  is  towards  Christ," 
takes,  in  virtue  purely  of  text  alteration,  the  place  of  "  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ." 

Fresh  force  is  given  to  1  John  v.  16  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  Mdeth,*^  so  qualifying  and  expressing  fully  what  was  only  implicitly 
stated  in  the  common  text.  An  alteration  of  text,  Heb.  iv.  2,  leads 
to  the  translation  :  "  The  word  of  hearing  did  not  profit  them  because 
they  were  not  united  by  faith  with  them  that  heard." 

We  thus  see  that  some  of  the  most  aggressive  changes,  both  in 
the  way  of  omission,  addition,  and  modification,  have  been  the  result 
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of  the  knowledge  of  the  genuine  text,  which  modem  scholarehip  has 
reduced  to  a  demonstrable  form,  and  which  our  Kevisers  could  not 
have  neglected.  There  may  be,  and  are,  some  hundreds  of  minute 
changes  due  to  the  same  cause,  which  now  and  then  disturb  old 
associations,  but  which  will  in  all  probability  soon  acquire  new  ones. 
In  another  paper  we  will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  distinct  and 
obvious  improvements,  the  suggestions  of  new  thought,  and  the 
removal  of  unquestionable  blemishes  which  had  crept  into  the  noble 
version  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  H.  B.  B. 


A  HOSTILE  critic  was  once  enlarging  with  great  energy  on  the  groes 
corruption  of  the  American  public  service,  in  conversation  with  a 
celebrated  English  statesman,  and  was  prophesying  very  confidently 
that  it  would  issue  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  statesman 
listened  to  the  terrible  tale  of  ofiicial  and  judicial  corruption  which 
his  interlocutor  expounded,  and  then  dryly  answered,  ''  It  is  all  very 
true  and  very  disgraceful,  but  I  dare  say  they  will  manage  to  muddle 
through  somehow."  He  had  too  much  faith  in  the  inherent  vitality 
of  the  Union  to  believe  that  wirepullers  and  lobbyists,  and  venal 
Senators  and  Congress-men  could  destroy  it ;  and  perhaps  too  sound  a 
)uiowledge  of  the  strong  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  to  allow  him  to  doubt  that,  when 
things  came  to  the  worst,  they  would  find  a  very  straight  way  to  a 
radical  cure.  It  is  some  years  since  the  conversation  took  place,  and 
the  Americans  have  justified  the  prevision.  They  have  muddled 
through  somehow,  not  without  very  sore  strain  on  their  political 
system  during  the  scandals  which  have  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on 
General  Grant's  administration;  and  now,  things  having  reached 
their  worst,  they  are  stirring  themselves  in  earnest  to  cleanse  their 
Augean  stable,  and  to  carry  through  their  whole  public  service  a 
radical  reform.  Every  noble  cause  has  its  martyr,  and  the  martyr's 
sufiering  seals  its  triumph.  The  President,  however  this  terrible 
crime  which  has  so  deeply  stirred  the  whole  civilised  world  may  isBae, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  martyr  of  the  reformation  of  the  public  serrioe^ 
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and  his  suffering  and  sacrifice  will  lend  the  moral  impetus  which  was 
wi^nting  to  carry  through  the  movement  to  triumphant  success. 

It  has  long  heen  a  marvel  to  European  politicians  how  the 
Americans  could  endure  so  tamely  a  system  of  administration  which 
throws  such  predominating  influence  into  the  hands  of  selfish  and 
grasping  adventurers,  and  makes  politics,  in  the  hands  of  professional 
politicians,  the  most  paying  of  all  trades,  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
The  revelations  which  have  come  to  light  of  late  years  as  to  the 
secrets  of  municipal  management  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  as  to  far  graver  matters  of  puhlic  policy,  are  to  us  Englishmen 
simply  astounding.     Shut  up  with  such  a  state  of  things  in  our  little 
island,  with  our  crowded  population,  where  corruption  in  the  judi- 
cial or  public  service  would  be  felt  at  once  disastrously  through  the 
whole  social  system,  we  could  not  live  on  from  year  to  year.     But 
America  is  so  vast,  and  the  resources  of  the  United  States  are 
piuctically  so  boundless,  that  the  people  and  the  (Government  can 
aflford  to  go  on  to  a  large  extent  in  their  separate  ways,  and  to  do 
what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes  without  check  or  hindrance.     The 
great  mass  of  the  people  only  asks  Government  to  let  them  alone. 
They  have  plenty  to  occupy  their  hands  and  their  thoughts ;  and  pro- 
vided they  are  not  directly  touched  by  it,  they  let  the  politicians 
manage  their  matters  pretty  much  as  they  please.     The  modern 
American  recurs  very  much  to  the  principle  of  social  order  which  was 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  his  German  forefathers,  as  a  keen  observer 
described  it,  Colunt  diacreti  ac  diversi,  ut  fona^  ut  campus,  ut  nemus 
placuit.     The  settler  plants  himself  on  his  farm,  and  the  merchant 
manages  his  business,  in  a  spirit  of  fearless  independence,  which  is 
due  partly  to  the  habit  of  the  race,  and  partly  to  the  sense  of  the 
vjkstness  of  the  country,  in  which  there  is  ample  room  for  every  one 
to  move  freely,  and  a  ready  means  of  retrieving  disa-stcr  and  repairing 
loss.    The  American  is  self-sufficing  and  sanguine  just  because  he 
has  his  young  strength  in  him,  as  the  Englishman  had  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth ;  while  he  has  a  great  world  round  him  which  w^ill  certainly 
honour  the  drafts  of  his  industry  and  make  his  bread  at  any  rate 
sure.     So  the  average  American  works  away  at  his  farm  or  his 
business,  and  troubles  himself  very  little  about  the  details  of  his 
municipal  or  political  administration.     He  votes  with  his  party,  and 
i«  full  of  enthusiasm  while  the  contest  rages,  but  when  it  i»  over  he 
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leaves  the  professed  politicians  to  manage  the  rest.  And  if  it  k 
brought  home  to  him  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  squandered, 
muddled  away  or  worse,  by  the  government  of  his  city  or  state,  he 
bethinks  himself  that  city  or  state  are  rich  enough  to  bear  it,  and 
that  he  has  better  work  for  his  time  and  strength  than  trcmbliog 
himself  to  right  it,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  notorious  and  outrageoos 
to  be  endured. 

The  unique  feature  in  the  position  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  that  they  dwell  alone  in  a  vast  continent  without  a  rival  or 
a  foe  that  can  inspire  them  with  a  moment's  dread.  They  dwell 
alone  in  the  midst  of  th^  land.  The  English  on  the  one  side,  IhB 
Mexicans  on  the  other,  are  only  too  thankful  to  cultivate  peacefal 
relations  with  their  powerful  and  masterful  neighbour;  and  they 
bring  no  such  check  to  bear  on  the  policy  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Union,  as  would  have  been  afforded  by  the  Latin  Empire  in 
Mexico  if  it  had  established  itself  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  ''  the  stars 
and  bars,"  if  the  flag  had  won  its  independence  on  the  other.  And  this 
unique  position  is  one  of  high  advantage,  as  the  Republican  states- 
men know  perfectly  well.  It  saves  them  the  expense,  the  demoralidir 
tion,  and  the  danger  of  a  standing  army* and  a  costly  diplomacy,  and 
all  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  harass  and  weaken  the  European 
States.  It  was  the  resolution  that  this  system  of  standing  armies 
and  diplomatic  rivalries  should  never  establish  itself  on  the  American 
continent^  which  nerved  the  North  to  flght  out  to  the  bitter  end  their 
great  antinaecession  war.  But  while  the  position  is  one  of  high  and 
unique  advantage,  it  is  one  which  is  charged  with  grave  dangers  and 
mischiefs,  which  it  would  be  well  if  thoughtful  Americans  kept  more 
clearly  in  sight.  A  man  who  lives  among  his  equals  has  a  perpetual 
stimulus  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him.  He  cannot  afford  to 
let  weeds  grow  on  his  farm  or  in  his  soul.  He  has  those  around  him 
who  watch  him  keenly  and  are  ever  ready  to  profit  by  his  halting; 
he  must  use  all  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  avoid  mistakes  and 
faults,  if  he  is  to  keep  his  place  in  the  race  with  his  equals,  and  hold 
his  own  in  the  strife.  In  this  matter  of  judicial  and  political  cor- 
ruption, for  instance,  a  European  State  would  not  dare  to  be  as  care- 
less about  it  as  are»  or  rather  have  been,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  subtract  so  much  from  her  eflecdre 
strength  in  her  competition  with  her  equaLs  around  her,  that  she 
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would  simply  be  compelled  to  reform  it  under  penalty  of  extinction. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelling  securely,  with  no  rivals 
near  them,  are  tempted  to  say,  "  It  does  not  much  matter,  let  the 
politicians  play  their  game  and  make  their  profits ;  we  can  afford  them 
their  spoil,  and  if  they  become  too  outrageous  we  can  soon  put  our  heel 
upon  them,  and  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  easily  foi^t."  And 
so  lustrum  after  lustrum  the  thing  has  been  tolerated.     The  appoint- 
ments  to  the  public  service  have  been  the  acknowledged  prey  of  the 
leaders  of  the  victorious  party,  and  the  State  has  suffered  grievous 
shame,  and  harm,  and  loss.     There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  for  it 
from  any  lofty  moral  or  political  point  of  view.     It  is  about  the  very 
worst  principle  of  appointment  which  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
The  only  people  who  profit  by  it  are  the  political  knaves  whom  it 
tends  to  manufacture  wholesale.     President  after  President  has  re- 
cognised in  principle  the  vicious  character  of  the  system,  but  as  all 
the  active  politicians  were  deeply  interested  in  supporting  it,  nothing 
has  been  done.     But  meanwhile  an  earnest  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  has  been  forming  on  the  subject,  which  at  each  succeeding 
election  has  made  its  voice  more  emphatically  heard.     The  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  though  they  live  practically  alone  on  their  great 
continent,  are  continually  brought  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
the  European  nations,  and  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised 
world.     By  that  opinion  their  system  has  long  been  sternly  con- 
demned.    For  some  time  past,  the  moral  judgment  of  their  own 
people  has  condemned  it  too.     Everybody  felt  that  it  was  doomed, 
yet  who  was  to  strike  the  blow  ?     The  able,  upright,  resolute  man 
who  now  occupies  the  President's  chair,  seems  to  have  heard  the  call 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  *  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  installed, 
he  showed  very  plainly  that  he  meant  not  only  to  talk,  but  to  do.  He 
broke  through  at  once  the  sacred  tradition  of  corruption,  refused  to 
lend  himself  to  the  partition  of  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  threw  the 
disappointed  wirepullers    of    his  party    into  a    perfect   frenzy  of 
rage  and  hate.     That  fury  found  vent  in  his  attempted  murder. 
We  do  not   for  an  instant   mean    even    to    insinuate    that    the 
leaders  of  the    "stalwart    party,"    as    the   party   of  corruption  is 
called,  had  anjrthing  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with  the  assassina- 
tion; but  we  do  say  emphatically   that  the  kind  of   fury  which 
the  whole  party  has  cherished  and  expressed  against  the  President,  is 
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the  spirit  out  of  which  murder  naturally  springs.    The  attempted 
murder  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  ptfty  is 
animated.    It  is  the  vengeance  of  a  placeman,  infuriated  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  selfish  schemes,  on  the  man  whose  courage  and 
uprightness  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  system  by  which  he  and 
his  fellow-harpies  live.    He  makes  no  concealment  of  his  motives. 
The  President  had  strength  and  courage  to  put  an  end  to  the  vicious 
system  from  which  he  hoped  for  a  fat  appointment ;  therefore  the 
President  must  be  slain.    It  is  almost  by  a  miracle  that  the  attempt 
was  not  instantly  fatal.    For  some  days  the  President's  life  hung  by 
a  hair.     If  he  should  recover,  as  there  now  seems  good  reason  fur 
hoping  that  he  will,  he  will  still  be  regarded  as  the  martyr  of  his 
noble  attempt  to  purify  the  public  service  of  his  country,  and  the 
cause  will  now  have  a  kind  of  sacredness  about  it  which  will  carry 
it  on  to  rapid  and  complete  success.     For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  people,  when  they  once  are  thoroughly  stirred 
to  take  in  hand  the  evi\&  which  they  are  too  ready  to  tolerate,  is 
always  sound  and  healthy,  and  expressed  with  an  emphasis  which  the 
ring  of  professional  politicians  perfectly  well  understands,  and  might 
as  well  try  to  resist  as  the  set  of  the  tides.    From  time  to  time  that 
public  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  does  not  trouble 
itself  much  about  practical-  politics,  makes  itself  heard  at  critical 
moments ;  and  its  voice  is  final.     We  believe  that  in  this  case  it  will 
express  itself  with  a  vigour  and  unanimity  which  will  carry  all  before 
it ;  and  so  this  dastardly  crime  which  it  was  hoped  would  quench  :i 
great  movement  of  reform  in  the  blood  of  its  author,  will  be  the  means 
under  the  hand  of  God  of  carrying  it  on  not  only  to  a  complete,  but 
to  a  triumphant  success. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  matter,  which  is  not  in  any  %Tay 
connected  with  American  politics,  which  has  just  now  peculiar 
gravity,  and  opens  a  very  anxious  outlook  on  the  future.  It  is  a  wr}* 
sad  and  ominous  sign  of  the  extent  to  which  this  epidemic  of  assoi^^i' 
nation  is  spreading,  and  it  suggests  some  grave  consideration  as  to  the 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  the  politics  of  the  world  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  We  say  the  immediate  future,  for  these  epidemics  of 
crime  are  happily  transitory ;  there  is  no  fear  that  assassination  will 
become  a  recognised  and  prominent  factor  in  the  political  manage- 
ment of  mankind.     But  for  the  present  the  vision  is  an  anxious  one. 
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Great  crimes  like  this  are  to  a  certain  extent  citching,  and  they 
suggest  to  wicked,  cruel,  and  reckless  men,  and  their  name  unhappily 
is  XiO^on,  how  easily  they  may  put  their  hands  upon  the  springs 
which  move  the  world.  It  is  with  a  kind  of  startled  surprise  that  the 
citizens  of  free  States  discover  through  such  a  crime  as  this,  that  the 
President  of  a  Bepuhlic,  the  elect  of  a  great  nation,  a  man  with  no 
personal  enemies,  and  absolutely  guiltless  of  oppression,  is  no  safer 
from  the  assassin's  bullet  than  the  heir  of  a  hoary  despotism,  which 
would  wither,  if  curses  could  blast,  under  the  anathema  of  a 
miserable  and  desperate  people.  In  truth,  great  leaders,  as  of  old, 
must  be  content  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  as  they  go  forth 
on  their  mission  of  helping  onward  and  upward  the  progress  of  man- 
kind ;  happy  if  their  lives  are  emperilled  in  the  effort  to  purify  and 
uplift,  rather  than  to  oppress  and  torment  their  fellows.  General 
Garfield  will  live,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  lead  the  movement  which  he 
has  so  nobly  inaugurated  to  its  final  triumph  ;  had  he  fallen,  it  would 
but  have  furnished  another  illustrious  instance  of  the  cost  at  which, 
in  a*world  like  this,  all  the  noblest  work  is  mostly  done. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


**fb]lt  fassing  of  ^tl\m.^^ 

As  bird  of  calm  poised  high  on  outstretched  wing 

Upon  the  ether  thick  with  angry  spray 

And  black  with  storm,  he  faced  the  dawning  day 

Presaging  sunrise ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  sing, 

Amid  the  pulses  of  the  hurricane, 

Of  righteousness  and  peace  the  eternal  reign.; 

Till  ever  and  anon  the  jubilant  ring 

Of  that  heraldic  voice  filled  half  the  world. 

He  from  high  vantage  hailed  the  unrisen  sun. 

Beheld  "  the  raven  wings  of  darkness  "  furled  ; 

Nor  could  he  hush  his  joy  for  victory  won. 

Right  on  and  through  the  storm,  our  bird  of  Jove, 

With  olive-leaf  in  mouth,  has  passed  to  brood 

In  summer  seas,  and  live  on  heavenly  food 

Amid  the  throng  of  those  who  greatly  love.  E. 
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German  Life  and  Literature,  in  a  Series  of  Biographical  Stvdiei. 
By  Alexander  Hay  Japp,  LL.D.,  etc.  (Marshall,  Japp,  ajxd  Go.) 

Lctbour  and  Victory :  A  Book  of  BocamfipUs  for  those  who  would  Leam, 
By  Alexander  Hay  Japp,  LL.D.,etc.  (Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co.) 

The  two  volumes  before  us  present  in  most  attractive  form  the 
careful  work  which  Dr.  Japp,  either  under  his  own  name,  under 
that  of  a  well-known  pseudonym,  or  anonymously,  has  contributed 
during  many  years  to  divers  organs  of  contemporary  joumalifim. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  biographical  studies,  which  reveal 
in  striking  form  the  tendencies  of  thought,  or  the  principles  of  ser- 
vice, on  which  the  author  has  much  to  say.  He  has  a  genuine  bio- 
graphical insight,  and  while  he  tells  a  story  rapidly  and  well,  and 
draws  a  portrait  with  vivid  pencil,  the  character  with  which  he  is 
occupied  so  entirely  absorbs  him  that  the  reader  derives  an  almort 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  part  which  the  said  personage  played 
in  the  world.  His  insight  sometimes,  carries  him  a  step  too  far,  and 
he  is  60  convinced  of  the  activity  of  certain  tendencies  of  thought,  or 
the  pressure  of  certain  forces  in  modern  society  or  culture,  or  of  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  these  forces  to  have  collided  in  the  experi- 
ence of  some  individuals,  that  certain  of  his  "  characters  "  seem  too 
much  to  resemble  incarnations  of  tendencies,  and  to  be  the  sport  and 
play  of  the  said  intellectual  forces.  This  has  struck  us  a  good  deal 
in  the  portraiture  of  Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and 
in  part  of  his  examination  of  the  work  done  by  Groethe.  Dr.  J^p 
reveals  not  only  a  profound  study  of  the  life-work  of  these  celebrated 
German  writers,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  extensive  literature 
whic]i  the  attempt  to  understand  and  appraise  it  has  elicited,  but  a 
fine  faculty  of  criticism  on  his  own  account.  We  wish  he  had  given 
more  direct  specimens  of  the  power  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  otherb. 
So  much  is  said  ahotU  them  and  their  character,  and  the  part  they 
took  in  the  evolution  of  modem  thought,  that  the  reader  who  takes 
the  v6lume  up  to  learn  from  it,  yearns  to  hear  the  voices  of  these 
fathers  and  founders  of  German  letters.  The  story  of  almost  every 
one  of  these  remarkable  men  brings  out  the  enormous  individuality 
and  force  of  character  which  enabled  each  of  them  to  conquer  the  most 
serious  disadvantages,  and  win  knowledge  and  fame  in  spite  of  advent 
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circumstanoes.  They  almost  all  rose  from  a  humble  class,  or  from  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  slowly  won  their  position  of  intellectual  eminence. 
We  rejoice  that  the  paper  on  Groethe  will  do  something  more  to 
demolish  the  Goethe-worship  by  which  many  have  been  deluded; 
and  that  while  admitting  and  illustrating  his  colossal  intellectual 
frame,  the  felicity  of  his  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his 
dramatic  genius,  it  has  unveiled  the  ghastly  egotism  and  heartless 
cynicism  of  the  man.  The  second  volume  is  filled  by  a  charming  series 
of  portraits  of  earnest  workers  in  many  fields.  Sir  James  Outram, 
Bishop  Selwyn,  William  Ellis,  Thomas  Edward  the  naturalist,  Sir 
James  Simpson,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  among  others,  come  up  for  biographi- 
cal survey.  The  Christian  mLssionary,  the  self-taught  explorer,  the 
scientific  discoverer,  the  heroic  warrior  and  statesman,  the  high- 
minded  merchant-prince,  and  the  Scotch  probationer  of  noble  but 
unfinished  life,  pass  here  before  us  in  interesting  succession,  and 
present  fine  examples  to  our  young  men. 

The  PidpU  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell.  The  Boole  of 
N'umbers.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A. 
Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham, 
LL-B.,  M.A.  Homilies  by  Professor  Binnie,  D.B.,  Rev.  E. 
S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A. 
One  volume. 

TJm  Book  of  Joshua.  Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A., 
Principal  of  ■  University  College,  Durham.  Exposition  and 
Homiletics  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  Homilies  by  Dr.  de 
Pressense,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridoe,  LL.B.     One  volume. 

Judges.  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C. 
Hbrvey,  D.D.  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  W. 
F.  Adeney,  M.A.     One  volume.     (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 

These  three  volumes  of  the  "  Pulpit  Commentary "  will  prove  of 
considerable  service  to  those  preachers  and  teachers  whose  minds 
have  been  agitated  by  the  recent  controversies,  which  have  been  raised 
north  of  the  Tweed,  touching  the  date,  authorship,  consistency,  and 
moral  value  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  literature.  The  highly  competent 
writers  and  expoBLtors,  who  have  handled  these  difficult  books,  are 
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abundantly  aware  of  the  force  of  certain  modem  assaults.  '  Aigaments 
have  been  advanced  by  some  scholars  with  angry  imputation  on 
orthodox  divines  of  the  dishonest  concealment  of  difficulties,  and  ike 
assumption  on  their  own  part  of  dogmatic  infallibility  and  miraculous 
critical  acumen ;  by  others  with  the  accompaniment  of  inferences 
avowedly  destructive  of  all  Divine  Bevelation  in  the  Old  TeBtameut 
Scriptures ;  and  yet  again  by  others  who  think  that  they  have  supplied 
new  buttresses  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  out  of  the  ruia<i 
of  the  current  beliefs  in  the  historical  validity  of  the  letter  of  tho 
Pentateuch  and  following  books.  The  writers  before  us  do  not 
grapple  with  all  the  questions  that  have  been  raised,  but  several  of 
them  have  done  notable  service  in  the  controversy.  The  great  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  gaps  of  time  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Midianitish  women,  the  perplexities  created  by 
Kuenen  and  Colenso  with  reference  to  the  two  censuses,  and  the  number 
of  fighting  men  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  are  handled  by  Mr.  Whitelaw 
very  judiciously  and  ably,  and  the  textual  commentary  by  Mr. 
Winterbotham,  with  its  special  notes,  does  not  shirk  difficulties  which 
have  been  often  felt.  Some  very  happy  homiletic  use  is  made  of  the 
grander  portions  of  the  sublime  story.  Numerous  proofs  are  given  of 
the  intimacy  of  the  writer  with  Egyptian  lore  and  archives,  and  mudi 
good  and  healthy  homiletic  is  encogitated.  Mr.  Young's  speml 
"  homilies "  on  the  episode  of  Balaam,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  supematmral  event  which  occurred,  are  wise. 

The  sketch  in  the  volume  on  ''  Joshua,"  of  the  history  of  the  nation 
''from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah,"  seems  to  us  out  of  place  and  very 
meagre,  but  the  introductory  treatment  of  the  special  difficulties  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  is  wise  and  sensible.  We  have  noticed  a  remark- 
ably clever  homily  by  Mr.  Glover  on  the  sending  of  the  spies.  The 
conclusion  is  fairly  drawn  from  chapter  xxii.  as  to  the  unity  of 
sanctuary  anl  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  that  we  must,  moreover,  either  re- 
nounce the  historic  accuracy  of  the  narrative  altogether,  or  maintain 
with  it  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  those  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus  upon  which  the  incident  turns.  Dr.  de  Pressens^  has 
drawn  some  admirable  hints  for  sermons  from  the  passage. 

Lord  A.  Hervey's  introduction  to  the  Book  of  "  Judges  "  is  veiy 
brief,  and  the  exposition  on  a  much  narrower  line  than  that  of  either 
of  the  previous  volumes.     We  see  throughout  all  three  commentaries 
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the  inBuence  of  the  principle  which  Dr.  Mozley  discussed  with  much 
ability  and  some  sophism,  as  to  the  undeveloped  morality  of  the  early 
times,  and  the  position  is  urged  that  our  power  of  judging  and  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  Joshua  and  Moses  in  the  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  even  women  and  children,  and  our  eager  repudiation  of 
the  treachery  of  Jael,  is  derived  from  the  higher  light  which  has 
broken  upon  us  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  With  the  volume  on  Judges 
is  bound  up  the  commentary  on  Buth.  Here  the  exposition  and 
homiletics  are  written  by  Rev.  James  Morison,  D.D.,  and  Homilies 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.  The  story 
of  Kuth  is  brought  out  with  fine  tact  and  ample  learning,  and  Mr. 
Statham  s  and  Mr.  Thomson's  homilies  are  very  vigorous,  and  to  the 
point. 

The  "  Pulpit  Commentar}' "  will,  if  it  proceeds  with  similar  ability, 
prove  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  preacher. 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mattliew,  By  Rev.  J, 
Cynddylau  Jones.  (Hamilton  Adams  and  Co.) 
Seventeen  sermons  on  successive  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Celtic  fire,  pathos,  and  fancy  assist  Mr.  Jones  to  set  forth  the  sublime 
teachings  of  the  first  Gospel.  "  Philosophy  and  the  Babe  "  is  a  very 
vivid,  racy,  and  thoughtful  homily  on  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  the 
cradle  of  Jesus,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  series. 


Tub  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  following  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows' 
Fund  "  : — Richmond,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Ingram,  £10  58,  6d.;  Kensington, 
by  Mr.  J.  Bridger,£10;  Highgate,  by  Rev.  J.  Viney,  £9  17s.  6d.; 
Stamford  Hill,  by  Mr.  A.  Waters,  £5  5s. ;  Coventry,  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Delf,  £i ;  Stoke  Nowington,  Abney  Chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fife,  £A  ; 
Birkenhead,  by  Rev.  S.  Blake,  .£4 ;  Wellingborough,  by  Mr.  N.  P. 
Sharman,  .£3  12s.  Gd.;  Edgboston,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarkson,  ^63 ; 
Market  Harborough,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  £Z ;  Atherstone,  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Sheavyn,  £\  lis.  Id. ;  West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  F.  English, 
£\  4s.  8d. ;  Matlock  Bath,  by  Mr.  J.  Boden,  .£1  Is.  8d. ;  Pheasant 
Hill,  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Hancock,  £\  Is. ;  Sutton  Vallance,  by  Rev.  J. 
Birdseye,  10s. ;  Newnham,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Stranger,  5s.  4d.;  Rev.  T. 
Green  (Donation),  £\  Is. 
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The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Etakosucal 
Magazine  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Tliursdaj, 
July  7th,  1881. 

The  Rev.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Olemenoe,  after  which  the 
usual  business  was  transacted. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Young,  the 
oldest  surviving  Manager  of  the  Magazine,  on  the  3rd  of  March  last, 
and  said  that  the  Rev.  J.  Viney  kindly  represented  the  Managers  at 
the  funeral  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  accounts,  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Clarke  and  F.  Adams. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  grants  were  examined,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  in  the  list  of  grantees, 
as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the  sum  voted : — 

No. 
32  

34  

35  

36  

87  

38  

55  

56  

65  

66  

86  

87  

88  

112  

113  

115  

148  

149  

152  

164  

166  

165  

168  

174  

181  

182  


Age. 
60  ... 
71  ... 

80  ... 

81  ... 

Amount. 

£9 

10 

10 

8 

No. 
183 
206 
211 
213 

48  ... 

8 

214 

65  ... 

8 

235 

81  ... 

10 

260 

57  ... 
65     ... 

6 

6 

260 
266 

68  ... 
73  ... 
53  ... 

6 

8 

6 

271 
272 
309 

73  ... 
62  ... 

10 

4 

310 

311 

49  ... 

8 

312 

62  ... 

6 

316 

76  ... 
49  ... 

8 

6 

331 
332 

71  ... 

10 

333 

62  .... 

8 

337 

68  ... 

6 

341 

76  ... 

8 

342 

88  ... 

10 

371 

76  ... 
65  .... 

10 

6 

413 
416 

68  .... 

6 

419 

Age. 
72  .... 

Amottnt. 

xio 

«fv   .  •  *  < 
o^   .  •  .  < 

8 

10 

71  .... 

8 

67  .... 

8 

oo  . « . . 

8 

74  .... 
78  .... 
62  .... 

10 

8 

6 

67  .... 

6 

76  ••.. 

10 

64  .... 

(J 

71  .... 

6 

66  .... 
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The  Secretary  reported  the  decease  of  five  of  the  widows  who  bad 
long  been  on  the  roll,  and  read  letters  from  members  of  their  families 
stating  how  gratefully  the  annual  grant  had  always  been  received. 

Some  special  donations  were  voted  to  meet  ui^nt  claims,  and  new 
cases  were  adopted  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death. 
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SPlkions  to  C^ina. 

Bt  the  Bey.  James  Sadler,  of  Amot. 

THE  present  is  a  time  of  unprecedented  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
Christian  work  amongst  the  Chinese.  The  time  has  passed  when 
the  Church  could  only  pray  for  admission;  when  her  messengers  were 
detained  in  the  outskirts  of  the  country;  and  when  missionaries  could 
only  settle  in  ports.  It  is  now  proved  that  the  spirit  of  toleration  amongst 
the  natives  is  such  that  missionaries  whose  methods  are  marked  by 
pradence  and  adaptation  may  settle  throughout  the  countiy.  In  short, 
the  empire  is  now  open.  Jjct  the  map  of  China  be  taken,  and  let  all  the 
stations  of  all  the  missions  working  there  be  well  marked,  then  will  there 
appear  satisfactory  proof  of  the  statement  that  China  is  open,  not  merely 
here  and  there,  but  throughout  her  vast  territory.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
recently  understood  that  her  Majesty's  representatives  in  China,  who 
once  feared  this  onward  movement  lest  it  should  cause  trouble,  are  now 
welcoming  the  important  openings,  and  this  from  many  considerations. 

The  Chinese  have  been  regarded  as,  above  all  men,  the  embodiment  of 
pride,  prejudice,  and  sloth  as  far  as  any  ideas  of  progress  were  concerned ; 
bat  they  are  now  being  roused  to  consider,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
wealth,  power,  and  culture  of  other  nations.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
old  exclusiveness,  we  find  that  contact  with  Western  nations  is  taking 
place  at  all  points — by  emigration  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  all 
kinds  of  employments ;  by  students  being  sent  abroad  for  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  native  Government ;  by  the  employment  of  scientific 
foreigners  as  miners,  telegraph-makers,  manufacturers,  builders  of  war- 
ships, and  managers  of  arsenals ;  by  trade  being  opened  with  America, 
by  means  of  their  own  steamships ;  by  the  employment  of  foreigners  to 
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manage  the  working  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Costonui ;  by  the  circnlation 
of  ail  foreign  news  through  the  native  newspapers  started  in  recent  yean ; 
by  the  establishment  of  the  central  college  at  Pekin  for  teaching  genenl 
knowledge  under  the  superintendence  of  Western  professors ;  and  by  the 
works  on  mathematics,  natural  history,  &c.,  &o,f  purchased  and  read  bj 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  empire,  especially  in  North  China, 
where  the  feeling  towards  foreigners  is  more  Mendly  than  in  the  South. 
The  mind  of  the  people  is  thus  seen  to  be  awakening,  and  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  movement  of  a  Chinaman's  mind,  though  slow,  is  sure. 

Wherever  Christian  work  has  been  carried  on,  the  repolaire 
features  of  the  native  character  have  given  place  to  virtues 
surprisingly  attractive.  We  know  that  the  best  things  perverted 
appear  the  worst,  and  so  the  ''heathen  Chinee,"  firom  his  yery 
capabilities  (being  yet  heathen),  has  appeared  an  object  of  offence.  Xov, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  lying,  cruelty,  bad  treatment  of  women,  infanticide, 
foot-crushing  of  the  girls — in  short,  every  kind  of  moral  evil  gives  way  under 
the  benign  and  ameliorating  influence  of  Christianity. 

Every  form  of  Christian  work  has  been  tried  with  success.  For  manrelloQS 
success  in  healing,  witness  the  new  medical  hospital  of  Dr.  MoKenzie,  at 
Tientsin,  receiving  the  favour  and  assistance  of,  perhaps,  the  most  influential 
mandarin  of  all  China.  For  literaiy  work,  witness  the  classical  version  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  translated  principally  by  missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society — to  say  nothing  of  all  kinds  of  other  works  and  tracts,  the 
more  valuable  because  in  China  ''  the  work  of  the  preacher,  barrister,  and 
statesman  is  done  by  the  pen."  For  school  work,  witness  the  day-scho(^ 
(for  girls  and  boys),  and  especially  the  efforts  for  training  native  minieterB. 
For  preaching  power  see  the  labours  of  men  like  Griffith  John,  of 
Hankow.  For  the  founding  of  native  churches,  and  this  on  a  self-supporting, 
Eclf-goveming,  and  self-propagating  basis,  witness  the  mission  at  Amoj. 
The  resources  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  willingness  to  be  trained  to  money- 
giving,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  at  this  station  the  seventeen  self- 
supporting  churches  of  last  year  raised  about  £400,  solely  from  natives, 
the  number  of  such  churches  this  year  being  raised  to  twenty.  Their 
power  in  organisation  comes  out  in  the  fact  that  all  this  was  under  native 
management,  both  as  to  the  election  of  the  native  ministers  and  the  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries.  While,  as  to  self-propagation,  there  h  the 
encouraging  fact  that  the  older  churches  are,  in  several  instances,  com- 
mencing missionary  operations  on  their  own  accotmt,  and  thus  proviog  the 
gratitude  which  they  often  express  in  words  to  the  churches  of  Britain  for 
having  sent  to  them  the  Gospel. 
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Appeal  is  now  made  in  deep  and  solemn  earnestness  to  the  friends  of 
the  London  Missionaiy  Soeiety  to  take  enoonragement  from  all  that  God 
has  done  by  them  in  the  past,  and  the  opportunities  He  is  setting  before 
them  in  the  present,  to  attempt  and  expect  greater  things  in  the  future. 
The  catholicity  of  the  Society,  its  entire  independence  from  all  political 
control  (so  fatal  to  any  true  success  in  a  country  like  China),  its  bound- 
less encourag^nent  to  Free  Church  life,  the  sanction  it  gives  to  the  train- 
ing of  a  native  ministry,  the  literary  work  done  by  its  agents,  its  newly 
formed  mission  to  the  women  of  the  East,  and  its  general  policy  and 
character  as  ''  The  Missionary  Society "  for  spreading  abroad  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour  and  leaving  the  native  churches  ecclesiastically 
independent — ^all  render  it  preeminently  fitted  to  do  an  increasingly 
gieater  work  in  China. 

From  the  grave  of  one  of  the  noblest  workers  fallen  at  his  post  in  Amoy 
comes  a  voice  which  he  was  wont  to  address  to  all  societies — to  work  while 
we  have  the  opportunity,  seeing  that  none  can  tell  how  long  such  oppor- 
tunity may  be  continued.    That  voice  was  lifted  up  from  the  chair  of  the 
Oenezal  Conference  of  all  Protestant  Missionaries  held  at  Shanghai  in 
^377  to  point  out  the  best  way  for  occupying  the  whole  £Md.      Its  utter- 
ances ve  contained  in  the  Records  of  the  Missionary  Conference,  and 
shonld  he  read  by  every  master  in  Israel  who  sympathises  with  the  life- 
vori:  of  Christ,  bringing  salvation  to  all  men.    The  Conference  likewise 
expressed  itself  in  making  an  appeal  for  labourers  to  be  in  ^'  dead  earnest." 
'^The  London  Missionary  Society  has  the  high  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  occupy  China."    Shall  it  maintain  its  position  in  regard  to 
^^[ressive  work )    Its  constituency  is  vast,  influential,  wealthy.    Many 
of  its  wealthy  men,  if  unable  themselves  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty,  could  easily,  each  one,  supply  recruits.    The  policy 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  is  to  ''  advance."    To  what  extent 
shall  the  call  of  the  Master,  through  them,  be  followed  ]    Will  Christian 
iiunisters  realise  that  on  them,  most  of  all,  devolves  the  responsibility  and 
privilege  of  leading  the  followers  of  Christ  to  follow  Him  through  the  vast 
empire  of  China.    Will  they  not  systematically  set  forth  the  greatness  of 
the  populations  as  to  their  numbers,  history,  religious  faculty,  and  capa- 
bilities for  becoming  in  the  East  what  the  English-speaking  peoples  are 
^Q  the  West  7    It  should  be  shown  in  our  churches  and  lecture-halls  how 
pre-eminent  is  China  as  a  misaion-^eld,  how  various  and  important  the 
opportunities  for  usefrilness,  how   attractive    the  moral  possibilities   of 
working  amongst  the  Chinese,  and  the  room  there  is  for  loving  self-sacrifice 
»n  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Chief. 
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There  is  a  ohallenge  for  Protestantism  to  show  that  it  is  not  behind 
Catholicism  in  deyoting  its  noblest  sons,  and  its  best  resonroes,  in  seekiog 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  first  of  all  heathen  nations. 

May  not  all  Directors  of  the  Society  throughout  Britain  be  requested  to 
master  the  principles  and  practice  oi  the  missions  already  existing  in 
China  so  as  to  perceive  their  importance,  pass  judgment  on  their  pdicj,  and 
bring  all  this  to  bear  upon  the  churches  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
this  country  1 

Cannot  friends  of  mismons  who  are  blessed  with  wealth  and  leisure,  now, 
in  these  times  of  quick,  cheap,  and  easy  travelling,  visit  the  missions  of  the 
Society,  master  their  histories,  and  return  to  circulate  intelligence  1  Medical 
men  might  thus  quicken  interest  in  medical  missions ;  literary  men,  school- 
masters, and  ministers  each  arouse  attention  in  his  own  department 
Young  men  of  means  might  readily  supplement  the  staff  of  those  who 
have  no  means  of  their  own. 

Above  all  else,  and  as  a  preparation  for  all  else,  there  should 
be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  prayer.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  ever  lesliae 
the  deep  needs  of  the  heathen,  who  are  perishing  in  China  at  the 
rate  of  a  million  a  month*  Only  in  this  way  can  we  fully  enter  into 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Christ  and  feel  for  men  as  He  does.  Only » 
will  it  be  understood  that  the  work  of  the  Church,  above  all  othen  b 
dignity  and  importance,  is  to  seek  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  of  the 
greatest  number. 

In  answer  to  such  a  spirit  of  intercesBion,  the  greatest  of  hindrances  to 
Christian  work — the  opium-traffic — would  be  abolished;  the  songs  of 
angels  over  wanderers  reclaimed  would  abound,  and  the  Saviour  would 
see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied. 

Meantime,  the  interesting  and  capable  populations  of  China  are  withoat 
God  and  without  hope,  except  those  situated  under  the  small  lighthouses 
in  the  dreary  waste  of  heathenism. 
Every  one  of  us  can  do  something  to  help  them* 
The  encouragements  to  prompt  and  earnest  action  are  calculated  to 
arouse  profoxmdest  interest  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  histoiisna, 
scientists,  merchants,  and  especially  of  christian  churches,  and  minkten 
of  tlie  GospeL 

''  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Ve." 
"  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.    Pray  ye  thert- 
fore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest." 
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a  violant  outburst,  and  the  apparently  helpless  slaye  was  sconifiELUy  told 
to  pay  down  100  dollars  and  go  aboat  his  business. 

Fortunately,  all  this  had  passed  before  people  who  could  be  produced  as 
witnesses,  so  that  the  master  eould  be  held  to  his  word.  The  hitherto 
almost  hopeless  bondman  quickly  saw  his  opportunity,  and  rushed  off  to 
Mr.  Pbrrett,  saying :  "  Lend  me  the  dollars;  he  has  consented  to  sell  I" 
Mr.  Pazrett  gladly  complied,  and  in  a  few  days,  to  the  owner^s  intense 
Texation,  the  whole  affiur  was  legally  settled^  and  the  new  fireeman  was  on 
his  way  down  to  Iboina  to  work  as  the  Society's  eyangeliat  on  the  west  of 
the  Betisiboka. 

He  baa  three  schools  and  churches  under  his  care,  and  receives  ux  and 
a-half  dollars  per  month.  Long  ago  he  paid  off  his  debt  to  Mr.  Parrett 
and  myself,  and  has  also  refunded  the  money  which  was  lent  to  him  to 
redeem  hia  wife.  Three  pupil-teachers  from  Mojanga  conduct  the  schools 
onder  this  evangelist's  care.  Their  wages  are  paid  by  the  churches, 
and  average  nine  shillings  per  month — which  satisfisustory  state  of  things 
13  mainly  owing  to  the  influenee  of  our  redeemed  ''Black  Chaplain," 
whose  real  name,  Rainiketamanga,  is  well  worthy  of  a  comer  in  the 
Society's  records.  He  is  a  good  man  and  a  good  bargain.  The  leading 
people  of  his  three  churches  have  thanked  me  over  and  over  agun  for 
sending  him  amongst  them. 

Obstaglbs  Oveboohb. 

From  Mahabo  we  crossed  the  main  dver  and  paddled  up  the  muddy- 
bonked  Marovoay  to  the  town  which  is  known  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
the  largest  town  in  Iboina,  and,  being  easily  accessible  by  dhow  from 
Mojanga,  and  by.  canoe  and  foot  from  the  interior,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
busieet  places  in  l^e  whole  of  Madagascar.  When  I  first  visited  Marovoay 
there  was  a  big  congregation  in  a  very  respectable  meeting-house,  and  a 
long  array  of  over  two  hundred  church  members,  but  no  school.  Now 
there  ia  the  big  congregation  and  a  well-filled  school,  but  very  few  church 
members.  Moat  of  the  grown-up  people  would  rather  be  dismissed  than 
learn  anything.  They  continue  to  attend  the  regular  services,  and  in 
their  present  position  are  much  more  likely  to  receive  a  blessing  than  they 
n-ere  before. 

To  relate  all  the  difficulties  I  have  had  with  these  Marovoay  people  and 
their  unspeakable  governor-potentate,  who  leads  them  in  everything,  whether 
^^ood  or  evil,  would  occupy  quizes.  The  sorrows  of  the  Palace  Church 
teacher  who  ia  wttled  there  would  fill  a  goodnsized  newspaper.  There 
bave  been  storms  and  battles  and  earthquakes.  The  governor  was  arrayed 
igainst  the  missienary,  and  the  missionary  went  about  his  work  as  if  the 
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gOYemor  were  leagues  away,  and  the  people  thought  the  end  of  the  vorld 
had  come.  But  now  the  little  awirl  of  water  in  a  teacup  has  Bubdded  into 
peace.  There  are  two  teachers  at  Marovoaj— one  from  the  Palace  Church, 
already  referred  to,  who  is  paid  nine  dollars  per  month,  and  the  other  the 
govemor'a  son-in-law,  who  receives  five  dollars  from  the  congregation. 

The  last  examination  showed  202  scholars  present — 186  with  slateSf 
129  with  Testaments,  eighty-two  able  to  read  them,  sixty-three  paned  in 
writing,  fifty-one  were  able  to  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  eighty-three  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  ''  History  of  Christ" 

Forty  of  the  scholars  had  also  bought  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progresi,''  and 
were  using  it  as  a  reading-book  alternately  with  their  New  Testaments. 

Joy  and  Sobhow. 

After  remaining  about  a  week  at  Marovoay,  my  travelling  compaoioDi 
the  young  teacher,  and  I  came  straight  on  to  Mojanga  by  dhow.  The 
school  children  wanted  to  come  down  to  the  landing-plaoe  to  weloome  as, 
but  I  sent  to  tell  the  teachers  to  bring  them  round  to  my  house  instead, 
and  out  they  came,  almost  before  we  were  ready  for  them,  marohing  over 
three  hundred  strong,  and  singing  most  lustily.  With  them  came  also  a 
deputation  from  the  church,  and  another  from  the  governor,  to  give  ns 
the  usual  greetings.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  well,  and  everythiDg  vas 
pretty  much  as  it  was  when  I  went  away,  with  the  exception  of  the 
BchooL  That  had  evidently  increased  in  numbers ;  but  it  had  also  met 
with  a  great  loss — ^the  second  teacher  was  dead.  He  was  a  most  wotiij 
young  fellow,  originally  one  of  the  governor's  writers,  and  had  mnied 
hard  at  the  school's  roughest  drudgery  from  the  very  beginning,  besida 
being  one  of  the  best  and  most  fearless  preachers  we  had.  I  shall  always 
remember  his  standing  up  on  one  occasion  before  a  laige  gathering  to  tell 
the  people  how  he  was  led  to  be  a  Christian.  He  first  came  to  Mojangi 
when  a  boy,  being  brought  from  Imerina  by  his  father,  who  was  a  aoldier 
here.  At  that  time  the  whole  place  was  full  of  Sakalava  witchctaft, 
idolatry,  and  fetishism.  Like  everybody  else,  except,  perhaps,  the  fev 
Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  beach,  his  father  kept  a  fetish— a  nastj- 
looking  thing,  the  young  man  said  it  was,  hanging  up  among  the 
cobwebs  in  the  comer  of  the  house,  decorated  with  crocodiles'  teeth  aoi 
beads,  and  dripping  with  smeared  &t  and  black  honey.  He  snd  hia 
little  sister  were  in  terror  of  this  fearful  object,  and  used  to  tremble 
when  left  alone  in  the  house  with  it  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  it,"  the 
father  would  say,  *'  if  you  take  care  to  do  the  things  which  will  please  it 
and  avoid  the  things  it  hates ; "  and  then  he  would  give  them  ^ 
accounts  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  this  particular  fetish,  and  Ud  them 
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11-— Pabagasrar — C^e  |boina  Pissjon.* 

By  the  Bbv.  W.  C.  Pickersgill. 

LAST  year,  after  a  two  months'  tour  ia  Iboina,  the  southern  limit  of 
which  lies  just  half-way  to  Imebina,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  latter 
province,  and  was  some  time  in  the  capital  before  I  began  to  get  rid  of  the 
lever  which  followed  me  up  from  Mojanga.  Shortly  before  leaying  Imerina, 
I  consulted  Mr.  Thome  about  the  management  of  the  Mojanga  school, 
which  I  had  left  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  from  which  I  had  then 
lately  received  reports  of  further  progress,  especially  in  the  matter  of  num- 
bers. He  declared  himself  to  be  fairly  astonished  at  the  rapid  advances 
vrhich  had  been  made,  and  said  that  I  should  be  fully  justified  in  engaging 
a  third  teacher  for  Mojanga.  This  I  therefore  did  at  once,  and  was  for- 
tunately able  to  secure  one  of  the  two  who  had  been  with  Mr.  Peill  and 
myself  at  Ambohibeloma.  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  kindly 
recommended  the  youth  to  the  care  of  the  Governor  and  officials  of  Mojanga, 
thus  giving  him  a  satisfactory  position  as  a  properly  accredited  teacher,  as 
\vell  as  relieving  the  Society  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing  a 
bouse  for  him. 

On  the  way  down  from  the  capital  my  work  began,  as  usual,  at  Mevata^ 
nana.  There  my  new  assistant  and  I  examined  and  re-organised  the  school, 
preached  to  the  people,  and  held  meetings  with  the  authorities  and  church 
members.  Then  we  hired  canoes  for  ourselves  and  baggage,  and,  going 
down  the  B^tsibbka  as  far  as  its  union  with  the  Kam^ry,  branched  off  to 
the  east,  and  pitched  our  encampment  within  reach  of  Trabonjy  and 
.bkarabbato,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  there  as  at  the  other  place. 

Trabonjy. 
The  Society  has  half  a  teacher  at  Trabonjy — that  is,  a  trained  man,  half 
of  whose  wages  (eight  dollars  per  month)  are  paid  by  the  church,  and  half 
by  oarselves.  I  found  he  had  been  doing  a  very  fair  amount  of  work  during 
the  time  he  had  been  left  to  himself.  But  the  old  governor  of  the  place 
^  been  removed  through  illness,  and  his  temporary  successor  being  a 
worthless  fellow,  devoid  of  even  that  little  understanding  which  a  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  is  supposed  to  possess,  our  teacher  had  several 
times  been  in  trouble,  and  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  good  old 
Haniasy,  of  Mojanga,  to  get  his  wrongs  redressed.  The  former  Governor  of 
Trabonjy  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  stimulated  and  assisted  by  the 

*  The  FroTince  of  Iboina  covers  a  large  extent  of  territory  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Madagascar,  its  chief  town  being  the  port  of  Mojanoa.    {Hee  Map,) 
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teacher,  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  people  to  put  xxf  a  very  subitaiitial 
mud  building,  which  is  used  by  both  school  and  congrogaticHi.  This  is  the 
first  real  mud-walled  church  in  Iboina.  It  is  quite  aa  good  as  any  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen  in  the  interior,  and  its  builders  have  worked  out  a 
difficulty  which  had  long  lain  before  the  Imerina  settlers  in  this  province. 
'^  Iboina  mud  will  not  stick  together  in  walls,"  they  used  to  reply,  when  1  fiist 
came  among  them  and  complained  of  their  not  building  after  the  Imerio& 
fashion.  ' '  What  is  it  you  use  in  your  own  country  when  you  want  to  make 
the  walla  harder  than  usual  ?  '^  I  asked.  ''  Cow-dung."  '*  Then  tiy  that  here,' 
said  I.  And  Trabonjy  tried  cow-dung,  and  solved  a  problem  with  it. 
My  own  house  is  plastered  inside  with  the  same  unsesthetic  mixtoie,  and 
my  visitors,  who  are  chiefly  naval  officers  and  such  as  come  in  from  the 
sea  with  ships,  look  round  admiringly,  and  say:  ''What  did  yon  plaster 
your  walls  with  %  How  hard  it  is ;  and  what  a  beautiful  shade  of  brown. 
It  is  really  quite  charming." 

A  Self-fbeed  Sla^vb. 
Embarking  once  more  we  followed  the  current  down  to  Mahabo,  iHiich 
lies  on  the  left  bank  near  where  the  river  divides  into  two  streams.  At 
Mahabo  we  have  an  evangelist  stationed — one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
stalwart,  upright,  respect-commanding  Christian  that  the  island  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  once  a  dirty  little  slave  boy,  herding  cattle.  Aa  a  path 
and  young  man,  he  was  a  palanquin  and  baggage  bearer,  and  in  tfa&t 
capacity  travelled  with  the  Society's  deputation  in  1873.  Somehow  or 
other,  he  had  contrived  to  learn  to  read,  and  had  been  received  as  a  member, 
and  recognised,  as  an  occasional  preacher  in  country  places,  l^  one  of  the 
Antananarivo  churches.  His  zeal  found  abundant  opportunity  for  ezensuog 
itself  when  travelling  with  large  gangs  of  baggage  men,  and  Dr.  Mullens 
dubbed  him  "  The  Black  Chaplain.*'  Afterwards  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Sewell  and  myself  to  the  west,  and  his  fearlessness  in  speaking  the  plain 
truth  before  the  little  despots  of  provincial  governors  we  fell  upon  duiing 
our  journey  made  me  resolve  to  employ  him  in  the  Ambohibeloma  &tnct. 
With  great  difficulty  he  persuaded  his  master  to  allow  him  to  tske  tbe 
engagement  for  a  few  months,  during  which  he  brought  about  a  very  m- 
mistakable  change  for  the  better  in  one  of  the  worst  places  under  our  can- 
When  he  asked  for  further  leave,  and  proposed  to  pay  half  his  wages  to  hi* 
owner,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  days  of  his  burden-bearing  lie  wtf 
threatened  with  punishment  if  he  did  not  settle  down  again  to  his  ostiTe 
level  as  a  slave.  After  waiting  some  time,  and  finding  there  was  no  regular 
employment  given  to  hinii  he  begged  for  leave  to  redeem  himad^  sa^ 
his  master  to  name  the  price.    The  reply  to  this  was  aa  asgiy  leAnil  aa^ 
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ThuiOB  the  Knnuiuui  station  itself  there  has  always  been  a  mixed 
population.  The  Batlaros  lived  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south, 
while  the  Batlaping  were  reaehed  by  itmerating  among  their  towns  and 
Tillages  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Kuniman. 

It  must  be  remembered^  however^  that  the  influence  of  the  Kuruman 
was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  village  of  that  name,  or  even  to  the 
difltriet  immediately  surrounding  it.  Situated  on  what  was  then  the  high- 
way between  the  colony  and  the  interior,  the  wonders  which  were  seen  and 
heard  at  Kuruman  by  native  travellers  were  carried  northward  and 
repeated  at  their  distant  homes.  These  favourable  impressions  were 
deepened  by  occasional  journeys  of  Dr.  Moffat  into  the  interior,  where  hia 
Dame  became  a  household  word.  He  thus  visited  Makabe,  the  chief  of  the 
Bjiigwaketse,  with  which  tribe  Mr.  Good  now  resides ;  and  Moaelekatse, 
chief  of  the  Matebele,  who  was  then  living  in  what  is  now  part  of  the 
Tnmavaal.  Then,  when  Dr.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  Mr.  loglis 
settled  at  stations  in  the  interior,  their  work  was  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  immediately  connected  with  Kuruman  as  the  head  station.  When 
the  labours  of  these  brethren  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
hoitile  action  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  native  teachers  from  Kuru- 
man supplied  their  places  for  a  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Makololo  and  Matebele  Missions  were  the  results  of  the  pioneering 
journeys  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Moffat  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  influence  of  Kuruman  station  was  also  increased  by  the  Mission 
Printing  Press,  which  was  for  many  years  conducted  by  Dr.  Moffat,  and 
afterwards  in  succession  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Ashton,  and  J.  S.  Moffat. 
Parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  Sechwana  were  first  printed  by  Dr.  Moffat 
»  Cape  Town ;  the  New  Testament  and  Psaimflu  were  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  him  and  printed  in  England  ;  but  it  was  at  Kuruman  that  the 
fint  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  Dr.  Moffat  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Ashton.  Besides  lesson-books,  such  works  as  the  ''  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  **  Line  upon  Line,"  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  "  The  Blood  of  Jesus," 
have  been  from  time  to  time  printed  here.  The  Kuruman  Printing  Office 
vaa  m  its  fullest  activity  about  1857,  when  a  monthly  ps^r  was  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bechwanas.  For  some  years  after  this,  occasional 
vorks  were  issued  from  the  press,  such  as  editions  of  hymn-books  and 
spdhng-booka ;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  no  provision  has  been  made 
hj  the  Directors  for  the  management  of  the  Kurumaa  press ;  and  the  con- 
sequenos  hae  been  that  the  printing-office  has  been  shut  up,  and  there  has 
hem  feoni  year  to  year  an  axnaasing  scarcity  of  books  throughout  the  country. 
^t  the  last  meeting  of  the  district  committee  the  brethren  unanimously 
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adopted  a  resolution  eameatly  requeatiDg  the  Dunectora  to  appoint  a 
printer. 

Besides  the  old  Kuruman  district  as  above  described,  the  preie&t 
Kumman  pastorate  includes  on  the  south  the  laige  district  of  Gnqua- 
town,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  one  of  Motito.  In  the  absence  of 
European  missionaries,  our  only  hope  for  the  successful  working  of  tikis 
immense  district  is  in  the  distribution  among  the  villages  of  natire 
ministers  from  the  Institution.  At  Kuruman  we  have  no  longer  a 
crowded  thoroughfare  for  traffic  to  and  from  the  interior.  Indeed,  the 
old  waggon-road  is  almost  entirely  disused,  the  neighbouring  diamond- 
fields  haying  attracted  to  themselves,  as  to  a  centre,  all  traders,  travellecs, 
hunters,  and  sightseers.  But  among  the  natives  **  the  schools  "  at  Kara- 
man  have  again  directed  all  eyes  to  this  place;  and  I  trust  that  the 
Directors,  having  raised  so  noble  a  structure  as  the  Moffat  Institution,  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  increase  of  education  among  the 
Bechwanas  from  its  former  low  ebb ;  as  also  of  the  people's  helpfulnees  in 
evangelising  their  brethren  on  this  dark  continent. 

We  have  village  schools  at  Morokweng,  Ganyesa,  Tsening,  Meipeiog, 
Batlaros,  and  Maroping,  to  the  north  and  north-west ;  at  Daniel's  Kuil, 
Tlose,  Hamohara,  Dibeng,  and  Langberg,  on  the  south  and  west;  at 
Lentshwelengwe  and  Manyiding,  on  the  east ;  but  at  only  two  of  these 
places,  besides  Kuruman,  have  we  been  able  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
teacher.  At  the  Batlaros  j£6  per  annum  are  allowed  from  Kununan 
station  grant,  on  the  stipulation  that  the  people  add  other  X4  themselTes. 
The  teacher  at  Maroping  also  receives  j£6  per  annum.  The  Kununan 
schoolmaster  gets  £12  per  annum  from  the  station  grant;  andlhaTe 
lately  given  the  teacher  of  the  laige  and  important  school  at  Daniel's  Kuil 
a  few  pounds,  which  I  would  wish  to  raise  to  £10  per  annum.  At  Griqoa- 
town  the  teacher,  Jan  Sepego,  is  provided  for  by  special  contribution  from 
the  church  in  Moffat.    .     .     . 

I  am  very  much  gratified  at  being  able  to  report  that  an  earnest  ao<i 
anxious  spirit  has  lately  prevailed  among  the  people  here,  and  natire 
teachers  visiting  Kuruman  have  lately  brought  inquirers  with  them,  or 
announce  that  they  have  such  at  their  homes.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  into  church  fellowship  a  few  of  the  young  people 
belonging  to  Kuruman  and  Maroping ;  and  last  Sunday  [Oct.  Srd]  I  reoeiTed 
the  wives  of  two  of  the  students  in  the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  senior  bojs 
in  Mr.  Brown's  school,  whose  earnestness  and  consistency  have  been  tested 
for  a  long  time.  In  my  present  class  of  inquirers  there  are  several  bqyi  fiom 
the  boarding-school.     Speaking  of  the  members  of  the  church  themselTCS; 
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see  that  no  harm  came  to  it,  lest  some  great  calamity  should  overtake  the 
whole  household.    Afraid  to  be  near  the  cob  webbed  horror^  they  did  not 
like  to  remain  in  the  house,  and,  fearful  of  failing  in  proper  deference  to  its 
power,  they  hardly  dared  to  turn  their  backs  upon  it.     But  one  day,  when 
left  in  charge,  something  outside  attracted  their  attention,  and  they  both 
ran  out,  and,  joining  their  companions  at  play  in  the  streets,  forgot  all 
about  the  fetish  until  they  returned  hours  afterwards.    With  guilty  and 
fearful  hearts  they  peeped  in  at  the  door  to  assure  themselves  that  all  wa& 
weU,  and  saw  with  terror-struck  eyes  that  the  household  guardian  waa 
gone.    Now,  all  the  calamities  their  father  had  spoken  of  would  fall  upon 
them.    The  unknown  power  was  displeased  with  their  conduct,  and  had 
left  them  to  their  fate.     "  And  where  do  you  think  it  was  found  ?  "  the 
young  preacher  asked  the  listening  crowd.    "  Down  amongst  the  dust  and 
rubbish  behind  the  bed ! "    Somebody  had  bumped  against  the  comer. 
post  of  the  house,  and  the  shake  had  disturbed  the  fetish  and  its  cobwebs, 
its  rotten  string  had  broken,  and  there  it  lay.      '^  I  was  never  afraid  af cer 
that,"  he  said.    "  A  short  time  afterwards  some  Malagasy  from  Imerina 
came  here  and  began  to  preach  about  a  God  who  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  who  rules  the  world  by  His  Spirit,  and  I  went  to  hear  them. 
*  Where  have  you  been  1 '  my  father  asked  me  when  I  went  home.     I 
told  him,  and  related  what  I  had  heard.    *  You  must  not  go  there  again,' 
he  said ;  *  you  will  offend  it ' — ^meaning  the  fat-besmeared  mystery,  which 
had  been  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  among  the  cobwebs.     '  I  don't 
care  about  that  thing,'  I  said ;  '  it  tumbled  down  and  could  not  pick 
itself  up  again.     I  shall  go  and  hear  what  more  those  men  have  to  tell 
about  God,  whatever  you  say.     They  are  speaking  the  truth,  and  I  want  to 
know  it.'     Then  my  father  began  to  coax  me  to  keep  away."     The  youngs 
man  added, ''  He  offered  me  twenty  head  of  cattle,  to  be  all  my  own,  and  a 
handful  of  money,  if  I  would  promise  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
worship.    But  I  felt  that  the  words  of  truth  were  worth  more  than  the 
bullocks  and  the  silver,  a  nd  lefused  the  offers,  and  here  I  am  a  servant 
of  Christ  all  safe  and  sound,  butthe  fetish  is  gone  to  smoke." 

The  loss  of  this  sterling  young  Christian  teacher  again  reduced  the 
staff  to  two,  including  the  new-comer.  Both  of  them,  however,  are  trained 
young  men  from  the  normal  school.  They  both  receive  the  same  pay — 
namely,  nine  dollars  per  month.  The  Palace  Church  is  responsible  for  one 
and  the  Society  for  the  other.  The  late  teacher  received  four  and  a-half 
dollars  a  month  from  the  governor  and  his  oi^icers,  and  the  money  is  now 
divided  amongst  a  number  of  pupil  assistants. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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III.— Soitl  %imK. — Jurnmair. 

TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION. 
By  the  Rbv.  John  Maokbkzik. 

FROM  the  commenoement  of  the  Society's  operations  here  there  have 
been  two,  and  sometimes  three,  resident  missionaries  at  KuramsiL 

The  work  was  commenced  among  the  Batlaping  tribe,  which  was  then 
united ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  the  tribe  migrated  firom  KunmuiD, 
and  a  separation  took  place— one  division,  under  Mothibi,  selecting  the 
banks  of  the  Yaal  River  as  their  residence;  the  other,  under  Mahue, 
journeying  towards  Taong,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eolong  or  Hart  Eiyer. 
The  former  of  these  divisions  was  soon  acted  upon  by  the  Hiissionahes 
from  Griqua-town,  and  the  late  Mr.  Helmore  afterwards  entered  upon 
his  labours  at  Likatlong — ^he  being  followed  by  Messrs.  Boas  and  AshtoOi 
the  latter  of  whom  still  exercises  pastoral  oversight,  assisted  by  the 
resident  deacon,  Kobadi.  The  Batlaping  at  Taong  were  visited  by  Ha 
brethren  at  Kuruman  for  years,  as  also  the  people  living  at  Borigdoog, 
until  the  late  Mr.  Ross  took  up  the  work  in  that  district,  living  at  Tacogi 
and  afterwards  at  Mamuse  and  Likatlong.  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  the 
work  at  Taong  some  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Matsan,  fon 
the  Institution,  under  Mr.  Ashton's  oversight. 

Although  the  main  body  of  the  Batlaping  thus  passed  into  the  care  of 
other  stations,  there  remained  at  Kuruman  and  its  neighbourhood  a 
considerable  population  of  Batshwene,  Batlaros,  <&c.,  whose  numbers  were 
increased  in  the  course  of  years  by  the  coming  of  individuals  and  fiimilies, 
who  either  desired  '^  the  teaching,"  or  had  some  reason  for  leaving  their 
own  towns.  Out-stations  were  established  at  several  points  in  the  hills, 
called  Langberg — some  sixty  miles  to  the  west  and  south-west ;  at  Tloae, 
Hamohara,  and  Khato,  villages  in  the  same  direction,  but  nearer  Euroman. 
To  the' north,  on  the  Matl wading  and  Kuruman  Rivers,  there  was  always 
a  considerable  population,  which  was  more  or  less  under  instruction.  In 
this  direction  the  labours  of  the  Society's  agents  were  carried  on  alongaide 
those  of  the  Paris  Sooiety,  whose  efforts  among  the  Barolongs  were  there 
directed  from  the  station  of  Motlto,  which  lies  some  thirty-six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kuruman.  After  the  death  of  M.  Fredoux,  the  Paris  Society 
retired  from  the  Bechwana  field,  leaving  the  Motito  station  and  district  in 
the  hands  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wookey  had  charge  of  this  large  Bacoloog 
district,  which  included  Morokweng,  Pitsannie,  on  the  Molopo  River,  tc. 
His  successor  is  Ramochanie,  from  the  Institution ;  but  the  journeys  of  the 
latter,  which  are  on  foot,  are  confined  to  Lithakong  and  the  villages  on 
the  Moshawing  River. 
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I  hope  I  am  not  miataken  when  I  report  that  greater  prayerfalness  and 
spirituality  of  mind  obtain  among  them.  The  late  war  and  the  more 
recent  epidemic  fever  have  been  painful  and  heart-stirring  experiences  ta 
those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  through  both.  I  am  not  alone  in 
the  hope  that  if  such  a  testing  time  as  the  recent  outbreak  of  hostiUtied 
were  to  take  place  again,  the  members  of  our  churches  would  have  learned 
from  the  past,  and  would  now  be  more  steadfast  and  more  influential  for 
good. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district,  I  cannot  do^ 
better  than  quote  the  testimony  of  a  competent  witness  who  lately  visited 
South  Bechwanaland  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The  following  are  a 
few  statements  culled  from  the  interesting  report  of  Captain  Harrel,  the 
Special  Commissioner  in  question,  which  has  been  laid  before  Government^ 
and  has  also  been  published  in  the  colonial  newspapers : — 

^  The  people  are  peaceable,  and  fairly  industrious  when  there  is  induce- 
ment to  work.  They  make  the  most  of  the  limited  means  of  irrigation  at 
their  command,  and  raise  Kaffir  com,  sweet  reed  (a  species  of  sugar-cane, 
on  which  they  fatten  quickly),  mealies,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Their  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ploughs, 
of  which,  as  well  as  ox-waggons,  they  possess  great  numbers.  They  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  ostrich  feathers.  Most  of  the  well-to-do  men  arc 
dressed  in  clothes  of  European  cut  and  manufacture,  while  those  in  lessr 
prosperous  circumstances  follow  the  same  fashion,  with  the  exception  of 
using  tanned  leather  material.  The  men  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for 
generations  past,  generally  possessed  of  muskets,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
rifles,  but  very  rarely  assegais  or  other  native  weapons.  These  guns  are 
kept  for  defensive,  more  than  for  aggressive,  purposes,  such  as  protecting* 
their  cattle  from  the  attacks  of  the  wild  beasts — no  fewer  than  eleven 
lions  having  been  killed  by  them  in  this  way  during  the  two  months 
preceding  the  date  of  my  visit.  A  considerable  number  of  Batlaros 
profess  Christianity.  ...  To  save  repetition,  I  may  here  state  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  as  to  manners  and  customs,  mode  of  agriculture,- 
practice  of  distributing  cattle,  armament,  articles  of  trade,  mode  of 
procuring  water  and  digging  wells,  possession  of  ploughs  and  ox- 
waggons,  profession  of  Christianity  and  establishment  of  a  church,  are 
applicable  ta  the  whole  of  the  Cis-Molopo  territory,  with  such  exceptions 
as  I  may  hereafter  draw  attention  to.  .  .  .  The  Korannas  (at  Mamuse) 
differ  from  the  Bechwana  tribe.  In  many  respects  they  are  a  nomadio 
race.  Their  huts  are  low  and  squat,  and  made  of  wicker  and  mats,  and 
are  movable.    They  are  not  a  very  industrious  race.    Nevertheless,  they 
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are  rich  in  cattle,  and  have  large  tracts  of  land  under  coltiTatioiL  .  .  . 
The  Bechwana  races  are  naturally  domestic  and  nnwarlike  in  their  hM% 
as  well  as  more  civilised  than  most  other  South  African  races.  "Bj  giTng 
the  people  an  interest  in  the  land,  as  indiTiduals,  they  would  donbtien 
make  rapid  progress  towards  a  higher  order  of  ciyilisation  than  hi  feeatiaiu 
they  are  ever  likely  to  arrive  at." 

If  this  picture  is  placed  alongside  the  descriptions  of  the  Bechwanu 
given  long  ago  by  Mr.  Campbell  or  by  Dr.  Moffat,  the  Directors  can  at  once 
see  what  has  been  accomplished  by  their  efforts. 

But  our  political  horizon  is  still  overcast.  I  had  hoped  that  the  adminu- 
tration  of  government,  in  accordance  with  the  formal  request  of  the  ehiefe, 
would  have  been  assumed  by  England,  without  disturbing  the  piivits 
property  of  the  natives  in  fiurms  and  fountains,  dec.  But  there  is  a  gntt 
deal  of  reluctance  to  do  this,  and  much  misapprehension  on  the  sabjeet 
Were  our  people  under  English  rule,  modified  so  as  to  be  apprehended 
by  them,  I  should  have  the  brightest  hopes  of  their  future. 


SOUTH  INDIA— HEARERS  OF  THE  WORD. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Ha^wker,  of  Belgaum,  thus  describes  the  different  ck<5ej 
of  character  with  which  he  comes  into  contact  wliile  engaged  in  the  pul»Ii: 
preaching  of  the  Gospel : — "  The  common  people  hear  gladly  and  readily  cone*  nt 
to  the  truth.  More  interested  people,  and  idle,  vain  youths,  are  vigori'cs 
assailants ;  but  the  barefaced  lies  they  tell  to  support  their  posltiaii  m^ 
sooner  or  later,  do  their  cause  more  mischief  than  an  acknowledged  defeat 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  few  earnest,  sincere  worshippers  accordii^  to  one 
of  the  Hindoo  faiths,  or,  more  frequently,  according  to  a  faith  which  they  have 
made  for  themselves  by  a  modification  and  union  of  several.  The  utter  absence 
of  desire  for  spiritual  good  among  the  masses  of  Hindoos  impreBsee  itsrll 
more  and  more  painfully  on  one's  mind  as  a  moi-e  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  thoughts  and  motives  is  gained.  No  people,  perhajs. 
have  more  gods,  or  a  more  ostentatious  worship ;  yet  nearly  all  thi* 
worship  is  for  present  worldly  good.  They  'worship  Hanama  for  cakes 
and  LakslmM  for  fowls  and  sheep,'  and  other  gods  for  good  crope,  huge  profit?, 
chDdren,  and  deliverance  from  various  forma  of  eviL  They  will  even  come  t*j  a 
Cliristian  place  of  worship  sometimes,  because  they  suppose  it  will  bring  th^-ni 
*  good  luck.'  One  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at  our  Sunday  services  in  tht* 
home  station  is  a  rich  and  keen  ti-adesman,  who,  it  is  feared,  has  no  other  motive 
than  the  preservation  and  increase  of  his  prosperity,  which  he  thinks  is  in  r»ji:c 
way  or  other  connected  with  his  coming  to  the  Christian  service.  For  the  paidon, 
righteousness,  and  eternal  life  which  Christ  offers  they  have  no  desire.  ^Will 
He  heal  my  ulcer  1 '  *  Will  He  supply  me  with  food  ]  *  « Will  He  protect  me  fnm 
death  ? '  are  questions  frequently  asked  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  promised  that  thti*' 
things  will  be  directly  and  immediately  forthcoming,  they  turn  away  with  ten 
plainly  expressed  contempt" 
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IV.— 5:ort|  €\m — '^mlfk, 

Bt  the  Bev.  Griffith  John. 
(CQntimced.) 

THE  reviyal  of  God's  work  in  Hanyang  is  another  event  which  has 
gladdened  our  hearts  this  year.  For  many  years  both  the  Methodist 
Mission  and  onr  own  had  been  working  in  the  Western  suburb  of  Hanyang, 
bat  with  very  indifferent  results.  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  Methodist  chapel  fell  j  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  missionaries  of  both 
migBions  that  one  chapel  for  the  city  of  Hanyang  was  sufficient,  we  sold 
ouTB  to  the  sister  mission  and  retired  from  the  ground.  la  my  letter  of  ex- 
planation to  the  Directors  I  stated  that  most  of  our  converts  in  Hanyang 
were  living  in  the  country ;  that  by  retiring  from  the  city  we  should  be 
able  to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  them ;  and  that  our  country 
work  would  be  benefited  by  the  change.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  my  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized.  For  years  the  work  in 
Haoyang  had  become  a  real  burden  to  my  soul;  now  it  is  becoming 
ft  joy  agam.  The  Christians  have  received  a  fresh  inspiration,  and  the 
heathen  are  beginning  to  feel  the  iiifluence  of  it.  Several  have 
joined  us  of  late  from  these  villages,  and  there  are  many  more  on  the  way. 
It  is  not  quite  a  month  since  I  spent  a  Sunday  evening  with  them.  We 
had  a  delightful  service,  at  the  close  of  which  I  baptised  four  women  and 
six  obildren.  The  revival  in  Hanyang  has  had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  my 
own  mind.  After  witnessing  this  sudden  outburst  of  life,  where  for  years 
little  could  be  seen  but  signs  of  paralysis  and  death,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
never  allow  myself  to  sink  into  despair  with  regard  to  any  station  again. 

Other  facts  of  interest  might  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  worJc 
tt  it  has  been  carried  on  here  during  the  year.  But  I  must  pass  on,  and 
just  call  attention  to 

The  General  Aspect  of  Things. 

Looking  at  the  empire  generally,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
nuBsionaries  are  taking  possession  of  the  land  as  they  never  did  before, 
and  that  Christian  work  is  carried  on  with  an  energy  and  on  a  scale 
which  completely  dwarfs  the  attempts  of  earlier  days.  When  I  arrived 
10  China,  a  little  over  twenty-five  years  since,  there  were  just  five 
Bp^  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  on  which  a  foreigner  might 
pitch  his  tent.  The  interior  was  hermetically  sealed  against  him.  The 
length  of  his  tether  was  twenty-four  hours  from  the  treaty  port.  He 
°^ight  go  where  he  chose,  but  he  mnst  be  back  within  twenty-four  hours 
^f  the  time  he  started.     The  missionaries,  it  is  true,  had  begun  to  break 
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through  the  reBtriotions  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  mdea  the  sphere  of 
their  operations.    Thej  were  doing  so,  howerer,  under  snfieranoe,  knoving 
that  they  might  be  apprehended  at  any  moment,  and  sent  back  to  tbdr 
Consul  to  be  punished.    How  different  the  present  state  of  things !   The 
whole  empire  is  open  to  us.    All  the  provinces  have  been  visited  by  the 
missionaiy  and  the  colporteur,  and  most  of  them  again  and  agun.    Thir- 
teen out  of  the  eighteen  are  aotuaUy  occupied  by  the  miasionaries  and 
their  families.    The  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  in  almost  aU  the  principal 
cities  and  towns.    Christian  literature  has  been  scattered  over  the  £ifie  of 
the  land.    Little  churches  have  been  founded  at  the  ports,  and  in  muy 
an  inland  city,  town,  and  village ;  and  isolated  Christians  are  to  be  met 
with  here  and  there  and  everywhere.     Out  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  walled 
cities  in  this  province — Hu-peh— there  are  only  seven  that  have  not  been 
visited  by  the  missionary  or  the  colporteur.     In  order  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  area  of  Hu-peh  is  larger  than  that  of 
England  and  Wales  put  together.     It  contains  about  70,000  square  miles, 
and  possesses  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions.     It  is  something 
to  thank  God  for,  that  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  immense  prorince 
are  open  to  us,  end  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  insignificant  comeis  of 
it  in  which  the  message  of  salvation  has  not  been  delivered.    I  have  jost 
mentioned  the  colporteur,  and  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  have  the  h(Hio«T 
due  to  him.     The  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has  three  colporteurs  in  these 
parts — Messrs.  Archibald,  Wilson,  and  Burnett.    Mr.  Archibald  has  been 
working  in  Hu-peh  and  Hunan  for  the  most  part;  Mr.  Wilson  in  Ss- 
Chwau ;  and  Mr.  Burnett  in  Eiang-si.     These  three  brethren  have  travelled 
extensively  over  these  four  provinces,  and  have  sold  this  year  upwards  of 
1,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament;  more  than  32,000  gospels  aod  por- 
tions ;  and  more  than  40,000  tracts,  large  and  small.     Facts  such  as  these 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  thankfulness  and  joy. 

New  Openings. 
There  is  only  one  province  at  present  whose  capital  is  dosed  against  nSi 
and  that  is  the  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan*  A  year  since  the  same 
might  have  been  said  of  the  Kiang-si  province.  Missionaries  had  called  at 
the  suburbs  of  its  capital ;  but  every  attempt  to  enter  it  openly  had  been 
peremptorily  repelled.  On  the  4th  of  January  of  this  year,  Mr.  Archibald 
and  myself  appeared  before  its  gates,  and  were  turned  back.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  we  had  a  long  interview  with  two  of  the  magistrates 
They  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  admit  us  into  the  ci^;  but  vf 
managed  to  persuade  them,  and  obtain  their  permission  to  enter  on  Xht 
following  day.     We  did  so,  walked  about  in  every  direction,  saw  all  that 
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was  to  be  seen,  preached  in  the  temple  and  streets^  and  sold  as  many  books 
as  we  could  spare.  That  the  famous  Nan-Chang  was  really  opened  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  has  been  abundantly  proved  since ;  for  it  has  been 
visited  repeatedly  daring  the  year,  and  a  good  deal  of  evangelistic  work  has 
been  accomplished  within  its  walls.  So  far  our  efifbrts  had  been  crowned  with 
success.  We  returned  by  way  of  Hunan,  and  hoped  to  be  as  successful 
there  as  we  had  been  in  Kiang-si.  In  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed. 
We  attempted  to  enter  the  city  of  Siang-tan,  the  largest  mart  in  the  pro- 
vince, but  were  driven  away.  We  knocked  at  the  gates  of  Chang-sha,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  but  found  them  closed.  Our  intercourse  with  the 
magistrates  at  Chang-sha  was  of  the  most  cordial  nature ;  and,  I  verily 
believe,  that  if  they  could  have  admitted  us  into  the  city,  they  would  have 
done  BO.  They  told  us  plainly  that  they  feared  the  people,  and  simply 
dared  not  grant  our  request.  In  other  parts  of  Hunan  we  found 
that  a  great  and  effectual  door  had  been  opened,  and  that 
missiouary  work  might  be  carried  on  there  with  as  much  ease 
and  safety  as  in  this  province.  Ere  long  the  people  of  Chang- 
sha  will  have  to  give  up  their  pride  and  hostility;  and  when  that 
is  done,  every  other  city  in  the  province  will  open  its  gates,  and  aU  the 
cities  in  the  empire  will  be  accessible  to  the  messenger  of  salvation.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  China  has  been 
opened,  and  reflect  on  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past, 
without  asking,  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  What  hath  God  wrought] 

A  Rehabkable  Gathering. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  whilst  in  Kiang-si  I  visited  King-teh 
Chen,  a  place  of  far  wider  fame  than  Nan-Chang  or  Chang-sha.  This 
immense  mart,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  empire,  is  famous  the  world  over 
for  its  porcelain  manufactories.  Here  no  missionary  work  had  ever  been 
attempted ;  and  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  any  foreigner  would  be 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of  a  place  so  jealously  guarded.  Our  success, 
however,  was  complete.  We  landed  without  opposition,  penetrated  its 
narrow  streets,  visited  its  fomaces,  and  inspected  every  department  of  its 
porcelun  manufacture.  We  also  preached  to  immense  crowds,  and  sold 
thousands  of  books  and  tracts.  I  shall  never  forget  my  congregation  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  being  one  of  the  largest  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
^dreas  in  China.  We  had  found  otur  way  to  an  immense  square  in  front 
of  the  imperial  pottery.  For  a  while  the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  pouring 
into  this  square,  and  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  from  three  to  four 
thousand  people  present.  Here  we  stood  for  hours,  I  preaching  with  all 
my  might,  and  both  of  us  selling  books  as  fast  as  we  could  hand  them  to 
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the  eager  purohftaers*  Having,  never  seen  a  forttgn  face  befoie,  tke  peopfe 
were  naturally  ouriooa  to  have  a  look  at  ua^  The  cnrioaitj  waa  intoiM, 
and  the  exdtement  waa  oonaidemble.  It  woald  not  have  been  difficult  to 
get  up  a  diaturbanoe  if  we  had  been  ao  minded.  Fortunstelji  we 
the  beat  mood  poasible,  and  had  no  diffienlty  in  keeping  the  crowd 
due  bounds.  HaYiag*  finiahed  our  woi^  at  Eing*teh-Ghen,  we  depaited  m 
peace,  feeling  more  than  aatiafied  with  the  oonduot  of  the:ma(patBatfla  ud 
people,  and  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  all  He  had  enabled  ua  to  fi^?iwhBipIlflfc 
I  look  upon  onr  auooeaa^  at  both  Nan-Ghan'g  and  Eing-teh-Chen,  aa  God's 
doing,  and  firom  my  deepest  heart  do  I  aay.  Let  God  have  all  the  piaias  1 


1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  John  CHALMEBa,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mis^  Chalmen,  and  dao^ter,  from 
Hong  Kono^  China,,  per  steamer  Mirzapon,  June  29tlu 

The  Rev.  Grifstth  John  and  Mrs.  John,  of  Haitkow,  North  China,  iiom  New 
York,  per  steamer  OUy  of  Berlin,  July  12th. 

2.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  LEGGE,  FORMERLY  OF  HONG  KONG. 

From  public  notices,  our  readers  will  have  become  aware  of  the  loss  which  lot 
been  sustained  by  the  Rev.  Pbofessor  Lsoob,  of  Oxford,  in  the  death  of  hi^ 
devoted  wife.  Mrs.  Legge  died  in  London,  after  a  painful  illnesB,  on  the  Slstd 
June  Her  missionary  labours,  which  were  conied  on  for  a  period  of  aevoi  voas 
(from  1859  to  1866)  in'  connection  with  tho  Society^  station  at  HoBQ  KoBO^aD 
remembered  by  the  Directors  with  pleasure,  as  is  also  her  self-denial  in  remainiii:: 
alone  in  England  for  three  years  while  Dr.  Legge  was  discharging  important 
duties  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China.  Their  regret  at  Mrs.  Legge's  remov:^ 
will  be  shared  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  this  countiy,  aa  well  as  by  wmdj 
native  Christians  and  others  in  South  China. 

3.  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  ELLENGOWAN. 
On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  July,  the  Society's  new  sehooner  EU€n/g(nxmi  left  the 
docks,  and,  going  down  the  river  Mith  the  tide,  was  moored  off  Greenhithe.  On 
the  following  afternoon  a  small,  but  representative,  party  went  on  board,  and 
proceeded  in  her  &s  far  as  Gravesend,  when  she  fairly  set  sail  for  her  long  anti 
somewhat  hazardous  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  via  Stdnet,  which  latter  port» 
under  favourable  circiunstances,  it  is  hoped  she  may  reaeh  abont  the  end  of 
November. 


VI.— ^mtt^erstoj  Cjlktions  in  M^* 

Asyliiin  Road        ...       •«       7    0  0  f  NtwBaaet •^   ^^  ?  I 

CtKveDHUlCh.     ...       22  U  0  PUiaMv      ...       ...       ...       ...  —   **  ?  : 

OraT«Mnd,  Fxinoes  Btrees        ...       ...    2l    2  9       Poplw,  TUaicr  Gh *..  U  I   i 

HlfhtaiyauAdnuitCh. IS    8  0  lUM^  ICemoiiAi  Oa.     ...       ...  m>  I*  ^f '* 

lAQCMtarBoad    7    n  0  W«ttaiimcr  Oii»m1       ...       ...  •«   t*JJ   ; 

lAftlawr  Gh. ...      ...       5   5  0  I      Do.,8«nioato  YofimalSn   ...  «•  29'*   ' 
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%^t  statue  ani  il^t  §tam. 

•'  Thou  sfiwest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the 
iniapre  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces." 
— Daniel  ii.  .'J4. 

In  primitive  times  dreams  were  often  used  as  the  mediums  of  Divine 

intimations.     "  In  slumberings  upon   the  bed,"  says   Elihu,   "  God 

openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction."     Prophets 

and  others  were  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  things 

lying  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discernment,  and  coming  events  of 

weal  or  woe  cast  their  shadows  before.     The  boundary  of  reason  and 

consciousness,  which  hems  in  men's  minds  like  the  glass  chimney  of  a 

lamp  during  their  waking  hours,  was  removed  during  sleep,  in  order 

that    the   flame  of  knowledge  might  be  increased  and   flicker  out 

farther  into  the  darkness.     So  was  it  with  Nebuchadnezzar.     He  saw 

in  a  vivid  vision  of  the  night — based  upon  representations  of  outward 

things  familiar  to  him   in  his  waking  moments — a  huge  Colossus 

towering  up  to  heaven,  and  covering  with  its  own  vast  bulk  and  the 

shadow  which  it  projected  a  large  space  of  ground.     It  was  in  human 

form,  but  terrible  in  its  exaggerated  proportions  and   fierceness  of 

expression.     It  was  composed  of  various  metals — the  head  of  pure 

gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  the 

legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.     It  reflected 

from  its  polished  surface  a  radiance  which  dazzled  the  eyes.     Grazing 

upon  this  monstrous  embodiment  of  grandeur  and  terror,  he  saw  from 

a  neighbouiing  mountain-side  a  small  stone  cut  out  from  the  quarr)% 

raised  from  its  place  and  flung  by  viewless  hands  with  tremendous 

force  against  the  colossal  image ;  which  immediately  fell  with  a  loud 

2  c 
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crash  to  the  ground,  and  was  hroken  to  atoms  and  swept  away  by 
the  rising  wind  caused  hy  its  own  fall,  like  the  chaff  of  the  sommer 
threshing-floor.  The  stone  that  effected  this  amazing  destraction  then 
grew  larger  and  larger  before  his  eyes,  until  at  last  it  became  a  great 
mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth. 

With  the  general  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  dream  given 

by  Daniel  we  are  all  familiar ;  but  there  are  some  most  interesting 

details  of  contrast  between  the  statue  and  the  stone,  upon  whidi  it 

may  be  profitable  to  meditate.     The  first  point  of  contrast  is  the 

enormous  Udk  of  the  statue,  as  compared  with  the  tniaJlivtsB  of  the 

stone.     Man  estimates  the  importance  of  things  by  their  size  and 

appearance.    Yast  proportions  produce  a  feeling  of  awe  ;  and  primitivB 

i-aces  strove  to  n^inister  to  this  feeling  by  building  gigantic  structures 

which  would  exalt  the  idea  of  human  genius  in  contrast  with  man's 

personal  insignificance.     The  idol  which  the  Babylonish  monarch 

saw  in  his  dream  was  in  harmony  with  the  huge  monoliths,  temples, 

and  human-headed  bulls  which  formed  the  architectural  ornaments 

of  hLs  capital.     Its  colossal  size  admirably  represented  the  material 

power  and  extent  of  his  kingdom.     Mere  bulk  and  physical  massive- 

ness  were  the  characteristics  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity.    Bat 

God's  thoughts  are  not  as  man's  thoughts.     In  nature  He  accomplishes 

His  mightiest  operations  by  the  most  insignificant  agencies.    The 

limestone  rocks  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 

crust  are  formed,  not  of  the  bones  of  huge  animals,  but  of  minute 

shells.     Large  islands  are  created  by  the  labours  of  tiny  coral  polype 

And  as  in  nature,  so  in  grace.     The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain 

of  mustard-seed,  which  is  the  least  of  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth. 

God  chooses  the  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  things  that 

are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  may  glory 

in  His  presence.     What  was  Palestine  but  a  very  little  countir 

nmong  the  mighty  continents  of  the  earth  ?    And  what  was  Israel 

but  an  insignificant  people  in  comparison  with  the  great  natioDS  of 

untiquity  ?    And  was  not  Bethlehem  where  Jesus  was  bom  one  of 

the  least  of  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  the  hoiute  of  Joseph  among  the 

|K)orest  and  most  obscure  families  in  it  ?    The  barley  cake  of  Ia«d 

overthrew  the  tent  of  the  Midianites,  and  the  small  stone  of  Qod'a 

kingdom  upset  the  mighty  idols  of  the  world's  empire. 

2.  Another  point  of  contrast  is  the  htierogeneotia  character  of  the 
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statue,  as  compared  with  the  Iiomogeneous  nature  of  the  stone.     The 
statue  was  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  clay;  and  these 
substances  were  moulded  and  held  together  in  a  human  shape,  not 
•by  a  vital  organisation,  nor  by  chemical  affinity,  but  by  mere  mechani- 
cal force.    And  in  this  respect  the  statue  graphically  represented  the 
•outward  symmetry  of  the  great  world-kingdoms  of  antiquity,  which 
was  the  result,  not  of  a  natural  spontaneous  association,  but  of  a 
forced  union  of  discordant  elements  by  human  power.     The  might  of 
*the  autocrats  of  Egypt,  .A^yria,  and  Home  blended  together  races 
and  creeds  that  had  no  natural  affinity  or  sympathy  with  each  other 
into  one  form  of  government,  one  mode  of  poHtical  life,  and  one 
mould  of  religious  profession.     This  hard  mechanical  uniformity  was 
-secured  by  crushing  the  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  individual.     And  hence  there  was  a  constant  tendency  in  this 
compulsory  unity  towards  disintegration.     On  the  slightest  tempta^ 
tion  there  was  a  fierce  attempt  made  to  throw  off  the  hated  yoke ;  and 
frequent  revolutions,  and  clu'onic  internal  dissensions  showed  how 
forced  and  unnatural  was  the  compression.  And  as  with  these  mighty 
kingdoms  of  old,  which  overweighted  and  overshadowed  the  world, 
fio  is  it  with  every  combination  which  men  form  for  their  own 
wicked  and  selfish  purposes.    It  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  association. 
There  is  no  real  unanimity.     The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  stand.     Men  who  h^te 
^each  other,  and  have  nothing  otherwise  in  common,  will  combine  for 
wme  wicked  purpose,  like  Herod  and  Pilate,  who  became  friends  over 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  or  like  the  chief  priests  and  the  traitor 
Judas,  who  conspired  together  to  take  Him.     But  the  unhallowed 
alliance  has  in  it  a  principle  of  schism,  and  Herod  speedily  accuses 
Pilate  to  his  imperial  master,  and  the  chief  priests  say  to  the  consdenoe- 
stricken  traitor  who  has  come  to  them  with  the  price  of  blood,  "  What 
iH  that  to  us?  See  thou  to  it."  Bat  widely  different  was  the  stone,  which 
symbolised  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     It  was  a  homogeneous  substance. 
All  its  particles  were  of  the  same  nature,  and  they  were  held  together 
by  the  law  of  mutual  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity.     The  same  forca 
that  united  these  particles  into  this  compact  form,  changing  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  the  sand  on  its  shore,  by  pressure 
under  massive  rocks,  or  by  the  induration  of  volcanic  outbursts  into 
i!itone,  still  held  these  particles  together  because  of  their  similarity^  and 
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resisted  the  processes  of  weathering  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The 
stone  of  the  vision  was  no  conglomerate  or  breccia  in  which  pebbles 
or  fragments  of  different  minerals  were  held  together  bj  mecfaanioil 
force,  but  in  all  likelihood,  judging  from  the  geological  formation  of 
the  region  where  the  vision  occurred,  a  mass  of  limestone  or  marble, 
whose  substance  was  homogeneous — composed  of  the  same  calcareous 
sediment,  which  fire  and  pressiu'e  had  metamorphosed  into  this  solid 
and  enduring  form.  And  how  strikingly  in  this  respect  did  it 
symbolise  the  city  of  God,  which  is  compactly  built  together— tbe 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  composed  of  those  who  are  all  one  in  Chri>t 
Jesus.  Believers  have  a  strong  family  resemblance.  They  all  bear 
the  likeness  of  their  Father  and  Elder  Brother,  and  consequently  of 
one  another.  Notwithstanding  their  individual  peculiarities,  and 
their  varieties  of  character,  culture,  and  circumstance,  they  are  all 
essentially  one,  after  the  image  of  God's  unity,  and  consequently  of 
His  eternity.  Their  unity  is  not  legal,  but  spiritual ;  not  of  dull 
uniformity,  but  of  bright  unanimity.  Booted  and  grounded  in 
mutual  love,  they  comprehend  with  all  saints  the  love  that  passeth 
knowledge,  and  are  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God.  "  There  is  one 
body,  one  spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith, one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  us  all." 

3.  Another  point  of  contrast  is  the  limitatio^i  of  the  statue,  «s 
compared  with  the  illimitable  development  of  the  stone.  The  statue 
was  of  gigantic  size,  but  its  human  shape  circumscribed  its  boundaries. 
Its  outlines  were  rigidly  determined.  And  this  was  the  charactmstic 
of  the  vast  empires  of  antiquity,  which,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  became  stereotyped  and  incapable  of  progress.  They  speedily 
crystallized  into  a  permanence  and  immobility  of  aspect  like  the 
changeless  deserts  and  plains  out  of  which  they  had  emerged.  The 
pyramids,  with  their  broad  base  and  enormous  bulk  and  fixed  limits, 
represented  the  primitive  civilisation  of  Egypt.  The  human-headed 
bulls,  and  the  other  huge  idols  strangely  combining  the  human  and 
the  brutal,  for  which  K'ineveh  and  Babylon  were  distinguished,  ww* 
expressive  symbols  of  the  state  of  Assyria,  in  which  the  mental  free- 
dom and  independence  of  men  were  still  held  in  bondage  by  the 
lower  powers  of  nature.  When  the  light  of  history  dawns  upon  these 
empires  they  are  seen   to  be  completely  oi^nised;  uniform  and 
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universal  law,  education,  government,  moulded  all  their  subjects  to 

one  type  of  character,  and  trained  them  to  an  unquestioning  obedience. 

Unassisted  human  nature  had  reached  in  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 

Roman  empires  its  utmost  limits,  and  disclosed  its  fullest  capacities ; 

and  we  see  how  incapable  it  was  of  bringing  anything  to  perfection — 

how  stunted  and  stereotyped  all  its  mightiest  efforts  were.     In  striking 

contrast  with  the  fixed  limits  and  definite  proportions  of  these  human 

•civilisations  is  the  indefinite  size  and  shape  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  stone  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  it,  the  rough  stone  taken  out 

of  the  quarry — the  amorphous  boulder  lying  on  the  moor,  not  the 

^tone  crystallized  into   the   mathematical   facets  of   the  gem.     Tlie 

statue,  moulded  by  human  art,  shares  in  the  limitations  of  mfin's  own 

nature.     Made  by  Grod,  the  stone  sliares  in  His  infinitude.     The 

mvstic  stone  in  the  vision  grew  and  expanded  until  it  bectvme  a  greivt 

mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth.     The  hindscape  consisted  of 

it-^lf  and  its  shadow.     It  presented  a  different  aspect  from  each  new 

pint  of  view.     The  uniform  monotonous  despotisms  of  antiquity 

were  created  by  man  for  hLs  own  aggrandisement ;  they  had  therefore 

fixed  bounds  of  space  and  duration  beyond  which  they  could  not  pass. 

But  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  creation  of  Divine  love  and  grace, 

and  therefore  it  unfolds  with  the  need  of  mtin,  and  develops  new 

ci^pacities  of  blessing  him,  and  endures  for  ever. 

The  image  of  the  stone  does  not  suitably  convey  this  idea. 
Every  stone,  however  rough,  has  a  limit  as  fixed  as  the  st\tue. 
But  the  idea  of  fixed  shape  is  not  so  inherent  in  the  stone  as 
in  the  statue.  A  stone  may  be  of  any  shape — may  be  weatliered 
by  the  elements,  or  roughened  by  violent  contact  with  other  stones 
into  the  most  varied  forms  ;  but  a  human  statue  miLst  preserve 
the  human  shape  and  observe  the  fixed  propoi'tions  of  the  human 
form.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  idea  of  development  is  not  inherent 
in  a  stone.  It  is  of  a  fixed  size,  it  cannot  become  larger.  But 
Scripture  imparts  the  power  of  growth  to  it,  and  secures  by  a 
combination  of  images  what  one  alone  cannot  effect.  We  see 
this  in  the  union  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms — from  architecture  and  plant  life — in  some  of  the  images 
employed  to  designate  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  life  : 
"  In  whom  all  the  building  framed  together,  grovoelh  into  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord  ";  ^^  Rooted  and  grounded  in  love."    We  see  it  in 
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in  human  sovereignty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  stone  which  smote  tba 
magnificent  statue  had  no  value  or  splendour.     It  was  a  rude  aggre- 
gation and  consolidation  of  the  common  sand  or  mud  or  dust  of  the 
earth.     It  was  made  up  of  the  materials  which  are  trodden  underfoot 
or  employed  only  in  the  humblest  uses.    Who  values  a  rough  stone  by 
the  wayside  ?     It  is  left  unheeded  where  it  lies,  or  kicked  aside  as  aa 
obstacle.     And  in  this  respect  it  is  a  fit  83nnbol  of  the  Founder  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  who,  while  on  earth,  had  no  form  or  comeli- 
ness to  attract  the  outward  eye,  and  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men.     Christ  in  His  life  and  death  presents  no  object  of  attraction  to 
the  natural  eye.     The  stone  is  disallowed  of  men,  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  ofience  even  to  those  which  stumble  at  the  word.    His 
Church  was  the  filth  and  of&oouring  of  all  things  to  the  world.    The 
subjects  of  His  kingdom  were  the  weak,  the  foolish,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  poor — those  who,  like  their  Master,  had  a  Galilean  name  of  re- 
proach among  men.     To  human  view,  where  were  there  ever  such 
glory  and   pomp  and  power  as  the  vast  world-empires  of  antiquity 
possessed  ?    And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  were  there  ever  sach 
weakness  and  insignificance  as  characterised  the  origin  and  early 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  ?    And  yet  in  the  con- 
test between  them  the  weakness  of  the  stone  was  strongi»:  than  all  the 
strength  of  the  statue ;  and  its  foolishness  wiser  than  all  its  wisdom. 
The  patience  of  the  Gospel  wore  out  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  and  its 
love  conquered  its  hate.     The  little  worthless  stone  smote  the  huge 
magnificent  statue ;  and  on  the  site  where  it  stood,  and  where  its  veiy 
ashes  were  swept  away  by  the  wind  of  destiny,  leaving  not  a  wredc 
behind,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

The  dream  of  the  night  has  become  the  grandest  fact  of  histoiy ; 
the  vision  of  a  heathen  monarch  has  become  the  reality  of  Ghristen- 
dom ;  and  every  age  will  give  the  vision  and  the  dream  a  grander  and 
yet  grander  interpretation.  God  has  made  the  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  the  headstone  of  the  comer ;  and  on  it  is  built  all  that  is  most 
precious  and  enduring  in  the  world — the  Church  which  was  bought 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevaiL 
Whosoever  falleth  upon  this  stone  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.     Let  us  build  up  Has  chief 
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comep-stone,  then  ;  and  the  living  stones  built  upon  the  Living  Stone 
will  partake  of  the  life,  durability,  and  value  of  their  foundation.  Let 
us  hide  ourselves  in  the  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  us,  which  has  smitten 
and  destroyed  all  the  mightiest  po%vers  of  the  world  opposed  to  it ; 
which  has  levelled  to  the  dust  the  idols  of  our  own  hearts  ;  which  has 
given  its  shade  and  refreshment  to  thousands  in  a  wearv  land  and  a 
dry  place;  which  has  been  the  strength  and  support  of  many  a 
troubled  soul  amid  the  changes  of  a  changing  world.  And  so  doing 
— ^amid  all  the  confusions  of  the  time,  and  the  sliattered  and  dis- 
ijolving  pageants  of  the  world,  amid  "  giant  forms  of  empire  on  their 
way  to  ruin  " — we  shall  be  safe  and  blessed  for  evermore. 

Hugh  Macmillan. 


Wit  J'our  toturioiLs* 

TiiE  officers  in  the  Eoman  army,  called  "Centurions,"  had,  as  the 
name  signifies,  the  command  of  a  hundred  men,  or  the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  legion.  They  were  usually  chosen  by  the  Tribunes  for  this  post 
from  their  knowledge  of  a  soldier  s  duties,  and  their  vigour  of  will 
to  enforce  attention  to  them.  They  usually  woi^  better  helmets 
tlian  their  men,  and  had  about  twice  their  pay.  They  trained  and 
drilled  their  companies,  and  always  carried  a  flexible  vine-stock, 
which,  in  cases  of  neglect  or  insubordination,  they  applied  with  a 
resolute  hand,  and  which  came  across  the  offender's  shoulders  like  a 
fiharp  note  of  interrogation.  Military  discipline  made  the  Roman 
armies  efficient,  and  much  of  this  efficiency  must  be  traced  to  tho 
vigour,  training,  and  authority  of  the  Centurions.  The  New  Testa- 
ment presents  us  with  notices  of  four  of  these  officers,  all  of  whom 
are  mentioned  with  honour,  and  will  supply  us  with  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  remarks  on  each,  and  adding  a  few  reflections  which 
arise  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  first  Centurion  (Matthew  viii.  5-13)  was  stationed  at  Caper- 
naum, and  had  a  slave  grievously  tormented  with  the  palsy. 
Whether  this  man  had  been  purchased  from  a  slave-dealer,  or  taken 
as  a  captive  in  war,  is  unknown ;  but  he  had  made  himself  valuable  to 
his  master,  and  had  won  such  a  fatherly  interest  in  his  affections 
that  he  took  extraordinary  means  to  save  him  from  impending  death. 
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The  Son  of  Gk)d  was  "  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His  strengthr 
mighty  to  save,"  and  to  Him  he  appeals  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
servant  from  helplessness  and  pain.  Though  a  soldier  in  command, 
he  is  very  humble ;  though  a  Koman,  and  one  of  the  nation  which  is 
the  master  of  the  country,  he  turns  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  though  nursed  in  pagan  errors,  he  has  built  a  eynagpgue 
for  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah.  He  fears  to  trouble  our  Lord  to  come 
so  far,  and  deems  his  house  too  lowly  for  so  glorious  a  visitor ;  but 
believes  that  Christ  can  work  from  a  distance,  and  can  command 
disease  to  depart  and  disappear  as  readily  as  he  can  order  this  man  to 
go,  and  he  goeth ;  another  to  come,  and  he  cometh ;  another  to  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power; 
and  the  servant  was  healed  as  the  fruit  of  the  Centurion's  faith,  and 
the  compassion  and  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  faith  of  the 
soldier  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  said,  ''  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel."  Our  Lord  was 
always  looking  for  the  signs  of  faith,  and  passed  by  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  world,  its  mansions  and  peJaoes,  its  armies  and  navies,  to 
iind  in  the  human  hearts  around  Him  the  presence  of  that  principle 
which  creates  a  bond  between  the  soul  and  Himself  now,  and  is  a 
pledge  of  eternal  association  with  Him  in  "  the  glory  that  is  to  be 
revealed."  He  looked  for  faith  in  Hie  synagogue,  and  among  the 
Levites,  scribes,  and  priests  of  the  temple,  and  frequently  saw 
gloomy,  obstinate  unbelief,  and  where  He  saw  the  precious  thing  it 
was  too  frequently  as  the  '*  smoking  flax  and  bruised  reed,"  while 
here  it  seemed  to  have  gained  a  commanding  energy  and  heroic  force.. 
Jesus  Christ  saw  in  this  man  the  pattern  and  prophecy  of  fature^ 
converts  from  the  nations  outside  the  boundary  of  Jewish  life,  who 
should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  should  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  Crod.  He  beheld  him 
as  the  firstfruits  of  that  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  whidi 
shall  form  the  happy  assembly  where  the  patriarchs  of  Canaan  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Western  world  shall  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  second  Centiuion  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  is  he  who  was 
most  probably  ordered  by  Pilate  to  superintend  the  crudfizion  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  those  who  suffered  near  him.  He  may  have  seen  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  when  He  endured  their  cruel 
mockings  in  the  IVo^torium.     The  Divine  beauty  of  His  character 
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gradmdlj  dawned  upon  the  soldier's  mind  as  he  viewed  His  com- 
posure, dignity,  and  matchless  patience.     He  saw  Christ  on  the  cross 
reviled  by  wicked  Jews,  and  heard  Him  pi-ay  for  their  forgiveness. 
When  our  Lord  died  He  gave  a  loud  expiring  cry  which  was  so 
different  from  the  usual  calmness  of  His  ministry,  in  pursuing  which 
He  did  not  "  cry  nor  lift  up  His  voice  in  the  streets."     Matthew  and 
Mark  declai*e  that  when  the  Centurion  heard  the  solemn  exclamation* 
it  produced  a  reverberation  in  the  man's  soul  which  compelled  him 
to  cry  out,  "  Truly  tliis  was  the  Son  of  God."     Wliile  many  were 
fluent  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  the  disciples  were  scattered  and 
silent  as  timid  sheep  that  had  no   shepherd,    this    Gentile  soldier 
makes  a  confession  of  Christ  which  was  fall  and  impressive.     It  was 
an  avowal  unsolicited  and  solitary,  and  the  principal  one  borne  to 
Him  during  the  pressure  of  His  sacriiicial  woes.    There  had  been  voices 
of  welcome  and  congratulation  when  oiur  Lord  rode  into  Jerusalem » 
and  much  strewing  of   palm-branches;    but  the  voices  were  now 
silent,  and  the  palm-branches  were  withered.    Kow  this  man  gave  in 
this  time  of  sorrow  his  bold  and  audible  testimony  to  the  Divine 
greatness  of  the  Eedeemer.     He  might  have  thought  well  of  Christ, 
and  said  nothing ;  he  might  have  cherished  the  impression,  and  held 
his  peace  ;    but   the  conviction    was  profoiind,  and  the  feeling  so 
intense,  that  he  must  speak ;  and  so  where   sin  abounded  in  the 
reproaches  cast  upon  the  Saviour,  grace  abounded  in  the  bold  and 
open  declaration  of  this  man's  thought.      Since  that  time  He  has 
gained  many  consenting  voices,  and  thousands  who  have  lingered 
in  devout  imagination  near  the  cross,  and  before  whose  eyes  Jesus 
Christ  hath  evidently  been  set  forth  crucified,  have  said  with  a  con- 
viction grounded  upon  the  unutterable  love  of  the  Sufferer,  and  with 
the  fervours  of  devout  adoration,  "  Truly  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 
The  third  Centurion  is  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1),  whose  character  and 
experience  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  give  him  a  conspicuous  and   important  place  in  sacred 
history.     He  was  brought,  we  know  not  how,  from  heathen  darkness* 
into  Divine  light ;  and  his  career  verities  the  word  that  the  path  of 
the  just  Lb  "  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."    He  had  some  servants  like-minded,  who  were  pro- 
bably influenced  by  his  example  to  discard  the  old  Italian  idolatry, 
and  become  the  worshippers  of  the  living  €k>d.     He  prayed  often,  and 
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l^y  looking  into  the  face  of  infinite  Love,  he  was  changed  into  the 
fsame  image ;  gave  much  alms  to  the  people  of  the  Jews ;  and,  like  the 
angels,  went  up  to  commune  with  God,  and  came  down  to  bless  the 
poor  and  needy  with  gracious  assistance.  Praying  one  afternoon, 
there  ap2)eared  an  angel  who  brought  a  message  from  heaven  requiring 
him  to  send  for  Pet3r,  who  was  then  at  Joppa.  The  apostle,  taking 
advantage  of  a  few  minutes  to  pray  on  the  housetop,  beholds  a  vision 
which  adapts  itself  to  his  condition  of  hunger.  He  beholds  a  sheet 
let  down  from  heaven,  which  contains  wild  beasts,  as  lions,  tigers,  and 
wolves ;  birds^  as  eagles,  ravens,  and  cormorants ;  and  creeping  things, 
as  serpents  and  other  reptiles.  By  this  vision  and  his  being  required 
*to  eat  of  these  creatures,  he  is  taught  that  the  partition  wall  between 
Jews  and  Grentiles  is  now  and  for  ever  thrown  down.  The  arrival  of 
the  messengers  from  Cornelius  illustrates  and  confirms  the  revelation 
that  he  is  to  open  the  gates  of  grace  to  the  Grentiles,  who  are  to  be 
received  into  the  Church  without  the  ceremonial  rites  of  proselytism, 
and  solely  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  Peter  reaches  the 
house  where  Cornelius  lives,  the  Centurion  is  disposed  to  bow  with 
excessive  homage  before  one  w^ho  was  sent  with  the  manifest  authority 
of  Heaven ;  but  the  apostle  refuses  the  offered  reverence,  and  sait^  to 
the  Gentile,  *'  I  also  am  a  man."  As  if  the  military  habit  was  strong 
in  the  Roman  soldier,  Cornelius  now  declares,  **  Now  therefore  are 
we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded 
thee  of  G<xi,"  and  which  we  are  ready  to  obey.  We  are  here  to  listen 
and  yield  our  hearty  service  to  Him  who  is  the  *' Captain  of  salva- 
tion." While  Peter  speaks  the  Spirit  descends,  the  wonders  of  Pente- 
•cost  are  repeated,  and  Boman  soldiers  spake  with  tongues,  as  the 
apostles  formerly  in  Jerusalem,  and  Cornelius  is  like  a  spiritual 
ColumbuSy  who  iirst  enters  the  great  sea,  which  in  after  ages  shall  be 
-crossed  by  many  emigrants  who  seek  "a  better  country,  even  a 
heavenly." 

The  last  of  the  Centurions  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostJes  is 
Julius  (Acts  xxvii.  1),  who  was  of  "  Augustus'  band,"  which  probably 
•consisted  of  the  Prastorian  guards,  who  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Boman  Governor  at  Ciesarea.  When  Paul  was  about  to  go  to 
Bome  to  appeal  unto  Ctesar,  he  was  delivered  to  this  Centurion  to  be 
conducted  there  as  a  prisoner.  The  ship  in  which  they  sailed  touched 
At  Sidon,  where  Julius  courteously  entreated  Paul  and  allowed  him 
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to  go  on  parole  to  see  his  friends  and  be  refreshed,  and  doubtless- 
honoured  his  fidelity  on  his  return ;  when  he  might  have  escaped 
inland,  and  hidden  himself  in  the  liills  or  valleys  of  the  shore.  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage  it  seems  that  Paul  and  the  Centurion  wer& 
the  principal  agents  in  the  management  of  the  ship ;  and  both  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  the  sailors  from  the  vessel.  When  the  barque  was 
about  to  be  wrecked,  the  Centurion,  for  Paul's  sake,  forbade  the  killing 
of  the  prisoners,  who  all  escaped  safe  to  land.  It  is  interesting  to 
conjecture  the  means  by  which  this  Boman  soldier  gained  so  friendly 
an  interest  in  the  career  and  circumstances  of  the  apostle.  It  is 
probable,  as  Bengel  hints,  that  he  may  have  seen  Paul  "  when  Agrippa 
and  Bemice  with  great  pomp  was  entered  into  the  place  of  hearing,  with 
the  chief  captains  and  principal  men  of  the  city"  (Acts  xxv.  23).  Then 
he  may  have  heard  his  defence,  and  when  Agrippa  with  flippant  kiv  said, 
**  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  this  noble  prisoner,, 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  pathetic  appeal  to  heaven,  said,  "  I  would  to 
God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both 
almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds."  In  other 
prisoners  there  may  have  been  the  signs  of  hardened  wickedness  and 
the  scowl  of  defiance,  while  the  peace  that  passeth  imderstanding  may 
have  shone  in  his  countenance.  This  Centurion  became  by  his  kind- 
ness to  Paul  an  agent  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Christ,  who  designed 
him  to  appear  in  Borne ;  whence  he  wrote  those  epistles  which  have- 
long  enlightened  and  aided  the  Church  of  God.  Vast  results  have 
flowed  to  the  Christian  interest  from  the  friendship  of  Julias,  upon 
which  seemed  to  depend  the  future  career  and  larger  usefulness  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Cornelius  there  began  the  true  freedom 
of  men  outside  the  Jewish  Church,  and  in  Julius  the  extension  of  the- 
blessing  by  the  agency  of  one  who  was  emphatically  "  the  teacher  of 
the  nations." 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  character  and  course  of  these  four 
Centurions,  we  may  conclude  with  a  few  observations  suggested  by 
this  subject. 

1.  Here  toe  see  tlie  unexpected  movements  ami  vigour  of  Divine  grace ^ 
These  men  were  probably  born  and  nurtured  amid  the  gross  ignorance 
and  corruptions  of  heathen  life.  Their  minds  were  from  the  first 
familiar  with  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  from  their  youth  up 
they  had  been  in  camps  and  moving  amid  populations  which  were 
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debased  and  demoralized.  The  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  con- 
quering race  would  indispose  them  to  regard  the  Jewish  faith  with 
attention  £^nd  reverence.  The  grace  of  €rod  works  in  its  own  way ; 
and  from  the  unpropitious  circumstances  of  a  Roman  soldier's  life 
two  are  brought  to  inquiry  and  belief  in  the  Divine  nature  of  our 
Lord — one  to  avow  his  faith  in  Christ  for  salvation,  and  one  to 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  prolong  the  life  of  an  apostle.  It 
requii-es  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  bring  to  decision  those  who  haye 
been  embowered  with  parental  love,  invited  by  frequent  appeal,  aad 
allured  by  bright  example ;  but  it  is  a  more  conspicuous  act  of  grace 
to  lead  men  like  Boman  soldiers  into  the  paths  of  Christian  truth 
and  bold  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Herein  is  the  saying 
true :  '*  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  Me  not ;  and  I  was  manifest 
to  them  that  asked  not  after  Me."  In  the  chambers  of  imag^  of 
£uch  men,  where  once  the  hideous  forms  of  sin  were  found  in  hold 
outline  and  gigantic  size,  there  are  now  the  sweet  portraits  of 
Christian  graces  and  the  lovely  image  of  the  ''ilrst-bom  among 
many  brethren." 

2.  It  iUuatrates  tite  higher  unity  of  spiriiual  life.  All  these  men 
were  soldiers  in  the  great  Boman  army,  which  planted  its  legions  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  known  world.  Their  service  some- 
times carried  them  to  Spain  in  the  West  and  to  Arabia  in  the  East, 
and  from  Britain  in  the  North  to  Egypt  in  the  South.  They  all 
bdlonged  to  one  vast  living  force,  which  was  moved  by  the  central 
iiuthority  at  Bome.  They  marched  as  they  were  ordered,  and  were 
required  to  watch  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  to  repress  the 
tumults  of  discontented  populations.  As  soldiers  they  were  of  one 
spirit,  how  different  soever  the  legions  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
had  now  entered  into  a  holier  bond,  and  the  resemblance  of  their 
views  and  emotions  gave  them  a  deeper  unity  and  a  closer  sympathy 
than  any  earthly  condition  could  produce.  There  is  an  essenUal 
similarity  in  their  spirit,  for  they  were  humble  in  the  presence  of 
spiritual  manifestations,  courageous  in  their  avowal  of  conviction, 
humane  towards  the  sick,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  friendly  towards 
those  whom  our  Lord  claims  as  His  own.  They  show  that  they  had 
so  learned  Christ  as  to  feel  the  glow  of  that  love  which  oar  Loid 
came  to  revive  and  maintain  on  the  chill  and  desolate  altars  of  the 
human  soul. 
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3.  Tliey  are  types  of  aptitude  for  tlie  recej)tion  of  spiritual  hlessiTigs, 
These  men  were  in  the    full  activity  of    their  soldier  life,  which 
required  diligence,  foresight,  early  rising,  and  resolute  attention  to 
the  duties  of  their  station.     There  was  no  day-dreaming,  no  profitless 
speculation,  things  for  which  the  Homan  mind  was  not  specially  fitted. 
There  w»fi  no  languid  stirring  of  fancy  to  enfeeble  and  waste  the 
native  forces  of  the  soul.     They  avoided  such  perils  because  they  had 
daily  work  to  do.     It  does  not  become  us  to  limit,  even  in  thought, 
the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  our  observation 
of  facts  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the  active  and  industrious  are  more 
frequently  called  into  that  kingdom  where  we  hear  the  voice,  "  Son, 
go  work  in  My  vineyard."     Our  Lord  sends  us  not  to  the  rocky 
slopes,  nor  to  the  barren  margin  of   the  sea,  nor  to  the  wild  and 
blasted  heath,  but  to  the  vineyard,  where  other  men  have  laboured, 
and  where  the  vines  are  ready  to  repay  our  culture  with  an  abundant 
vintage.     This  kingdom  is  entered  chiefly  by  the  "  working  classes," 
which  embraces  those  who  perform  manual  labour   and  those  who 
sustain  the  toils  of  professional  and  commeixsial  life.     If  any  read 
a  profusion  of  works  of  fiction,  and  in  an  uncritical  spirit ;  if  any 
pursue  with  panting  efforts  some  of  the  vanities  of  life,  they  find 
little  time  and  reveal  no  aptitude  to  receive  the  higher  gifts  of  grace 
offered  in  the  Gospel.     Attention  is  needful  to  be  saved,  and  the 
wholesome  state  of  mind  which  comes  from  dealing  with  the  honour- 
able realities  of  life  best  fits  us  for  the  high  blessings  of  salvation. 
Dorking.  J.  S.  Bright. 


Jigrolbs  Woi^^'^^'li^^   J^ij^^t   Wmt  ta  t^jt  gales   of 

*'Howis  it,''said  Zachary  Bates,  "  that  the  *  big-wigs '  at  Leeds  or 
Bradford  never  ask  ye,  my  discreet  minister,  to  tak'  a  journey  into 
oor  Yorkshire  dales,  and  do  some  peripatetic  evangelism  among  those 
Bimple  f  ook  ?  " 

"  I  never  was  asked  to  do  anything,"  replied  ApoUos,  *'  beyond  my 
own  Dale  side.  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  be  permitted  to  do  that. 
I  am  not  a  giant  in  strength,  as  you  know,  and  perhaps  my  *  brethren 
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and  fathers '  fear  I  should  recommend  some  impossible  grants  in  aid 
of  the  dalesmen." 

"  What  like  grants  in  aid,  man,  do  ye  mean  ?  A  few  pounds  of 
cjish,  or  something  in  kind  ?  Bricks  for  building  ?  old  coats?  coloured 
glass  windows  ?  stoves  for  cold  schools  ?  Because  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  love  is  worth  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  That  kind  of  thing  means  love,  if  it  is  lovingly  done." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Zachary.  "  This  morning  two  hundred  poiind:^ 
dropped  upon  me  from  the  skies,  and  I  ha'  come  to  consul  b  ye  as  to 
t'  best  way  of  sending  t'  cash  back  to  skies.  I  am  clean  sure,  them 
pounds  were  only  dropped  on  me  to  prove  to  me  whether  I  was  a 
stagnant  pool  or  a  bit  of  that  garden  of  the  Lord  ye  were  preachin  on 
ji  week  syne.  Coom  now,  Howard,  will  ye  and  Missus  go  with  ma 
for  a  fortnight  and  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  Dales,  and  help  it 
on  if  we  see  how?" 

"  Won't  we  ? "  said  Apollos  Howard  ;  "  nothing  could  please  us 
better.  I  am  afraid  my  dear  wife  cannot  walk  as  you  and  I  might 
do ;  we  must  have  some  light  conveyance  for  her,  and  a  few  small 
comforts." 

"  Hoots,  toots,  mon,"  said  Zachary,  "  ye  know  my  old  gig  with  a 
bonnet  to  it.  It  has  been  lumbered  over  many  a  mountain-pass,  ami 
would  stand  an  assault  of  gipsies.  There  is  safe  hiding-place  for  all 
our  goods,  if  it  rains  '  cats  and  dogs  and  spiked  daggers,'  and  two,  if  not 
three,  can  get  shelter  if  it  comes  to  the  worst.  Then  I  will  ride 
liosinaiUe,  he  suits  ma ;  he  neither  walks,  trots,  nor  canters — and  I 
am  not  comfortable  at  either — and  he  never  was  tired  in  his  life." 

After  making  all  necessary  arrangements,  the  trio  started  on  a 
pilgrimage  of  love  and  sympathy.  They  sent  no  courier  on  before 
them.  No  handbills  announced  their  coming.  They  resolved  to  set'k 
out  some  of  the  quiet  workers,  to  pray  with  them,  to  help  and  cheer 
them  by  sympathy,  to  ascertain  the  various  schemes  of  useful  labour 
on  which  the  ministers  or  others  had  set  their  minds. 

There  was  one  lazy,  self-satisfied  man  in  a  valley  adjoining  Pean- 
dale,  who  had  no  project  to  propose,  no  notion  even  of  a  new  method. 
He  seemed  quite  complacent  when  he  made  the  confession  that  tho 
size  of  the  congregation  had  not  diminished  so  rapidly  in  the  past  year 
as  it  had  in  the  previous  five  years.     There  were  eight  peFSon^  IQ' 
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eluding  our  trio,  at  the  week-evening  service ;  but  then  "  who  could 

have  expected  more  in  the  middle  of  the  late  harvest,  when  every 

hand  was  wanted?"    Who  could,  indeed  ?    There  was  no  heart  in  the 

i^^ervice ;  archangels  could  not  sit  it  out.     The  few  who  were  regularly, 

invariably  present  were  fortunately  very  deaf,  and  very  good ;  they 

[)ei>dsted  because  they  were  cheei-ed  by  the  fixed  smile,  or  rather  smirk, 

on  their  lazy  minister's  face.     It  is  wonderful  how  some  people  can 

extract  marrow  and  fatness  from  dry  bones.     It  seemed,  however, 

that  one  of  the  eight  was  not  deaf ;  he  had  just  settled  down  in  this 

spiritual  wilderness,  and  had  been  singing  to  himself  "  Woe's  me  that 

I  in  Mesech  dwell."     The  lamps  of  "  faith,  hope,  and  love  "  were  puffed 

out,  though  still  smoking,  and  he  took  fire  at  the  few  words  uttered 

by  our  friends ;  and  the  flame  has  been  burning  ever  since.     Even 

the  three  deaf  persons  found  their  trumpets  vibrate  a  little  more  than 

usual  and  discovered  unaccustomed  lumps  in  their  throat,  and  the  poor 

^elf-satisfied  creature  waked  up  to  a  more  lofty  conception  of  his  calling; 

.so  that  the  visit  was  not  without  its  use. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  travellers  were  on  the  move  betimes. 
Zachary  Bates  in  his  exterior  man,  as  many  know,  was  too  peculiar  not 
to  arrest  attention.  His  huge  Quaker-like  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  long  beard,  less  common  than  now,  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  comforter ;  his  two  feet  turned  at  right  angles  to  Bosinante,  his 
two  wallets  slung  over  the  withers  of  the  horse,  steadied  the  rider's 
oxtraordinary  posture,  and  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
hoi^xnia,  or  luilf pence,  or  little  books  for  the  children  whom  he  might 
piss  on  his  way.  The  fineness  of  his  feelings,  the  grandeur  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  broke  thi^ough  the  eggshell  of 
his  Doric,  and  ensured  him  a  welcome  almost  everywhere.  As  Apollos 
Howard  led  the  other  horse  up  some  of  the  steep  hill-sides,  Zachaiy 
and  he  quoted  old  ballads  at  one  another ;  and  at  last  Zachary  gave 
him  the  challenge,  that  for  evei-y  Scotch  ballad  he  might  quote,  thero 
^hould  be  two  English  ones  forthcoming.  The  friendly  encounter, 
quickened  by  the  memory  of  the  little  lady  in  the  gig,  was  only 
hrought  to  an  end  by  the  party  becoming  suddenly  caught  in  a  Scotch 
mist,  which  poured  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Kamfell  like  a  cataract, 
4ind  drenched  Zachary  to  Uie  skin.  The  trio  were  due  about  1^\^q 
o'clock  at  a  farm-house  on  the  side  of  the  fell,  where  the  farmer  was 
fliore  hospitable  than  his  wife.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  found  accom- 

2  D 
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modation  at  a  little  inn  hard  by,  which  ^went  by  the  name  of  the 
OtiseL  It  would  have  been  hazardous  to  try  to  cross  the  pass  that 
night ;  and  Zachary  was  only  too  glad  to  put  on  some  of  the  farmer's 
clothes,  and  so  prepare  for  the  evening  meal.  He  did  not  get  the 
same  without  difficulty,  for  the  farmer's  wife,  seeing  one  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  her  husband  descend  the  short  staircase,  gave  her 
offending  lord,  as  she  thought,  a  mighty  cuff  with  the  family  Bible, 
exclaiming — "  Thier,  tak'  tbut  for  a.-king  t'  Deacon  Bates  to  stop 
t'  neet." 

'^  Eh,  missus,"  said  Zachary,  "  ye  mind  me  of  a  douce  mennester^ 
who,  when  he  couldna  keep  his  congregation  awake,  threw  t'  ould 
Buik  at  t'  heed  of  one  of  the  sleepiest,  and  cried,  '  Thiers  mon,  if  ye 
will  no  hear  the  Word  of  God,  ye  sail  feel  it ! ' " 

The  gude  wife  was  mollified  by  Zachary's  good  temper,  and  though 
she  did  not  recover  her  composure  as  she  saw  a  black  mark  coming 
on  his  bald  pate,  eventually  voted  him  the  '*  reetest  gentleman  she  had 
ivver  known."  The  little  lad  and  lass  were  both  on  his  knee  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  the  baubees  and  the  other  doubtful 
forms  of  bribery  and  corruption  from  which  their  digestion  may 
have  suffered,  liad  not  yet  begun  to  work  any  mischief.  Zacbai}' 
could  hardly  tear  himself  loose  from  the  children.  They  wanted 
more  stories  and  more  baubees,  but  he  and  Mr.  Howard  were  intent 
on  crossing  the  Ramfell,  and  were  compelled  to  start  betimes. 

There  are  some  grand  points  of  view  among  the  fells  and  moors  of 
the  North  and  West  Hidings.  The  roads  are  rough,  scarcely  passable 
for  wheels ;  but  our  party,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer,  chose  the  best 
route,  and  reached  a  ridge  from  which  they  were  led  to  expect  they  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  the  Westmoreland  bills  beyond. 
From  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  hillside  sloped  down  ray 
abruptly,  and  the  road  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  reminded 
the  travellers  of  the  Schyn  Pass.  But  the  whole  scene  was  wrapped 
in  dense  murk  and  mist  which  were  driving  down  the  valley.  They 
liad  almost  resolved  to  i*eturn  to  the  quarters  of  the  previous  night, 
when  a  gleam  of  pure,  uncovered  sky  showed  itself  in  the  eye  of  the 
wind,  and  they  shouted  for  joy  as  the  vast  rolling  sea  of  mist  caught 
on  its  surface  the  beams  of  sunshine,  which  played  marvellous  magic 
with  its  hurr3ring  sworl.  The  outlying  tags  and  flakes  of  clouds 
became  golden  banners  of  a  vast  host  who  began  to  arrange  themselves  in 
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companies,  and  move  statelily  to  the  distant  shore.  Some  huge  masses 
of  clouds  dashed  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  broke  into  filmy,  rosy 
vapour  over  their  heads,  and  now  the  charm  of  the  scenery  burst 
upon  them — ^thirty  or  forty  miles  of  a  winding  valley,  blue  as  a  tur- 
quoise, with  its  fantastic  and  sweeping  curves  of  woodland  and  forest ; 
here  and  there  a  hamlet  nestling  in  its  trees,  and  from  the  eastern 
hills  to  the  western  plain  was  seen  the  winding  of  a  river  which  had 
been  swollen  by  the  night's  rain.  Here  these  waters  spread  out  a 
mirror  to  the  changing  sky,  and  there  bounded  over  boulders  in  a 
narrow  gorge  making  cascades  and  tiny  cataracts,  which  revealed 
places  of  white  foam  streaked  by  the  dark  chocolate  lines  to  which 
the  Yoricshire  pilgrim  is  so  well  accustomed. 

The  tmnsformation-scene  was  almost  too  much  for  Zachary.      He 
was  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  gig,  but  he  pulled  up  the  reins  of 
Rosinante  and  sat  agape  and  astonied.     To  be  sure,  he  had  seen  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  in  their  glory ;  but  he  had  the  heart  of  a  child,  and 
nature's  loveliness  always  came  upon  him  as  a  novelty  and  spoke  good 
and  helpful  things  to  him.     When  Howard  and  the  farmer,  who  were 
leading  the  harnessed  horse  along  the  difficult  road,  came  up  with  him, 
they  found  his  eyes  full  of  tears.      Said  he  :  "  Eh,  lad,  let  us  praise 
the  Lord  for  having  done  it.     '  With  light  as  a  robe.  He  hath  Himself 
clad,'  and  He  is  walking  in  His  royal  garments,  and  a  great  procession 
of  His  sons  down  yon.     A'  the  mists  will  flee  away  soiQe while,  mon, 
and  we  shall  see  much  to  love  and  rest  in,  where  erewhile  we  felt  all 
was  very  dour."  Then  the  distant  ocean,  "gleaming  like  a  silver  shield," 
shimmered  in  the  advancing  sunlight,  and  the  beautiful  outline  of  tho 
distant  hills  stood  out  on  the  horizon  like  piled  precious  stones,  trans- 
lucent, as  one  might  fancy,  with  light  behind.     Our  travellers  were 
not  just  yet  preparing  to  follow  the  full  course  of  the  Dale,  but  to 
take  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left  and  drop  down  into  a  lateral  valley 
where  they  knew  that  a  village  pastor  dwelt  who  had  great  excel- 
lencies of  character,  but  who,  in  a  way,  was  the  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed.   The  village  of  Kibley  numbered,  with  its  straggling  associated 
bamlets,  about  300  souls.     There  was  no  parish-church,  no  chapel  of 
ease  even ;  but  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Catholic  chapel,  which  had 
been  abandoned  to  utter  decay,  a  good  man  had  made  a  tenantable 
though  quaint  sanctuary,  school-house,  and  manse.     He  had,  with 
the  help  of   the  villagers,  who  lent    time,  labour   and   materials, 
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erected  walls  and  roof,  and  fashioned  some  benches,  and  contrived 

even   to  introduce  a   rough  gallery  along  one-half  of  the  edifice. 

The  adults  were  accustomed  to  crowd  the  galleiy,  and  the  children 

with  a  few  teachers  to  fill  all  the  available  space  below.    The  good 

man  who  had  done  all  this  was  parson,  postman,  doctor,  lawyer, 

ma^pstrate,  conveyancer,  architect,  schoolmaster  for  the  whole  of  this 

little  valley.     The  small  party  arrived  at  the  manse  when  the  pastor 

was  busily  employed  in  putting  up  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 

The  good  folk  had  been  assured  by  him,  that  for  jC3.  in  money  or 

kind,  he  could  get  a  stove  put  into  the  middle  of  the  building  which 

should  carry  the  smoke  out  by  a  flue  in  the  roof.     This  was  perfect 

romancing  in  the*opinion  of  a  large  minority,  but  the  earnest  ftujtotum 

had  succeeded  with  the  majority  in  inspiring  a  sufficient  amount  of 

trust  in  his  plans  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  funds,  and  there 

he  was  physically  fastening  and  fitting  the  stove.     In  the  evening 

a  service  to  consecrate  the  stove  would  be  held,  and  a  large  gathering 

was  expected.     This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.    The  little 

chapel  was  crammed.    The  villagers  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such 

a  contrivance,  and  came  to  gaze  at  it  as  an  African  now  looks  at  a 

camerarobscura,  with  unspeakable  wonder  and  satisfaction. 

After  the  hymn  and  prayer  of  dedication,  some  few  words  were  said 
of  amazed  approval,  and  one  man  exclaimed,  *'  Now  we  maun  ha'  a 
collection  :  our  mennester  must  na  be  a  loser  by  this,  and  I  mak*  no  doot 
that  if  any  one  goahs  oot  without  giving  aght  to  t' stove,  hesud  be  pit 
throf  it  and  a'."  **  Nay,  nay,"  said  Zachary  Bates,  "  we  will  napitliim 
into  t'  stove,  but  we  will  wahrm  him  oop  with  some  Ijetter  fire  nor 
that."  Then  Apollos  talked  to  the  people  about  "  the  tongues  of  fire  " 
until  all  their  hearts  were  aglow  ;  about  "  the  fire  that  tries  every 
man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is ; "  about  '*  the  fire  that  will  oonsomesin 
out  of  our  hearts  if  we  do  not  smother  it ; "  about  the  "  fire  of  love ; " 
and  the  *'  fire  of  judgment ; "  about  the  "  lamps  "  that  do  ^  out,  and 
a  "  fire  that  will  never  be  quenched."  So  the  curiosity  about  the 
stove  was  turned  to  some  good  account.  In  the  evening  the 
party  were  hospitably  entertained ;  they  had  some  wonderful 
smoked  ham  and  eggs,  and  some  fresh  oat-cake,  and  some  water 
as  cold  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  Well  of  Bethlehem,  and  as  dear 
as  crystal. 

"Wliat'sthe  next  thing,  Mr.  Pastor?"  said  Zachar}-.  "There must 
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be  another  grand  idea  in  your  mind  :  the  likes  of  ye  never  stand  still, 
agape  at  the  great  things  already  done." 

"  The  plain  truth/'  said  the  good  man,  "  I  have  a  notion  which  I 
am  afraid  I  can  never  carry  through.  I  want  a  nursing-house  for  the 
poor  fellows  who  meet  with  accidents  in  the  bits  of  mines,  and  in 
farming- work  too,  on  the  fell.  You  see,  Mr.  Bates,  there  is  no  infir- 
mary within  fifty  miles,  and  the  road  over  the  Eamfell  is  none  of  the 
best.  There  is  a  doctor  lives  in  Bamdale,  and  I  think,  out  of  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  if  I  had  three  beds  full,  he  would  come  over 
once  a  week  to  tell  me  what  to  do ;  and  me  and  my  missus,  and  Mary 
Jane,  and  a  widow  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
much  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death,  and  has  a  heart  full  of 
love  for  Christ's  sake  to  every  one  that  bears  His  image,  would  make 
a  capital  nurse.  She  keeps  her  cottage  floor  so  clean,  ye  might  eat 
your  cake  off  it,  and  she  is  cheery  and  sensible,  and  hopes  the 
best." 

Zachary's  eyes  swam  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  this  way  of 
sending  a  portion  of  his  £200  **  back  to  t'  skies,"  and  some  hours  were 
spent  in  arranging  how  Mrs.  Cheerup  should  transform  her  home  into 
a  cottoge  hospital,  how  a  wing  might  be  built  to  it  over  the  potato- 
field  adjoining  it,  and  the  drainage,  the  ventilation,  the  fireplaces,  the 
necassary  furniture  could  be  secured  and  conveyed  thither*  They 
discoursed  far  on  into  the  night,  and  plans  and  rules  were  drawn  up, 
and  Zachary  told  them  there  was  a  friend  of  his  up  in  Bradford,  who 
would  be  sure  to  help  with  advice  and  funds,  and,  at  all  events,  it 
should  ba  tried  for  two  years.  And  so  it  was.  The  people  entered 
into  it  heartily  under  the  fine  pressure  of  the  old  pastor.  They  talked 
it  all  over,  and  learned  much  of  what  is  now  called  "  sanitary  science  " 
from  his  lips.  It  was  a  fine  thing  the  very  next  morning  to  see  the 
vigorous  old  apostle,  when  on  a  pastoral  round,  fall  seriously  upon  a 
rubbish  heap  close  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  cottages.  With  his  own 
hands  he  set  to  work  and  compelled  the  unclean  person  to  assist  at 
its  demolition,  and  to  make  better  arrangements  for  the  future. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute  was  visited  in  the  evening, 
and  Apollos  talked  to  a  class  of  twenty  rough  youths,  who  put  some 
shrewd  questions  to  him.  They  were  sadly  off  for  books,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  to  find  that  only  three  of  them  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  a  map.  One  rather  more  travelled  than  the  rest,  said,  '^  Eh,  lads,  the 
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world  is  a  great,  great  place.  I've  been  mysen  to  Sedbergb  and  Kirby 
Stephen,  and  there  are  housen  ayon."  "  This  man  is  reet  as  a  trivet," 
said  Zachary :  "  the  world  stretches  out  awa  from  Sedbergh  and  Eirby ; 
but  the  Lord  is  as  much  here  as  He  is  anywhere,  and  ye  can  speak 
with  Him  and  rejoice  in  Him  here  better  nor  in  many  places.  The 
Father  in  heaven  is  not  too  much  occupied  with  stars,  nor  does  he 
care  more  for  sparrows,  or  buzzardclacks,  or  for  men  and  women  any- 
where, than  for  ye.  See  that  sun-glint,  lads,  breaking  in  at  the  window : 
it  has  come  a  long  way,  and  lighted  many  folks  and  things  as  it  came, 
but  lo !  it  does  all  its  business  here,  as  though  it  had  nothing  else  to  do.** 
One  result  of  this  visit  was  an  addition  of  a  hundred  volumes  to  the 
scanty  library,  and  the  promisie  of  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly 
magazine  until  they  should  be  tired  of  them. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  to  watch  the  old  apostle  go  through 
all  his  work  was  a  perfect  tonic.  He  superintended  and  taught  in  his 
school,  gave  a  lesson  to  his  teachers,  and  preiiched  morning  and  even- 
ing with  strong  common-sense  and  a  noble  evangelical  spirit.  Howard 
talked  to  the  people  in  the  afternoon,  simply,  forcibly,  convincingly. 
A  gude  wife  observ^ed  that  "for  a  college  man  he  praked  first-rate; 
not  a  word  of  losofy,  and  nae  book-larning,  and  no  a  bit  o*  papper.** 
Moreover,  one  of  the  people  who  had  thought  much  about  the  Lord 
and  His  ways,  said  to  Mrs.  Howard  that  now  she  felt  more  than  ever 
that  the  Lord  Himself  might  often  have  been  walking  to  and  fro  in 
the  lanes  and  meeting  with  them,  and  they  had  not  known  it. 

The  next  morning  the  trio  started  afresh  on  their  pilgrimage. 
Eosiuante  was  refreshed,  the  bonneted  gig  was  as  smartly  cleaned  as  if 
it  had  come  from  a  West-end  stable :  all  the  villagers  came  out  to 
meet  them,  and  Zachary  waved  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  for 
other  reasons  found  it  very  useful.  "  That  pastor,"  said  he,  as  they 
drove  away,  "  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  Francis  Xavier,  and  John  EUiot 
rolled  into  one.  We  must  come  acmin  another  dav  and  see  how  the 
cottage  hospital  works."  H.  R.  R 


To  love  God,  and  to  die,  this  is  the  end  of  man ;  or  read  it  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  to  love  God,  and  to  dwell  in  God  for  ever,  this  h  our 
being  and  our  bliss. — Dr.  Manninj, 
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It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  whilst  much  is  written  on  the 
philosophy  of  mindf  little  is  said  respecting  the  philosophy  of  minds. 
The  nature,  extent,  and  exercise  of  our  mental  faculties  have  been 
submitted  to  close  examination ;  our  complex  emotions  have  been  care- 
fully analyzed  ;  metaphysicians  have  disputed  respecting  the  freedom  of 
the  will — what  is  common  to  the  race  has  thus  been  studied  and 
illustrated  in  all  ages ;  but  the  difference  between  mind  lind  mind, 
between  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  one  man  and  another,  have 
attracted  comparatively  but  little  attention,  yet  varieties  of  intellectual 
and  emotional  life  are  scarcely  less  than  those  divermties  which  form 
a  basis  for  the  classification  of  animal  natures.  The  numerous 
forms  which  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  of  men  assume, 
present,  nevertheless,  a  subject  for  most  interesting  inquiry,  and  the 
causes  which  operate  in  producing  these  manifest  results  surely 
demand  and  will  repay  comprehensive  investigation  and  narrow 
scrutiny.  These  mental  idiosyncrasies  have  alwajrs  had,  and  still 
have,  very  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  theological  opinion ; 
and  this  is  often  overlooked  in  studying  the  history  of  human  thought 
in  relation  to  Divinity,  and  in  judging  of  varieties  in  religious  belief, 
and  dealing  with  them  in  psissing  controversies.  The  study  of  some 
niarked  individual  example,  one  which  combines  several  different 
traits,  serves  to  facilitate  further  inquiries  upon  a  larger  scale ;  and 
a  singularly  interesting  instance  of  this  kind  presents  itself  in  the 
life  and  writings  of  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  the 
same  time  they  point  to  varieties  which  exist  in  the  experience  and 
chai-acter  of  devout  Christians.  This  subject,  in  its  wide  bearings, 
we  cannot  follow  out,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  biographical 
facts.  We  shall  glance  at  Anselm  as  a  boy,  a  monk,  a  bishop,  a 
-scholastic,  and  a  mediaeval  believer. 

I.  Anselm  ds  a  hoy, — He  was  born,  1033,  in  the  city  of  Aosta, 
situated  most  charmingly  in  the  bosom  of  a  broad  valley  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  majestic  Alps.  Most  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  of  Teutonic  extraction;  but  Italy  contributed  brilliant 
examples,  especially  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  well  as  of 
Anselm.  His  mother,  named  Ermemberga,  was  a  pious  woman,  and 
brought  up  her  child  according  to  the  customs  of   the  mediieval 
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chiirch.     Of  oourse  he  became  familiar  with  the  rites  and  oeremonie^ 
of  the  period,  but  there  was  that  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
and,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  teaching  and  influence  of  his  mother, 
which  raised  him  above  the  mere  externalities  of  religion.    A  powe^ 
f  ul  element  in  his  education  was  found  in  the  sublime  soeneiy  of  his 
birthplace ;  and  this,  connected  with  the  marked  idiosyncracy  of  his 
mind,  had  much  to  do  with  subsequent  developments  of  his  character. 
He  dreamt  of  Grod's  abode  as  being  on  the  mountain's  summit,  and 
that^  climbing  the  snowy  top,  he  saw  there  the  palace  of  the  Great 
King ;  and  those  who  have  gazed  on  Monte  Bosa  from  Zermatt,  and 
on  Mont  Blanc  from  Chamouni,  will  readily  appreciate  the  tnithful- 
ne&s  and  felicity  of  the  lad's  imagination.     He  fancied  himself  up  on 
high,  sitting  at  the  Divine  footstool.     He  was  asked  whence  he  came, 
and  had  bi^ead  given  him  to  eat  of  exceeding  whiteness ;  and  this 
vision  of  the  night  he  related  next  day  to  the  amazement  of  hi» 
family,  but  the  father  was  as  morose  as  the  mother  was  gentle,  and 
despised  the  fancies  which  in  her  excited  a  sympathetic  interest 

Anselm,  as  was  common  in  those  days  with  youths  of  a  reUgiow^ 
turn,  wished  to  become  a  monk.  The  retreat  of  a  convent  seemed  to- 
promise  a  harbour  of  rest  and  peace  amidst  the  storms  of  this  troable* 
some  life,  then  lashed  into  tremendous  fury  by  violent  blasts  of 
political  and  warlike  commotion,  and  of  social  confusion  and  disorder. 
His  mother  died,  hWe  became  unbearable,  then  the  tripling 
resolved  to  enter  a  monastery.  Attended  by  a  servant,  he  crossed 
Mont  Cenis,  and  on  the  heights  of  the  pass  partook  of  some  very 
white  bread,  which  he  associated  with  the  celestial  repast  in  hi:^ 
childish  dream.  He  viated  France  and  Bui^gundy,  and  at  length 
settled  down  in  the  famous  Norman  establishment  of  Bee,  then 
prodded  over  by  the  well-known  Lanfranc.     There  we  meet  him  as 

II.  Anselm  the  monk. — He  submitted  conscientiously  and  slavishly 
to  the  rules  of  the  order,  submitting  his  will  to  the  will  of  his 
superior  brethren,  under  the  idea  that  he  thereby  conformed  to  tho 
will  of  God.  But  yet  his  mind  revolted  from  the  harshness  and 
severity  often  practised  in  boys'-schools,  which  were  really  types  of  con- 
ventual life.  ''  A  beautiful  result  of  your  trainings"  he  would  sajr 
<<  to  convert  men  into  brutes  I  Tell  me,  if  you  were  to  plant  a  tree 
in  a  garden,  and  shut  it  up  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  branches  had  no 
room  to  spread,  what  sort  of  a  tree  would  it  be?    Why,  good  for 
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nothing.  And  would  not  the  whole  fault  be  your  own  ?  So  mere 
coercion  and  severity  will  do  no  good  with  boys.  The  evil  propensi- 
ties restrained  by  force  only  grow  stronger  and  hai*der  and  more 
ugly.  Experiencing  no  love  or  kindness  or  friendship,  they  give  you 
credit' for  nothing  good.**  The  beginning  of  this  expostulation  went 
further  than  Anselm  meant.  Converting  men  into  brutes,  through 
the  surrender  of  their  individuality,  was  just  what  all  abbots  were 
doing  with  monks,  even  where  their  rule  was  tempered  by  kind- 
ness. Such  an  expostulation  applied  to  the  very  foundation,  no  less 
than  to  the  abuses  of  monastic  rule.  Anselm  rose  to  be  first  prior 
and  then  abbot  of  Bee.  He  wa^  troubled,  as  was  common  enough, 
with  the  affiklrs  of  the  brotherhood,  which  involved  pressing  pecuniary 
necessities.  Funds  ran  low,  the  necessities  of  life  were  not  obtained 
without  difficulty.  Oatmeal  and  beans  were  scarce;  the  monk  in 
the  refectory  and  the  horse  in  the  stable,  both  suffered.  The  levying 
of  heavy  tolls  added  to  the  distress,  and  the  hooded  community  had 
sometimes  nothing  to  eat  except  pot-herbs  and  other  v^etables.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  of  Anselm's  letters  are  preserved,  and  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  not  like  some  priors  and  abbots,  a  worldly  man,  but 
a  loving  friend  and  a  spiritual  adviser. 

He  came  over  to  England  on  a  visit  to  Lanfranc,  then  wAjx^hbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Lanfranc  went  in  thoroughly  for  the  policy  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  greatly  disliked  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
*^  Brother  Anselm,"  he  said  one  day,  ''  these  Anglo-Saxons  iiave  a 
good  many  saints  to  whom  they  show  great  devotion.  There  is  one 
yonder,"  pointing  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alphege,  "  whom  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of.  He  was  archbishop  of  this  city,  and  they  call  him 
a  martyr,  though  he  did  not  die  expressly  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
only  because  he  was  not  willing  to  i*edeem  himself  with  money.  The 
Banes  seized  on  his  person  and  imposed  on  him  a  ransom,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  die  rather  than  pay  the  ransom.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Anselm  ?  Was  Alphege  a  martyr  ?  "  Anselm  replied,  "  It  i& 
evident,  brother  Lanfranc,  that  a  man  who,  rather  than  commit  a 
lesser  sin,  was  willing  to  die,  would  certainly  have  been  willing  to  die 
rather  than  commit  a  greater  sin.  It  was  a  greater  sin  for  a  Christian 
to  deny  Christy  than  for  a  lord  to  burden  his  vassals.  The  smaller 
sin  was  the  one  that  Alphege  would  not  be  guilty  of :  what  would  he,, 
then,  not  have  done  had  the  choice  been  between  Christ  and  his  own 
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Iib9rty  ?  John  the  Baptist  only  spake  the  truth  to  Herod.  He  did 
not  formally  confess  Christ,  yet  he  was  a  martyr.  He  died  for  truth, 
.and  it  s^ppears  Alphege  died  for  righteousness.  Where  is  the  difier- 
ence  ?  Is  not  righteousness  truth  ?  Is  not  dying  for  righteousness 
•dying  for  truth,  and  so  dying  for  Jesus  ?  "  This  was  sound  casoistry, 
nnd  it  convinced  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  It  was  also  a  charitable 
judgment,  and  indicates  that  Anselm  had  more  than  I^mfranc  of 
the  love  that ''  hopeth  all  things."  Lanfranc  died,  and  this  oocasioned 
the  elevation  of  his  friend.  The  archbishopric  remained  for  a  while 
vacant,  for  the  despotic  William  resolved  there  should  be  no  primate 
but  himself.  At  last  he  invited  the  Abbot  of  Bee  to  come  and  occupy 
the  throne  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Anselm  was  unwilUng  to 
-come.  His  was  a  genuine  Nolo  epiacopari,  and  the  crosier  had  to  be 
forced  into  his  hands. 

III.  Anselm  as  a  hisJhop  does  not  appear  to  great  advantage.  He 
had  a  sense  of  his  own  unfitness  for  the  office,  and  its  difficulties  were 
increased  by  the  succession  of  Bufus  to  the  English  crown.  Such  a 
man  could  not  get  on  with  the  unworldly  primate.  They  quarrelled— 
the  king  tremendously,  the  archbishop  ineffectually.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  controversy.  Anselm  had  to  quit  the  realm,  and  went  first 
to  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  then  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  afterwards  to 
Home.  He  begged  the  Pope  to  release  him  from  episcopal  responsi- 
bilities, but  in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  Bufus,  Anselm  returned  to 
England,  only  to  plunge  into  fresh  troubles.  Henry'  I.  demanded 
that  he  should  submit  to  a  reinvestiture ;  this  the  Archbishop  declined 
to  do.  Church  and  State  thus  entered  into  war  with  one  another.  A 
revolt  in  Normandy  endangered  Henry's  crown ;  this  led  him  to  seek 
the  Archbishop's  help,  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  the  kingfs 
relinquishing  his  recent  claim.  The  breach  was  not  healed.  Again 
Anselm  visited  Italy,  and  Henry  for  awhile  forbade  his  returning 
home ;  but  at  length  he  re-entered  Canterbury  in  great  state,  being 
received  with  honour  by  Queen  Maud.  From  this  iminviting  part  oi 
the  good  man's  story  w^e  turn  to  look  at 

IV.  Ansehii  ilie  schokuUc. — He  was  an  extraordinary  metapbysicai 
genius.  As  a  boy  he  had  exhibited  a  vivid  imagination,  and  might  be 
said  to  live  in  a  world  of  poetry,  or  at  least  to  pay  frequent  visits  to 
that  fascinating  realm.  But  in  regions  of  abstract  thought  he  found 
a  still  more  congenial  home.     Metaphydcs  were  the  order  of  the  day- 
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Scholastic  philosophy  absorbed  the  European  universities,  and  occu- 
pied the  time  and  energy  of  many  a  monk  and  many  a  priest.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Church  was  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  abstract 
contemplation.  The  effect  on  the  mental  activities  of  the  period  was 
wonderful.  Scholastic  studies  had  for  Anselm  a  peculiar  fascination, 
and  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect  fitted  him  to  take 
the  highest  rank  in  philosophical  divinity,  according  to  the  fashion 
in  which  that  subject  was  then  pursued.  The  relation  in  which  faith 
and  reason  stand  to  each  other ;  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God 
upon  grounds  of  pure  reason ;  the  nature  and  consequences  of  original 
t'in ;  the  love  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  redemption 
of  mankind;  Divine  foreknowledge  and  Divine  predestination  in 
their  connection  with  eternity — these  were  themes  on  which  Anselm 
dwelt  with  untiring  interest,  and  in  the  investigation  of  them  he 
struck  out  what  were  then  decidedly  original  thoughts ;  but  there  was 
another  topic  which,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  awakened  his  spiritual 
inquisitiveness.  This  topic  was  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  approached  it  through  paths  of  spiritual  experience, 
not  from  mere  intellectual  curiosity. 

He  became  a  theologian  through  being  not  merely  or  chiefly  a 
metaphysician,  but  because  he  was  a  devout  and  religious  man.  He 
walked  in  Augustine's  steps.  He  felt  his  need  of  redemption,  of  the 
Lord  s  obedience  and  death,  and  such  need,  working  on  his  profoundly 
raflective  understanding,  gave  an  impulse  to  his  inquiries  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Atonement.  He  went  below  the  question,  "  What 
has  redemption  done  for  us  generally  ? "  and  he  asked,  Has  it  not  a 
bearing  on  the  government  of  good  as  well  as  on  the  destiny  and 
interests  of  man  ?  As  a  medicine  it  heals,  but  is  it  not  related  to 
Divine  law,  to  Divine  justice?  Does  not  Christ's  work  remove  men's 
uilt?  and  if  so,  how  consistently  with  the  righteousness  of  the 
Alnaighty  is  this  removal  provided  for  ?  Thus  Anselm  proceeded  on 
a  line  of  thought  which  had  been  started  long  before  by  Athannsiu^", 
Augustine,  and  others.  They  had  taken  up  two  questions,  What  are 
the  grounds  of  the  Atonement  ?  What  is  the  operation  of  the  Atone- 
ment? Anselm  went  into  the  first  of  thase  questions  very  fully,  and 
in  doing  so,  touched  the  second. 

He  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  a  book  called  Cur  Deus 
f[o7no  ("  Why  [are  we  redeemed  by]  a  God-man  ?  ").   There  had  been 
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a  floating  opinion  in  the  Church  to  the  effect  that  Chmt  paid  a 
ransom  to  the  devil  for  our  deliverance^  that  we  weare  Satan's  skve^^ 
and  that  Christ  bought  us  off  from  his  frightful  bondage.  Anselm 
could  not  accept  this  objectionable  theoiy.  Monks  were  troubled 
about  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  as  many  people  are  'in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  asked,  What  does  it  mean  ?  Why  was  it 
necessary  ?  Anselm  proposed  to  answer  the  question.  He  went  on, 
step  by  step,  through  a  course  of  reasoning  as  follows:  Sin  is 
nothing  else  than  not  rendering  to  God  His  due :  it  does  not  become 
God  to  remit  what  is  due  in  the  mere  exercise  of  mercy.  Nothing  is 
more  intolerable  in  the  order  of  things,  than  that  the  creature  should 
take  away  God's  due,  and  not  repay  it.  God  will  not  suflfer  His 
honour  to  be  violated ;  hence  man  cannot  be  saved  without  a  satis- 
faction, and  the  satisfaction  must  be  measured  by  the  sin.  That 
satisfaction,  he  further  believed,  cannot  be  made  by  man  himself.  The 
greatness  of  sin  is  overwhelming,  ^fan  cannot  restore  to  God  wh&t 
he  has  taken  away.  It  follows  by  necessity  that  man  can  be  save<l 
only  by  Clirist. 

This  is  a  piece  of  logical  argumentation  from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
it  could  not  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  ignorant  of  Chiv- 
tianity.  The  inspiration  of  such  rea.soning  came  from  the  New 
Testament.  Anselm  says  as  much.  His  theory  was,  '*  First  beliere, 
and  then  understand."  Eaith  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  dialectics ;  in 
fact,  he  employed  himself  in  analysing  a  truth  taught  by  inspuratioD. 
But  though  his  process  of  thought  was  excogitated  from  a  groundwork  of 
faith,  it  did  not  formally  recognise  that  circumstance.  He  did  not  app^l 
to  Scripture  though  frequently  quoting  from  Christ  and  the  aposdes. 
His  process  did  not  reason  from  fact  to  theory,  but  from  theory  to  fact. 
It  did  not  run  thus :  There  is  in  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
to  God  for  sin.  Paul  teaches  it.  It  is  divinely  revealed ;  therefore  there 
is  a  necessity  for  such  satisfaction.  But  Anselm  proceeded  on  an  <i 
priori  principle,  and  said  the  satisfaction  is  necessary ;  therefore  nuui 
is  saved  by  a  satisfaction.  Anselm  determined  on  abstract  grounds 
what  is  essential  to  a  valid  satisfaction,  namely,  that  the  Mediator 
must  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man ;  that  He  must  take  on  Him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  assume  humanity  from  a  viigin ;  that  the 
two  natures  must  be  united  in  one  person ;  that  He  must  be  innocent 
and  die  ex  stut  potestcUe  ;  that  He  must  partake  of  infirmities,  but  not 
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share  in  ignorance ;  and  that  His  death  must  prevail  over  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  human  offences.  The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Badeemer's  satisfaction,  started  by  Anselm,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Evangehcal  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  carried  out  still 
further.  More  subtle  distinctions  have  been  made  since — that 
bat  ween  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  not  recognised  by 
Anselm,  but  started  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  has  bean  elaborated  by 
several  Evangelical  divines. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Anselm  bring  out  what  has  been 
called  the  olyective  or  juridical  sispect  of  Christ's  redemptive  work. 
It  had  been  much  overlooked.  Until  his  time  it  was  never  clearly 
unfolded.  An  elaborate  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  to  the 
Divine  L'vwgiver,  in  order  to  man's  delivei'ance  fi*om  guilt,  consti* 
tuted  a  contribution  to  theological  science  for  which  Anselm's  nam© 
will  ever  be  illustrious.  Its  importance  in  itself  is  very  great,  and  it 
is  connected  with  another  momentous  portion  of  Divine  truth — the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  connected  with  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God  as  a 
guilty  being.  That  development  of  Evangelical  theology  was  not 
given  for  Anselm  to  unfold  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  went,  we  i-ecognLse  tho 
operation  of  the  distinctive  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius,  and  the  influence  of  predominant  studies  in  that  scholastic 
age. 

Rnally,  we  look  at  Anselm  as  a  mediaeval  believer  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  man  of  singular  piety  and  devoutness.  He  was  a 
.*^iint,  not  only  as  enrolled  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  but  in  the  very 
l:>est  sense  of  the  word.  Many  parts  of  his  writings  overflow  with 
devotional  ardour.  "  Draw  me,"  he  says,  "  into  Thy  love ;  as  Tliy 
creature  I  am  Thine  altogether,  make  me  to  be  so  in  love.  See,  Lord, 
b3foi"e  Thee  is  my  heart:  it  struggles,  but  of  itself  it  can  effect  nothing. 
Do  Thou  what  I  cannot  do.  Admit  me  into  the  secret  chamber  of 
Thy  love.  I  ask,  I  seek,  I  knock.  Thou  who  causest  me  to  ask,  givo 
me  to  receive  ;  Thou  who  givest  me  to  seek,  give  me  to  find.  Thou 
teachest  me  to  knock,  open  to  me  knocking.  To  whom  dost  Thou 
give,  if  Thou  deniest  him  who  asketh  ?  Who  finds,  if  he  that  seeks 
is  disappointed  ?  To  whom  dost  Thou  open,  if  Thou  shuttest  to  him 
that  knocks  ?  What  dost  Thou  give  to  him  who  prays  not,  if  Thou 
deniest  Thy  love  to  him  who  prays  ?     From  Thee  I  have  the  desire, 
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oh,  may  I  have  the  fruition!     Stick  close  to  Him,  stick  close  importu- 
nately, my  soul."     Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  of  a  like  kind. 
They  remind  us  of  Augustine ;  we  could  believe  ourselves  to  be  read- 
ing his  Confessions  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  illustrious  school- 
man.     Strongly  also,  in  his  habits  of  abstract  reasoning,  does  he 
remind  us  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  cast  of   the  theolc^cal 
system  developed    by  the  American  divine  resembles  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.     In  both  these  men  metaphysical  acuteness  wa.s 
combined  with  a  deep  emotional  nature.     Their  great  minds  were  cast 
in  similar  moulds.     Anselm  was  an  ascetic,  and  that  circumstance 
iincturedy  and,  as  we  think,  tainted  the  piety  of  Anselm ;  but  faiUi  in 
Christ  and  love  to  God  predominated  in  his  character,  and  these 
principles  placed  him  in  closest  fellowship  with  genuine  Christians  of 
every  age. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life 
he  was  very  feeble,  and  the  end  of  his  days  was  visibly  drawing  near. 
One  Palm  Sunday,  as  the  monks  surrounded  his  bed,  they  said,  ^  M 
far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  you  will  leave  this  world  for  the  court  of 
the  Heavenly  King  before  Easter."  He  replied,  "  If  such  be  His 
will,  I  obey ;  but  if  it  had  been  His  will  to  leave  me  longer  among  you, 
at  least  until  I  had  resolved  the  question  abaiU  the  origin  of  the  souly 
I  should  have  accepted  it  gratefully,  as  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
will  master  it  when  I  am  gone."  We  see  here  the  ruling  meta- 
physical passion  strong  in  death.  As  the  Crospel  of  the  day  was  being 
read,  and  the  words  were  repeated,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  con- 
tinued with  Me  in  My  temptations,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
as  My  Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me,  that  ye  should  eat  and 
drink  at  My  table  in  My  kingdom,'^  Anselm  breathed  more  slowlj, 
and  being  lifted  from  his  bed  and  placed  on  the  ground,  aooording  to 
a  monastic  custom,  he  was  sprinkled  with  ashes,  and  so  gently  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  year  1109,  aged  seventy-six. 


Meditate  daily  on  the  things  of  eternity ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
do  something  daily,  which  thou  wouldst  wish  to  have  done  when  the 
day  of  judgment  comes.  Eternity  fades  quickly  from  sight,  amid 
the  mists  and  clouds  of  this  world.  Heaven  is  above  our  heads,  yet 
we  see  it  not  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth, — Dr.  Pv^y» 
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VI.— THE  VARIED  USES  OF  SUFFERING. 

"  The  Lord's  kingdom,"  says  a  distinguished  teacher,  "  is  a  kingdom 
of  uses."  Purpose  is  the  animating  principle  of  Divine  Providence. 
Intention  is  the  mark  of  God's  ways  to  man,  and  through  the  subor- 
dinate action  of  all  mental  and  material  conditions  the  process  of  in> 
dividual  testing  and  development  is  carried  on.  While  the  supreme 
control  of  the  whole  universe  of  nature,  including  good  and  evil,  is 
in  the  hands  of  God,  the  end  is  the  education  of  His  creatures. 

It  is  manifest  that  free-will  in  man  may  defeat  that  end ;  for  free-will 
is  the  man  himself.  He  would  not  ba  man  if  he  were  deprived  of  it.  In 
voluntary  subjection  to  Infinite  Goodness  all  events  and  all  influences 
work  together  for  his  correction,  discipline,  moral  growth,  and  eternal 
well-being.  But  because  they  are  under  the  control  of  perfect  Love 
and  Wisdom,  they  work  with  unerring  discrimination  as  to  human 
character. 

The  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  the  best  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
the  varied  uses  of  suffering.  It  is  necessary,  however,  preliminary  to 
entering  on  tiiese  proofs,  to  convey  a  caution  against  the  idea  that  the 
Scriptures  were  ^vritten  for  the  earlier  ages  and  not  for  these  later  ones. 
There  is  no  more  fruitful  error  than  this.  Christ  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  His  day,  and  gave  it  a  living  adaptation  to 
His  own  times.  The  apostle  Paul  says  of  Old  Testament  history  that 
it  was  **  written  for  our  learning,"  by  which  he  clearly  meant  that  its 
teaching  applied  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary 
that  we  should  frame  for  ourselves  an  exact  theory  of  the  method  of 
inspiration.  We  have  no  precise  teaching  here.  On  a  clear  night,  as 
we  gaze  on  the  star-lit  vault  of  heaven,  although  we  may  know  little 
of  astronomy ;  yet  we  are  awed  and  elevated  by  the  silent  testimony 
these  stellar  orbs  bear  to  their  Divine  origin,  and  we  involuntarily 
exclaim,  "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained."  In  like  manner,  as 
we  read  the  Bible,  the  Book  produces  on  a  candid  spirit  an  over- 
whelming impression  that  God  has  controlled  the  human  events  it 
narrates.  Human  these  events  are ;  man's  sins  and  follies  enter  into 
them.     Even  the  Divine  element  of  direction  and  control  is  presented 
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in  human  forms  and  modes.  But,  by  methods  which  we  caxmot 
explain,  we  feel  that  the  Book  is  invested  with  the  lessons  and  lines 
of  a  chart  for  the  guidance  of  life  in  all  times,  and  nothing  impresses 
us  much  more  than  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  Old  Testament 
history  is  so  presented  as  to  severalise  the  purposes  and  ends  of  homan 
suffering. 

1.  We  begin  our  review  of  the  Scripture  teaching  in  relation  to  tlie 
purpose  of  individual  suffering  with  the  case  of  Abraham.  No  figure 
like  his  so  distinctly  looms  out  of  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  of 
history.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  two  streams  of  mankind— 
those  who  will  follow  the  light  of  nature  and  tradition,  and  those  to 
whom  will  be  given  the  oracles  of  God.  His  life  was  one  of  trinl 
He  was  separated  from  the  idolatry  into  which  the  world,  after  the 
Deluge,  was  relapsing,  and  called  to  ti-ead  the  mazes  of  an  uncertain 
pilgrimage,  "  not  knowing  w^hither  he  went ; "  under  the  light  of 
Syrian  stars  the  "  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him "  when  he  was 
cliildless  and  old,  requiring  him  to  believe  that  his  seed  would  extend 
over  the  earth  as  those  unnumbered  stars  spread  on  the  floor  of 
heaven ;  after  a  son  is  promised,  long  years  of  delay  are  interposed 
before  the  promise  is  fulfilled  ;  and,  then  the  supreme  trial  came, 
under  the  appointment  of  God,  as  w^e  are  plainly  told,  to  undergo  the 
heartrpang  of  sacrificing  that  son.  Why  that  life  of  trial,  repeated 
trial?  The  intention  is  to  show  that  he  who  stands  as  the  new 
fountain-head  of  history  is  a  man  who  takes  God  at  His  word,  who 
starts  no  objections,  raises  no  diffioulies,  staggers  at  no  delay,  puts 
back  no  promised  blessing,  but  believes  in  God  and  not  in  the 
misgivings  of  nature  or  the  doubtings  of  impatience  and  unbelief. 
Why  the  sujrreme  trial  ?  BKs  faith  must  bring  him  into  oneness  of 
fiiiffering  with  Jehovah  Himself.  The  kernel  and  core  of  revelation 
is  that  **  God  spared  not  His  only-begotten  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up 
for  us  all ;  "  and  Abraham's  foot  must  touch  that  mount  of  redemp- 
tion, and  lie  must  taste  the  anguish  of  delivering  up  his  son  to  the 
bidding  of  a  higher  demand  than  that  of  natiu^e,  and  must  see  that 
son  stretched  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  O  wondrous  grace !  In  the 
very  morning  of  history  a  man  is  taken  and  tried  that  he  may  be  the 
pattern  and  exemplar  of  an  unyielding  faith,  and  of  a  sacriiice  which 
tasted  the  very  sorrows  of  Divine  love,  and  antedated  that  of  Oalvaiy 
itself; 
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2.  Of  quite  another  order  is  the  purpose  of  suffering  in  the  grand- 
son of  Abraham.     Suffering  is  correction  in  the  experience  of  Jacob. 
How  misaintly  he  is  at  the  beginning !    How  wanting  in  nobleness  as 
ft  young  man !   How  ready  to  catch  at  an  advantage !   How  subtly  pre- 
pared to  be  the  tool  of  deception  !     How  bargaining  his  spirit  at  Luz ; 
how  competent  to  match  his  kinsman  in  cunning  at  Padan-aram! 
Yet  there  is  at  bottom  a  nature  capable  of  better  things.     For  fifty 
years  he  is  in  the  crucible ;  but  what  a  tender  mellowness  does  the 
t^Lastening  of  sorrow  stamp  upon  him !     If  we  had  known  nothing  of 
his  early  history  we  should  have  seen  in  Jacob's  closing  years  a 
beautiful  gentleness,  and  a  touching  gratitude  towards  the  God  who 
in  earlier  days  had  "appeared''  to  him,  and  "rebuked"  him;  and 
we  should  have  noted  along  with  these  qualities  a  grand  outlooking 
of  faith,  with  a  sublime  and  trustful  confidence  in  dying  hours. 
Possessed  of  this  latter  record  onlyi  men  would  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  patriarch  as  among  the  saintliest  of  all  the 
Old  Testament  portraits  of  human  character.    To  the  long  and  heavy 
discipline  of  sufiering,  Jacob  owed  this  fine  transformation  of  his 
character.     Truly  in  his  new  name  of  Israel  he  became  prepared  for 
his  place  in  the  ages  as  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lord. 

3.  Quite  different,  again,  is  the  intention  of  trial  in  the  son  of 
Jacob.  The  exile  of  Joseph  from  his  father's  house;  the  bitter 
memory  that  this  was  brought  about  by  his  own  brothers ;  the  calumny 
that  darkened  his  name  and  abruptly  foreclosed  his  fortunes  among 
strangers;  the  years  when  he  was  forgotten  and  imprisoned;  the 
wounds  of  his  heart  imder  disappointment  and  ingratitude — ^all  were 
a  training  for  his  career  of  usefuhvesB  cmd  of  distinction.  How  much 
those  years  of  hiddenness  and  of  acute  heart-wounds  must  have  given 
a  right  development  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  is  made  manifest  in  his 
subsequent  history.  In  Joseph's  natural  disposition  there  must  have 
been  a  finely-organized  sensitiveness  that  would  have  laid  him  open 
to  the  temptations  of  popularity  and  ambition  ;  and  a  genial  afiection- 
ateness  that  would  have  imperilled  his  genius  and  work.  But 
deprived  of  social  sympathy  and  help,  he  tells  out  his  feebleness  and 
utters  his  complaint  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  In  his  sense  of 
ingratitude  and  cruel  wrong  he  lives  for  some  years  in  the  hallowed 
companionship  of  Him  whose  throne  is  one  of  righteousness,  and  at 
•length  steps  upon  the  arena  of  national  service  and  dignity,  master  of 
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himself.  Beoeiving  first  the  discipline  of  eelf-emptying  and  mistrast 
of  human  methods,  he  finds  in  thoughts  of  the  Divine  supremacy 
invigoration  to  powers  both  of  reason  and  of  heart ;  is  by  his  sofiSarmg 
fitted  for  his  exaltation;  and  becomes  not  only  the  sayiour  and 
witness  for  God  among  a  great  people,  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
Providence  that  connected  a  confused  and  fragmentary  past  with  tbe 
orderly  unfolding  of  Divine  plans  which  embraced  the  development 
of  the  nation  of  Israel,  the  mission  of  the  prophets,  the  giving  to  nuen 
of  the  oracles  of  Crod,  the  coming  of  t^he  Messiah,  and  the  whole 
future  fortunes  of  all  the  families  of  man. 

4.  In  the  history  of  Moses  there  is  not  trial  merely  to  prepare  for 
a  high  place,  but  trial  to  teach  emduranob^  patienoe,  ecUmness,  and  a 
might  of  meekneaa  never  aurpaaaed  tmumg  /aUen  mortale.     After 
Christ,  Moses  stands  unequalled  among  men,  and  his  school  of  train- 
ing  is  the  silence,  obscurity,  and  solitude  of  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    Contrast  the  effect  of  that  long  retirement  upon  the  character 
of  Moses  with  that  of  a  life  spent  in  public,  amid,  the  hurry,  eager- 
ness, and  covetings  of  men.     What  grand  natures  have  been  spoiled 
simply  by  the  want  of  retirement!     They  have  lived  among  men,  and 
have  had  such  trailsient  glimpses  of  the  heavenlies  as  to  have  farooght 
them  to  imagine  that  gifts  constitute  moral  goodness.     Their  soul  has 
become  blind  to  their  own  deepest  necessities.    The  deterioration  of 
self-sufficiency  has  slurred  their  whole  being.     In  their  very  efforts  to 
do  righteously  they  have  caught  the  tone  of  society,  and  have  mis- 
taken the  ability  to  delight  an  age  for  that  which  might  have  blessed 
it.     Separated  from  the  Divine,  the  tread^of  secondary  motives  and 
low  ambitions  has  found  a  ready  passage  through  their  swept  and 
garnished  hearts.  Thus  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  egotism  and  repul* 
sive  ambition  of  reputed  leaders  in  even  religious  movements  and 
organizations  have  been  deplored  by  all  except  themselves.    What  has 
been  termed  the  "  muddy  source  of  the  lustre  of  human  actions  "  has 
come  from  the  false  inspiration  whence  popular  workers  have  drawn 
the  motives  of  their  lives.     The  reason  men  who  have  lived  in  the 
blaze  of  public  notoriety  rarely  win  immortality,  is  that  the  impale 
and  power  of  worldly  aims  have  nothing  in  them  that  can  abide  the 
test  of  time.    On  the  other  hand,  in  silence  all  grand  things  grow.  In 
the  wilderness  Moses  meditates  on  Him  whom  he  afterwards  celefaistes 
in  his  own  Psalm,  and  communes  with  One  who,  before  the  mountains 
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were  brought  forth,  is  God  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Away 
from  cities  and  men  he  lives,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews, "  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  Refresh- 
ing as  the  dew,  and  holy  as  the  hush  of  those  Arabian  nights,  is  the 
calm  descending  on  him  from  the  gentleness  of  God.  The  discipline 
that  prepares  for  his  greatness  is  in  the  felt  reality  of  trial  to  him  whose 
early  history^had  been  one  of  flattery,  wealth,  and  blandishment,  and 
that  mighty  spirit,  once  all  on  fire  with  impetuous  indignation  against 
WTODg,  learns  the  overcoming  might  of  meekness  by  forty  years  of 
waiting  for  deliverance. 

5.  The  great  sufferer  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Job.  As,  however, 
the  immediate  agent  and  cause  of  his  sufferings  is  a  malign  power, 
there  is  more  of  dij£culty  than  in  preceding  cases  in  indicating  the 
Divine  intention  of  trial.  In  the  very  opening  of  the  wonderful  re- 
cord of  the  "  perfect  and  upright "  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  the  sland 
erous,  powerful,  and  malignant  spirit  appears,  who  is  the  head  and 
leader  of  the  apostasy  among  the  Gentiles.  Behind  the  veil  that  the  eye 
of  mortals  could  not  pierce,the/'Evil  One"  was  ever  working,whomChrist 
designates  as  "  a  murderer  from  the  beginning."  For  a  brief  moment 
in  Job's  history  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and  the  adversary  is 
present  whose  coming,  we  are  mysteriously  and  instructively  told,  is 
'^  from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down 
in  it."  We  must  therefore  speak  of  sufferings  which  he  is  permitted 
to  bring,  and  which  are  to  form  a  reply  to  his  accusings,  with  re- 

f 

strained  words.  Enough  for  us  to  learn  that  the  trials  of  saintly  men 
may  teach  and  silence  dire  and  invisible  powers.  Enough  for  us  that 
we  must  solemnly  take  the  lesson  to  our  hearts  whereby  we  may  es- 
chew the  confident  assumption  of  the  patriarch's  friends,  and  guard 
against  concluding  that  heavy  sorrows  prove  foregoing  sin,  that  misery 
shows  guilt,  and  that  the  grtsater  the  sufferer,  the  greater  the  sinner. 
It  is  Jehovah  Himself  who  rebukes  the  men  who  had  maintained  this 
ancient  notion  and  this  universal  mistake.  Enough  that  we  learn 
how  a  man's  integrity  can  sustain  his  spirit  in  the  heaviest  of  afflictions, 
and  become  thereby  softened  and  tender.  Enough  to  see  how  in  the 
depths  of  tribulation  a  man  witnesses  the  more  for  a  Divine  justice,  and 
for  the  OQxning  hour  of  human  vindication.  Enough  that  fallen  and 
nnfallen  spirits  learn  that  goodness  can  be  independent  of  the  rewards  of 
secular  felicity,  and  that  when  the  wondrous  issues  of  human  suf- 
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fering  are  known,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jehovah  "  is  very  pitiful  and  of 
tender  mercy." 

6.  In  David's  history  the  purpose  of    suffering  is  more  readily 
traced.  The  character,  however,  of  the  great  king  and  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  is  many-sided,  and  forbids  a  hasty  generalisation.     Clearly, 
early  suffering  is  a  training  for  his  grand  achievement  of  establiahing 
a  theocracy  among  the  nations.     Manifestly,  suffering  is  in  him  also  a 
terrible  rebuking;  and  as  he  lies  fasting  for  seven  days  and  nights 
upon  the  earth,  and  beseeches  God  in  vain  for  his  sick  child,  his  quick 
sensibiUties  are  pierced  with  anguish  at    the  memory  of  liis  own 
ghastly  sin.     In  the  revolt  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  his  own  exile 
from  his  throne  and  home  at  the  time  of  his  feebleness  and  grey 
hairs,    he    must   drink    day  by    day  of   the  bitter  draught  which 
taught    him   how    he   also   has   broken    the    sacred    indosore  of 
domestic  virtue.      Nevertheless,  we   would  the  rather    see  in  hi« 
suil^ring  life  the  infinitely  gracious  purpose  whereby  David  might 
fulfil  his  unique  and  commanding  destiny   of   interpreting  for  all 
the  coming  centuries,   and  with  a   fulness,   minuteness,    grandeur, 
tenderness,  and  sublimity  unsurpassed  among  the  world's  bards  and 
singers,  the  sorrows  and' praises  of  men,  and  the  rich  redemption  and 
condescending  grace  of  Jehovah.     In  the  heated  furnace  of  affliction, 
in  fierce  storms  of  delusion  and  wrong,  in  the  relentless  malevolence 
of  foes  seen  and  unseen,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  in  the  writhings 
with  despair  in  exile,  and  the  onsets  of  temptation  in  hours  of  power, 
David  is  chosen  in  those  bygone  formative  ages  to  personate  the 
hatreds,  persecutions,  and  triumphs  of  his  "  Greater  Son,"  send  to 
give  appropriate  and  perfect  expression  to  the  cries,  pangs,  desolations, 
remorse,  appeals,  and  uprising  trust  of  all  the  suffering  children  of  men 
in  all  generations  of  time. 

It  would  be  possible  to  prolong  the  survey  of  the  method  by  whidi 
Old  Testament  events  distinguish  and  mark  off  the  different  purpose?  of 
human  suffering,  and  to  extend  the  same  inquiry  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  assure  us  in 
this  age  that  the  things  we  are  enduring  are  under  no  o^prioe  of 
chance,  but  are  a  wise  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  in  wondrous 
adaptation  to  humall  character.  Beautiful  is  the  rendei:ing  of  the 
E^vised  Version,  which  is  demanded  by  a  weight  of  evidence^  when  it 
is  said  of  our  trials,  "  It  is  for  chastening  that  ye  endure."     It  is  in 
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fatherly  and  most  discriminating  regard  to  our  individual  charac- 
teristics that  we  receive  chastisement.  Blessed  be  His  name  also, 
that  for  each  of  us  there  are  infinite  compensations;  but  these  we  must 
reserv^e  for  a  concluding  paper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 


^1^  Wo^t  of  6l0rg» 

O  Saviour,  with  Thy  glory  crown, 
Now  to  our  earthliness  come  down, 
Dwell  in  us,  making  us  Thine  own ; 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

In  us,  with  struggling  hearts  of  sin, 
With  traitor  weakness  still  within. 
Abide,  and  strengthen  us  to  win; 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

Dwell,  as  the  hope  that  knows  no  fear, 
That  brings  the  Father's  house  more  near  ; 
Light  of  the  soul,  now  shine  forth  clear, 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

Light  of  our  darkling  faith,  Thy  ray 
Shall  guide  us  in  our  heavenward  way. 
Shall  pledge  to  us  eternal  day ; 

Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

So,  when  there  comes  the  final  sleep 
It  shall  be  full  of  calmness  deep, 
If,  as  we  close  our  eyes  we  keep 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

Then  for  the  infinite  surprise ! 
Into  His  likeness  to  arise. 
Beholding  with  immortal  eyes 

Christ  the  Lord  in  all  His  glory. 

Apr  Hi  1881-  G.  Kawson. 
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Since  the  great  loss  wliich  fell  on  the  diiirch  in  England  by  tibe 
departure  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  story  of  his  life  has  been 
so  frequently  told,  the  outlines  of  his  picturesque  career,  the  features 
of  his  noble  character  have  been  drawn  by  so  many  hands,  that  we 
will  not  attempt  an  imperfect  and  contracted  epitome  of  either.    We 
will  rather  endeavour  to  estimate  what  we  have  lost.     Such  life-ptn^ 
pose  as  his  was  sure  to  be  misconceived  as  long  as  his  persistent 
charity  was  in  the  full  sweep  of  its  exercise.     It  was  easy  to  accuse 
him  of  Sjnnpathizing  so  widely  that  he  could  have  believed  nothing. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  to  reeent 
a  love  which  was  so  catholic ;  to  undervalue  a  sympathy  which  could 
be  at  the  same  moment  offered  to  those  who  occupied  the  very  anti- 
podes of  theological  belief  or  ecclesiastical  position.      What  value 
would  the  High  Churchman  set  upon  a  championship  which  ooold 
bravely  demand  perfect  liberty  for  the  extreme  Evangelical  ?    What 
confidence  could  the  thorough-paced   political   Erastian  feel  in  an 
advocacy  which  condemned  all  appeals  to  courts  of  law  that  were 
hostile  to  individual  liberty  ?     How  could  Evangelicalism  enjoy  the 
charming  naivete  of  the  Dean's  admiration  of  its  greatest  divines  and 
heroes,  when  in  the  fragrant  ointment  of  his  rare  and  exotic  eulogy 
might  be  found  "the  dead  fly"  of  his  sympathy  with  persecuted 
deists  ?    How  could  orthodoxy  enjoy  the  opening  of  the  sacred  doors 
of  the  Abbey  for  the  utterance  of  philosophical  speculations  which 
laid  the  axe  at  the  very  root  of  all  theology  ?    The  holy  hymns  which 
transported  the  soul  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  seemed  to  the 
narrowness  of  ordinary  vision  to  have  a  sickly  glare  of  false  sentunent 
when  read  in  the  light  of  a  history  which  brought  up  all  events, 
sacred  and  secular,  to  the  level  of  the  same  real  importance,  mode 
Socrates  one  of  the  elements  of  true  preparation  for  the  Chiist,  and 
left  the  student  in  vague  doubt  as  to  the  authorities  which  he  could 
trust  for  an  historic  fact,  or  a  Divine  revelation.     We  do  not  wond^" 
that  Dean  Stanley  should  have  been  misapprehended,  nor  did  he.  He 
loved  all  men  so  much  that  he  even  loved  the  distrust  of  himself,  and 
made  allowance  for  the  misconceptions  from  which  he  hardly  suffertd. 
For  so  urbane,  so  affectionate  was  he,  so  ready  to  give  himself  iq>  to  the 
heartfelt  and  entire  admiration  of  whatever  sprang  from  a  motive 
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which  he  appreciated,  that  he  won  personal  love  to  a  degree  which 
was  almost  unique. 

Yet  we  think  it  would  be  strangely  inaccurate  to  suppose  that  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  had  no  clear  and  strong  intuitions  of  unchange- 
able truth  which  lay  within  different  modes  of  phraseology.  More 
than  that^  he  saw  with  intense  vividness  when  phrases  actually  poih 
«688ed  a  transcendent  importance  amounting  to  the  dignity  of  things 
—as  e.g.^  when  he  vindicated  with  high  philosophical  accuracy  the 
pofiition  of  Athanasius  in  the  Council  of^Nicaea,  and  claimed  for  the 
Homooosians  the  honour  of  saving  Christianity  from  the  incoming 
tide  of  heathen  polytheism. 

ffis  was  a  rare  and  wonderful  power  of  love,  which,  however,  never 
allowed  him  to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  what  he  held  to  be  the 
tmth.  In  seasoQ  and  out  of  season,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury and  at  New  and  Cheshunt  Colleges,  in  the  churches  of  Scotland 
and  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey,  he  never  ceased  to  call  men  from  pro- 
vindal  and  self-satisfied  infallibility,  to  humble  faith  and  following 
of  Christ.  His  great  mission  appeared  to  be  to  show  to  one  side  the 
excellences  of  the  other,  and  with  open  eye  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
Crod.  A  few  of  these  great-souled  men  have  lived,  and  though,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  they  have  had  small  following,  they  have 
sweetened  the  breath  of  the  world ;  they  stand  out  showing  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Christian  life.  They  have  founded  no  denomina- 
tions, no  orders,  no  school.  They  have  left  no  party  labelled  by  their 
name,  but  both  the  world  and  the  Church  have  been  permanently 
blessed  by  them.  Men  have  learned  from  them  not  to  undervalue  truth 
or  ordinance,  nor  to  do  anything  so  irrational  as  to  substitute  devout 
character  for  religious  conviction,  but  to  hold  truth  in  love,  to  be  gene- 
rous and  patient,  and  to  look  with  other  eyes  upon  their  own  position. 

Not  while  the  youngest  of  the  present  generation  lives,  will  the 
Wge«ouled,  courageous  man  be  forgotten,  who  braved  wrath,  scorn, 
and  odium  that  he  might  do  loving,  sympathetic,  Christ-like  things. 
Nor  for  many  generations  will  it  be  forgotten  that  such  a  man  was, 
for  a  memorable  epoch  during  the  great  Victorian  era,  the  curator  of 
the  splendid  mausoleum  of  England's  most  illustrious  sons;  while 
few  of  the  tombs  of  that  historic  site  will  ue  visited  with  affection  and 
reverence  equal  to  that  which  all  claases  of  Englishmen  will  lavish  on 
^  resting-place  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  H.  R.  R. 
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Beligion  in  Bnglandy  froni  the  Opening  of  the  LoTig  Parliament  to  the 
E^id  of  the  NineteentJh  Century.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  In 
six  volumes.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

This  noble  work  has  been  reviewed  by  us  as  it  has  i^peared  in 
separate  detachments,  and  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  growing  ap- 
preciation yielded  to  the  whole  work  as  it  has  approached  completion. 
Dr.  Stoughton  has  written  the  "  history  of  Religion,"  not  thehistoiy 
of  one  or  more  sections  of  the  Church  in  England.  His  eye  is  open 
to  all  goodness,  and  can  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod  where  the  partizan 
chroniclers  or  the  blindfolded  ecclesiastic  has  been  unable  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  misrule,  of  rebellion  and  chao& 
and  old  night.  He  is  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  a  sectary  because 
he  has  broken  loose  from  the  traces  of  the  National  or  Episcopal 
Church,  nor  is  he  at  all  indifferent  to  great  excellences  in  hieraiths,. 
or  even  persecuting  bishops  and  statesmen  when  they  turn  thor 
nobler  nature  to  our  gaze.  With  fine  discrimination  he  gives  them 
their  due,  and  is  alive  to  the  defects  and  the  narrowness  of  some  of 
his  greatest  heroes. 

The  volumes  embrace  "  The  Chmch  of  the  Civil  Wars,"  "  The 
Church  of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  The  Church  of  the  Restoration,'' 
"  The  Church  of  the  Revolution,"  "  The  Church  of  the  Qeoigian  Era.'' 
Throughout  Dr.  Stoughton  has  revealed  mastery  of  material,  ease  of 
description,  biographical  instinct,  judicial  impartiality,  and  a  pover 
to  place  the  reader  in  both  camps  of  the  great  armies  which  for  tiro 
hundred  years  contended  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  a  common 
foe.  These  axe  faculties  and  graces  which  could  only  be  acquired  b>' 
a  lifetime  of  study  and  meditation,  and  by  a  fine  historical  sense.  It 
is  an  honour  to  Nonconformity  that  one  of  its  most  distinguished  re- 
presentatives should  have  achieved  so  great  a  reputation  and  aooom* 
plished  so  noble  a  work,  but  Nonconformist  or  not,  we  have  here  the 
most  complete  history  in  existence  of  the  religious  activities  of  the 
Christians  in  England,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  Anglican  and 
Baptist^  Quaker  and  Methodist,  during  the  most  profoundly  interest- 
ing period  of  modem  history. 
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Hours  with  tJie  Bible  ;  or.  Scripture  in  live  LiglU  of  Modem  Discovery 
and  Knowledge.  From  Moses  to  the  Judges.  By  Cunningham 
Geikie,  D.D.    With  Illustrations.     (Partridge  and  Co.) 

The  second  volume  of  a  work  of  prodigious  interest  and  peculiar 
charm.  Dr.  Geikie  travels  here  over  ground  that  has  often  been 
traversed ;  yet  he  has  mastered  so  completely  the  latest  features  of 
modem  Egyptology  and  Oriental  study  that  the  grand  old  narrative 
starts  into  life,  and  the  events  referred  to  enact  themselves  afresh 
amid  scenes  and  personages  that  are  now  brought  forth  from  tombs, 
temples,  and  papyri  to  the  platform  of  authentic  history.  The  newly- 
recovered  facts  are  so  well  blended  with  the  old  scholarship  and  with 
the  sacred  story  that  it  is  difficult  to  exagge  rate  the  thrilling  interest 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Bondage  or  the  Exodus,  to  the  law-giving 
and  the  victory,  by  Dr.  Geikie's  facile  and  classic  pen.  The  illustra- 
tions are  good,  and  the  references  to  accessible  authorities  copious.  The 
information  given  is  so  admirably  digested  and  reproduced,  that  apart 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  Holy  Scripture,  the  reader  is  cap- 
tivated and  instructed. 

Scientific  Sophisms,  A  Review  of  Current  Theories  concerning 
Atoms,  Apes,  and  Men.  By  Samuel  Wainwright,  D.D. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  author  has  mastered  the  current  literature  of  '^evolution," 
and  by  very  dexterous  and  happy  handling  has  shown  that  however 
great  the  names  are  which  are  credited  with  the  authorship  and  de- 
fence of  theories  of  the  origin  of  species,  the  uniform  nature  of  proto- 
plasm, or  the  potency  of  matter  to  account  in  itself  for  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  and  moral  universe,  yet  that  the  da?g;ling  construction 
ig  a  '^  castle  of  cards,"  that  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  being 
the  cofusa  originans  of  new  species,  is  "  puerile  "  and  will  soon  vanish 
away :  that  the  so-called  sciences  really  based  on  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  are  utterly  unscientific,  are  founded  on  un- 
verified guesses  and  vain  and  unfounded  assumptions.  The  writer 
makes  good  use  of  the  arguments  of  Yirchhow,  of  Stirling,  of  Lionel. 
Beale,  and  of  Elam ;  and  the  volume  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  whose  materialistic  or  agnostic  speculations  rest  on  a  few 
reiterated  assertions  for  which  their  authors  cannot  bring  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  proof.    As  we  have  often  said,  these  theories 
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are  not  to  be  feared,  they  will  ultimately  compel  men  to  look  throng 
them  and  see  the  great  I  AM  in  every  atom  and  force  of  His  boondlefis 
dominion. 

Mm  Worth  Hemembering.-^Eobert  ffaU.     By  Eev.  E.  Paxton  Hood. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  instructiye  sketches  of  the  life-work,  the 
tragic  sorrow,  the  stupendous  power,  the  noble,  saintly  nature  of 
Eobert  Hall  that  has  been  published.  The  author  has  shown  fine 
tact  in  the  use  of  exifiting  materials,  has  blended  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  the  eccentric  with  the  sublima  He  has  pourtrayed  both 
scholar  and  orator,  with  remarkable  skill,  and  has  given  us  a  real 
biography,  and,  in  one  sense,  quite  enough  to  produce  a  li^^t 
impression  concerning  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
present  century. 

The  Ckusics  /or  the  MiUion  ;  being  an  epitome  in  English  of  the 
works  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  by  Henry  Grey 
(Griffith  and  Farran),  will  make  the  English  reader,  in  a  very  brief 
time,  acquainted  with  the  dates,  biographical  details,  and  principal 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity. 
The  volume  does  not  smell*of  the  lamp,  or  of  the  flowers  and  frag- 
rances of  Parnassus,  and  is  clearly  based  upon  good  English  transla- 
tions of  the  classics.  The  specimens  of  the  Greek  anthology  are 
well  selected. — Foetie  Reader ^  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  adapted  to  the 
Eequirements  of  the  Eevised  Code,  1880.  Part  I.  for  Infants  and 
Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  Part  II.  for  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI. 
(Marshall,  Japp,  and  Co.)  The  difficulty  in  reviewing  these 
books  is  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
pieces  selected  for  the  piuposes  indicated.  They  are  bright  and 
spirited,  and  gathered  from  many  a  garden  of  sweet  song.  Some 
well-known  writers  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  many  of  the 
poems  are  illustrated  with  woodcuts  which  will  aid  the  young  folk  to 
commit  them  to  memory ;  but  why  should  there  be  such  stony  sileDoe 
about  anything  nobler  than  Nature,  more  beautiful  than  the  hfe 
that  now  is,  more  sacred  than  human  courage  and  truthfulness,  more 
solemn  than  the  inevitable  death-stroke  by  sea  or  land  ?  If  chiltben's 
sensitiveness  to  the  Divine  and  their  religious  eympathies  are  never 
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touched  in  Board  schools,  and  the  heathen  myth  rather  than  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  favoured  illustration  of  ethical  truth,  we  shall 
foster  a  nation  of  pagans.  One  reference  to  merry  Christmas,  a 
poetical  description  of  "a  midnight  mass,"  and  "  Qod's"  Hame  once 
taken  in  vain,  are  the  only  references  to  the  unseen,  divine,  or  eternal 
that  we  can  find  in  Part  II.  of  the  "  Poetical  Header."  We  protest 
against  this  gratuitous  petrifying,  stunting,  and  starving  of  young 
hearts. — The  BiMical  Museum :  A  Collection  of  Notes,  etc,,  on  HoUi 
Scriptwre.  By  James  Comper  Gray.  Vol.  IX.,  containing  Jeremiah, 
Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel.  (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Gray  continues 
lus  admirable  work.  We  have  been  more  than  usually  interested  in 
this  volume,  and  gratified  by  the  relevancy  of  the  quotations  illus^ 
trative  of  this  portion  of  Scripture.  Thrilling  and  apposite  anec- 
dote, and  rare  and  charming  poetry  often  find  place,  which  would 
prove  of  immense  service  to  the  young  preacher  and  Sunday-school 
teacher. — Th^  Religious  Co7idition  of  Christendom.  Papers  presented 
to  the  Seventh  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in 
Basle,  1879.  Edited  by  Kev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  The  volume  is  replete  with  valuable  information. 
Two  of  the  most  interesting  papers  are  "  The  Connection  between 
Basle  and  England  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,''  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Stoughton,  and  the  elaborate  review  of  "  Protestant  Missions  to 
the  Heathen,"  by  Professor  Christlieb,  of  Bonn.  The  matters 
introduced,  and  the  eminent  men  discussing  them,  give  the  volume 
special  interest. — DebretCs  Illustrated  Hmcse  of  Commons  and  the 
Jtidicial  Bench,  1881.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Bobert  H.  Moir,  LL.D. 
Personally  revised  by  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Judges. 
(Dean  and  Son.)  This  is  a  mine  of  useful  information,  admirably 
arranged  and  indexed.  It  is  followed  by  a  good  deal  of  subsidiary 
matter,  e.g..  List  of  Peers  and  Peeresses,  explanations  of  Parlia- 
mentary expressions,  lists  and  dates  of  different  Ministries,  and  of 
the  Lords  High  Chancellors  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Lord 
Selbome. — Owen's  Hobby  ;  or,  Strength  in  WeaJcness,  A  Tale  by  Elmer 
Burleigh.  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of 
Hope  Union.)  One  amon^  many  tales  written  in  response  to  the  ofier 
by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  of  two  prizes,  of  the  value  respectively  of 
^100  and  of  ^50,  for  the  best  temperance  tales  calculated  to  promote 
total  abstinence  among  the  young.    Neither  of  these  prizes  were 
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assigned  to  it,  but  the  adjudicators  recommended  it  for  publication  a& 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  awarded  a  special  prize  to  the  writer.    The 
tale  is  well  written,  and  worked  out  with  some  skill.     There  is  con- 
siderable Tariety  in  the  characters,  and  the  scenes  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  although  now  and  then  they  are  perhaps 
slightly  (yutrc  and  overstrained.     The  disastrous  consequence  of  indulg- 
ence in  intoxicating  drinks,  the  insidiousness  of  the  habit,  the  way  in 
which  it  imperceptibly  gains  upon  those  who  all  the  while  fancy  them- 
selves examples  of  moderation,  and  the  crime,  misery,  and  ruin  which 
inevitably  follow  in  the  train  of  intemperance,  are  forcibly  depicted  in 
some  signal  examples.     The  story  also  brings  out  the  power  of  the 
total  abstinence  pledge  to  reclaim  even  the  habitual  drunkard,  and 
the  failiut)  of  any  modified  expedient.     The  writer  insists  much  on 
the  importance  of  moderate  drinkers  becoming  total  abstainers  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  increased  influence  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
those  who  are  the  slaves  of  appetite ;  and  the  argument  is  a  very 
powerful  one,  and  should  be  thoughtfully  pondered  by  all  who  deeply 
feel  the  evils  of  intemperance.     Such  is  the  teaching  of  "Owen's 
Hobby."    We  trust  its  lessons  will  be  laid  to  heart  by  many,  and 
that  it  may  bring  in  a  large  supply  of  young  recruits  to  the  Band 
of    Hope, — Our  Daily  Life  :    its  Duties  and  Dangers.     'Bj  Rev. 
Charles  D.   Bell,   D.D.     (Hodder  and   Stoughton.)      These  twelve 
essays  contain  many  wholesome  words  on  the  ordering  of  our  daily 
life.     They  treat  in  a  plain,  practical  way  on  such  themes  as  ''  Harsh 
Judgments,"  "  The  Power  of  the  Tongue,"  "  Selfishness,"  "  Amuse- 
ments," "  Temper,"  and  other  subjects  on  which  wise  guidance  is 
greatly  needed,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers. 


The  Bev.  John  Flower  belonged  to  a  generation  that  is  quickly 
passing  away.  But  he  was  so  widely  known  and  loved  for  his 
personal  character  and  his  work's  sake,  and  his  life  was  so  replete 
with  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  a  brief  memoir,  however 
impretending,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  possibly  become  a 
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means  of    comfort  and   stimulus  even  beyond  the  circle  of    his 
immediate  friends. 

Mr.  Flower's  early  life  was  passed  at  the  prettily-situated  village  of 
Titchfield,  in  Hampshire,  near  which  place  he  was  bom  in  1809. 
Here  his  father  was  for  forty-five  years  the  honoured  minister  of  the 
Independent  church. 

We  must  pass  over  the  days  of  school  at  Titchfield  and  Fording- 
bridge,  and  the  happy  years  of  opening  manhood  spent  in  business  at 
Southampton.  Here  Mr.  Flower  became  an  active  member  of  the 
church  at  Above  Bar,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  T.  Adkins,  and 
formed  many  friendships  which  brightened  his  whole  life.  But  God 
had  designed  His  servant  for  the  ministry,  and  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paration he  gave  himself  with  all  diligence.  He  studied  at  Highbury 
College  under  Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  settled  at  Beccles, 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  first  preached  in  September,  1833.  There,  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  a  quiet  country  town,  he  spent  the  strength 
of  his  life,  declining  all  invitations  to  remove  until  this  step  was 
prompted  by  indications  of  growing  infirmity. 

The  church,  however,  in  this  little  town  was  of  no  mean  impoi*tance. 
Formed  in  the  year  1652,  it  had  been  highly  favoured  by  a  succession 
of  godly  and  able  ministers.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  at  Beocles,  Mr.  Flower  preached  three  times  every  Sunday  to  the 
same  congregation,  and  so  successful  was  his  ministry  that  the  chapel, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  in  1812,  was  much  improved  and  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  growing  numbers  who  came  to  hear  him,  and,  what 
was  a  far  greater  joy  to  him,  "many  were  added  to  the  Church."  Some 
years  later  new  schoolrooms  were  built,  and  the  church  grew  under  hie 
earnest  and  instructive  ministry  into  what  it  is  to-day,  one  of  the 
leading  free  churches  in  the  east  of  England.  For  forty  years,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends, "  he  continued — with  one  early  and 
alarming  interruption  by  illness — ^to  labour  on  with  quiet  and  exemplary 
earnestness,  and  with  much  success,  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 

and  in  the  furtherance  of  every  good  work As  a  preacher 

he  -"Was  solid  and  useful  rather  than  what  is  called  eloquent."  In 
his  exalted  duties  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ  he  had  the  persuasive 
power  that  comes  of  fervent  goodness  and  devotion.  He  preached 
the  Qospel  "  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,"  and  with  a  deep  and 
tender  sympathy.     His  cast  of  thought  and  speech  was  decidedly 
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Evangelical,  while  at  the  same  time  his  mind  was  singnlaiiy  open  to 
new  aspects  of  the  old  truths.  The  one  theme  of  his  ministry,  illus- 
trated with  surprising  freshness  to  the  very  last,  was  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  Loyalty  to  Christ  was  the  one  test  that  he  brought  to  bear 
on  all  fresh  forms  of  doctrine  and  activity  that  claimed  to  be  called 
Christian.  His  utterances  from  the  pulpit  or  the  platform  on  occa- 
sions of  public  interest  were  received  with  marked  respect  not  only  by 
his  own  people,  but  by  members  of  other  communions.  His  name 
was  well  known  for  many  years  in  various  parts  of  England  as  an 
acceptable  deputation  for  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  and  m(»e 
recently  as  a  judicious  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Peace  Society. 

While  at  Beccles,  Mr.  Flower  experienced  all  the  joys  and  many  of 
the  sorrows  incident  to  family  life.  In  his  wife  he  had  in  every 
sense  a  helpmeet,  one  who  entered  to  a  surprising  extent,  con- 
sidering the  never-neglected  claims  of  her  household,  into  the  work 
of  the  Church.  Nine  children  were  bom  to  them,  of  whom  three 
died  in  infancy,  and  another  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Five  sons^  with 
their  mother,  survive,  of  whom  two  are  in  the  ministry  and  all  in  the 
service  of  Christ. 

In  social  life  Mr.  Flower  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  oalm  and 
sound  judgment,  "  never  shrinking  from  the  timely  avowal  of  his 
opinions,  and  never  obtruding  them  needlessly  or  discourteously.'' 
He  was  modest  almost  to  a  fault,  hardly  daring  to  trust  himself 
to  dischai*ge  duties  for  which  others  thought  him  wdl  quahfied. 
His  varied  experience,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  love  of  nature,  his 
wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
his  aptness  at  quotations  from  the  best  poets,  all  contributed  to  gi?e 
a  charming  sprightliness  and  vivacity  to  his  conversation. 

His  faithfulness  as  a  preacher,  pastor,  friend,  hid  excellence 
as  a  husband  and  father,  his  elevation  above  all  sordid  aims,  his 
pure-mindedness,  his  practical  sagacity,  his  courte^  and  .  genial 
bearing  are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him.  "Those," 
says  the  friend  before  mentioned,  *'who  can  look  bade  over  the 
whole  period  of  his  life  in  Beocles,  will  all  admit  that  there  has 
been  no  man  who  more  completely  or  more  deservedly  won  univeisal 
and  true  respect." 

Mr.  Flower  left  Beocles  for  the  same  reason  that  he  went  there- 
for the  work's  sake,  and  for  Christ's  sake.    His  own  words  ue,  ^  It 
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has  cost  me  a  great  deal  to  contemplate  the  severanoe  of  the  tie.  .  .  . 
My  infirmities  increase  upon  me,  though  I  hope  to  do  some  work  for 
Christ  yet;  but  my  ability  to  do  so  will  be  greatly  helped  by  my 
being  relieved  of  the  pastoral  care.  I  have  regard,  too,  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  promoted  by  a  change.'^ 
On  his  retirement  he  went  first  to  Basingstoke,  and  then  to  Not- 
tingham,  to  be  with  one  of  his  sons,  whose  great  privilege  it  wa& 
daring  the  last  eight  years  to  be  at  once  his  disciple  and  his  minister^ 
His  health  had  gradually  declined  for  some  time,  but  he  was  sustained 
in  peace  and  cheerfulness  by  the  '' exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises."  Five  years  ago  he  wrote  to  his  former  people,  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Eev.  J.  Calvert,  saying,  "  My  life,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ  among  you,  draws 
towards  its  close.  The  Gospel  which  I  have  preached  to  you  is  to  me 
a  never-failing  source  of  peace  and  joy,  rendering  my  life  happy 
amidst  infirmities;  and  resting  on  ite  rich  provisions  for  pardon, 
I  look  on  with  cheerful  hope  to  a  better  world."  In  the  spring 
1880  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  as  the  months  rolled  on,  and 
the  attack  was  renewed,  it  became  evident  to  himself  and  to  others 
that  he  would  not  long  be  here.  But  this  did  not  interrupt  his 
habitual  happiness ;  he  was  usually  patient  and  hopeful,  and  looked 
on  the  brighter  side  of  things.  His  Christian  faith  was  of  a  sort  to 
foster  this,  for  it  was  calm  and  rational,  free  from  everything  morbid 
and  from  conspicuous  defect  or  excess.  It  was  delightful  to  him, 
especially  of  late,  to  read  and  think  on  the  mediatorial  glory  of 
the  Saviour,  whose  kingdom  he  loved  with  an  ardour  and  breadth 
of  sympathy  that  overran  all  the  lines  of  human  organizations. 
During  his  last  illness,  a  period  of  ten  days  only,  though  unable  to 
speak  freely,  he  understood  all  that  was  said,  welcomed  and  conversed 
with  his  children  and  others  who  came  to  see  him,  and  frequently 
enjoyed  the  reading  of  familiar  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture. 
Once  he  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis,  **  Commit  your  eternal  inte- 
rests to  Christ !  Make  that  the  first  thing ! "  while  to  one  of  his 
sons  he  said,  ''We  shall  all  meet  in  heaven  some  day!"  When 
he  could  no  longer  speak,  when  consciousness  was  growing  dim,  and 
there  was  increasing  indifference  to  external  things,  many  of  the  com- 
forting words  of  the  inspired  Book  were  breathed  in  his  ear ;  and 
then  the  brightness  which  kindled  in  his  eye  and  the  pressure  of  his 
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hand  betokened  a  glad  and  grateful  response,  showing  that  his  a£k&- 
tion  was  set  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 
Gradually  his  life  ebbed  away,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the  12th  of 
June,  he  peacefully  and  painlessly  passed  beyond  the  veil,  from  death 
to  life,  leaving  to  his  family  and  to  the  Church  a  holy  memory  and  a 
bright  example. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  in  the  place  where 
his  work  was  done.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted  hy  the 
Bev.  J.  Calvert  in  the  chapel  at  Beccles,  where  his  voice  had  so 
long  been  heard. 

Deeply  impressive  were  the  solemn  and  tender  words  spoken  hy 
his  old  friends  Mr.  H.  Richard,  M.P.,  and  the  Eevs.  F.  S.  Basden, 
of  Denton ;  W.  Tritton,  of  Yarmouth,  and  (on  the  Sunday  following) 
John  Browne,  B.A.,  of  Wrentham,  a  friend  and  fellow-worker  for 
thirty-seven  years.  No  less  touching  was  the  solexnn  procession  to 
the  grave,  where  by  their  presence  hundreds  of  his  old  congr^don 
and  fellow-townsmen  showed  their  respect  and  sympathy.  We  con- 
clude with  one  of  the  many  valuable  testimonies  lately  reo^ved  by 
the  family.  Dr.  Stoughton,  a  friend  of  fifty  years'  standing,  writes  :— 
**'  As  exemplary  in  all  the  domestic  relationships  of  life  as  he  was 
efficient  and  useful  in  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  ministrations,  no  one 
ever  deserved  more  richly  to  be  described  as  '  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  "  J.  E.  F. 


The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  following  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows' 
Fund ":— Crouch  End,  Park  Chapel,  by  Mr.  W.  HazeU,  ;£12  13s.; 
Liverpool,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  £5  5s. ;  Sheffield,  Wicker  Chapel, 
by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  £2  lis.;  Eadclifie,  near  Manchester,  by  Mr.  W. 
Bcholes,  £2  Is. ;  Durham,  by  Mr.  G.  Gradon,  ^2 ;  Saltaire,  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Armstrong,  £1  10s. ;  Famworth,  near  Bolton,  by  Mr. 
Crompton,  ^1  Is. ;  Jersey,  St.  John's,  by  Rev.  P.  Binet,  £1  Os.  6d.; 
Cockermouth,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Banks,  ^1  j  EUand,  Yorks.,  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Wallinson,  18s.  6d, 
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Bt  thb  Bsv.  W.  G.  Piokebsgill. 
(^Continued.) 

AT  the  last  general  examinatioD,  which  took  place  a  week  or  two  before 
Ghriatmas,  the  state  of  the  school  was  as  follows : — Including  eighteen 
lads  from  the  coontry,  there  were  present  321.  Of  these,  319  had  slates 
of  their  own,  and  227  Bibles  or  New  Testaments.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  could  read;  166  passed  in  writing;  eighty-one  did  more  or  less 
arithmetio;  forty-three  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  granmiar;  thirty-two 
^ew  something  of  geography ;  and  ninety-six  answered  all  the  questions 
in  one  or  more  of  the  Bible  catechisms.  In  addition  to  the  school-books 
JQ8t  mentioned,  I  counted  158  copies  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  scholars  thetnselyes,  and  no  less  than  eighty-three 
copies  of  the  new  **  Tune-Book." 

These  Mojanga  people  deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  the  generous  way 
in  which  they  have  supplied  the  wants  which  we  are  continually  creating 
amongst  their  children.  As  regards  teaching  apparatus,  the  school  is  a 
greater  credit  to  them  than  it  is  to  us,  for  the  two  buildings  in  which  it  is 
taught  are  wretchedly  provided  with  forms  and  desks.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  good  carpenter  down  from  Imerina ;  and 
DOW,  when  at  length  I  have  procured  a  carpenter,  I  find  none  of  the  wood- 
cutters will  fetch  timber  large  enough  for  my  purpose.  Determined, 
however,  not  to  rest  until  the  school  is  properly  furnished,  I  have  bought 
a  big  pit-saw  from  the  French  at  Nosibe,  and  intend  to  go  off  to  the  forest 
with  a  gang  of  men  on  my  own  account. 

But  even  in  its  present  imperfectly  furnished  condition,  the  Mojanga 
school  is  no  disgrace  to  us.  We  have  had  no  lack  of  strangers  to  inspect 
it    All  the  British  naval  captains,  commanders,  and  officers  who  have 
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Tisited  the  port  during  the  past  two  and  a-half  yean  have  been  np  to  lee 
the  scholars  at  work.  Admiral  Corbett  was  here  not  long  ago,  and  was  bo 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  children  sang  that  he  paid  them 
several  visits  on  purpose  to  hear  them ;  and  one  day,  meeting  a  crowd  of 
them  going  home,  led  them  off  in  a  well-known  lively  song,  to  the  intense 
enjoyment  of  the  youngsters.  -  Captain  Tracey,  of  H.M.S.  Spartan,  also 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  school,  and,  visiting  it  at  intervals,  used  to  go 
the  round  of  the  classes  and  examine  the  writing  to  see  what  progress  had 
been  made.  On  one  occasion,  when  so  engaged,  he  remarked  to  some  of 
his  officers  who  accompanied  him  :  ''  I  am  often  asked  by  my  friends  if  the 
missionaries  are  really  doing  anything  in  these  benighted  countries.  I 
shall  reconmiend  them  to  come  to  Mojanga  if  they  want  to  see  for  them- 
selves. There  is  something  being  dpne  here,  at  any  rate."  When  the 
Spartan  left  the  station,  Captain  Tracey  made  us  a  present  of  a  very  fine 
blackboard.  He  also  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  governor 
and  the  teachers,  and  gave  the  work  a  good  man's  benediction. 

Industbiax  TBAnoNG  Glass. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  tokens  of  success,  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  teaching  which  our  school  at  present  affords.  Something  more 
is  wanted  here  in  Iboina  than  reading,  and  writing,  said  arithmetic,  sod 
geography,  and  grammar,  and  singing,  and  Scripture  histoxy.  There  aie 
no  carpenters  here,  no  good  blacksmiths,  no  tin-workers,  no  shoemaken, 
no  tailors,  no  masons,  no  bricklayers,  no  proper  workmen  of  amy  kind.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  a  decent  table  made,  or  a  chair  or  a  kettle  mended, 
or  a  bolt  made,  or  anything  whatever  done  which  requires  the  use  of  tools 
and  educated  thumbs.  What  a  noble  chance  for  our  scholars,  if  we  could 
only  prepare  them  to  take  advantage  of  it ! 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  a  youth  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
on  the  East  African  coast.  He  was  a  bright  lad  belonging  to  the  CbiU 
tribe,  and  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  mission-school, 
and  knew  English  well.  In  the  course  of  time  the  missionary  whoee 
frivourite  pupil  he  had  been  left  the  country,  and  another  came  out  vbo 
knew  not  Joseph,  and  the  lad  got  adrift  in  the  world.  He  csme  down 
here  wanting  employment,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  For  several  weeks  I 
kept  him  from  actual  starvation,  and  then  he  went  away  the  most 
miserable  specimen  of  a  mission  product  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  A 
real  heathen  Sakalava  in  the  woods  is  a  far  nobler  object  to  look  upon. 

There  also  came  here,  about  the  same  time,  another  son  of  Africa,  t 
Makoa,  who  had  been  with  the  French  missionaries  at  fiagamojo,  asd 
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thfiy  had  taught  him  oarpentzyy  and  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
miflsioDary  settled  in  Mojanga  was  glad  to  engage  this  Jesuit-trained 
workman  at  twelve  dollars  a  month  (three  times  the  wages  that  good 
carpenters  are  paid  in  Antananarivo)  to  do  a  little  work  about  the  house. 

The  plain  lesson  from  such  &ot8  and  examples  is^  that  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  an  industrial  school  here.  I  happened  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Isaac  Sharp  when  in  Imerina  last  year,  and  he  said :  ''  I 
approve  of  thy  scheme  most  heartily.  I  wish  thee  QodHspeed,  and  will 
give  thee  Are  pounds  to  help  thee  to  make  a  start." 

Mr.  Thome  also  heard  of  the  project,  and  said:  '' That's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  like ;  let  me  be  responsible  for  two  pounds  towards  it." 

Feeling  certain  that  I  am  doing  the  right  thing,  and  yet  not  a  little 
fearful  and  hesitating  leA  the  Directors  should  disapprove  of  it,  I  have, 
aa  already  related,  engaged  a  carpenter  from  Imerina  to  work  here  on  the 
misBion  premises  with  a  number  of  lads  from  the  school  under  his  instruo* 
iion.  His  wages  will  amount  to  a  little  over  £21  a-year,  and,  in  addition, 
there  will  be  the  cost  of  tools  and  a  shed  to  work  in,  as  well  as  an 
occasional  outlay  for  wood. 

The  Mission  Boat. 

About  a  week  after  my  return  from  Imerina,  an  American  barque,  the 
Glydcj  belonging  to  Messrs.  Bertram,  of  New  York,  arrived.  The  captain 
called  the  same  evening  to  say  that  he  had  a  boat  on  board  for  me.  Here 
was  the  long-expected  craft  at  last.  She  had  had  an  eventful  passage,  and  a 
oarrow  escape  of  being  lost  altogether.  The  British  India  Company's 
steamer,  which  brought  her  from  Aden,  caught  fire  soon  after  leaving  that 
port,  and  the  Mojanga  was  taken  out  of  her  coverings  and  prepared  for 
sea.  Fortunately,  the  vessel  was  able  to  return  to  port,  and  the  fire  was 
got  under  before  any  very  great  damage  had  been  done ;  but  our  boat  was 
apparently  left  to  look  after  herself,  and,  exposed  to  all  the  dust  .and  dirt 
and  smoke,  speedily  became  as  grimy  as  a  collier.  On  her  arrival  ai 
Zanzibar  the  company's  agents  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her.  Their 
steamers  had  ceased  to  run  to  Mojanga.  At  this  juncture  the  master  of 
the  Glydtf  Gapt.  Beadle,  happened  to  go  on  board  the  steamer,  and,  on 
being  told  that  there  was  a  boat  there  belonging  to  the  Mojanga  Mission, 
generously  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  and  bring  her  across  free  of 
expense  as  a  favour  to  myself.  The  boat  reached  her  destination  after 
a  two  months'  voyage  from  Zanzibar  all  round  by  Tamatave,  and  Capt. 
Beadle  still  further  increased  our  indebtedness  to  him  by  kindly  setting 
up  the  boat's  rigging  and  giving  me  my  first  lessons  in  sailing  her. 
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As  soon  as  I  could  get  the  reqaiBite  materials  together  I  hanlsd  thi 
boat  ap  under  an  awning  on  the  beach  and  caulked  the  seams  whidh  mter 
would  not  dose,  and  then  gave  her  three  coats  of  paint  hiside  and  out ; 
also  renewing  the  lettering  and  scroll-work.    Since  then  she  has  bad  one 
coat  more,  and  now  looks  something  like  her  original  self.    **  What  a  fint- 
rate  boat  you  have  got  there/'  is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard  again  ud 
again  as  she  has  come  up  alongside  a  man-o'-war  or  other  vessel  in  tb« 
harbour.    Everybody  admires  her,  and  she  is  just  the  thing  that  vis 
needed.    My  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Directonte 
who  superintended  the  building  of  her  are,  I  assure  you,  not  less  wann  far 
having  been  so  long  deferred.    Hitherto  the  Mqfanga  has  been  bhicfl; 
used  on  the  river,  enabling  me  to  visit  the  churches  on  both  banks  with- 
out being  dependent  upon  anybody  except  my  crew  of  five.    Twioe  ahe 
has  taken  me  about  twenty  miles  up  the  coast,  but  during  the  stormy,  wet 
iMason  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  outside  much.    Now,  however,  that  the 
rains  are  over  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  cruise  to  the  north  to  liat 
AnbrontsJ^nga  and  a  group  of  dependent  churches  which  lie  in  Ba&h, 
Dalrymple,  and  Pasindana  Bays.    This  trip  will  be  a  fair  test  of  the 
Mqfanga's   qualities  as  a  sea-boat,  and  also  of  my  own  newly  acqaired 
seamanship,  as  the  distance  is  between  180  and  200  miles.    In  order  to 
be  prepared  for  such  accidents  as  being  blown  out  to  sea,  I  have  bought 
a  sextant  and  the  necessary  ''  tables  "  and  ''  almanac,"  and  taught  myidf 
enough  nautical  astronomy  to  be  able  to  find  the  latitude  by  son  or  star 
and  the  longitude  by  sun-chronometer.    In  learning  to  take  observation 
I  have  been  most  kindly  assisted  by  my  numerous  naval  acqaaintanoes. 
But  alas !  there  still  remains  a  watch  chronometer  to  buy,  and  I  lesDy 
cannot  afford  one.    Can  anything  be  done  by  the  Directors  in  this  sad 
case  9    If  I  had  even  the  loan  of  such  an  article  as  is  needed  I  could 
render  valuable  service  to  the  geographers  in  determining  the  enct 
positions  of  the  towns  I  visit  on  my  travek.    I  am  already  poasssBed  of 
an  artificial  horizon,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  liking  for  the  work  to  make 
it  a  pleasure. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  boat  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  I 
have  built  a  house  for  her.  It  is  specially  worthy  of  mention  as  being  the 
first  brick  structure  that  Mojanga  has  seen.  A  year  ago  it  was  commoiily 
believed  that  sun-dried  bricks  could  not  be  made  here.  The  earth  wa» 
too  firiable  and  the  water  too  scarce.  As  to  the  scarcity  of  freah  water 
there  is  no  doubt — the  whole  place  suffers  from  it  in  the  dry  season ;  bat 
I  could  not  see  why  salt  water  should  not  be  used  to  make  the  olsy. 
Everybody  said  the  bricks  would  be  a  fiulure.    Howeveri  they  wan  voK 
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for  we  found  that  by  drying  them  in  the  shade  they  were  tougher  than 
those  made  with  fresh  water. 

The  house  stands  on  the  beach  below  the  mission  premises^  just  above 
bigh-water  mark.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  small  building,  about  fourteen 
feet  high  from  foundation  to  ridge-pole.  It  is  divided  into  two  stories  by 
an  earthen  floor,  the  upper  of  which  affords,  when  necessary,  good  sleeping 
Booommodation  for  the  crew.  The  length  and  width  are  those  of  the 
boat,  with  a  little  allowance  for  getting  her  in  and  out.  I  intended  to 
make  the  roof  of  tiles,  but  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  rains  was 
obliged  to  put  on  the  usual  palm-leaf  thatch.  The  walls  are  well  plastered 
with  Mojanga  lime  both  inside  and  out,  and  there  is  a  wooden  slide  in 
&>Qt  of  the  house,  by  means  of  which  the  boat  can  be  launched  and 
re-housed  again  in  a  veiy  few  minutes. 

SaEALAVA  0UT-8TATI0N& 

About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mojanga,  out  in  the  bush,  there 
is  a  Sakalava  school.  Between  thirty  and  forty  children  are  in  daily 
attendance,  and  the  teachers,  who  are  lads  from  our  school  here  sent 
out  in  turn,  regularly  come  back  after  their  month's  work  is  done  with 
a  Sakalava  dollar  in  their  pockets,  which  the  Mojanga  church  supple- 
ments with  an  extra  two  shillings. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  formal  opening  of  the  palm  leaf  shed, 
which  has  been  put  up  as  a  church.  Mojanga  sent  its  representatives 
both  from  school  and  congregation  and  church,  and,  reinforced  by  a  con- 
tingent from  another  of  our  branch  villages,  at  which  we  broke  the 
weary,  hot  march  by  a  night's  rest,  we  went  in  procession  through  the 
woods  to  visit  the  Sakalava  at  home.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  one  of 
them  lying  by  the  roadside,  dead  drunk.  That  was  Sakalava,  old  style. 
A  little  farther  on  we  were  met  by  a  string  of  boys  and  girls  all  bright 
and  clean,  and  marshalled  by  their  youthful  teacher.  This  was  Saka- 
lava, new  style.  It  makes  one  feel  almost  like  a  missionary  to  see  these 
wild  young  bush-bom  rovers  of  the  West  taking  upon  themselves  the 
yoke  of  discipline  and  education,  and  lending  their  ears  with  awakeniug 
intelligence  to  the  truth  which  delivers  them  from  the  bondage  of  witch- 
craft and  foul  fetish. 

After  the  visitors  had  all  gone  back  to  their  homes,  I  remained  behind 
to  give  the  Sakalava  children  and  those  of  the  next  village,  who  are,  with 
five  or  six  exceptions,  all  freed  Africans,  a  holiday  romp  and  a  good  feed 
of  rice  and  beef.  I  also  examined  the  two  schools,  and  venture  to  think 
the  results  will  prove  interesting.  Both  schools  are  quite  new,  the 
Sakalava  one  not  being  yet  twelve  months  old. 
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MaroToay  also  has  sucoeeded  in  starting  a  branch  preaching-fitatum  and 
sohool  among  the  Sakalava  in  its  own  neighbourhood,  besides  allowing 
part  of  its  original  overflowing  Imerina  and  Makoa  congregation  to  meet 
for  worship  in  another  sub-Tillage,  about  an  hour's  joumej  distant.  At 
Mahaboy  too,  a  few  of  the  untamed  race  have  been  induced  to  send  thor 
children  to  learn;  and,  here  at  Mojanga,  we  have  about  half-a-dozen 
amongst  the  320.  One  of  them  has  got  on  capitally,  and  is  now  acting  aa 
a  temporary  pupil-teacher. 

These  are  certainly  no  big  things  to*  boast  of,  but  they  are  enoouzaging 
signs  of  the  times  to  us  who  know  the  people.  When  I  first  came  dovn  to 
Iboina,  we  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  putting  the  Sakalava  children  into  the 
schools.  I  nearly  raised  a  rebellion  in  one  part  of  the  province  by  openlj 
saying  that  they  would  be  learning  before  long.  The  Governor  of  Mojanga 
had  to  send  out  his  officers  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rumours  which  my  wordi 
had  given  rise  to. 

There  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  say,  for  this  is  a  busy  comer  of  yoor 
Madagascar  Mission.  But  I  am  now  obliged  to  dose  for  the  present  llie 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  steamer  Akola  leaves  this  afternoon,  and  to-moirow  I 
am  going  up  the  river. 

SAMOA— THE  MISSIONARY  A  PEACEMAKER. 

Referring  to  the  political  commotions  by  which  the  Samoan  Qroup  hsE  been  dis- 
turbed, especially  as  they  have  affected  his  sphere  of  labour  at  Tutuila,  the  Ber. 
C.  Phillips  writes  : — "  In  this  unquiet  time  I  was  not  idle.  Though  our  ordinary 
work  was  for  some  time  disorganised,  ample  opportunities  were  given  of  serring 
the  Master.  Always  adopting  a  neutral  position,  I  went  constantly  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  trying  to  calm  the  war  fever  by  the  medicine  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  Three  times  with  my  teachers  we  formed  escorts  to  submitting  parlies 
till  we  reached  the  Government  flag,  where  we  all  bowed  our  heads  together  in 
token  that  we  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  were  there  for  them  to  do  wit^  as 
all  according  to  their  wilL  Once  the  party  narrowly  escaped  death  by  men  lyiog 
in  ambush,  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  guns  were  cocked  and  swords  out,  and  only  by 
us  all  encircling  them  were  they  saved.  Again,  there  was  a  struggle  round  tht 
Government  flag,  one  party  trying  to  pull  down  the  flag,  which  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  death  to  the  thirteen  chiefs  beneath  it ;  another,  which  happily 
succeeded,  as  earnestly  striving  to  keep  it  up  and  spare  the  men.  Again  an^ 
again  both  parties  have  spoken  of  their  missionary  as  their  deliverer,  and  aa  the 
preventer  of  an  exterminating  war.  Whether  that  was  so  or  not,  I  am  «ui«  thf 
Directors  will  heartily  rejoice  that  war  was  prevented,  that  throughout  all  ihoee 
exciting  months  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  At  present  perfect  friendlin^' 
prevails,  the  past  seems  blotted  out,  and  all  are  one  again.  Nor  does  any  dis- 
turbing element  appear  in  prospect  as  far  as  we  can  teU." 
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n.-S;m  fears'  gieWefc  fd  i\t  ^mpM  Uissira* 

Bt  thb  Key.  James  Gilmoub,  M.A« 

t  AKRIVED  in  Peking  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  1870. 

{       In  the  book-room  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  I  found 

a  complete  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  Mongolian  by 

Messrs.  Swan  and  Stallybrassj  and  in  the  book-room  of  the  Beliglous 

Tract  Society  a  Mongolian  catechism,  this  last  being,  for  the  most  part,  a 

translation  into  Mongolian  of  a  Chinese  catechism,  the  translation  being 

the  work  of  a  lama  who  knew  Chinese,  and  performed  his  task  under  the 

supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins.     In  the  study  of  Mr.  £dkins  I  also 

fotmd  a  new  version  of  Matthew's  Gospel  being  carried  through  by  the 

joint  labours  of  Mr.  £dkins,  Mr.  Schereschemsky,  and  the  Chinese  reading 

and  speaking  lama  mentioned  above. 

Some  acquaintance  had  already  been  formed  both  with  lamas  resident 
in  Peking  and  with  Mongols  who  from  time  to  time  visited  Peking  on 
private  business  or  in  the  discharge  of  their  Government  duty. 

The  most  notable  case  of  friendship  which  had  been  established  with 
occasional  vbitors  from  the  plain  was  that  of  a  man  called  Am&so,  a 
native  of  a  place  about  two  weeks'  journey  E.N.E.  of  Peking.  This 
Mongol  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edkins,  and  he  was 
a  man  adorned  with  many  worthy  traits  of  character. 

The  hospital,  too,  I  found  had  already  a  considerable  reputation  among 
the  Mongols,  and  was  resorted  to  by  a  fair  number  both  of  resident  lamas 
and  of  visitors  from  Mongolia. 

I  found  almost  no  help  of  any  kind  in  the  shape  of  books  or  manuals 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and,  after  some  months'  hard  and 
almost  fruitless  work  spent  in  the  attempt  to  leam  the  spoken  language 
from  the  Bible,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  books  altogether,  and  had  to 
set  about  picking  up  the  language  by  living  among  the  people  in  their 
tents,  aided  by  no  other  literary  assistance  but  such  as  was  afiforded  by 
a  pencil  and  note-book. 

My  first  missionary  trip— that  is,  the  first  journey  I  made  for  preaching 
after  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  language — ^was  made  in  March, 
1873.  That  and  the  subsequent  journeys  have  been  related  at  length  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  years  in  which  they  occurred.  I  shall 
pass  over  these,  and  now  relate  briefly  the  results  of  these  and  other 
endeavours  to  bring  the  Mongols  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

An  acquaintance  and  friendship  has  been  struck  up  with  many  Mongols 
scattered  over  large  districts  of  Southern  Mongolia,  and  numbers  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  these  distriots  have  reoeived  medical  help,  for  which  many 
of  them  profess  themselves  grateful.  Through  personal  oonvenation  and 
the  distribution  of  books,  the  Gospel,  in  its  essential  features,  lias  been 
made  known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts.  There  h&n 
been  no  baptisms.    There  are  no  candidates  for  baptism. 

Am&BO,  mentioned  above  as  having  been  on  very  intimate  tenuB  with 
members  of  the  mission  as  early  as  before  1870,  has  been  lost  sight  ot 
He  was  always  very  timid,  and,  though  he  visited  us  frequently— some- 
times almost  daOy — during  his  numerous  winter  visits  to  Peking,  it  was 
remarked  that  he  never  cared  to  let  us  know  where  he  lodged,  and  nefer 
invited  us  to  visit  him  in  his  quarters.  His  timidity,  too,  kept  him  from 
wishing  to  see  me  at  his  own  home  in  Mongolia.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  several  years  ago  in  my  study.  During  his  frequent  visits  that  winter^ 
he  had  been  vigorously  pressed  as  to  his  duty  to  avow  the  ChristiaDity  he 
professed  to  believe,  but  was  too  timid  to  take  any  such  step  as  acknov- 
ledging  himself  a  Christian.  He  left,  promising  to  see  us  next  winter,  oT; 
at  latest,  the  winter  after  that  again,  it  being  uncertain  on  which  of  these 
two  winters  his  Government  duty  would  require  him  to  re-viait  Pekiog. 
Several  winters  have  gone  by,  and  he  has  not  yet  appeared.  We  fear  that 
he  must  have  died. 

The  death  of  another  man  I  lament  muoL— the  wrestling  lama  of  Black 
Water,  whose  case  is  detailed  in  the  Chboniolb  for  December,  1878,  p. 
266.  Since  writing  that  account  of  him,  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  heaid 
some  of  the  sayings  and  doings  which  marked  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
life,  and  which  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  his  memoiy.  Of 
living  Mongols  there  are  some  who  have  from  time  to  time  showD  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  Gospel  truths.  One  of  these  is  a  rich  lama; 
another  is  a  rich  layman  lately  advanced  to  high  official  rank  in  his  natlTe 
place ;  a  third  is  a  poor  man,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the  wrestling 
lama  spoken  of  above,  and  who  has  served  me  in  Mongolia  as  ox  driyer  for 
three  seasons.  I  am  not  very  sanguine  about  any  one  of  these  three. 
The  two  former  are  doubtless  held  back  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  wealth  and 
worldly  position  which  a  confession  of  Cliristianity  would  entail;  the  last 
has  less  to  lose,  and,  as  such,  maybe  a  more  hopeful  case.  I  fed,  hoireTer, 
that  it  is  yet  premature  to  say  much  of  any  one  of  these  three  men. 

Meantime,  the  attendance  of  Mongols  at  thehospital  has  suffered  a  maiked 
decline,  from,  as  I  suppose,  two  reasons : — (a)  The  city  lamas  hate  come 
to  know  and  feel  more  the  true  attitude  of  Christianity  to  Buddhism ;  (^) 
Both  dty  lamas  and  visitors  from  the  country  have  come  to  know  that 
there  are  many  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject^  for  which  even  tanip 
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skill  oan  do  little  or  notbiog.  At  first  the  eyangelistic  work  of  the 
hospital  was  ignored  by  them ;  then,  when  they  conld  not  but  know  it,  it 
was  regarded  as  harmless.  My  hope  and  oonyiction  now  is  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  regard  onr  dootrines  and  efiforts  with  the  indifierence  of 
security.    This  itself  is  something. 

Of  those  who  oame  to  the  hospital  in  bygone  times,  many  came  hopeful 
OTer  hopeless  cases ;  and,  while  a  few  good  cures  were  effectedi  many  went 
away  no  better  than  they  oame. 

Both  these  causes  combine  to  reduce  the  numbers. 

As  to  books.  The  new  version  of  Matthew's  Gospel  was  published  from 
wooden  blocks  cut  by  a  Chinaman  in  Peking,  the  publication  taking  place 
early  in  1873.  Since  then,  in  the  same  manner,  have  been  published  four 
tracts,  three  of  which  have  a  good  foreign  picture  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  to  be  oaUed  upon  to  report  progress  now  is 
much  as  if  a  former  were  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
liis  crops  immediately  after  the  sowing,  and  before  there  were  any  signs  of 
growth.  The  seed  may  have  rotted,  it  may  be  going  on  towards  springing 
np ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

I  may  add  that  my  own  feeling  about  Mongolia  is  that  (while  I  lament 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  for  it,  and  hope,  by-and-by,  to  be  able 
to  do  more  for  it)  what  is  wanted  is  what  many  are  beginning  to  feel  is  the^ 
great  want  for  China — the  forthputting  of  the  manifest  power  of  God,    As  inv 
China,  so  there  are  in  Mongolia  men  who  know  about  GhristiaQity  andi 
nnderstand  it,  men  who  have  been  repeatedly  spoken  with,  urged,  warned', . 
reasoned  with,  and  expostulated  with,  but  who  remain  impassive  and  quite 
nnznoved  under  it  all.    Man  seems  unable  to  touch  or  move  them.    If 
God's  Spirit  would  apply  to  their  hearts  the  truth  they  know,  and  make 
Hiemfeel  it,  they  could  not  but  come  out  on  the  Lord's  side.    Our  prayer 
is  that  we  may  see  the  forthputting  of  God's  power,  and  see  it  result  in  a. 
great  ingathering  of  Chinese  and  the  conversion  of  some  Mongols  I 


SOUTH  INDIA— FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  CUDDAPAH: 
The  Inspector  of  Schools  reports  that  the  London  Missionary  Society's  GItIb'' 
School  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  division,  and  that  this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  constant  care  and  attention  it  receives  from  Mrs.  Bacon.    The  missionary 
adds: — 

'^One  of  our  elder  girls,  who  joined  the  church  last  year,  was  married  in 
October  to  our  yoxmgest  catechist,  and  has  gone  to  live  at  Chuntacoonta,  a 
place  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Cuddapah.  On  her  coming  to  see  us  at 
Chiifitmas,  we  were  pleased  and  much  encouraged  to  find  she  had  already 
persuaded  six  girls  to  come  to  her  to  be  taught,  and  that  twice  in  each  week  some 
women  from  the  villages  round  come  to  her  for  Bible  instruction." 
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;  in.— f  apTOtt-arihi,  d  garotnnga, 

Dt    the    Rev.    W.    Wtatt    Gill,    B.A. 

VENTS  faaviiig  led  tiie  late  Bar.  J. 
Williams  to  visit  Aitutaki  in  1S23,  he 
saw  a  number  of  Barotongao  women 
who  had  been  stolen  away  l^aCaiitiiD 
Ooodenough,  the  original  diaooTeter  a( 
Barotonga,  and  then  sent  aahote  at  th» 
next  island.  Amoogst  tbeu  was  a  Ur 
young  woman,  named  T&pairn-uiti, 
cousin  of  Uakea.  The  atrooioni  con- 
duct of  Captain  Qoodanough  whilst  at 
Barotonga  made  him  nnwilliiig  to 
report  hU  impottaot  disooreiy  to  the 
vorld ;  hence  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ur, 
Williams  to  re-discover  the  island,  tnd 
gire  it  a  place  in  the  oharts  and  com- 
.   ,    -  ,    ,  meroeof  the  world.    Barotonga  ii  bat 

ft  day's  sail  from  Aitutalci,  yet  after  several  days  had  been  oonsniaed  b; 
Mr.  'Williams  in  searching  for  it,  still  no  land  was  in  aight.  When  witliiD 
half-an-hoor  of  relinquishing  the  searoh,  the  crests  of  lofty  mowttlDB 
revealed  the  whereabouts  of  this  lovely  island.  Tapatru-ariki  wtot  in 
shore  with  the  pioneer  teachers,  so  as  to  ensure  their  safety,  and  te 
Introdnoe  them  to  Makea.  A  night  of  terrible  anxiety  made  some  of  the 
teachers  abandon  their  work.  However,  Papehia  volunteered  to  reouio. 
all  alone,  amongst  a  race  of  cannibals,  to  preaoh  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  Papehia's  helper  and  protector  was  tbia  Taptim- 
ariki,  who  became  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  church  at  this  villtge- 
All  through  her  long  eventful  life  she  was  the  warm  friend  of  tb 
misdonary.  She  was  called  "  the  Mother  of  the  Word  of  God."  She  n» 
a  woman  of  great  enei^  and  spotless  character  after  her  acceptance  ot  tit 
tmtha  of  Christianity.  It  is  about  twenty-nine  years  since  I  fint  became 
acqufunted  with  her ;  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  that  was  inoonuital 
with  her  profession  of  love  to  Christ,  Her  near  rdatiomliip  to  the 
governing^  family  gave  her  a  right  to  speak  out  when  anything  w«  imiu- 
She  often  spoke  to  good  purpose. 

For  some  months  past  she  has  been  &iliiig ;  not  nntil  this  her  Iwt 
sickness  was  her  plaoe  in  the  house  of  Ocd  ever  empty.     On  Ssttndi; 
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Febroaiy  19tli  insi,  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  I  often  visited  her 
daring  her  illness.  She  was  longing  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  On 
one  occasion  I  expressed  a  hope  that  her  children  (gray-headed  old  men) 
from  Aitutaki  would  be  permitted  to  see  her  again.  She  quietly  said, 
"It  is  well  with  them,  for  they  are  serving  Christ.  Do  not  detain  me  by 
joar  prayers  and  kind  wishes.  Let  me  go  quickly  to  the  Saviour,  whom  I 
have  loved  so  long." 

The  day  after  her  decease  being  the  Lord's-day,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
routine  I  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  her  from  Bev.  xiv.  13.  At 
the  close  I  invited  the  congregation  to  follow  me  to  the  grave.  It  was  a 
striking  sight-Hsix  hundred  people  crowding  silently  around  the  open 
tomb,  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  Tapairu-ariki.  We  sang  Mr.  Bazacott's 
excellent  native  version  of  '^  When  I  can  read  my  title  dear/'  &c.,  &c., 
when  the  aged  uncle  of  Makea  concluded  with  prayer.  At  her  special 
request  the  grave  was  dug  at  the  base  of  the  cenotaph  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyr  Williams.  I  do  not  think  any  present  on  that 
occasion  will  ever  forget  the  solemn  scene. 

Tapahn-ariki's  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  must  have  been  about 
eighty-five,  as  she  lived  to  see  her  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation, 
she  being  the  fifth.  Her  teeth  were  perfect.  Her  hands  (on  the  back) 
were  beautifully  tattooed — Whence  most  strangers  imagined  that  she  wore 
mittens!  She  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  South 
Pacific.  In  early  life  she  had  partaken  of  human  flesh.  Her  history  is 
the  story  of  a  race  emerging  from  darkness  and  cruelty  into  the  light  and 
peace  of  the  Goiq)el. 

SENTIMENT  AND  SYMPATHY. 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  conventional  interest  in  foreign  missions  at 
home,  and  another  to  consider  them  in  presence  of  34,000,000  of  heathen.  In 
the  latter  case,  one  is  haunted  by  a  perpetual  sense  of  shame,  first,  for  one's  own 
selfishness  and  apathy,  and  then  for  the  selfishness  and  apathy  thousands  of  times 
multiplied  which  are  content  to  enjoy  the  temporal  blessings  by  which 
Christianity  has  been  accompanied,  and  the  hope  of  'life  and  inmiortality ' 
unembittered  by  the  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  are  living  and 
•lying  without  these  blessings  and  this  hope.  In  travelling  among  the  Japanese, 
I  have  often  felt  the  shadowiness  and  conventionality  of  much  of  what  is  called 
belief ;  for  if  righteous  and  humane  men  and  women  were  truly  convinced  that 
these  people,  without  Christianity,  are  doomed  to  perish  everlastingly,  it  would 
be  more  than  a  few  prayers,  pounds,  and  shillings  which  would  be  spent  upon 
their  conversion ;  and  numbers  would  come  forward  at  their  own  cost  to  save 
their  brethren  and  sisters  from  a  doom  which,  in  an  individual  instance,  no  one 
can  contemplate  without  unspeakable  horror." — From  "  Unbeaten  Tracks  in 
<%m,"  iy  Mm  liahdla  L.  Bird. 
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IV.— g;|t  (Iffente  of  i\t  €tm  anb  Stisskr  Stjools. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  E.  Lb  Mabb,  of  Saism,  South  India. 

AN  important  part  of  miaaion  work  in  India  is  education ;  but  when 
the  opportunities  which  our  schoola  afford  are  direoUyand  avowedlj 
used  for  urging  the  acceptance  of  the  salvation  and  teaching  of  ChoA 
upon  our  pupils,  we  have  ready  and  abundant  proof  in  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  missionary  labour,  that  the  offence  of  the  cross  has  not 
ceased  ;  Christianity  is  above  all  others  the  hated  religion.  We  have  to  be 
prepared  for  indifference  and  opposition  to  our  efforts  in  proportion  to  the 
earnestness  of  our  advocacy,  and  our  pupils  for  derision  and  persecntioi 
as  they  yield  themselves  to  its  influences. 

Scholars  freely  attend  our  schools,  though  they  are  aware  that  attendance 
at  Bible-classes  is  an  indispensable  condition.  They  are  induced  by  the 
attention  which  they  know  their  secular  studies  will  receive,  by  the  fact 
of  being  taught  by  Englishmen,  and  by  the  usually  lower  fees  iphich  ve 
take.  The  religious  part  of  our  teaching  they  often  overlook,  and  do  not 
introduce  into  their  calculations  when  selecting  a  school ;  whenever  thej 
do  think  about  it,  they  entrench  themselves  behind  general  religions 
indifference,  consoling  themselves  that  numbers  have  passed  through  our 
schools  without  being  converted,  and  resolve  that  they  will  show  them- 
selves as  proof  to  any  influences  we  may  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  The? 
are,  unhappily,  seconded  by  their  masters — ^the  very  assistants  whom  we  hate 
to  employ,  whose  indirect  and  unconscious  influence,  when  not  themselve 
Christians,  must  always  prove  a  heavy  weight  against  us ;  while  in  some 
instances  we  have  known  them  exert  themselves  to  counteract  anj 
leanings  towards  Christianity  which  they  have  thought  they  have  seen 
produced  in  any  pupils,  and  have  made  a  boast  that,  though  they  have 
taught  so  many  years  in  a  mission  school,  no  one  has  become  a 
Christian.  A  still  further  case  is,  when  any  circumstance  brings  home 
to  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  and  especially  of  their  more  conservative  parents 
and  guardians,  what  is  our  chief  aim,  the  spirit  of  antagonism  ia  then 
fully  aroused.  An  instance  has  just  occurred  which  illustrates  this  phase 
of  feeling,  and  I  think  that  friends  at  home  should  hear  of  it  and  endeavoor 
to  appreciate  it,  as  I  have  felt  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  our  edncationai 
work  is  misinterpreted,  and  lacks  the  sympathy  it  ought  to  oonunand,  as 
we  are  often  regarded  as  holding  an  anomalous  position  as  missionariefr 
being  viewed  as  mere  schoolmasters. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  annual  distribution  of  priaes  at  our  hig^ 
school  in  this  town  (Salem).    In  giving  some  account  of  the  school  I 
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stated  that  its  name  and  our  known  object  as  Ghxistian  miseionaries  testi- 
fied that  our  ohief  aim  in  the  school  was  by  direct  and  indirect  means  to 
exert  a  Christian  influence  on  our  pupils.    It  was  our  wish  and  endeavour 
to  give  them  sound  instruction  in  all  secular  subjects  which  would  fit 
them  for  positions  of  usefulness  which  they  might  be  called  to  fiU  in  after- 
life, and  pass  the  various  Government  and  university  examinations;  but 
these  were  secondary  to  making  them  Christians.     What  ought  to  have 
been  well  understood  seemed  to  create  quite  a  commotion;   we  were 
assured  that  Government  officials  and  others  who  were  present  were  busy 
spreading  the  report  that  the  missionaries  were  bent  on  converting  their 
pupilSy  and  so  the  people  had  better  not  send  them ;  our  assistant-teachers 
oomplained  that  after  such  an  announcement  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  bring  scholars;  some  who  had  intended  to  join  had  since  changed 
their    minds,    mentioning    one    fatherless    boy    whose    guardian    was 
intending  to  bring  him  next  month,  but  resolved  not  when  he  heard  what 
we  should  endeavour  to  do.     We  were  cautioned  against  a  public  state- 
ment of  missionary  aims,  as  being  sure  to  empty  our  school,  with  the 
advice  that  we  might  continue  our  work  without  asserting  its  object. 
This  might  suit  a  casuistical  Brahman,  but  could  not  suit  our  policy.    Our 
ready  answer,  of  coarse,  was, — ^If  the  knowledge  or  the  statement  of  our 
intentions  and  endeavours  as  Christian  missionaries  will  have  this  efifect — 
which,  however,  experience  does  not  lead  us  to  expect — ^let  it  be  so ;  in  the 
ODdeavour  to  gain  pupils  or  educational  distinction,  we  can  never  surrender 
our  great  desire,  nor  conceal  the  very  object  for  which  we  have  come  to  the 
ooontiy. 

Some  educational  missionaries  take  a  different  stand.  They  make  no 
attempts  to  induce  the  boys  to  exchange  what  they  believe  to  be  the  false 
systems  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  for  the  Christianity  which 
they  themselves  believe  ;  they  are  content  to  teach  truths — secular  and 
religiousr— leaving  them  to  work  in  the  boys'  minds,  and  lead  them  to  con- 
viction and  action,  without  any  direct  appeals  or  exhortations  from  their 
Christian  teachers.  This,  however,  we  have  never  regarded  as  our  posi- 
tion ;  we  should  consider  it  inconsistent,  and  as  robbing  us  of  much  of  our 
privilege  and  duty  as  missionaries ;  nor  do  we  think  it  is  a  course  which 
would  be  considered  right  and  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  our  friends  and 
constituents  at  home.  Our  late  experience  vividly  recalled  the  satisfaction 
expressed  (by  the  Judge  of  Belgaum)  on  a  similar  occasion  four  years  ago 
on  hearing  us  declare  that,  glad  as  we  were  to  give  the  best  instruction 
we  could  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  all  secular  studies,  we 
were  far  more  desirous  to  urge  upon  our  pupils  the  claims  of  piety. 
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and  to  induoe  them  to  become  Christians.  He  was  most  pkssed^ 
he  said,  to  hear  this  assurance,  for  he  had  often  felt  that  we  put  in  the 
background  what  he  regarded  as  the  raison  ^Stre  of  mission  schools. 
There  is,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  pupils  and  their  friends  entertain 
similar  ideas,  and,  when  they  are  plainly  disabused  of  them,  the  larking 
opposition  to  Christianity  shows  itself,  and  we  find  that  Christ  cmcified 
is  to  the  Mussulmans  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Hindoos  foolishness. 

Our  schools  afiford  us  grand  opportunities  of  daily  teaching  and  of 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  a  laige  and  influential  number,  and 
indirectly  upon  many  more  of  the  same  and  other  classes.  We  are  assured 
that  we  have  God's  help  and  blessing ;  we  also  plead  for  the  unstinted 
help  and  the  warm  sympathy  of  our  supporters  and  all  firiends  of  misBtoos. 

v.— C|ma — ^m^* 

WE  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Christians  in  Amoy  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
among  themselves,  and  to  the  healthy  stimulus  in  this  direction  which  the 
action  of  some  of  the  more  liberal  churches  has  afforded  to  others  less 
advanced.  In  the  Society's  report  just  issued  it  is  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  three  of  these  little  congregations  have  become  self-sustaining, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  very  poor  church  the  method  adopted  for  gaining 
this  end  was  singularly  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  Bev.  J. 
Macgowak  has  furnished  the  following  detailed  account : — 

"  Three  churches  have  lately  made  arrangements  to  join  the  number  of  tho« 
that  are  self-supporting.  The  history  of  one  of  these  is  specially  inteiestiog. 
Part  of  the  members  of  the  church  assembling  in  Bo-pi  come  from  a  villd^ 
ten  miles  distant  It  is  situated  right  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  road  to 
it  is  a  long,  dreary,  and  painful  one  to  walk.  To  attend  the  Sabbath  services 
it  was  necessary  to  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  very  frequently,  in  the 
winter  time,  when  the  days  were  short,  to  spend  the  night  in  Bo-pi  and  start 
for  home  on  the  Monday  morning.  They  have  long  been  anxious  to  have  a 
preacher  stationed  in  their  own  village,  so  that  the  women  and  children  might 
be  able  to  attend  Divine  service ;  but  we  could  not  see  our  way  to  meet  the 
expenses  necessary  for  such  a  step.  In  my  recent  visit  to  Hui-an,  one  of  these 
members  came  to  meet  me  on  my  way  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
rest  to  inform  me  that  next  year  they  could  no  longer  attend  at  Bo-pL  ^e 
distance  was  too  great;  and,  moreover,  they  were  anxious  that  their  toiilie? 
should  have  the  same  religious  privileges  they  had  themselves,  and  so  thej  haJ 
determined,  if  I  would  send  them  a  preacher,  to  pay  his  salary  and  start  for 
themselves.  I  was  rather  taken  by  surprise,  and  yet  intensely  ddighted  to  hear 
this.  Tang-Khi,  the  village  where  these  Christians  lived,  was  fSamous  for  it* 
poverty.  There  were  no  rich  lands  around  it  on  which  to  grow  rice.  All  that 
would  grow  on  the  hill-sides  around  were  the  stunted  pines,  which  they  used  i& 
firewood,  and  on  the  more  level  parts  the  universal  sweet  potato.    Th^  httla 
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man  who  had  come  to  me  as  a  deputation  was  so  sliabbily  dressed  that  I  would 
not  have  given  half-a-crown  for  all  that  lie  had  on  him ;  indeed,  so  consciouB 
was  he  of  his  insigniflpance  that  he  had  actuallj  brought  a  &iend  with  him  to 
act  as  spokesman,  so  l|ttle  confidence  had  he  in  his  own  ability  to  state  his  case 
to  me.  1  asked  him  how  much  they  proposed  to  give  the  man  I  sent  them. 
Two  doUais  a  month,  he  replied.  I  said  I  was  afraid  that  sum  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  man.  He  then  stated  that  they  intended,  in  addition  to 
the  two  dollars,  to  give  him  his  food.  There  wexe  fifteen  families  that  were 
Christian,  and  they  had  arranged  that  each  family  should  be  responsible  for 
his  food  for  two  days  each  month.  This  is  a  thoroughly  Chinese  custom. 
When  the  village  schoolmaster  is  engaged  to  teach  the  children  of  the  village 
he  has  his  salary  and  his  board  guaranteed  to  him  in  somewhat  the  same  kind 
(^  way.  I  mentally  resolved  at  once  to  grant  their  request^  but  I  said  I  would  delay 
giymg  him  my  answer  imtil  the  matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  whole  church. 
'^  A  new  thought  was  given  me  by  the  proposal  of  this  Christian  ;  I  saw  in  it 
the  germ  of  great  things.  Some  of  our  rural  churches  had  great  difficulty  in 
raising  money  enough  to  pay  their  preachers,  but  this  plan  of  paying,  part  in 
money  and  part  in  kind,  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  them.  In  my  mind's 
eye  there  were  several  places  that  I  meant  to  try  the  new  experiment  upon. 

"  When  the  question  was  brought  before  the  assembled  church,  the  brethren 
were  quite  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  brethren  from  Tang-Khi  should 
be  allowed  to  establish  a  church  of  their  own.  The  question  then  arose,  could 
Bo-pi  afford  to  dismiss  these  members,  and  still  remain  a  self-supporting  church  7 
A  decided  n^;ative  was  given  to  this.  Let  the  Tang-Khi  subscriptions  be 
deducted  fix>m  the  monthly  amount,  and  not  enough  would  be  left  wherewith  to 
pajr  the  salary  of  their  preacher.  I  said  I  could  not  consent  to  this.  The  members 
that  were  left  were  more  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  those  that 
were  being  dismissed  to  form  a  new  church.  And  it  was  intolerable  that  an 
old  church  like  Bo-pi  should  be  content  to  be  surpassed  by  one  that  was  just 
starting  into  existence.  The  subscription  list  was  then  revised,  and  additions  to 
some  of  the  subscriptions  were  made ;  but  they  could  not  raise  more  than  two 
dollars  and  thirty  cents  per  month.  This,  of  course,  was  insuificient.  I  then  said 
that  it  seemed  to  me  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  imitate  the  example 
i,dven  them  by  the  Tang-Khi  brethren.  If  they  could  not  raise  sufficient  in  cash, 
they  had  rice  and  potatoes,  which  they  could  give  their  preacher.  At  this  sugges- 
tion paper  was  called  for,  and  name  after  name  was  put  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  until  sufficient  was  realised  to  make  their  place  self- 
supporting.  Great  was  the  joy  of  all  when  the  result  was  read  out.  It  was  felt 
that  a  great  achievement  had  been  performed  that  day.  It  was  the  oldest 
church  in  the  district,  and  its  action  would  be  felt  far  and  wide  amongst  the 
Hui-an  churches." 

VI.— Sirat^  ^m — ^mm 

REPORT  OF  THE  MALUA  MISSION  SEMINARY  FOR  1880. 

Bt  the  Rev.  John  Marriott. 

WE  Have  now  on  our  books  the  names  of  seventy-fiye  students,  who 
attend  our  large  classes.    In  addition,  we  have  thirteen  students  in 
the  class  of  our  native  pastor,  Timoteo,  who  are  preparing  for  the  entrance 
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examination.    We  have  also  twenty-two  youths  in  our  obiaei,  dioiea 
from  the  diffexent  districts  in  Samoa*    Fourteen  students  have  left  duiiog 
the  year,  after  a  four  years'  training,  and  have  gone  to  their  n^ectiye 
districts  to  be  appointed  as  the  missionary  and  his  pastors  may  dedde. 
Two  of  these  went  in  the  John  Williams  on  her  last  voyage  to  the  north- 
west out-stations.    A  few  have  been  sent  away  from  the  institution  for  one 
cause  or  another.     Veiyfew  indeed,  considering  the  great  number  of  moa 
and  women  here.    We  have  received  some  sixteen  new  students  into  oor 
laige  class-room  during  the  year.    It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  that, 
though  all  Samoa  is  disturbed  by  civil  war,  there  is  no  lack  of  oindi- 
dates  for  Malua.      A  great  number  of  men  crowd  to  our  dsas-xoom 
on  the  two  days  of  the  year  when  we  hold  our  entrance  examinatioDs. 
Many  of  them  fail  and  fail  again.    Yet  ere  long  we  see  them  again  as 
eager  as  ever  to  get  the  marks  which  will  entitie  them  to  a  pass  fai  Malna. 
While  this  is  encouraging,  yet  we  could  wish  very  much  that  tbej  Hi 
more  generally  that  Divine  call  prompting  them  to  give  themselves  to  tlu 
work  of  saving  souls ;  we  long  to  see  more  of  the  evidences  of  that  call 
In  too  many  cases,  if  a  youth  is  bright  at  his  studies  and  is  a  member  d 
the  church,  he  is  tufged  to  think  of  Malua.    We  are  doing  what  we  ean 
to  impress  upon  our  pastors  the  duty  of  only  urging  those  who  feel  im- 
pelled by  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  within  them.    We  thank  Qoi  that  so 
many  of  our  students  do  feel  this  call. 

Results  of  ExAicnrAXiON. 

We  had  our  annual  examination  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Davies  being  examiner.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  none  of  them  fiuled, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  in  the  front  rank.  The  following  prises  were 
given : — Three  took  first-class  certificates,  having  from  77  to  83  per  cent 
of  marks ;  two  took  second-class  certificates,  having  from  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  marks ;  three  took  third-class  certificates,  having  from  57  to  63  per 
cent,  of  marks ;  four  took  prizes,  having  from  77  to  83  per  cent,  of  matka; 
two  took  prizes  for  carefully  written  notes  of  lectures ;  one  boy  took  a  prixe 
for  general  excellence ;  another  took  a  prize  for  carefully  written  notes 
of  lectures  J  one  woman  had  a  prize  for  the  best-made  man's  shirty 
another  had  a  prize  for  general  improvement ;  four  women  had  prizes  for 
neat  sewing.  The  beautiful  prizes  given  all  came  from  our  Hobart  Tova 
friends,  who  have  so  generously  supported  the  institution  in  such  things 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  most  interesting  tons  who  have  so  lately  oome 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  students  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
exammations.    All  fishing  and  duties  which  require  a  good  deal  of  time 
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were  given  up.  All  firewood  needed  for  a  number  of  days  previous  to  the 
examinations  was  brought  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  preparation. 
Groups  of  student4s  were  seen  together  every  evening,  helping  each  other 
in  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  other  things.  In  many  quiet  places  students 
were  seen  with  text-books  and  note-books  working  veiy  hard,  showing  the 
greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  examinations — all  very  much  afraid 
lest  tbey  should  get  less  than  the  minimum  number  of  marks,  and  so  be 
put  back.  All  this,  of  course,  is  common  enough  at  home,  but  it  struck 
us  as  a  very  pleasing  indication  of  the  healthy  stimulus  imparted  by  these 
examinations  so  honestly  conducted. 

STm)iBB  AKB  Industries. 
Our  class-work  and  other  duties  have  been  as  follows.    I  will  first  give 
some  account  of  classes  conducted  by  myself : — 

1.  Scripture  History. — We  have  read  together  on  this  subject  fipom  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  account  which  closes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  have  a  text-book  written  by  Dr.  Turner  on  this  subject,  which  I 
SQpplement  by  addresses. 

2.  Scripture  Analym. — This  is  a  MS.  which  the  late  Dr.  Nisbet  wrote,, 
oontaming  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  features  of  each  book  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  divisions  in  which  they  may  be  taken.  We  began  last 
September  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  have  carefully  studied  the  leading 
divisions  of  each  book  between  that  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Cblatians. 

3.  Church  History. — We  began  in  September  last  to  study  the  heresiee 
which  so  soon  deluged  the  early  Church,  with  especial  reference  to  Arianism 
&nd  Nestorianism ;  noticing  also  the  gradual  rise  of  the  supremacy  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  noticing,  too,  the  names  and 
a  short  account  of  the  work  done  by  those  who  are  termed  ''  Fathers  of  the 
Church."  We  have  read,  also,  some  account  of  Mohammedanism,  a  brief 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  brief  history  of  the  Waldenses  and  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  with  short  lives  of  Wicklifie  and  John  Huss.  We  have 
traced  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  its  influence  upon  the  difiereni 
countries  of  Europe  up  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Oar  text-book  is  a 
translation  of  Barth's  "  Brief  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

4.  Book  on  Popery. — I  am  taking  two  classes  a-week  on  this,  as  we  are 
beset  by  priests  on  all  sides,  who  are  constantly  telling  the  people  that  we 
ue  deceivers.  We  are  anxious  that  our  pastors  should  be  well  informed 
as  to  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  compare  with  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  enlighten  the  people. 

5.  I  have  also  one  class  a-week  in  English.  It  is  not  much  that  we  can 
teach  them  in  this  one  class,  but  still  they  leam  a  little  that  will  be  of 
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use  to  them  among  the  great  nmnber  of  foxeiga  reddents,  who  are  incrMmig 
every  year. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  which  Dr.  Tomer  giyes  of  hii 
classes : — 

6.  In  Scripture  Exposition  the  chapters  firom  1  Peter  £▼.  to  the  dose  of 
2  Peter  have  been  taken  up,  and  of  these  lectures  the  young  men  hsn 
copied  249  pages  of  notes.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  expositions  hare 
extended  from  Psalm  cvi.  27  on  to  Psalm  cxv.  17,  and  on  these  112  pages 
of  notes  have  been  copied,  making  in  all  361  pages  for  the  year. 

7.  In  Pastoral  Theology  and  using  the  text-book,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  been  considered,  together  with  the 
intioduotory  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry.  There  is  also  a  weekly 
exercise  in  preparing  a  fresh  sketch  of  a  sermon  for  reading  and  critidam 
in  class.  The  text  is  selected  from  some  of  the  doctrinal  catediism  proof 
texts  ;  and  one  of  the  questions  in  that  catechism  in  regular  course,  week 
by  week,  is  committed  to  memory,  and  forms  the  subject  of  oonsidentios 
during  part  of  the  hour.  A  more  carefully  prepared  sketch  is  famished  hy 
each  student  from  a  given  text,  and  returned  with  corrections  noted. 

8.  In  Natural  Philosophy  the  subjects  for  the  year,  from  the  text-bo(^, 
have  been  the  fixed  stars,  constellations,  nebulsd,  and  comets,  together  villi 
the  introductory  chapters  on  matter,  gravitation,  motion,  &c.  These  snbjecti 
are  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  Working  Men's  Educational  Union.  A 
number  of  diagrams  in  physiology  and  natural  histoxy  have  also  been 
explained. 

9.  In  the  senior  arithmetic  doss  of  thirty,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractioDS 
and  the  elements  of  Euclid  have  been  the  work  of  the  year.  The  writng 
and  elementary  arithmetic  classes  have  been  conducted  as  usual  by  our 
native  assistant  Timoteo. 

10.  For  the  wives  of  the  sttidents,  numbering  thirty-five,  there  is  a  muted 
class  in  which  they  write,  cipher,  read  in  geography,  are  shown  diagnms 
on  various  subjects,  and  write  from  dictation  maxims  on  parental  daty. 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Marriott  instruct  these  women  in  shaping,  sewing, 
<&c.  Mrs.  Turner  has,  in  addition,  several  classes — such  as  Bible-dasMB 
and  classes  to  teach  reading,  &c. 

11.  Timoteo  continues  his  useful  work  in  teaching  students  the  element- 
ary work  of  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  geography.  He  also  takes 
what  may  be  called  preparatory  classes  to  prepare  men  for  the  large  ckases. 

12.  We  have  been  as  busy  as  ever  on  our  industrial  day.  We  hare 
erected  during  the  year  a  sort  of  hospital  on  some  rising  ground  ck»e 
by    the    institution.       We  find  it  very  convenient  to  send  siek  men 
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here  for  a  ohaDge  of  air.  It  is  a  good  wa;ttled  building,  with 
doors  and  Yenetian  windows.  It  has  been  erected  without  any  cost 
to  the  Society,  except  the  wood  for  the  doors  and  windows.  We 
have  also  had  made  a  good  level  road  round  our  plantation,  thirteen 
feet  ^ide,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  also 
a  good  smooth  middle  footpath  all  round  the  boundary.  This  has 
taken  up  a  number  of  work-days,  but  it  well  repays  the  trouble  expended 
upon  it,  as  it  greatly  improves  the  institution  grounds.  We  have  also 
had  many  other  works  on  hand,  such  as  improving  houses,  continuing  a 
good  searwall,  &c.y  &a 

13.  The  young  men  here  contributed  at  our  May  services  £28  lis.  9d. 

There  is  still  everything  to  discourage  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Samoa* 
But,  amid  all  this  din  of  war,  we  have  our  work  here  in  Malua.    All  is 
peaceful  here,  so  we  do  all  we  can  to  urge  upon  these  young  men,  who 
will  be  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Samoa  soon,  the  great  sinfulness  of  war. 
We  do  all  we  can  to  impress  upon  them  another  spirit — that  he  is  the 
noblest  who  best  represents  the  spirit  of  our  dear  Master,  who  "  was  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart" — ''who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again."     Mrs. 
Uarriott  and  I  have  often  been  interested  in  noticing  the  effect  of  our 
laige  institution  bell  as  it  is  tolled  on  Sundays  for  service.    When  finished, 
we  hear,  from  the  villages  in  the  bay,  their  native  bells  calling  the  people 
to  service ;  and  Dr,  Turner  tells  us  that  on  a  misty  day,  when  they  cannot 
see  the  sun,  these  villages  wait  for  our  bell,  and  then  strike  theirs — ^then 
other  villages  more  remote  carry  on  the  delightful  sound,  until  it  goes  over 
a  great  part  of  this  beautiful  island.    So  we  pray  that  it  may  be  with  our 
work  in  Malua.     The  character  of  most  of  our  churches  in  Samoa  must 
depend  very  much  upon   our  teachers   trained   here.      Oh,  that  there 
may  constantly  go  from  here,  as  there  have  gone  in  the  past,  men  fully 
equipped  for  the  Master's  service,  and  well  able  to  divide  the  word  of  truth  I 
And,  just  as  our  bell  on  these  misty  days  is  the  means  of  calling  so  many 
to  worship  Ood,  so  may  the  teaching  of  our  pastors  be  the  means  of  calling 
many  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  luring  thousands  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  ! 


AimiVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Eev.  A.  J.  Wookey,  from  Central  Africa,  per  steamer  Patnoj  August  14th. 
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f 
0 

i    0 
7    4 

ITmiiifti 

IS 

S    0 

WkUifUU  nbtrmseU 

11  11    s 

Wood  Oroom ••.•••• 

s< 

IS   s 

TorkSiroot 

10 

•   1 

OOUKTBT. 


4    8    0 

0  17    8 


BteOoo.   Le(ac7  of  thn  late 
Mr.  Chaa.  BohhcCt ISS   0   0 

Bide/ord.  legacy  Of  the  late 

LoolaaLlat   19  19    0 


..    1  14    4 


BfaMUnm.   Anx. 


9  11 


BoOte^.    Mr.  Theobald....    1   o    0 


MlMeaB.aBd 
M.  Crisp,  for  FBmale 
Boarding  School,  Balam..    S   0   0 


For  'Widows 


1  IS    0 


BrMUnfton  Qiicy 8    8  8 

Brutol— AvxUlary 88  IS  8 

Ladlea*    Committee,    for 

Feaule  MlMiona    8)10  0 


Hitt  4    0    0 

MMd.       Fraycr  Meeting 


0    8    8 


ChlM.    The  Pnplla  of  the 
Mlaeea      ChappeU      and 
Banndan,  for  Qui.  care  of 
PhllUpa,     ~    " 


HiU 


8    0   0 
OSS 


MorthgateCh.  "ATlrlend 

of  MlMlona,**  for  Bot. 

J.Biehazdaon's  Woric..  80   0   0 
*'A   ThankoflBrIng   vnto 

the  Lord/*   for  Madn- 

6   0 


CbmieeW.   Anx.. 


4    9 


8    8^ 


CooomtTf.   YlcarZaaeCh...  81  18  I 

^vlMS(   Vw. .............. 

Oroaiom  

Ohrai8«rl«iA    Avx 


S  10 


7    0 


Dtrtinftom  40  17 


'.    Avx 18  18 


Dorkinf.   West  Street  ....11    S 


XaolboHmo.    Ber.  J.  F.  B. 
TioUng,  B.A. I    1 


XfKmm,    Avx. 
Atsr.    Avx.  . 


14    8 


S8    0 


Miss   Fox,    for    Centnl 

AMeaRteaaer 8   0 

Miss  Francis,  for  ditto....    S   S 


Fa9«r$kam.      OoUeeted  bf 
Miss  Hill 119 


Ooopott.    Avx. 84  11 


Orasssswa.    MOtoa  Meant..   0   8 


HtJtfam.       John   Whttler, 
Bsq.,  for  Centnl  AMca  ..100  0 


it  « 


U   f 


JTms/m 


AJM^MT*  (vias^j 


1«  • 
MS  • 

S   • 

I   • 

14  11 
lUI 

uT 

t   S 

IIS 

ill 


n»mnrfA    Unlosi  Street  ..   S  li 

..  S4  M 

....  14  U 
..    T  I 

Sft^Md.    Howard  Street ..   iU 
gUjite* SI  10 


Ferry  and  Phmipa,  for 
Hatt-year'sSalarr  ofNatlfe 
Tsaeher  at  Salem 14  • 

Wt^hridgo.    Mrs.  Hajdcn..    1 1* 

WlkUAmrA  {Salop)  1<  !• 

Whiukawma,    Legacy  of  tte 
late  Mis.  M.  A.  Bwtan  ..IN  4 


I  i 


'5JT*.%sf.^!;!:a . 


raHkinf„   Avx. 


18   « 


Fort- 
Central  Anx 41   S 

B.  F.  Chvreh,  per  Ber. 
T.  T.  Matthave S  H 


4  • 

Avx TT 

cm  mm  thmtkb  t  (addL)  ....  8U 

ill 

TT 


(addL) 
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Vm^rOle S  15    i 


UMMgmMiCHeeUtk   ..    0  10    8 


Unrfunir IS    4    0 


Mirthrr  TfdJO.     B«C!iflada 
Oi i  18    7 


M<mtgomtrf$hln.    Aut....,lla    1    0 

Ta9tttt,TtUtKflira 1  18  11 

Intn.   SUoh   118 


Tri^am.  Penybryn  Ch...    •  14    0 

SCOTLAND. 
Utriten.   Female  Aox.....    10    8 


Mkhwfh.   Aax 840  IS    8 

Grttnoth   Anz 88    8    8 


KOmanodt,   Wiat<m  FUtM 
Cb. 8  11    0 


XirkeaUf.   Aaautty  of  the 
UtelIr.B.PhUp  ........    4    0    0 


Ftr  £«*.  r.  T.  Kattktw*,for 

Abefdeen*" 

Holbum  Free  Ch. 1    0 

Trinity  Free  Ch 10    1 

CHMgow.   Luudowne  U.P. 
Ch. 18    8 

Hawieh— 

Pariah  Ch 8  14 

FkeeCh.  •    •    0 


Pm*  JtM.  E.  A,  WmMham* 

Blirgmr 0   7  0 

OaparFlfe 10  0 

Dalbeattie  8  11  1 

Eariaton 0    C  8 

HainlltoB 8    9  0 

Helmsburgh 7    8  0 

LanariK 0    8  1 

T«eainahay>  .•«•••...•..    ..  8  18  0 

Loehmaben 4  12  8 

Scoae... 0    8  0 

Selklrh ISO 

Btewarton  9  18  6 


IRELAND. 

Conoh,   Ynm  the  Estate  of 
theUtelCr.&. Smith....    8   7   1 


Cb(«ra<fM 18    8    8 


Btry,    AFrioid.... 10    0 

DmMii.   BathminseAuz...    8    0    0 


Per  Sm.  B.  a.  Wartham. 

Dublin 1  10   0 

Dungaanoa 110 


POBEION  AND  COLONIAL  80- 
CIBTIB8  AND  MISSION  STA- 
TIONS. 

Australia,  8oiUh.    Avz 800    0    0 


2}um*dim,NncZMkmd„„,,    8    8    0 

JttmaiM— 
Whltefleld      Ch.,        for 

Wldowi'  Fond  8   10 

Breadnnt  Bottom,ChUdraa, 

for  Central  Africa......    10    0 


From  June  ISth  to  Jidy  Sth^  1881. 


LONDON. 
Vmiam  Cooke,  bq.   lOO   0 


W.  C.  OeUibrand,  Esq 10    0    0 

I)o.,forNattTeChUdr«n..  10  0    0 


*».  StofB,  per   ICr. 
•Edi 


Uafion,  for  location  of 
Africutt  luder  Emr,  J. 
?ktenm,  Madagaecar ..  10   0   0 


KaAlenHaakey  8    0   0 

^HiMcsSmlth 6   0   0 


Xani.iCa7Baid,Hanrla,ACo.  8   10 

Ki*.  Levli.  Palamcottah, 
perXr.JofaaPldier 10   0 


B-  H.,  for  Mn.  Hacker's 
Scboel,  Neyoor 0  10    8 


AD. 


0    10 


^'**«.  S.  H.  lUTO-Onnn, 
^ 8    8 


CUfBaai n    f    8 

Ciij  Ttmpt$.   W.  X.  Croea, 

£n.  10  0  0 


<!^iM^C» 81    7  10 

foratOatt  ..,„ 17    9    8 

^ffcwjrCbflj^.  Mr.  Lloyd's 
^x 0  18    1 


«diii.)  


Broadway 


0    7    4 


^•eatsrXaad,  FOi^Wldows' 

Food , 8    0    0 

ytvOeBift 7    6    0 

«T.Dr.  Newth 110 


'^"'^aod.awrffc Ij  11    4 

^ 7".     I    1    0 


foOiyl»n  Park.  jr§m  Co¥H 
f*.  For  NatlTs  Teachnr, 
^with  India.... ,,..,.....  11   0   0 


OOirNTRT. 
^•^w.  Por  Widows' Fund   1 11    8 


Bedford— 

Ladlee'  ITnlted  Zenana 
Working  Party,  for  Fe- 
male Missions  (moiety)  18   0   0 

Lsiracy  of  the  Ute  Miss 
Hannah  Smith  80    0   0 


Mirmingham.  Spring  HUl 
College,  Professors  and 
Students  8  11 


KaktMv,   FamDy  Box,  per 
Bar. JohaMaik   0  15 


BrUM.  Ladles' Committee, 
for  Orphan  In  Mn..  Lee's 
Sohool,  Nagereoll 8 


0    0 


BudUnfluim,    Anxlllary....  19    0    7 

Calow 18    0 

Ch^Unhtm.    Mr.  B.  v.  Field   Oil 


Br^gUH,     Mr.  H.  Bryer— a 
Ti&ankolfering 8    0    0 


1    6 


Bptom.    Cong.  Ch. 8 

Tamworih,    Alfired  Barnes, 
Esq 80    0    0 

Qrawmnd.  Princes  Street..  17   1    6 


HoHfM.    Aazniary 16   0  10 


Sotting*.    Mn.  Strickland, 
fbr  (Antral  Africa 8 


0    0 


JSoMmt.    Mr.  O.  Cannings..    0  10    8 

Iptwieh.    St.  Clemont's  Ch., 
for  Widows' Fund 1    8  10 


UmeatUr,    Auxiliary 530    1    8 

LtiettUrAirs.    AnxUlary  ..78    8    7 

Manek»^*r.  Lancashire  Col- 
lege, Professon  and  Stu- 
dents      8  18  10 


jrorfMiandKorwiOi,  Auz.800  0  0 
Vottingham.  Anxlliary....  100  0  0 
6undlt.    Ladles'  Anx 8    8    0 


BitatUng.    O.  Palmer,  Esq...  60    0    0 
Btpton  and  Barrav  .•..••..    1  11    0 


SmsmooAs.    AvxlUary 18  10    9 

BKamUin 9    9    4 


Smsikwiek,   Anxlllary   ....  10  17   7 

SotUkport.    Wnt  End  Ch., 
Ibr  Widow*' Fund 10   0   0 


8iraifi»rd-tmJL9im,    Annuity 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.Fisher..  11    8   9 


ThoKfd.  Auxiliary 11  19  4 

TmiMig*  WttU.    Auxiliary  19    8  7 

WALES. 

OrotWtn 9  11  6 

SCOTLAND.       

Dunde*—    ^ 
Mn.  Baxter,  for  Zenana 

Home 18    0  0 

Do., for  Central  Africa..  18    0  0 

K.  E.  B.    10    0  0 


Bdinhurgh.  The  late  Mrs. 
D.  E.  MlUer,  per  Mr.  P. 
Miller 1 


0   0 


OUugow  ■ 
Mothen'Meeting,for  Oiris' 

School,  Peking 8    10 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ghray  ..........  8   0  0 

Ptr  Bt9.  B.  A,  War$ham, 

Buckle 14  8 

Cullen 19  8 

Elgin 4    8  0 

Fochaben.... 118 

Newton  Stewart  8  18  8 

Portsoy 0  14  0 

Boaemarkle     10  0 

Stonehouse 8  17  0 

WestCalder 0  17  8 


P0r  B*9.  F.  B.  Latan, 

luTerarie 10    0 

Btnartfleld 8    10 


IBELAND. 
DuhUit.     York  Street,  for 
Female  Missions  4   9   0 


SUgo,   Gong.  Ch.  ••. 8   0   0 

FOBEION  SOCIETIES  AND 
MISSION  STATIONS. 

4/Hm,  SoHth.    Ondtihoom  11   0   0 


Honf  Kong.    Union  Ch.,  fbr 
Widows' Fund DOU.  80.00 
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Fnm  July  9<A  to  Augutt  IM,  1881. 


LONDON. 
BcT.T.TaTlor»B.iu  (SpeeUl 
Donation) 100 


0    0 


B.  IL 100    0    0 


0    0 


iWooUey ••......  ao 

MJn  Flower,  for  Central 
Africa   10   0    0 

Jno.  Nowbald,  Baa.,  per  Mr. 
W.  Pool,  for  College  Fnr- 
altnre,  Madagaacar 0   0   0 


B.P.Ciiir,Baq • 

X.A.B 


Jtlinfien.  Union  Ch.  Xn. 
Henry  Spicer,  for  Female 
Miiaiona  S 


COUNTRY. 
JUr^daU  CoVtft.    ProfeiMti 
andStndentt S 


0   0 


too 

BeT.  T.  Kvbler 110 

lIrft.D.Baz    0  10    0 

Xr.A.B.Bax    0  10    0 

XlMBeailey 0  10   0 

BtdUkSam  Oang^Ch 


It    0    7 


Aibbnrnliam  Cong.  Ch.  ..    t    S   0 
Xarkham  Bqnare,  for  Fe- 
male Miiaiona 15    0    0 


Clapham.     Park  Creacent, 

lUjCoU 1  18  8 

CovtrdaUCh.    ICayOoU 8    8  0 

Xrith.   ATcnaeCh. 814  6 

Ortmrnich.  Beat  Bt.  Mlialon  S    S  4 


S    0 


fctplar.    Trinity  Cb 8    8    0 

WineHmort  SiU It  18    0 

Wood  Ortn.     May  Coll...    4 


0    0 


Bucleii.    UH.  Hamfltott 


0   a    0 
10    0 


£ki 


Legacy  of  Um  late 
Maryinn  WaodtaaM  »  II  • 


11    6  11 


Avx.  


.17    S    t 


0    0 


0    0 


Andov0r.     F.  A.  Scott,  Eaq.    8    0    0 


OodahmiHg  SI  16  10 

OrenflkiM.     Legacy  of  the 
Ute  Mrt.  A.  B.  Batea  ....  M   0    0 


Oroat  Otuthmm.    JjBgmcj  of 
the  late  MlfaHaanakCtaik  10 


0    0 


▲  Miechaalc  ....  tU  c 

Totibt^tom.  Often  MeaatCk.  »  •  * 

Wmiti^^Md.    TmCccaofthc 

late  Jbo.  Dyer,  BiQ iU  i 


•Jbr«.   Ml 

PhUlipa    and    Prrry,  for 
KattTo  TcMhw,  Saloa  ..  If  I  < 


61. 


•WALBi. 


IVm- 


H^Hfam.    Avz. 84  18    t 

Savant.    Mr.  O.  Quiniage..    0  10    6 
JUtottoa.  ForlfTidowa'Pimd   110 


800TLi3a>. 


Ja^TMt  VaU 8    8  0 

Ltamington.    Mie.  C.  Fetter   8    0  0 

LoienUrthiro—' 

Aoz 4  18  8 

For  Female  Misatooa  ....80    0  0 


iMorpool.  Ber.B. F.Brown  0    8    0 


Lowottoft.  Vr.  T.B.,byBeT. 
8.B.DilTer 410 


0    • 


Man^Mttr.  Laacadilre  Col- 
lege(addl.) 0  10 


MottUt,  noar  JWrwifafiaw 

T.  B 4  10    0 

Do.,  for 'Wldowa*  Fund  ..    0  10   0 

Kwrfittk  and  NorwUk.    AvxJOO    0    0 

OfAtfM.  Oeare  Street  Inde- 
pendent Methodist  Free 
GotpelCh.,  for  China  ....    0  18   0 

Oxford.   George  Street  ....  8t  11  8 

Pafltf..... 8    0  0 

RamogaU 8  14  0 

I  8t.    Itonard9'0n-8oa.      Mr. 


Tlie 


BMA.    Mrs.  Williams 0    8    0,     Henry  Treacher   110 


Botton.  QroTo  Street.  Wm. 
Barton, Esq .••....    0  10 


Sani^uth.    J.  C.  Billlagton, 
6       Esq 8    0    0 


I  I  I 

S  t  ( 

s»  « 

1  •  c 

III  1 


Mlaa  D.  Brvwia,  for  India  •  K  « 
Do.,  far  Dr.  Mawbey •  I*  ^ 


ISnnOif  Am* 

For  Fenale  Bdaeattoa  ta 


Toutha'  Mlaalfliiaty  floe. 


A.  Me 
Mr.  John  Miner. 


I  «  e 


Keith , 

Wigtowa 

Newton  Stewart 

Whithorn    , 

Klrkcowaa  ...... 

ManchllM   , 


X.J.F'ardkM 


i  %  4 
B  I  i 

nu- 
ll* • 

1  I  i 


P«r  Be*,  r.  T.  JTatttan- 

Bvrghead,  F.  P.  M 1 1'  \ 

Foma,r.  P.Ch.   »  »  * 

M   Frae  Charch  l  '  ■ 

„   1.  Black.  Bsq »  J  , 

„   MiaseeBUck  >  ^  ' 

„    Mr.  Fortyth 1  »  • 

Qraatown, Free  Charch....  3    '  ' 

Do.,  PreebytertanCh. ....  >  ^  ' 

Losaleourath.  P.  V 1  < 'j 

Nairn,  BalUe  Maciatosh....  I  ^  ^ 

AFtlcnd  .«^. ...... .....••  * 

IBBLAND. 
Batland    Sqoare   Prssbr 


Tor  B«».  3L  A. ... 

DahllBAax »li  < 


It  is  requaied  that  all  remiUaneea  of  Oontributiom  he  made  to  the  BXT.  BOBIBT 
BoBorsoK,  Home  Secretary^  Mleaioi^  JTiniae,  BlomfitU  Street^  London^  S.C* ;  »^ 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  obfeet^  fuU  paerHedan  dj 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  qf  Sngls^) 
and  Posl-^ffice  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oeneral  Post  Ojfioe* 


Yatsb,  Alxxakdsb,  &SHIPHZABD,  Frifiteri,  Lonidale  BuUdisgi,  Chiiice  y  LiVyXocda. 
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"Si^t  IP^iitutrs  ^f  Suffering* 

CONCLUSION. 

CONSOIiATION  ONLY  IN  GOD. 
In  an  interesting  family  biography,  sent  forth  last  year,  there  is  a 
pathetic  letter,  previously  unpublished,  from  Southey  to  one  of  his 
friends.  The  poet  wrote,  *'  The  severest  of  all  afflictions  has  fallen 
upon  me.  I  have  lost  my  dear  son  Herbert,  my  beautiful  boy — 
beautiful  in  intellect  and  disposition — who  was  everything  my  heart 
desired.     Gk>d's  will  be  done !    Do  not  write  to  condole.     I  look  for 

» 

consolation  to  the  only  source,  and  find  it  there."  *  The  readers  of 
Southey's  later  letters  may  recall  one  wherein  he  says,  ''  Time,  my 
own  heart,  and  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  sorrows  with  which  I 
have  been  visited,  have  made  me  fully  sensible  that  the  only  consola- 
tion in  life  is  to  be  found,  and  the  highest  happiness  exists,  in  a  deep 
and  habitual  feeling  of  devotion." 

The  most  consummate  blessing  which  can  be  granted  unto  us  is 
for  Grod — our  great  Creator  and  Father — ^to  be  made  the  necessity  of 
our  life.  Nothing  is  well  with  a  mortal  until  this  is  the  case.  A 
life  without  prayer,  and  the  believing  assurance  of  an  overruling- 
Providence,  becomes  sooner  or  later  unbearable.  For  a  man,  in  the 
hours  of  cruel  wrong  or  of  the  overwhelming  sorrows  which  come 
to  him,  to  see  only  blind  and  pitiless  forces,  which  are  utterly 
mindless  of  bis  wishes  and  preferences,  is  to  make  him  despairingly 
long  to  lay  down*  the  burden  of  existence. 


»  "  Tho  Rrothers  Wiffen,"  p   26 

2   F 
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*' Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream* 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  snn. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air,** 

manifestly  move  in  an  orderly  arrangement  that  consults  Uidr 
impidses,  and  which  regards  their  habitudes  and  development.  Bat 
for  man,  with  his  sensitiveness,  anticipations,  and  cogitations,  to  be 
thwarted,  baffled,  and  defeated  by  antagomsms  about  which  he  is  blind- 
fold, to  which  he  knows  not  how  to  adapt  himself,  which  are  too 
strong  for  him,  and  which  respect  not  his  tears,  prayers,  nor  improve- 
ment, but  go  grinding  on  in  a  pitiless  might  and  an  uncontrolkd 
irresistibleness  which  torture  and  terrify  him  all  his  life,  is  to  make 
his  condition  immeasurably  below  that  of  plants  and  brutes.  There 
is  a  fundamental  contradiction  of  established  facts  in  such  a  hopeless 
philosophy,  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  present  dark  shadow  of  mo- 
dem agnosticism  will  pass  away.  A  world  whose  gifted  diildren,  exqm- 
sitely  framed  with  keen  sensibilities  and  outreaching  forethoo^t, 
were  open  on  every  hand  to  .agonies  of  bereavement  which  lover 
creatures  cannot  feel,  and  to  calamities  which  come,  and  are  ever 
threatening  to  come,  but  which  are  uncontrolled,  and  subject  to  no 
presiding  Mind,  would  be  a  world  of  impenetrable  night,  and  human 
life  would  perpetually  be  felt  to  be  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear. 
There  must  be  a  lie  in  such  a  creed  of  denial  and  of  darknoss.  The 
belief  in  it  is  a  capital  crime  against  humanity  itself. 

And  all  we  h/iwvo  is  outraged  by  such  a  creed.  It  makes  know- 
ledge valueless.  Let  a  wonderful  illiistratLon  recently  taught  of 
insect  instinct  be  added.  The  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  has  to  make 
for  itself  a  hole  in  which  it  can  become  a  chxysaliB.  The  female 
larva  digs  a  hole  exactly  her  own  size ;  but  the  male  makes  one  as 
long  again  as  himself,  because,  when  he  becomes  a  beetle,  he  will 
have  horns  as  long  as  his  body,  which  the  female  will  not.  Why 
are  we  to  hold  that  there  was  no  Divine  impnlae  ^^iiM*^«iig  the  insect 
what  it  could  not  otherwise  have  known  ?  And  why  is  man  to  believe 
that  the  apparently  myriad  adaptations  and  anangemiaits  f<Hr  his 
convenience  and  happiness,  through  spectacles  of  loveliness^  and 
melodies  of  sound,  and  adjustings  of  gravitating  forces,  aie  no 
adaptations  at  all,  and  that  in  the  universe  there  is  nothing  t0 
be  known  but  unfeeling,  mindless,  and  irresistible  law  ? 
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Oh,  let  US  say  to  ourselYeSy  God  is  !      Lei  nothing  rob  us  of  this 

tniversal  assent  of  the  ages.     Let  us  listen  to  the  deepest  and  truest 

intuitions  of  our  soul.    Other  truths  are  drops,  but  this,  that  God 

is  our  Eeither,   Ruler,   pilying  Eriend,   is  a  perpetual   river  of 

blessedness.    Repeat  the  strains  of  the  bygone  centuries :  ''  Li  the 

beginning  God  created  the  heavens   and  the  earth."    ''The  Lord 

reigneth :  let  the  earth  rejoice ;   let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad 

thereof."     '^  He  delivereth  and  rescueth,  and  He  worketh  signs  and 

wonders  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  *'  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  €rod  of 

Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God,  who  keepeth 

truth  for  ever,   who  ezecuteth  judgment  for  the  oppressed.     The 

Lord  looeeth  the  prisoners;  the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  are  bowed 

down ;  He  relieveth  the  fatherless  and  widow,  but  the  way  of  the 

wicked  He  tumeth  upside  down." 

It  is  recorded  of  Fourier,  who  lived  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
<^ntuiy,  that  although  his  life  was  full  of  joy,  so  that  his  serene  and 
hopeful  piety  was  most  attractive,  he  never  came  into  contact  with 
any  man  destitnte  of  the  love  of  God  without  a  pang  of  grief. 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised.  The  supremest  comfort  in  life  is  the 
thought  of  God,  whose  mercies  are  numberless ;  and  the  supremest 
loss  is  to  live,  an  atheistic  life,  that  has  no  consolation  in  Him.  Infi- 
nitely better  to  be  poor  with  God  than  rich  without  Him.  Happy 
is  he  who  in  the  bitterest  sorrows  knows  that  all  things  are  overruled 
for  his  advantage.  Miserable  is  he  whose  felicities  may  come  to 
nothing  in  a  moment,  and  who  knows  of  no  Helper  in  God. 

Is  it  an  untried  experiment  on  which  suffering  men  are  urged,  when 
they  are  directed  to  find  their  consolation  in  God?  If  there  is  cer^ 
tainty  in  human  history,  it  is  that  God  has  controlled  man's  sufferings, 
and  transmuted  evil  into  good.  It  was  when  the  world  was  in 
despair  that  Christianity  arose  and  the  Deliverer  came.  Corruption 
has  brought  troubles  on  nations,  but  troubles  have  been  made  the 
stepping«tones  to  greatness.  Out  of  the  reign  of  man's  tyrannies 
God  has  developed  freedom.  In  darkest  storms  and  conflicts  there 
has  been  shed  over  faithful  men  an  unutterable  peace.  The  storm 
has  violently  raged,  but  the  stars  in  their  undeviating  courses  have 
fought  for  them.  In  dread  strife  and  shameful  slaveries,  men  ha^e 
cried  to  the  Almighty,  and  natures  ''rich  in  love  and  sweet 
humanity"  have  made  luminous  the  darkness.     In  struggles  against 
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wrong,  patriots  have  found  a  heavenly  inspixHtion.  In  mai^  fires 
witnesses  for  truth  have  experienced  ecstatic  raptures.  'Bms7(AsDi» 
has  been  bom  in  scenes  of  human  misery,  and  heroism  in  depths  of 
mortal  agony.  The  past  has  a  record  of  an  overruling  FMmdenofr 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  accumulated  and  abounding 
testimony  of  all  the  ages  is,  that  while  the  course  of  human  bistcny 
has  moved  to  the  plaintive  tones  of  sighs  and  tears,  it  has  lifted  up  at 
length  its  banners  of  joy,  and  given  forth  praise  with  mvm  of 
rejoicing. 

And  this  has  been  as  true  of  individuals  as  of  nations.  The 
calmest,  least  credulous  of  men  have  in  all  times  borne  witness  to  & 
controlling  Hand  over  them  in  their  suflforings.  Those  who  have  been 
Jesus  Christ's,  and  through  Him  have  stood  in  the  righteoosnesB  of 
God,  have,  been  cleansed  by  agonies  of  sorrow.  They  have  been 
broken  down,  and  their  broken  heart  has  received  Christ ;  they  hiive 
been  emptied,  and  self  has  been  crucified  with  Him;  but  in  their 
history  there  has  been  an  Arm  above  all  human  arms,  a  Power  holding 
the  reins  of  all  human  power,  an  unseen  movement  making  null  and 
void  the  machinations  of  evil,  and  a  peace  descending  from  above 
which  passed  understanding.  All  human  testimony  whatever  would 
be  discredited  if  the  thousands  of  witnesses  of  these  Divine 
interpositions  were  pronounced  unworthy  of  belief.  They  teslifyy 
and  have  done  so  in  every  generation,  that  Scripture  promises  have 
been  made  good ;  that  darkness  has  been  made  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  places  straight;  that  circumstances  have  turned  up  never  so 
much  as  conceived  of ;  that  when  sorrow  had  done  its  work  they  have 
been  delivered,  and  whereas  they  once  thought  ''all  things  were 
against  them,"  they  were  wonderingly  constrained  to  acknowledge 
jthat  all  things  had  worked  together  for  their  good. 

The  opposite  directions  of  modem  thought  are  strangely  ocm- 
flicting.  Certain  scientists,  who  have  been  exclusively  occupied  with 
material  effects,  while  apparently  holding  the  belief  in  an  absolute 
Being,  assume  that  the  supernatural  in  the  control  of  human  a£Bur» 
is  incredible.  .  The  novelists  of  our  period,  on  the  other  hand,  pouit 
to  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  in  a  great  dty,  the  squalid,  stagnaat 
misery  around  them,  and  the  "  white-faced  children"  that  look  so 
hopeless,  and  wonder  how  ''Heaven  can  let  such  things  be."  In 
relation  to  both  opinions  the  writer  would  like  to  say,  that  having 
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passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  these  great  cities,  and  having  gone 
among  the  poor  continually,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  emphasize  ade- 
quately his  conviction  that  among  the  godly  poor  there  have  heen 
compensations,  alleviations,  breathings  of  contentment,  puce  joys  and 
gladness,  that  have  made  more  prosperous  persons  envy  their  happy 
lives.  A  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  on  hearing  of  the  distress  which 
prevailed  in  the  east  of  London,  especially  in  the  ship-building  trade, 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  then  in  London,  to  see  that  every 
godly  person  was  clothed  and  fed.  There  was  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
the  greatest  destitution:  many  tenants  could  not  pay  their  rent. 
But  with  respect  to  the  God-fearing  families,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  in  want.  In  some  way  or  other  they  were  provided  for.*  How 
"  Homes"  for  white-faced  children  are  supported,  by  those  whose  heart 
'the  good  Qod  has  touched,  all  men  may  admiringly  acknowledge. 
And  everywhere,  in  the  dingy  alleys  of  crowded  cities,  amid  the 
smoke  and  noise  of  factories,  and  among  lonesome  sufferers  in  road- 
side cottages,  angels  of  ministry,  seen  and  unseen,  move  day  by  day 
•on  errands  of  sweet  sympathy  and  mercy.  In  such  dwellings  a  calm 
acquiescence,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  singularly  comforting  know- 
ledge of  the  revelations  of  religion,  add  dignity  to  the  bearing  and 
mitigate  the  lot  of  the  Christian  poor. 

These  things  cannot  be  gainsayed :  they  are  tokens — ^yea,  proofs  to 
many— of  a  Divine  Presence  in  this  world  of  sorrows.  In  that  mar- 
vellous epic  of  the  Old  Testament  the  Lord  is  represented  as  saying 
to  Satan  concerning  Job, "  Behold,  he  is  in  thine  hand ;  but  save  his 
life."  And  whatever  may  be  the  mystery,  as  mystery  there  is  under 
any  theory  of  evil,  it  would  be  weU  if  sceptics  of  high  intellectual 
gifts  would  with  patient  candour  inquire  whether  there  is  not  a 
restraining  of  the  evil  perpetually  occurring,  and  whether  there  are 
not  mgns  unmistakable  that  justify  the  language  of  a  great 
historian,t  who  affirms  that  while  history  may  seem  to  prove  diverse 
theories,  sometimes  that  there  is  a  special  providence,  and  at  others 
that  there  is  no  moral  agent  beyond  man,  there  is  one  lesson  that 
history  repeats  without  the  least  ambiguity,  and  that  is  that  the 
world  is  built  on  moral  foundations,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
ill  with  the  wicked  and  well  with  the  good.      But  that  lesson  is  an 
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unanswerable  proof  that  tlieie  is  a  Diyine  direction  to  homsn  tSkuSr 
and  that  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wtsdom." 

ThiSf  then,  is  the  truth  we  have  to  learn  in  the  temble  distnaies^ 
.throes  of  agony,  and  threatening  anticipations  which  rend  our  hauls : 
"  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouUe ;  and  He 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  Him."  Trust  is  the  esBance  and  the  eflsen- 
tial  of  true  religion.  Not  knowledge.  Knowledge  oomprehends  by 
sense :  trust  understands  by  lov&  Knowledge  asks  for  reasons :  trust 
asks  only  for  God  Himself.  When  all  can  be  made  plain,  knowled^ 
should  be  sought :  when  impenetrable  shades  dose  aiound  us,  trust  is 
all  that  is  left.  **  Of  all  great  souls,  of  all  steadfast  and  heroic  lives, 
the  ultimate  basis  is  simple  trust  in  God,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the 
Divine  significance  and  relations  of  our  being  here."  Such  trast 
suffices ;  it  touches  the  vefj  heart  of  God,  and  the  human  head  is 
pillowed  there ;  it  lays  a  quiet  hand  on  the  throbbing  anguish,  and 
breathes  into  the  centre  of  the  soul  the  staying  of  a  perfect  peace. 

And  this  trust  comes  from  faith  in  Him  who  is  All  Good,  and 
whom  Jesus  revealed.  It  may  have  been  preceded  at  some  time  or 
another  by  an  agony  of  prayer,  but  mostly  its  immediate  antecedent 
is  the  calm,  expectant  passivity  of  an  uttermost  surrender  of  ounelveB 
to  Gk>d.  And  here,  in  passing,  let  it  be  asked  whether,  with  reqpect 
to  the  prayers  of  Jesus  in  His  lonely  night  communion  with  God  on 
Gkdilean  hills,  the  representation  is  correct  which  describes  them  as 
wrestlings  of  supplication  on  bended  knees.  That  there  were  in  His 
history,  prayers  of  "  strong  cries  and  tears,"  we  are  told ;  but  may 
not  the  ordinary  prayers  of  Jesus  have  been  the  union  of  the  finite, 
which  He  possessed  as  a  man,  with  the  infinite  will  of  God ;  the 
hushing  of  all  the  impulses  of  His  human  nature  into  perfect 
acquiescence  with  the  purposes  of  His  Father,  and  the  submitting  of 
all  the  incidents  of  His  life  for  Ck)d's  judgment  upon  them?  The 
great  events  of  His  human  life  were  preceded  by  prayer,  but  the 
great  events  of  all  lives  demand  calm.  Hours  of  quietness  with  God 
have  preceded  the  greatest  works  done  for  men. 

Let  it  then  be  repeated,  the  basis  of  all  peace  and  blessedness  in  a 
world  of  tears  is  perfect  tnut  in  Ood*  We  have  all  seen  after  a 
violent  ocean  storm  the  tiny  shell-fish  in  safety  and  firmness  on  the 
rock  to  which  it  had  dung.  If  wo  may  conceive  of  that  strong  sea- 
rock  endowed  with  mind  and  voice,  it  would  have  said  to  the  helpless- 
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limpet^  ''Press  the  edges  of  your  shell  against  me;  draw  in  the 
centre  of  your  foot,  that  the  air  may  he  exhausted  ;  have  no  reliance 
whatever  on  methods  wherehy  you  have  urged  your  way ;  renounce 
absolutely  all  power  in  yourself  except  that  of  confiding  trust :  now 
I  will  take  you  into  fellowship  with  mjrself ;  now  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere  from  above  will  find  in  you  no  danger  of 
futile  resistance,  and  will  hold  you  firm ;  the  storm  may  fiercely  rage, 
and  lift  up  like  chips  the  granite  hlocks  which  men  have  huilt  into 
piers  to  defy  the  tempest,  hut  your  very  weakness  will  guard 
your  strength ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  ahove  and  my  unshaken 
foundations  from  below  will  be  your  tranquil,  strong,  and  adamantine 
safety."  Such,  and  much  more,  is  the  security,  confidence,  strength, 
and  consolation  to  be  found  in  God. 

It  was  once  the  priidlege  of  the  writer,  a  privilege  he  regards  as 
among  the  deepest  and  richest  blessings  'of  his  life,  to  count  as  his 
father  and  friend  one  who  lost  his  wife  at  a  period  of  life  when  he 
seemed  specially  to  require  her  wise,  holy,  and  tranquillizing  presence. 
To  his  flock  he  wrote  when  the  stroke  fell,  "  Pity  me,  pity  me,  O  my 
friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me."     Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  to  them  again,  in  a  pastoral  address,  words  with  which 
we  close  these  hrief  meditations :  ''  When  a  holy  and  beloved  ohject 
of  our  affection  is  removed  hy  death  we  ought  to  sorrow.     A  man 
without  a  tear  is  a  savage  or  a  Stoic,  hut  not  a  Christian.     But  then, 
though  we  mourn,  we  must  not  murmur.     Our  sorrow  must  flow, 
deep  as  we  like,  hut  noiseless  and  still  in  the  channels  of  suhmission. 
It  must  be  a  sorrow  so  quiet  as  to  hear  all  the  words  of  consolation 
which  our  heavenly  Father  utters  amidst  all  the  gentle  strokes  of  His 
rod ;  so  reverential  as  to  adore  Him  for  the  exercise  of  His  preroga- 
tive in  taking  away  what  and  whom  He  pleases ;  so  composed  as  to 
prepare  us  for  doing  His  will,  as  well  as  hearing  it ;  so  meek  and 
gentle  as  to  justify  Him  in  His  dispensations ;  so  confiding  as  to  be 
assured  that  there  is  as  much  love  in  taking  the  mercy  away  as  there 
was  in  bestowing  it ;  so  grateful  as  to  be  thankful  for  the  mercies 
left,  as  well  as  afilicted  for  the  mercies  lost ;  so  trustful  as  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  hope,  as  well  as  back  upon  the  past  with 
distress ;  so  patient  as  to  bear  all  the  aggravations  that  accompany  or 
follow  the  hereavement  with  unruffled  acquiescence ;  so  holy  as  to  lift 
the  prayer  of  faith  for  Divine  grace  to  sanctify  the  stroke ;  and  so 
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lasting  as  to  preserve  through  all  the  coming  years  of  life  the  heoefit 
of  that  event,  which  in  one  awful  moment  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  our  earthly  existence."  May  our  one  Father  grant  to  all  iho6e,wlio 
in  sorrow  have  been  drawn  to  read  this  and  preceding  papers,  sach  a 
submissive  trust  and  consolation.  Wh.  Guest. 

Tunbridge  WeOa. 


The  life  of  Calvin  opens  up  to  us  the  story  of  the  Beformation 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  brings  us  continually  in  contact 
with  important  contemporaneous  events  in  our  own  oountiy.  It 
shows  us  the  Beformation  in  its  intellectual  and  philosophical 
aspects — ^the  Beformation  as  idealized  in  the  brain  of  the  thinker, 
and  embodied  in  the  laws,  and  institutions  of  a  community  by  the 
legislator.  It  is  also,  for  two  reasons,  a  comparatively  little  known 
life.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  few  men  whose  lives  have  been  writ' 
ten  so  often  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  biographers.  There  is 
need  that  some  one  should  do  in  English  for  Calvin  what  Carlyle  has 
done  for  Cromwell — gather  every  authentic  letter,  and  unite  them 
with  only  so  much  connecting  narrative  as  will  suffice  to  make  them 
intelligible,  and  with  only  so  much  comment  as  will  serve  to  make  an 
obscure  passage  clear ;  allowing  each  reader  to  contribute  his  share 
towards  the  proper  understanding  of  the  whole.  The  second  reason 
which  has  contributed  towards  so  little  being  known  of  him  i^  that 
Calvinism  is  such  a  huge  thing  that  it  has  swamped  the  individuality 
of  its  founder.  The  man  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  system.  It 
has  fared  with  him  in  this  respect  as  it  has  fared  with  most  men  who 
have  originated  or  formulated  a  gigantic  system.  Consider  what  a 
revelation  a  life  of  Euclid  would  be ;  and  think  how  many  of  ns 
arrive  at  the  years  of  discretion,  and  never  realize  that  Euclid  was 
anything  more  than  a  text-book  in  geometry,  edited  by  Todhunter! 

And  yet  the  life  of  Calvin  is  not  only  an  important,  but  an  attrar 
tive  one ;  attractive,  because  it  suggests  such  a  profound  problem 
in  psychology  for  solution,  and  offers  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
elaborate  characternstudies  in  the  whole  range  of  biography. 

Jean  Cauvin,  the  second  son  of  Cerhard  Cauvin  and  Joanna  fnnCj 
was  bom  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  at  Noyon,  a  city  in  Kcariy, 
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about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  His  father,  who  was  a  native 
of  Pont  I'Ev^ue,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Noyon,  was  originally 
a  tradesman  in  that  dty.  He  had,  however,  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformer's  birth  was  Procureur- 
fiscal  and  Secretary  of  the  Diocese.  Although  these  offices  did  not 
bring  any  increase  to  his  income,  they  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  cathedral  and  with  the  nobility  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  whom  his  sagacity  and  sound  understanding  were  much 
appreciated.  He  was  a  man  of  severe  and  rigid  character  and  un- 
bending rectitude.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Cambray,  and  waA 
famed  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  her  time.  Little  is  known  of  her, 
however,  except  that  she  was  a  woman  of  pure  and  gentle  piety, 
whose  religion  was  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Home  more  than  by  its  doctrines.  She  had  been  taught  herself,  and 
she  taught  her  children,  to  pray  under  the  open  sky. 

Jean  Cauvin  was  educated  at  the  Coll^  des  Capettes,  in  his  native 
town,  along  with  the  children  of  the  noble  house  of  Mommor.  It  is 
said  that  even  as  a  child  he  developed  a  very  strict  and  rigid  behaviour, 
and  used  to  exercise  a  sort  of  self-€tppointed  oensoi'ship  on  the  con- 
duct of  hifi  school-fellows. 

It  was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Home  that  benefices  and 
other  clerical  offices  could  be  purchased,  even  though  the  presentees 
were  mere  children.  When  this  was  done  the  duties  were  discharged 
by  proxy ;  or,  more  frequently,  not  at  all.  Thus  we  find  that  on  May 
21st,  1521,  before  Cauvin  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  purchased 
for  him  the  chaplaincy  of  La  Gesine,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Noyon. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  he  accompanied  the  younger  members  of  the 
Mommor  family  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  entered  his  name  as  a 
student  in  the  GoU^  de  la  Marche,  under  Mathurin  Cordier,  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety  and  profound  scholarship,  who  afterwards  left  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  lived  with  the  Beformer  at  Geneva,  where  he 
died  a  few  weeks  after  his  pupil,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Jean  Cauvin  went  to  Paris  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  Two  years  previously  the  Sorbonne,  alarmed  at  the 
spread  of  the  new  learning,  had  published  their  book  "  Anti-Luther," 
<as  an  antidote  to  the  heresy  which  was  spreading  so  rapidly  in  the 
centres  of  learning.  But  finding  this  effort  useless,  they  laid  aside 
argument^  and  adopted  the  time-honoured  method  of  persecution.    In 
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the  University,  however,  which  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
Francis  I.,  an  opposite  tendency  developed  itself.  And  if  the  Xing 
had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  and  continued 
to  assert  that  independence  of  Home  which  his  predeoeasor  had  so 
boldly  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  French  Church,  France  might  have 
led  the  van  of  the  Beformation.  But  Francis  was  fickle  and  impul- 
sive, swayed  by  his  passions,  and  easily  influenced  by  minds  more 
subtle  and  concentrated  than  his  own.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
the  movement  in  the  University  was  confined  to  a  revival  of 
letters. 

Owing  to  causes  which  we  have  not  ti^ie  to  trace  in  a  paper  of 
this  kind,  the  King  hardened  into  a  determined,  if  not  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  new  doctrines;  an  attitude  which  was  varied  by 
brief  but  terrific  outbursts  of  feuiatical  rigour  and  zeal.  And  when 
the  fit  was  on  him  he  was  a  very  demon. 

In  the  early  years  of  Cauvin's  residence  at  Paris,  Jean  le  Clerc 
and  Jaques  Pavanes  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Sorbonne.  These 
early  martyrdoms  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Lutherans, 
while  they  only  served  to  whet  the  rage  for  blood  which  had  taken 
hold  of  the  priests.  We  have  no  record  of  the  impression  they 
made  on  Cauvin ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  his  powerful  analytical 
mind  would  ponder  much  on  these  things,  and  would  examine  the 
doctrines  on  whose  behalf  these  confessors  laid  down  their  lives. 
But^  as  yet,  light  had  not  broken  in  on  his  soul. 

His  University  career  wbs  brilliant.  He  developed  a  most 
retentive  memory,  and  outstripped  the  students  in  every  class  he 
attended.  From  the  Coll^  de  la  Marche  he  passed  to  the  Coll^ 
Montagu  where  under '  an  able  Spanish  teacher,  he  made  his 
acquaintance  with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  that  dead  sea  of 
polluted  water  of  life,  turbid  with  shattered  wrecks  of  human 
thought,  in  which,  though  many  imposing  harbours  were  made, 
and  vast  logical  superstructures  of  towering  sublimity  arose,  SQ^ 
cessive  generations  of  eager  young  minds  during  many  oentones 
had  been  overwhelmed.  The  change  was  much  against  his  will} 
for  these  studies  were  most  uncongenial  to  him.  But^  with  that 
keen  desire  to  master  whatever  he  took  in  hand  which  characterized 
him  throughout  Ufe,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  the  ooll^ 
with  all  his  energy,  and  soon  became  quite  an  expert  in  the  hal^ 
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splitting  theories  of  the  Schools.  The  students  of  Montagu  had  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  most  dissolute  in  the  University. 
Bat  Oauvin  had  other  uses  for  his  evenings  than  to  join  in  the 
boisterous  gaiety  of  his  companions.  The  lectures  of  Mathurin 
Gordier  had  awakened  in  him  the  taste  for  pure  literature,  literature 
for  its  own  sake.  After  college  hours  he  found  time  to  read,  and 
become  critically  acquainted  with,  most  of  the  old  Boman  authors. 

In  1527  his  father  obtained  for  him  the  living  of  Marteville, 
although  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  it,  not  being  in  holy  orders. 
He  seems  never  to  have  preached  in  his  parish,  and  nimierous  com^ 
plaints  were  made  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  account  of  his 
non-residenoe.  Indeed,  so  urgent  did  they  at  hst  become  that  he 
resigned  the  cure,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  Abb^  de  St.  Eloi, 
a  member  of  the  Mommor  family,  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Pont  I'Ev^ue. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  residence  at  Paris,  Gerhard  Cauvin  changed 
his  plan  for  his  son's  education,  and  sent  him  orders  to  study  for  the 
law,  which  in  those  days  opened  up  the  most  rapid  road  to  fortune 
next  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  obedience  to  these  instructions, 
he  went  to  Orleans  to  study  jiuisprudence  under  Pierre  de  TEtoile, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  most  acute  lawyer  in  France  at  that  time,  and 
who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

His  career  at  Orleans  was  even  more  brilliant  than  at  Paris.  His 
diligence  was  so  great  that  he  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night, 
and  seldom,  during  many  successive  weeks,  allowed  himself  more 
than  one  or  two  hours'  sleep  each  night.  By  these  studies  he  not 
only  laid  the  foundation  of  his  vast  learning,  but  of  that  complica- 
tion of  diseases  which  ruined  his  health,  induced  fits  of  moroseness 
and  melancholy  which,  while  they  lasted,  made  life  a  misery  to  him, 
and  eventually  cut  him  off  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
five. 

It  was  at  Orleans  that  he  first  saw  a  Bible.  Yery  Hkely  it  was 
the  as  yet  unprinted  translation  by  his  relative,  D'Olivet.  He  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Nicholas  du  Chemin,  a  schoolmaster,  who  eked  out 
his  scanty  salary  as  teacher  in  the  Academy  by  boarding  young  men 
who  were  attending  the  University.  He  was  a  cultured  man,  and 
favoured  the  new  learning.  With  him,  and  one  of  his  fellow-lodgers 
— ^Francis  Daniel,  an  advocate-— Cauvin  used  to  study  the  Scriptui^es 
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at  night.  He  says  very  little  about  tlie  change  which  now  took 
place  in  his  mind,  but  enough  to  let  us  know  that  it  was  rapid,  and 
in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Orleans  he  avowed  himself  for 
the  Reformation.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
Bourges,  to  study  under  the  celebrated  Milanese  lawyer,  Andrea 
Alciati.  Possibly  his  father  wished  to  separate  him  from  the  friends 
who  had  adopted  the  Heformed  doctrines ;  but,  if  so,  the  precaution 
wafi  useless,  for  there  was  a  little  church  in  Bourges  also,  ready  to 
welcome  him. 

Gerhard  Cauvin  died,  a  good  Catholic,  at  Noyon,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1531.  John  was  called  to  his  death-bed  from  Bourges;  and 
bding  now  master  of  his  own  plans,  he  renounced  the  study  of  law 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  the  study  of  theology  in  tiie 
CoU^  de  Fortrat.  He  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  friends  of 
Beform  in  the  city  and  University. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  following  year.  From 
this  time  dates  the  change  in  his  name  from  Cauvin  to  Calvin, 
Calvinus  being  the  Latinized  form  of  the  former,  and  the  name  by 
which  he  became  known  throughout  Europe. 

His  first  publication  was  the  two  books  of  Seneca, ''  De  dementia,^ 
with  a  Commentary.  It  is  said  that  his  intention  was  that  it  should 
reach  the  King,  and  shame  him  out  of  countenancing  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants.  If  this  was  the  aim  of  the  book,  it  was  as  barren 
of  residt  as  the  original  treatise  by  Seneca  had  been.  The  amount 
of  exact  information  about  Seneca  current  even  among  scholars  in 
Europe  at  that  time  may  be  inferred  from  Calvin's  confounding  the 
father  with  the  son,  in  his  statement  that  Seneca  (by  whom  we  must 
understand  Marcus  Anneeus,  plus  Lucius  Anneeus)  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen ! 

In  the  following  year  a  sharp  dispute  arose  between  FnaadB  and 
the  Sorbonne,  in  consequence  of  a  censure  passed  on  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  the  King's  sister,  who  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Beformers.  In  his  indignation,  it  seemed  for  some  time  as  if  the 
King  would  himself  favour  the  Beformation.  Calvin  thought  he  saw 
his  opportunity,  and,  when  Nicholas  Cop,  the  Rector  of  the  Universtty 
(a  weak  man,  but  inclined  to  favour  the  new  doctrines),  wiub  appointed 
to  preach  the  annual  sermon  to  the  students  at  the  Feafit  of  AH  Saints, 
he  wrote  his  sermon  for  him.    We  can  imagine  the  student^  the 
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doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  very  bulwark  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and 
the  lawyers  of  the  Parliament,  all  assembled,  and  Cop  mounting  the 
pulpit  to  preach  to  this  audience  concerning  justification  by  faith  and 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  Church !    The  attack  was  too  open  to  be 

ft 

passed  over,  and  Cop  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Sorbonne.  He,  however,  at  once  fied  to  Basle,  his  native  place.  In 
some  way  or  other  Calvin's  share  in  the  sermon  now  got  wind,  and  he 
was  marked  for  vengeance.  Jean  Morin,  lieutenant  of  police,  was  on 
his  way  to  arrest  him  in  his  lodging,  when  he  got  warning,  and  tear^ 
ing  his  sheets  into  strips,  he  made  a  rop^  and  escaped  by  a  window  into 
the  Hue  de  Bernardino.  From  thence  he  made  his  way  to  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Victor,  where,  in  the  house  of  a  vinedresser  of  his  acquaint^ 
anoe,  he  changed  his  clothes ;  and  thus,  disgiused  with  wallet  and 
hoe,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Noyon.  We  next  hear  of  him  at 
Saintogne,  at  N^rac,  at  Claix.  Indeed  he  was  forced  for  some  months 
to  lead  a  wandering  life  to  evade  pursuit,  while  hunger  and  he  were 
frequent  bedfellows.  He  used  sometimes  to  support  himself  by  doing  a 
day's  work  in  his  assumed  occupation.  Sometimes  he  got  a  bed  and 
a  meal  in  exchange  for  a  sermon  written  for  some  lazy  priest. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  in  Paris  again ;  for 
a  strange  dark  shadow,  ominous  of  future  terror,  now  crossed  his 
path,  and  through  all  the  ages,  whenever  Calvin  is  spoken  of,  thi» 
mournful  shadow  will  haunt  his  memoiy.  Who  is  this  thin  pale 
figure  of  middle  size,  wrapped  in  Spanish  mantle,  whose  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  eyes  now  droop  with  melancholy,  now  bum  with  the 
fires  of  fanaticism  ?  It  is  Michael  Servetus,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
modem  Anti-Trinitarians. 

The  fame  of  Calvin  had  reached  him,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty 
he  summoned  the  Reformer  to  dispute  with  him  in  Paris  on  some  of 
his  favourite  doctrines.  At  the  risk  of  his  life,  Calvin  waited  the 
day  and  hour  of  disputation ;  but  Servetus  failed  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment. Either  from  fear  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  of  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  if  he  were  worsted  in  ailment  by  Calvin,  he 
had  fled  from  the  city. 

Calvin's  treatise  *'  Psychopannychia,"  written  to  refute  the  theory 
that  the  soul  sleeps  during  the  interval  between  death  and  judgment, 
was  published  in  Orleans  in  the  following  year,  1534 ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  this  year  a  grossly  imprudent  act  on  the  part  of  some 
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fervid  Protestants  in  Paris,  in  which  swift  injndicioiis  Fuel  ms 
suspected  of  having  a  share,  went  near  to  ruin  the  caose  of  Befonn 
in  Erance.  A  placard  attacking  the  Mass,  in  which  very  lik^ 
nothing  more  than  truth  was  told,  but  whidi  was  worded  in  the  moflt 
vdiement  way,  and  evinced  a  spirit  quite  alien  to  that  of  the  Goqpdi 
was  scattered  overnight  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  while  a  copy  of  it 
was  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  King^s  bed-chamber.  The  fiuy  of 
Frauds  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  persecution  which  followed  vis 
unreasoning  in  its  severity.  Under  the  terror  caused  by  it^  Calvin 
and  his  friend  Du  Tillet,  who  had  sheltered  him  during  his  previoas 
flight  from  the  Sorbonne,  fled  &om  Orleans.  Near  Metz  they  were 
robbed  by  one  of  their  servants,  who  mounted  the  best  horse  in  the 
company,  and  made  off  with  what  money  and  valuables  the  two  friends 
possessed.  They  were  consequently  reduced  to  the  greatest  priva- 
tions ;  but^  by  borrowing  ten  crowns  belonging  to  the  other  8ervsQt» 
they  with  difficulty  proceeded  to  Strasburg.  With  the  aid  of  some 
assistance  given  them  here,  Basle  waid  at  last  reached.  Quite  a 
galaxy  of  the  German  Bef ormers  lived  in  that  little  dtj,  men  whom 
Calvin  had  hitherto  known  only  by  their  works,  but  with  whom  he 
was  now  to  become  personally  acquainted. 

Erasmus  was  there,  the  brilliant,  sententious,  scholarly,  temporizing 
apostle  of  culture,  who  had  lived  to  see  the  Beformation  devdop  in 
many  ways  undreamt  of  by  him  when  he  gave  it  its  first  impulse. 
A  Beformation  he  certainly  wanted,  but  it  was  to  be  one  of  aesthetics 
and  culture,  led  on  by  men  of  learning  only.  But  a  Beformation 
headed  by  the  Fareb  and  ZwingUs  was  a  movement  he  had  no 
sympathy  with,  and  stood  aloof  from.  '*  I  abhor  the  evangalista,"  at 
last  he  cried.  "  As  for  other  reasons,  so  because  it  is  throng  them 
that  literature  is  declining  in  every  place,  and  entertained  with  cold- 
ness and  contempt,  and  on  the  point  of  perishing;  and  without 
letters,  what  is  life?  They  love  money  and  women,  and  despise  all 
other  things.  We  have  been  stunned  long  enough  with  the  cry  of 
Gospel,  Gospel,  Gospel !  we  want  Gospel  manners.''  An  unique 
figure  among  the  Bef  ormers  this !  We  can  fancy  the  sort  of  welcome 
he  gave  Calvin. 

More  cordial  must  have  been  the  reception  accorded  to  him  by 
Wolfgang  Capito,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  QaepA 
into  the  city.    And  we  may  be  sure  that  GScolampadius,  moderate^ 
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refined,  and  learned,  who  was  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University, 
would  greet  him  heartily ;  as  also  Buoer,  whose  eloquence  became  so 
renowned  that  Cranmer  invited  him  to  England,  and  appointed  him 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Cambridge ;  and  the  celebrated  philologist 
and  Biblical  critic,  Simon  Gr3aiseus,  who  first  gave  to  Europe  the 
"  Elements ''  of  Euclid  in  a  printed  form. 

While  living  at  Basle  Calvin  revised  D'Olivet's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  wrote  his  preface  to  it.  Here  also  he  wrote  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Institutes,"  which  at  once  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  theologians,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  and  a  half 
oenturies,  is  still  a  manual  of  Protestant  theology.  This  wonder- 
ful book  acquires  an  additional  interest  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  first  instance  it  was  written  in  haste  to  meet  a  pressing  need. 
The  Gterman  Protestant  princes,  incensed  by  the  cruelty  of  Francis 
to  the  Protestants  in  his  kingdom,  issued  an  expostulatory  manifesto, 
and  urged  him  to  clemency.  To  this  Francis  replied  with  much 
policy,  that  his  anger  was  not  directed  against  the  Lutherans,  but 
against  the  sect  of  Anabaptists,  who  troubled  the  Christian  Church 
everywhere,  and  whose  excesses  required  to  be  put  down  by  law. 
This  answer  was  of  course  framed  so  as  to  alienate  sympathy  from 
the  French  martyrs;  but  no  sooner  did  Calvin  hear  of  it  than  he 
drew  up  the  "  Institution  of  Christian  Religion,"  as  a  confession  of 
faith  and  manual  of  devotion  for  the  members  of  the  French 
Protestant  Chtirch,  to  clear  them  from  the  charge  of  holding  the  oppro- 
brious tenets  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  his  preface,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  dedicatory  writing  extant  in  any  literature,  he  dedicates 
the  book  to  the  French  King,  in  order,  he  says,  that  the  wicked 
calumnies  of  men  who  have  misinformed  him  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Beformers  in  his  kingdom  may  be  refuted.  The 
book  therefore,  even  in  its  primary  form,  was  an  elaborate  and  learned 
apology  for  the  Reformed  doctrines. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Francis  never  read  either  the  book  or  the 
preface. 

But  the  book  had  a  deeper  significance  than  this  purely  local  and 
temporary  one.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reformation  was  slowly  under- 
going disintegration,  for  want  of  something  to  give  unity  of  doctrine 
and  purpose  to  any  considerable  portion  of  its  adherents.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  there  were  as  many  shades  of  doctrine  as  there 
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were  Beformers.  Luther  was  teaching  the  local  presence  in  the 
sacrament;  Zwingli,  the  purely  commemorative  nature  of  the 
ordinance;  Melancthon,  the  spiritual  presence,  an  intermediato 
position  between  these  two.-  There  were  differences  as  to  the  f&CMcj 
of  baptism,  the  value  of  the  five  rejected  sacraments,  and  so  on. 
There  were  those  who  wished  to  give  up  all  ceremonies  not  sanctioned 
by  the  early  Church.  There  were  others  who  gave  sanction  to  the 
historical  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  wished  to  retain  everything 
in  the  Eoman  ritual  which  was  not  directly  prohibited  by  the  teaching 
of  the  first  four  centuries;  and  between  these  extremes  oountkss 
intermediate  positions  were  assumed.  Every  trifling  ceremony,  every 
shade  of  doctrine,  had  its  advocate  and  opponent.  No  one  had 
spoken  authoritatively  on  many  of  these  points,  aad  therefore  every- 
one taught  with  equal  weight,  and  indulged  in  that  peculiar  flavour 
of  personal  abuse  which  characterizes  ecclesiastical  disputes.  We 
have  become  pretty  familiar  with  this  state  of  afiEairs  nowadays.  And 
the  enormous  multiplication  of  sects  has  proved  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
because,  if  a  man  changes  the  colour  of  his  theological  opinions,  he 
can,  as  a  rule,  find  some  one  among  the  many  sects  which  offinrs  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  to  his  own  reading  of  the  Divine 
mysteries  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  conscience.  But  the  spectacle  was 
new  and  phenomenal  in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  for  some  time 
it  might  have  appeared  to  a  thoughtful  onlooker,  contemplating 
the  balance  of  parties  from  a  mental  stand-point  such  as  that  of 
Erasmus,  that  the  best  policy  of  the  Bomanists  would  be  to  avoid 
persecution,  which  might  cause  concentration,  and  allow  the  new 
movement  gradually  to  dissipate,  as  it  seemed  to  threaten  to  do.  For, 
besides  these  legitimate  divergences  of  thought,  there  were  the  rank 
outgrowths  of  Protestantism  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  semi- 
mystical,  semi-political  sects,  which  sprang  up  wherever  a  hotrheaded 
fanatic  declared  his  new  revelation,  the  Anabaptists,  Spiritual 
Libertines,  and  others  of  a  like  kind.  The  very  richness  and  varietj 
of  talent  which  the  movement  had  called  into  existence  threatened 
to  ruin  it. 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  book  we  are  speaking  of  Uiat, 
except  in  certain  small  sections  to  which  little  prominence  was  given 
in  the  first  edition,  it  claims  no  originality  in  the  thought  it  unfolds. 
It  founds  its  system  on  Scriptural  authority,  supported  by  appeals  to 
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the  early  Fathers.     It  is  a  summary  of  what  had  been  belieyed  and 
taught  by  the  best  men,  in  the  best  ages  of  the  Christian  Church; 
it  was   oflEered   to    the    Reformed    Church    as    the    systematized 
teaching  of  Protestantism ;  and  it  was  welcomed  as  such.     None  of 
the  Reformers  stood  aloof  from  it.      They  felt  that  it  gave  them  a 
certain  definite  relation  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  revered 
names  of  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity.     They  felt  that  at  last 
Protestantism  was  something  more  than  a  movement.     It  was  a 
Church,  with  a  creed  which  it  could  teach  its  members,  and  which 
marked  it  out  sharply  as  in  contrast  with  Romanism,  and  with  a 
system  of  government  and  discipline  for  securing  order  and  purity.. 
Not  only  so,  it  bade  fair  to  become  a  bond  of  union  between  all 
sections  of  the  Reformed.     At  all  events  it  met  the  present  need, 
and  amply  supplied  it.     I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  until  from  a  slender  mcoiual  it  became  the  elaborate 
work  we  now  know,  one  of  the  greatest  treatises  of  systematic  theology 
the  world  has  ever  seen.      But  it  is  noticeable  that  while  few  books- 
have  been  so  often  added  to,  few  have  undeigone  so  little  alteration  > 
for  Calvin's  principles  remained  unchanged  to  the  last.     His  Minerva 
was  bom  in  panoply. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Institutes,"  Rende,  Duchesfr 
of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  invited  Calvin  to  visit  her  courts 
He  travelled  there  at  the  end  of  1535,  but  remained  a  very  short 
time,  as  the  Duke  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Pope,  by 
which  aU  French  residents  were  expelled  from  the  city.  The  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Charles,  and  his  consequent  succession  to  the 
family  estate,  brought  him  early  in  1536  again  to  Noyon ;  but  France- 
could  be  his  home  no  longer.  He  sold  the  estate,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  asber  Maria  and  his  younger  brother  Anthony,  left  Noyon, 
meaning  to  go  either  to  Basle  or  Strasburg.  The  war  which  was- 
going  on  between  Francis  and  Charles  Y.  made  the  direct  road  to 
Basle  through  Lorraine  impassable ;  they  had  therefore  to  take  a 
circuitous  route,  and  halted  at  Ceneva  to  rest  for  a  night,  in  August^ 
1536.  He  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  Yiret,  one  of  the 
Reformed  ministers. 

Although  it  was  his  desire  to  avoid  anything  like  publicity  during^ 
this  journey,  the  news  of  his  arrival  soon  spread  through  the  city^ 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Farel,  who  had  established  the  Reformation 

2  o 
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here  four  jrears  previously.  He  at  onoe  called  on  Calvin,  and  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  and  assist  him ;  but  Calvin  felt  no  call 
to  the  work  of  a  Reformer.  He  thought  he  might  do  some  good 
work  if  he  remained  in  the  background,  and  aided  the  movement 
by  his  writings.  To  come  boldly  to  the  front,  as  he  would  bave  to 
do  if  he  accepted  Farel's  invitation,  went  against  his  natural  indinft- 
tions,  strengthened  and  confirmed  as  these  were  by  the  habits  of 
his  studious  and  thoughtful  life.  Accordingly  he  excoaed  himself, 
pleaded  his  natural  inability  for  such  a  life,  and  said  he  meant  to 
live  in  retirement  and  study :  whereupon  Farel  upbraided  him  with 
cowardice  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  struggle  which  was  going  on, 
and  called  down  Qod's  curse  on  him  if  he  did  not  listen  to  the  voioe 
of  duty.  In  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Esalms,  Calm 
says  it  was  as  if  God  had  laid  His  hand  upon  him  out  of  heaven. 
He  felt  he  dare  not  shut  his  ears  against  Farel's  denunciations,  and 
so  resolved  to  remain,  but,  in  the  meantime  at  any  rate,  would  not 
accept  of  any  specific  office.  John  A.  Ross. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BuRMAH  is  a  land  of  romance  and  mystery.  Its  physical  featoreB 
are  remarkable.  The  coast-line,  for  1,000  miles,  has  more  fine  poits 
and  bays  than  any  country  in  Asia,  not  excepting  Japan.  Three 
great  rivers  penetrate  it  from  south  to  north,  and  parallel  with  those, 
for  many  hundred  miles,  run  three  mountain  ranges  of  oonsideraUe 
altitude.  The  deltas  and  sea-coast  are  fertile  for  purposes  of  agricnltar^ 
whilst  the  interior  has  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  is 
reported  to  be  rich  in  coal,  petroleum,  spices,  and  the  finest  marble. 

Beyond  even  most  countries,  until  recent  times,  Burmah  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  repeated  invasions  and  conquests.  Of  the  numerous 
and  strange  tribes  that  lie  on  its  north-western  borders  toward 
India,  and  its  north-eastern  toward  China,  we  know  very  little;  but 
besides  these,  by  the  physical  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
Burmese,  four  distinct  and  superior  races  were,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  into  an  empire  more  incongruous  than  that  of  Austria 
or  Turkey. 

The  Shan  tribes  lie  chiefly  toward  the  north-east    The 
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«eein  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  tbe  country.  They  are  a  timid, 
gentle  race,  scattered  over  the  hilly  and  well-wooded  regions,  loving 
seclusion,  living  simply,  and  endowed  with  higber  moral,  but  lower 
intellectual  qualities  than  their  Burmese  oppressors.  They  are  divided 
into  two  principal,  and  several  smaller  tribes,  whose  dialects  are  dis- 
tinct. The  Talings  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  now 
included  in  the  fertile  province  of  Pegu,  in  the  south. 

The  Burmese  number  about  eight  millions.  These  were  all  included 
in  one  empire,  about  1,020  miles  long,  and  600  in  extreme  breadth, 
until  our  wars  in  1826  and  1853  brought  under  British  rule  more 
than  one^third  of  it,  including  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  sea-coast, 
with  two  million  Burmese,  about  half  a  million  Karens,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Talings. 

As  early  as  1807  the  Serampore  Triumvirate,  ever  forming  noble 

plans  to  evangelize  the  "  regions  beyond,"  sent  two  missionaries  to 

Rangoon.     Some  time  after,  the  King  of  Burmah  found  occasion  to 

send  an  envoy  to  the  Grovemor-General  at  Calcutta,  and  fixed  on  one 

of  the  number,  who  is  reported  to  have  somewhat  magnified  his  new 

office,  which  led  his  father.  Dr.  Carey,  to  say,  "  My  son  Felix  is 

shrivelled  into  an  ambassador."    Dr.  Judson  was  the  real  founder 

of  the  Burmese  mission.    The  life  of  no  missionary  in  this  century 

has  been  so  romantic.    When  a  student  at  Andover,  in  America,  his 

attention  was  first  directed  to  missions  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 

**  Star  in  the  East."    He  came  to  England  to  consult  the  Directors  of 

the  London  Missionary  Society,  because  there  was,  then,  no  missionary 

society  in  America.     The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a 

I'rench  vessel,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  at  Bayonne ;  on  his  release 

he  repaired  to  England,  then  returned  to  America,  and  shortly  after 

sailed  for  Calcutta.     Ten  days  after  his  arrival  he  was  commanded  to 

leave  the  country,  and  return  to  America.     His  request  to  settle  in 

some  part  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  or  dependencies,  was 

denied,  after  much  annoyance  and  delay ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 

the  Isle  of  France.     He  then  determined  to  begin  a  mission  at  Pulo 

Penang,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  he  sailed  for  Madras,  but  had  to  leave 

it  in  haste,  to  escape  deportation  to  England;  and  since  he  could  find 

no  vessel  bound  for  Penang,  he  embarked  in  one  for  Rangoon,  where 

he  arrived  in  July,  1813,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  resolved  to  make 

it  the  scene  of  his  toil. 
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How  Judson  laboured  and  saffered  nntQ  lus  death,  in  1850, 
cannot  now  be  told.  During  thoee  jean  he  lost  two  noble  wives, 
the  yictims  of  hardship  and  an  unwholeeome  dimate.  The  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  were  great  and  varied ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  a  prisoner  for  many  months  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Burmahy  his  life  being  in  constant  peril ;  while  the  hardships  he  en- 
dured were  so  extreme  that  one  marvels  how,  in  such  a  chmate,  he 
survived.  To  him  belongs  the  great  honour  of  translating  the  entire 
Bible  into  Burmese ;  of  compiling  a  very  complete  Burmese  Dictionary; 
of  giving  them  their  eariiest  school  and  Christian  literature;  of 
gathering  in  the  first  converts;  of  forming  the  first  church,  and 
living  to  see  the  former  multiplied  to  many  thousandsi  with  thor 
schools  and  native  pastors,  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and 
exerting  a  beneficent  and  elevating  power  on  the  heathen  population 
around.* 

Judson  longed  for  success,  and  nobly  laboured  to  gain  it ;  but  he  had 
wearily  to  wait  seven  long  years  before  he  baptized  his  first  convert  in 
1819.  The  Burmese  did  notspring  to  welcome  the  new  religion;  nor, 
indeed,  have  they  yet  done  so.  They  are  a  proud^  bigoted  race.  Bud- 
dhism fosters  their  complacent  self-satisfaction,  and  in  the  earlier  dap 
even  those  who  visited  Judson  in  his  Zayat  were  not  without  fear  of 
the  wrath  of  a  jealous  king  who  spared  none  whom  he  disliked  or 
suspected.  Judson  had  not  yet  discovered  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord,  though  they  were  around  him,  and  it  is  singular  that  neither  be 
nor  his  coadjutors  did  so  until  more  than  twelve  years  after  the 
mission  was  begun.  As  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope,  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  the  evangelizatk>n  of  England  by  a  company  of  yonng 
Angles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  forum  at  Home,  whose  prepossessing 
appearance  won  his  sympathy,  so  the  attention  of  Judson  and  his 
companions  was  gradually  drawn  towards  the  Elarens.  Small  parties 
of  wild,  yet  timid-looking  men,  unlike  the  Burmese  in  dress,  |^ja- 
ognomy,  and  habits,  were  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  markets  of 
Rangoon  and  Moulmaiu,  offering  for  sale  beeswax,  honey,  oik,  or  the 
tusks  of  elephants  or  rhinoceroses.  Inquiry  deepened  interest  The 
missionaries  desiring  to  leam  more  of  them,  one  of  the  Burmese  odd* 
verts,  knowing  that  a  Karen  was  a  debtor  slave  to  a  nei^bour,  pu^ 
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the  debt,  and  took  him  as  a  servant  into  his  own  house.     He  proved, 
however,  so  rude  and  passionate    that  his  new  master  was  glad  to 
transfer  his  services  to  Mr.  Wade.     This  man's  history  is  a  romance. 
He  became  a  Christian.     His  intellectual  gifts  can  only  be  described 
as  moderate ;  but  the  power  of  religion  made  him  a  new  creature, 
gentle,  loving,  unselfish,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  evangelization  of  his 
tribesmen.    This  was  Ko-thah-byu,  not  unfittingly  called  the  Karen 
Apostle,  as  Judson  has  been  named  the  Apostle  of  Burmah.    Gradu- 
ally the  missionaries  learned  a  number  of  interesting  facts  respecting 
these  people.     ''  They  are  a  meek,  peaceful  race,  simple  and  credulous, 
with  many  of  the  softer  virtues,  and  few  flagrant  vices.     Though 
greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  filthy  and  indolent  in  their 
habits,  their  morals  in  other  respects  are  superior  to  many  more  civil- 
ized races."*  Perhaps  from  long  habit,  perhaps  from  dread  and  dislike  of 
their  Burmese  oppressors,  they  avoid  town  life,  and  delight  to  dwell  in 
.small  yiUageS|  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  near  a  stream.  But 
their  religious  state  attracted  the  most  attention.     They  had  various 
petty  superstitions,  but  tolerably  definite  ideas  of  a  great  Being  who 
governs  the  universe.     Their  aversion  to  idolatry  was  great,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Taling,  or  Pwo  Karens,  they  resolutely  declined 
to  receive  the  religion  of  their  oppressors.     Their  traditions  singularly 
coincided  with  some  of  the  leading  fleets  of  sacred  history,  and  these, 
in  some  points,  were  associated  with  anticipations  of  a  very  singular 
and  atuspicious  kind.     One  of  theur  traditions  ran  thus :  "  0  children 
and  grandchildren!    formerly  God  loved  the  Karen  nation  above 
others ;  but  they  transgressed  against  His  commandments,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  transgression  suffer  as  at  present.     Because  God 
cursed  us,  we  are  in  our  present  afflicted  state,  and  have  no  books. 
But  God  will  again  have  mercy  on  us,  and  again  He  will  love  us 
above  others."   Their  hope  was  that,  when  they  were  oppressed  and  at 
their  lowest,  white  foreigners  from  over  the  sea,  greatly  favoured  by 
the  King  of  Heaven,  would  come  with  a  book  which  would  lead 
them  back  to  God  and  .happiness,  and  bring  a  state  "in  which  there 
will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor.     Everything  will  be  happy,  and  even 
lions  and  leopards  will  lose  their  savageness.'^t 

♦  See  "  Memoir  of  Judson,"  vol.  i.,  p.  439 ;  also  "  The  White  Foreigpiers." 

t  See  "  The  Gospel  in  Burmah,"  by  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie,  p.  10 ;  and  "  The 
White  Foreigners,"  p.  104. 
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Mr.  Boardman,  with  Ko-thah-byut  duooessf ally  hegKa  evangdistid 
work  among  tbem  in  Tavoy  in  1826.  Dr.  Mason  entered  into  tha 
labours  of  the  dying  Boardman,  and  soon  after  Dr.  Judaon  and  Mr. 
Wade,  with  Ko-thah-byu  and  a  small  party  of  Burmese  ChrutiaDf^ 
went  to  visit  some  villages  of  these  people — on  the  banks  of  the  Salwwn, 
thirty  miles  from  Moulmain — ^who  at  first  fled  on  their  approadi, 
thinking  they  were  come  as  the  messengers  of  the  Govomxiaiit  yet 
further  to  enslave  and  oppress  them.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life  of  light  and  joy  for  tens  of  thousands  of  this  interesting  raoe, 
and  of  triumph  for  missions ;  for  a  late  Metropolitan  of  India,  Bishop 
Ck>tton,  used  to  declare  that  '^  the  three  great  missionary  succenes  in 
India  were  the  Chuzx^  of  England  missions  in  Tinnevellj,  the  German 
Lutheran  Mission  at  Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Baptists  to  the  KarenF,"  all  aboriginal  races.  Success  is  thus  seen 
to  be  the  exclusive  honour  of  no  one  Churchy  nor  of  the  men  of  one 
race,  and  has  been  given  equally  to  the  three  great  countries  which 
lead  the  van  in  this  divinest  of  mundane  enterprises. 

How  this  interesting  mission  grew  in  extent^  success,  and  effideacy 
cannot  now  be  narrated.  When  the  character  and  aims  of  the  mi^ 
sionaxies  were  iinderstood  there  was  a  general  desire  to  listen  to  their 
message,  for  it  came  to  them  "  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance."  They  recognised  iu 
it,  and  in  the  men  who  brought  it,  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and 
were  full,  not  only  of  joy,  but  of  zeal  for  the  difiusion  of  the  heaven- 
sent faith. 

It  has  spread  to  most  of  their  tribes,  and  in  hundreds  of  villages 
there  are  bands  of  converts  who  have  been  formed  into  churches,  each 
having  its  catechist  or  native  pastor,  its  place  of  worship,  and  it& 
school,  built  and  sustained  for  the  most  part  by  the  converts  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  latter  have  been  renuirkable  men,  who  braved 
death  for  the  truth's  sake,  or  lived  and  laboured  as  those  only  can 
who  receive  much  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  Such  was  Ko-thah-hyVi 
and  such  was  one  of  his  earliest  converts,  Sau  Quala.  The  latter 
name  *'  Hope,"  was  given  to  him  by  his  father,  who  hated  the  Buxmesei 
and  suffered  bitterly  at  their  hands.  **  Is  not  this  the  v«cy  thing  we 
have  been  waiting  for  ?  "  he  said,  when,  as  a  youth,  he  first  heard  th6 
Karen  Apostle  in  his  father's  house.  After  much  opposition  from  his 
father,  he  became  the  attendant  of  Mr.  Boardman  in  his  last  pathetic 
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journey  among  the  Karens,  and  finally  joined  Dr.  Mason  at  Tavoy. 
There,  and  at  Toonghoo,  where  he  went  after  fifteen  years'  toil,  his 
SQOoess  was  great.  Mason  narrates  how,  on  one  occasion,  they  had 
stood  together  on  a  lofty  hiU,  and  as  they  looked  around  lamented, — 
yet  not  without  words  of  hope  from  Quala, — that  heathen  darkness 
rested  on  all  they  saw.  Ten  years  afterwards  they  stood  on  the  same 
spot,  and  then  the  native  evangelist  could  indicate  village  after 
village  where  little  chapels  and  school-houses  existed,  with  a  Christian 
population  around  them,  and  said,  '*  God  will  do  greater  things  than 
these,  until  all  Burmah  worships  the  eternal  God  ! " 

At  Tounghoo  Sau  Quala's  success  was  very  remarkable.  After  an 
absence  of  three  years  and  a  half  in  America,  Dr.  Mason  found  ninety- 
six  chapels,  with  as  many  schools,  and  2,600  baptized  converts.  His 
intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  great  influence  were  equalled  by 
the  zeal  and  unselfishness  with  which  he  laboured.  When  Pegu 
became  an  English  possession  the  first  Commissioner,  Major  Phayre, 
wishing  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  assistants,  offered  a  situation  of 
honour  and  influence,  together  with  an  ample  salary,  to  Sau  Quala, 
but  it  did  not  tempt  him  from  his  beloved  work. 

The  increase  of  converts  during  the  pest  few  years  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  the  earliest  results  suggested  they  might  be,  but  they  have 
been  years  of  steady  growth  and -consolidation. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  now  eighty-eight  male 
and  female  missionaries  in  Burmah,  assisted  by  448  native  preachers, 
who  are  stationed  at  places  far  apart,  as  Bangoon,  Bassein,  Toung- 
hoo, Moulmain,  Tavoy,  Henthada,  Shwaygyeen,  Thongzrai,  Prome, 
Zugong,  and  Bhamd.  They  have  433  churches  under  their  care 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  21^594,  and  not  fewer  than 
80,000  adherents  besides,  who  take  rank  as  Christian  people  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  neighbours. 

Two  peculiarities  of  these  missions  are,  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  labourers  are  ladies,  and  at  most  of  the  stations  the  mis- 
sion consists  of  a  Burmese  and  Karen  department,  the  latter  usually 
being  the  larger  and  more  prosperous.  At  Moulmain,  for  instance, 
there  are  fourteen  female  to  five  male  missionaries ;  but  the  wives  of 
the  latter  are  included  in  the  former  number.  They  are  employed 
not  only  in  medical  and  school  work,,  but  also  in  pastoral  duties  :  for 
the  last  report   pays,    "At  Henthada    Mrs.  Thomas  is   alone,  in. 
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<harga  of  the  interaslsof  that  gimfc  miawMi,  wiUififi?f«BvcnckiiRto; 
Mn.  Gushing,  in  the  ^h^^i^ff*  of  her  WhAmmI  on  aeeannt  of  ilUMiklu 
has  borne  Uie  faeftvybordBn  of  the  nuaaon;  and  in  bolh  iir4T>ni*^ 
the  work  has  been  done  with  nra  diauuiion  and  enagj';  but  ths 
anangement  has  qimng  out  of  necooaityv  haring  aiiaen  oat  of  the 
want  of  male  hiboarafs,  and  is  pnnioanoBd  to  be  onfiair  to  the  otiiff 
flex ;  for  it  is  added,  ^  We  oo^^  oertain]j  to  have  men  enough  in 
Barmah  to  famish  at  leastamale  siqwrintoodeni  fd^ereiy  important 
fltation."  The  work  is  steadily  advancing:  ^  The  adiools  are  dnn; 
a  vast  amount  of  good.''  The  native  preadierB  are  being  carehdlT 
trained.  ''Many  of  them  are  men  of  education,  and  eome  of  them  are 
men  of  great  power  and  usefulness."  '^  Feeble  diuicheB  are  beaMniof 
compacted  into  vigoroas  and eflbctive missionary  bodieB.*  ''The  kss 
than  2,000  Karen  Ghristians  of  Henthada  foand  last  year  141 
lecroits,  and  oontribated  more  than  2,500  doDars,  though  only  a 
feeble  woman  has  had  the  oversight  of  them."  Their  liberalitj  and 
aeal  are  remarkable,  especially  if  the  poTorty  and  downtrodden  state 
of  the  tribes  from  which  the  converts  are  chiefly  drawn  be  ooo- 
^dered.  '' Most  of  the  churches  are  seUHrastaining."  '' The  percentage 
^contributed  to  the  Missionary  Union  is  greater  among  the  Karens 
than  the  Baptists  of  America."  This  is  proved  by  the  statament 
ihat  only  two  States  in  the  Union  contributed  more  last  year  than 
the  31,000  dollars  given  in  Burmah.  Thechurches  in  BasHmn,  in  the 
^elta  of  the  Irrawaddi,  numbering  seventy-three,  with  a  memboddp 
of  6,777,  are  first  in  seal,  as  they  are  in  numbers.  They  are  more 
than  self-supporting.  Each  church  supports  its  native  pastor.  There 
are  fifty  schools  associated  with  them,  and  an  important  oentnl 
school.  It  was  proposed  in  1869  that  they  should  raise  6,000  mpees 
in  three  years  to  build  dormitories  for  their  own  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter ;  and  they  raised  8,000.  Another  proposal 
was,  in  1874,  that  they  should  raise  20,000  rupees  for  a  boys'  school; 
and  within  the  allotted  time  they  expended  47,000  rupees,  of  which 
^5,000  in  cash  was  contributed  by  the  Sgau  Karens  of  Baseein  al<»e. 
They  are  now  striving  to  raise  an  endowment  of  50,000  rupees,  and 
with  every  prospect  that  they  will  succeed,  since  31,000  has  already 
been  paid  in.  They  support  twelve  evangeliste  in  their  own  district, 
and  do  much  to  sustain  the  five  who  are  now  labouring  among  the 
Kachins  and  Shans  around  Bhamd,  in  Upper  Burmah,  500  miles 
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north  of  the  British  frontier.  Besides  these,  there  are  native  evan- 
gelists near  Tounghoo  and  in  Karennee,  or  the  Bed-£aren  country, 
about  seven  days'  march  east  from  Tounghoo,  under  the  support  of 
the  Burman  Baptist  Convention. 

Two  other  Societies  labour  in  Burmah.  In  1857  the  Sodety  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  established  a  mission  at  Moulmain, 
and  shortly  after  one  also  at  Eangoon,  *^  which  have  since  developed 
into  a  widely  spread  group  of  mission  schools  and  stations.'*  The 
largest  and  most  popular  school  in  Burmah — St.  John's  College — is 
in  the  latter  city.  It  contains  500  scholars,  under  the  zealous  manage- 
ment of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Marks,  D.D.  He  is  not  the  only  labourer  of 
the  Society*  At  Tounghoo,  two  missionaries  with  five  native  helpers 
work  among  the  Karens.  The  missionary  at  Mandalay  has  wisely 
withdrawn  to  Moulmain.  But  of  the  amount  of  success  attending 
these  and  some  smaller  efforts  the  Beport  of  the  Society  does  not 
enable  us  to  judge.     Eangoon  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

The  American  Episcopal  Methodists  have  recently  made  some 
attempts  to  lay  hold  of  the  English-speaking  population  of  mixed 
descent  found  in  such  cities  as  Bangoon  and  Moulmain.  Their 
missions  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  British  Burmah ;  and 
as  the  progress  they  have  made  is  great,  so  their  prospeclB  are 
bright.  The  last  tidings  from  them  are  full  of  hope.  "  Light,"  it  is 
said,  ^'  is  increasing  among  the  masses.  There  is  an  extensive  and 
ever-growing  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  better  understood,  more  highly  esteemed,  and  the  cause 
of  Christianity  is  everywhere  gaining  ground.  Buddhism  is  waning. 
Its  altars  and  shrines  are  more  and  more  neglected.  The  whole 
system  is  honeycombed,  and  falling  to  pieces."     So  may  it  be  I 

Edward  Stobrow. 


Therb  are  two  things  which  speak  as  with  a  voice  from  heaven, 
that  He  who  fills  that  throne  must  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  that 
which  He  befriends  must  finally  prosper  and  prevail. — Cotton, 

If  in  a  dark  business  we  perceive  God  to  guide  us  by  the  lantern 
of  His  providence,  it  is  good  to  follow  the  light  close,  lest  we  lose  it 
by  lagging  behind. — FuU^r, 
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THIRD  PAPEB. 

The  alterations  which  the  Bevifiers  were  compelled  to  mab^  in 
deference  to  the  undoubted  conclusions  of  recent  criticisni  of  the 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  formed  the  theme  of  my  last  paper.  I 
now  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  alterations  in  form 
and  sense  which  are  due  to  the  united  judgment  of  this  oompany  of 
eminent  scholars. 

Every  reader  as  he  carefully  peruses  the  New  Version  will  be 
anreeted  in  almost  every  verse  by  some  dumge  more  or  less  considsi^ 
able,  which  may  perhaps  fail  to  convey  to  his  mind  any  novel  idea,  or 
material  change  of  meaning.  On  remembrance  of,  or  recurxenoe  to, 
the  Greek,  he  wil^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  compelled  to 
allow  that  the  new  phrase  or  turn  of  expression  is  more  literallj 
accurate,  whether  the  thought  has  become  to  him  richer  or  not. 

Take,  6.^.,  Matt.  ii.  8,  where  the  transposition  of  the  word  ^  ako,* 
"  that  I  also  may  come  and  worship  Him,'*  gives  a  meaning  and 
piquancy  to  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  not  without  value.  The  change 
from  *'when  they  had  opened  their  treasures"  to  "opening  their 
treasures,"  due  to  a  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  participial  aorist, 
is  justified,  whether  it  is  worth  making  or  not.  The  use  of  the  prd- 
terite  for  the  Greek  aorist,  "  out  of  £^gypt  did  I  call  my  son,"  is  a 
distinct  improvement  in  sense.  "  Cleanse  His  threshing-floor  "  (Matt, 
iii.  12)  is  more  accurate  and  less  ambiguous  than  "purge  His  floor." 
The  substitution  of  "its"  for  "his"  and  "her,"  in  several  plaoBfr 
where  the  old  form  of  the  pronoun  creates  an  ambiguity,  is  a  cfaanga 
which  is  a  manifest  approach  to  the  present  inflections  of  our  English 
tongue.  Matt.  v.  13 ;  1  C!or.  xv.  38 ;  Matt.  xii.  33 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  5 ; 
Bev.  xxii.  2. 

Wherever  the  book  is  opened,  these  minute  variations  occur--«.^.^ 
Mark  ix.  9.  "  Save  when,"  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
phrase  which  is  abbreviated  by  the  old  translators  into  ''till.'^ 
Again,  in  Mark  ix.  39,  we  now  read,  "For  ihere  is  no  man  which 
shall  do  a  mighiy  work  in  My  name,  and  be  able  quddUf  to  qteak 
evil  of  Me."  This  conveys  a  thought  of  our  Lord  not  expressed  in 
the  previous  versions.    So  with  the  "  great  millstone "  of  ver.  43^ 
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Notice  the  translation  of  Acts  iz.  25,  ''  They  let  him  down  through 
the  wall,  lowering  him  in  a  basket."  This  reveals  closer  conformity 
to  the  Greek,  and  conveys  a  fresh  fact,  which  is  explained  still  more 
clearly  in  2  C!or.  xi.  33.  The  justifiable  alteration  of  the  word  *'  that" 
into  "  because,"  in  Bomans  x.  9,  prevents  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  entire  "word  of  faith,"  which  the  Apostles 
preached.  The  mere  change  from  the  preterite  to  the  perfect  (Phil. 
iii«  7)  shows  a  state  of  mind  which  Paul  cherished,  and  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  alteration  in  his  sentiments.  So  when  "  guileless  " 
takes  the  place  of  "  harmless  "  in  Heb.  vii.  26,  we  see  that  a  false  and 
almost  ludicrous  idea  has  been  righteously  expunged.  The  substitu- 
tion of  '^  without  blemish,"  in  GoL  i.  22,  is  another  gain,  both  in 
accuracy  and  sense,  and  avoids  a  tautology.  Instances  of  this  kind 
of  change  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  and  when  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  them  the  roll  and  run  of  these  new  sentences  will  be  r^arded 
as  inestimable  gain. 

Another  more  conspicuous  and  extremely  valuable  alteration,  is  the 
substitution  of  a  uniform  spelling  for  the  Greek  transliteration  of  the 
Old  Testament  proper  names.  Esaias,  Elias,  Eliseus,  Jeremy,  Osee, 
Josaphat,  Abia,  Ozias,  Ezekias,  Josias,  Nephthalim,  Emmor,  Cis,  etc., 
have  disappeared  from  our  New  Testament,  and  been  replaced  by  the 
well-known  Anglicized  form  of  the  Hebrew  names,  which,  we  presume, 
will  be  retained  in  the  Kevised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Uniformity  is  now  also  preserved  in  presenting  the  name  of  Timothy. 
In  a  few  celebrated  passages  obscurity  was  thrown  over  the  sense 
for  English  readers,  by  the  identity  of  the  names  of  **  Joshua  "  and 
**  Jesus,"  in  the  Greek.  These  verses  are  now  cleared  of  all  am- 
biguity. See  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Hebrews  iv.  8.  When  on  the  subject 
of  proper  names,  it  seems  stiunge  to  us  that  the  Bevisers  have  put 
into  the  margin,  rather  than  into  the  text,  Zeus  and  Hermes  and 
Abtbmis,  leaving  in  the  latter  Jupiter  and  Mercury  and  Diana,  in 
Acts  xiv.  12  and  Acts  xix.  It  is  very  wise  to  have  written  Phoenicia, 
instead  of  Phoenice  in  Acts  xv.  3,  for  more  reasons  than  mere- 
uniformity. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  beauty  of 
form  on  the  altar  of  uniformity.  I  do  not  regard  the  much-can- 
vassed translation,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  of  agapi  by  "  love,"  rather  than  by 
**  charity,"  as  such  a  sacrifice.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  the  change* 
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Doabtiess  tbef«  are  many  sentences  in  that  very  chapter  whidi  have 
lost  some  charm  of  form  by  the  disappearance  of  the  nameroiis  ap- 
proximate synonyms,  which  our  earlier  translators  indulged  in,  vers. 
8,  9,  and  10.  Compare,  also,  chapter  xii  4,  5, 6,  with  Anthorized  Ver- 
sion. Similar  nnif ormity  of  rendering  is  often  discoverable  dsewbere. 
With  this  principle  clearly  dominant,  we  do  not  see  why  at  times 
they  have  arbitrarily  deviated  from  it^  Thus  9emno8  is  translated 
'^honomttble"  (with  ^reverend"  in  the  margin)  PhiL  iv.  8,  and 
by  ^  grave,"  (1  Tim«  iii.  11.)  Again,  dtda$kalia  is  generally  trans- 
lated '' doctrine,'*  bat  for  some  reason  '* teaching"  is  introdnoed  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  13  and  v.  17 ;  2  Tim.  iii  10  and  16. 

Again,  in  twenty-two  places  mxmdcdizo  is  translated  difieiently  from 
its  rendering  in  the  Authorised  Version,  by  "cause  to  stumble";  hot 
in  five  places  the  Bevisers  have  left  the  word  *'oflfend,"  witiKrat 
any  obvious  reason.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  1  Peter  ii.  8,  they  have 
translated  another  word,  protcomma^  by  "stumble  "  or  "  stumbling,'' 
and  left  either  in  text  or  margin  "  ofi^nce "  as  the  translatian  of 
soandaUzo  or  $eandalon.  Similarly  the  Authorized  Yersion  bas 
transhkted  the  pregnant  word  kaitargeo—to  "abolish,  "destroy," 
"  annul" — ^by  seventeen  English  equivalents ;  the  Bevisers  have  posi- 
tively given  no  fewer  than  fifteen  different  renderings,  and  among 
these,  two  which  had  not  been  adopted  before. 

Often  some  noble  sentence  is  disturbed  by  the  alteration  of  a  word, 
as  in  Hebrews  xi.  37,  where  "went  about "  is  substituted  for  "wan- 
dered." The  reason  is  revealed,  if  not  justified,  by  the  next  vem, 
where  another  Greek  word  is  translated  "  wandering." 

A  distinct  advantage  has  been  secured  by  the  more  uniform  trans- 
lation of  the  word  dunamis  by  "  power,"  giving  to  the  parallel  word, 
exouna,  the  meaning  of  "  authority  "  or  "  right " ;  see  John  i.  12, 
Matt  xxviii.  18,  and  John  xviL  2.  And  an  additional  idea  is 
conveyed  by  the  plural  dunameU,  which  instead  of  being  translatod 
"mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in  Him"  (Mark  vi.  U\  now 
reads  "these  powers  work  in  Him,"  which  is  at  once  moie  aoeunte 
and  more  significant. 

In  many  other  places  the  more  just  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
angle  words  tlirows  new  force  into  the  narrative;  e.g.,  Mark  vL  49; 
"  apparition "  takes  the  place  of  "qririt,"  to  our  manifest  advantage. 
In  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  the  use  of  the  well-known  Boman  title,  "pro- 
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consul  **  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  ambiguous  "  deputy "  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  The  slight  alteration  of  tense  and  word  in  Acts 
xvi.  26,  26,  throws  a  graphic  touch  of  extreme  beauty  into  a  narrative 
of  high  interest,  which  now  reads,  ''  About  midnight  Paul  and  Silas 
were  praying  and  singing  hymns  unto  Ood,  and  the  prisoners  were  lUten- 
ing  to  thenL"  The  note  of  Luke's  historic  accuracy,  involved  in  the 
title  given  to  the  dty  of  Ephesus,  as  ''  the  temple-keeper,"  was,  until 
now,  lost  upon  those  who  only  heard  the  "town-<;lerk"  speak  of  it  as 
"the  worshipper"  of  Diana. 

The  translation  of  episcoporM,  by  "  bishops,"  instead  of  '*  overseers," 
in  Acts  zx.  28,  is  important,  because  it  makes  perfectly  clear  what  is 
now  universally  admitted,  that  in  Paul's  day  there  were  naany  bishope  in 
the  one  Church  of  Ephesus,  and  as  individuals  they  are  identical  with 
the  eJdere  or  presbyters  of  verse  17.  In  Bomans  ziL  8,  the  introduction 
of  the  old  marginal  rendering  into  the  text,  *'  liberally  "  for  "  with 
simplieLty,"  or  singleness  of  aim,  may  seem  at  first  sight  more  congruous 
with  the  injunction  about  "  giving,"  but  contains  a  smaller  thought, 
and  is,  we  think,  less  accurate.  The  explanation  of  the  change  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  word  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  2  and  ix.  11,  where  liberality  seems  almost  naces- 
^tated.  The  use  of  the  word  ''  tutor "  for  "  schoolmaster "  in  Gal. 
iii  24,  25,  is  important,  for  it  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  Greek 
custom  to  which,  among  other  Greek  writers,  Plato  refers  in  the 
"  Lysis,"  and  conveys  a  more  intelligible  sense. 

Hundreds  of  similar  changas  of  English  words  might  be  cited, 
some  of  which  are  admirable,  but  at  times  we  feel  grieved  with  the 
change.  Thus  2  Tim.  i.  10,  where  *' incorruption "  is  put  in  the 
place  of  '*  immortality,"  spoils  a  line  which  glitters  like  a  star  in  our 
old  version,  although  we  must  admit  that  the  word  is  so  translated  in 
that  version  several  times  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  illustrations  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  momentous  change,  due  to  a  new  view  taken  of  a  whole 
passage  or  clause.  This  class  of  revision  produces  for  us,  what  amounts 
to  new  Scripture,  and  may  seem  to  many  minds  another  revelation 
from  heaven,  sometimes  modifying  our  theology,  or  depriving  us  of 
some  proof-text.  One  of  the  most  startling  of  these  changes  is  in  the 
Great  intercessory  Prayer,  in  John  xvii.  Strangely,  it  deprives  the 
high  Calvinist  of  some  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  counts  that  he  is 
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himself  an  eternal  iiroveraible  gift  of  the  Father  to  the  Bon,  hat  it 
also  ftiees  him  from  one  of  the  most  poziling  texts  which  a  stoat 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  final  perse veranoe  ever  had  to  enooonter; 
moreover,  it  links  the  teaching  of  the  best  text  of  Philippiaiis  iL  9, 
with  that  of  St.  John«  In  that  famous  passage  God  is  said  to  have 
given  (to  Jesos)  ''  the  naxe  that  is  above  every  name^"  i.e,  His  own 
eternal,  incommunicable  Name.  Surely  Paul's  language  la  an  echo 
of  the  true  form  of  the  Great  Prayer,  as  we  now  read  it  in  amended 
text  and  translation :  for  John  xvii.  11,12,  now  stands,  **  Holy  Father, 
keep  them  in  Thy  name  which  Thou  hoH  given  me,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are.  While  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them  in  Thy 
name  which  Thau  haei  given  me,  and  I  guarded  them,  and  not  ooe  of 
them  perished  but  the  son  of  perdition." 

Agrippa's  speech  to  Paul,  Acts  xxvL  28,  is  a  good  illustratioii 
of  fundamental  alteration.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Eeviaen 
have  made  a  perfectly  happy  or  rigidly  accurate  rendering  of  the  ea 
oligo  me  peitheie^  but,  nevertheless,  the  words  "  with  but  little  peisas- 
sion  thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian,''  though  a  paraphroM 
rather  than  a  version  of  the  original  yet  conveys  its  true  sense. 

Another  text  is  so  much  altered  that  some  would  doubt  its  identity 
(2  Tim.  ii.  25,  26).  The  double  and  contrasted  pronouns  compel 
commentators  to  come  to  some  such  conclusion.  Instead  of  the 
devil's  WILL  being  an  admitted  element  in  the  government  of  the 
universe,  now  we  read,  ''God  may  give  them  repentance  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  having  been  taken  captive  by  the  LonTe  mrvant 
unto  the  will  of  God  " — i^.,  the  "  him  "  refers  back  to  ver.  24. 

Though  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  let  chapter  xi.  13-16  be  compared 
with  the  Eevised  Version,  and  the  fresh  light  upon  the  passa^ 
becomes  very  obvious.  Chapter  xiii.  7  thrills  with  a  new  beaaty— 
*'  considering  the  issue  of  their  life,  imitate  their  faith." 

Here  I  close  for  the  present,  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  con- 
viction that  in  ten  years  most  English  people  will  hesitate  to  use  the 
unrevised  version.  H.  B.  &• 
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Spread  was  the  nuiBery  supper. 

For  now  the  sun  sank  low, 
And  the  cheery  light  of  the  fire 

Shed  round  a  pleasant  glow ; 
The  **  little  love,''  with  a  merry  smile, 

Was  lifted  to  her  chair, 
And  the  slanting  sunheams  tinged  with  gold 

Her  soft  and  silken  hair. 

She  watched  her  little  brother 

So  gravely  bend  his  head, 
As  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands 

The  "  blessing  "  first  was  said ; 
Then  suddenly  her  plate  untouched 

Was  gently  put  aside, 
To  copy  all  his  reverence 

The  tiny  woman  tried. 

**  Did  what  she  could  " — ^there  came  from  her 

Nor  prayer  nor  praise  by  word, 
Yet  surely  her  thanksgiving  mute 

Was  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 
I  think  her  angel,  *'  who  beholds 

In  heaven  the  Father's  face," 
Would  gently  bend  and  smiling  look 

On  that  sweet  act  of  grace. 

« 

*'  But  imitation  "  ? — not  the  less 
Dear  to  the  Saviour's  heart ; 
Prayer  must  the  babes  and  sucklings  learn ; 

In  praise  must  bear  their  part. 
Such  worship  from  a  little  child 

Is  surely  not  forgot 
By  Him  who  called  them  when  on  earth 

And  said — "  Forbid  them  not." 

*  Nurse  said,  *<  It  was  so  pretty  to  see  her.    She  watched  Master  Frank,  and 
then  pat  away  her  platei  folded  her  little  hands,  and  shut  her  eyes  as  he  did.** 
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Christ  directs  His  followers  not  to  Bis  baptism^  nor  to  the  Supper 
which  He  had  instituted,  but  to  Himself.    These  ordinances,  indeed, 
have  their  uses,  but,  so  far  from  being  intrinsically  efficacious  for 
the  purifying  or  pacifying  of  the  oonsdenoe,  they  derive  all  their 
value  and  significance  from  the  fact  that  they  both  point  to  Christ 
If  we  tany  at  them,  we  shall  never  get  to  BOim,  and  it  is  only  in  Blm 
we  can  have  peace.     True,  as  they  have  been  abused  by  the  perver- 
sions of  a  pretentious  priesthood,  they  have  frequently  served  the 
purpose  of  opiates,  and  lulled  the  conscience  for  a  time;  but  it  is  only 
for  a  time.     They  have  nothing  in  them  to  change  the  heart,  or  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  guilt.     Only  Christ  can  do  these  things,  by  His 
Spirit  and  His  blood.    He  who  is  trusting  in  the  sacraments  is  rdy- 
ing  either  on  his  own  observance  of  them,  or  on  the  statements  which 
a  mere  fellow-man  makes  regarding  them.     In  the  one  case  he  is 
confiding  in  his  own  works,  and  we  know  that  these  are  no  better 
than  a  broken  reed ;  in  the  other  he  is  resting  on  a  mere  homan 
assurance,  and  that  will  not  long  satisfy  his  heart.    A  clergyman  may 
come  to  me  upon  my  death-bed,  and  give  me  bread  and  wine,  and  tell 
me  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but  that  is  only  his  word.    I  want 
to  know  what  God  says ;  for  it  is  against  Him  I  have  sinned,  it 
is  the  penalty  of  His  law  I  have  to  fear,  and  only  on  His  word  can 
I  rely.     A   priest  may  come  to  me  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
anoint  me  with  oil,  and  tell  me  all  is  well ;  but  that  is  only  hu 
opinion.    I  want  to  hear  the  word  of  God.    What  does  a  fellov- 
man  know  about  it  more  than  I  do  ?    I  want  to  know  what  God 
declares ;  and  it  is  because  Jesus  speaks  to  me  vdth  the  voice  of  God 
that  I  can  find  rest  in  Him,  and  I  have  abiding  peace  upon  Hl« 
bosom.    He  says,  not  Come  to  My  Church,  not  Come  to  My  baptism, 
not  Come  to  My  table,  but  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    The  Supper  is  but  a 
picture  and  memorial  of  Himself ;  and  we  may  as  well  attempt  to 
cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite  by  looking  on  a  painted  banquet^  a^ 
think  to  satisfy  the  soul  with  the  mere  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood.     Of  Himself,  not  of  His  Supper,  has  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Bread 
of  life."  Db.  W.  M.  Tatlob. 
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If  Opportunism  means  the  power  of  taking  full  advantage  of  oppor- 
tanitj,  certainly  the  prince  of  Opportunist  statesmen  is  M.  Gambetta. 
He  has  suffered  recently  two  serious  reverses^  which  would  haye  been 
sorely  damaging  to  a  less  able  man  than  the  great  Bepublican  leader, 
but  which,  by  his  admirable  tact  and  courage,  he  is  converting  into  a 
notable  victory.   In  France  especially  *'  nothing  succeeds  like  success ;" 
and  V(B  victiaf  is  a  cry  which  wails  over  every  field  of  conflict  in  which 
Frenchmen  strive  for  victory.     The  bare  passage  of  the  Bill  for  the 
SenUin  de  Lisle  through  the  Chamber  audits  rejection  by  the  Senate, 
followed  by  his  narrow  majority  in  the  First  Circonscription  of  Belle- 
ville, and  his  failure  in  the  Second,  were  severe  blows  to  M.  Gambetta's 
ambition,  and  have  cost  him,  doubtless,  much  mortification,  which  he 
is  wise  enough  to  conceaL     But  he  is  turning  the  chedc  which  he  has 
experienced  into  an  opportunity  of  enlaiging  and  consolidating  his 
political  influence  with  the  class  of  Moderate  Bepublicans,  who  form, 
as  the  elections  amply  established,  the  great  majority  of  the  people ; 
and  by  the  admirable  moderation,  good  sense  and  good  humour  of  his 
various  public  addresses,  he  is  laying  a  sound  foundation  for  temperate 
and  truly  progressive  legislation,  whenever,  as  must  soon  happen,  he 
finds  the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands. 

The  French  are  fond  of  inventing  fine  names  for  very  simple 
qualities  and  very  ordinary  modes  of  action.  Opportunism  is  a  high- 
soimding  word,  and  may  be  supposed  to  cover  some  very  recondite 
meanings.  But  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter.  We  Englishmen  have 
been  Opportunists,  without  knowing  it,  in  all  ages  of  our  history.  The 
recent  settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  Land  Bill  was  a  strong  instance  of  Opportunism ; 
it  was  a  contentment  with  a  somewhat  imperf eot^  but  still  very  useful 
and  workable  measure,  in  place  of  one  of  ideal  perfection  from  the 
Liberal  point  of  view,  which  would  have  forced  a  great  party  into  a 
position  of  bitter  antagonism,  and  have  been  the  focus  of  endless  and 
furious  political  strife.  We  English  have  given  up  aiming  at  ideal 
completeness  in  our  legishttion.  We  have  no  comfort  in  wonderful 
and  admirable  legpuslative  schemes  which  will  work  salvation  for  the 
country  if  everybody  will  but  do  rij^t.    We  take  it  for  granted  that 
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a  good  many  people  will  do  more  or  less  wrong,  and  we  are  most  eon- 
tent  with  meaaares  and  institations  which  will  work  tokrahly  veil 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  attaching  to  human  afiirs.  The 
French,  with  their  bright  and  eager  intellect  and  sanguine  temper,  are 
always  tempted  to  aim  at  too  sudden  and  complete  reformatioDs;  tbe 
doctrinaire  principle  in  politics  has  a  great  fascination  for  them ;  Uiey 
like  to  square  everything  in  their  political  system  by  logical  rule  and 
measure ;  and  they  can  turn  out,  at  a  moment's  notice,  constitutions 
which  it  would  need  something  like  angelic  temper  and  intelligenoe  to 
work  with  any  measure  of  success.  We  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  our  dull  way,  live  pretty  well  from  hand  to  mouth  in  our  political 
activity.  If  we  can  get  a  measure  passed  which  promises  to  work 
well  for  a  time  and  to  meet  a  need  which  has  arisen,  we  arethankfol, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  mend  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  flaws  reveal  themselves  or  as  new  conditions  need  new  adap- 
tations. We  never  care  to  push  to  their  extreme  issues  the  principles 
of  our  political  parties.  A  certain  measiue  of  compromise  charac- 
terises all  our  legislation ;  but  then,  while  we  do  not  get  on  very  fast, 
we  make  each  step  of  progress  sure.  The  beaten  party  has  always  had 
an  influence  on  the  measiire  which  the  victorious  party  has  carried, 
and  so  it  gets  quietly  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  becomes  the  unques- 
tioned law  of  the  State. 

This  tendency  of  English  politics,  which  is  the  secret  of  our  stalnlitj, 
is  very  much  like  what  they  call  Opportunism  in  France ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  the  Ultra-Republicans  so  entirely  hate.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hevolution  are  their  sacred  law ;  they  r^ard  them  with 
a  religious  devotion,  and  they  are  sure  that  if  they  were  but  established 
in  tlieir  pure  and  simple  majesty  in  the  country,  all  would  begin  at 
once  to  go  well.  From  this  party  M.  Grambetta  has  decisively  separated 
himself,  and  he  has  ventured  to  speak  of  its  theories  and  nostroms 
with  a  touch  of  contempt.  And  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
France  and  to  Europe  is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  are 
of  the  same  mind  with  M.  Gambetta,  and  are  quite  content  to  be 
Opportunist  with  him,  if  it  means  peace  abroad  and  at  home,  tbe 
mitigation  'of  the  hatred  of  parties,  sound  education  and  good  trade. 
M.  Gambetta  has  felt  the  pulse  of  France,  and  he  speaks  with  qm'te 
refreshing  good  sense  of  the  impoi-tance  of  proceeding  slowly,  and 
leaving  something  for  tk^  twentieth  century  to  accomplish.    He 
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shows  his  oonsummate  tact  in  announcing  that  the  SenUmde  LitU  is 
shelved  for  four  years,  at  any  rate ;  and  as  it  is  his  cue  to  flatter  the 
Assembly,  he  professes  that  the  electors  have  given  him  on  the  old 
plan  all  that  the  ScrtUin  de  Liate  would  have  aocomplished ;  and  he 
thereby  justifies  the  Senate  in  having  rejected  the  Bill,  and  throws 
into  the  background  the  question  of  revision  as  a  matter  for  which  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  special  need.  In  fact,  M.  Qambetta 
is  studiously  modest  and  practical ;  and  every  word  which  he  speaks 
tends  to  reassure  the  timid  and  to  rebuke  the  extravagant  advocates 
of  reform. 

The  triumph  of  the  Moderate  Eepublic  in  the  new  Chamber  is  con- 
spicuous and  complete.     The  numbers  voting  at  the  successive  elections 
are  significant,  and  they  show  that  France  is  more  and  more  content 
with  her  form  of  government  year  by  year.     The  number  of  electors 
in  Erance  is,  in  round  numbers,  10,000,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
37,000,000.     Of  these  a  little  more  than  7,000,000  recorded  their 
votes,  and  there  were  close  upon  3,000,000  abstentions.     In  1877  the 
abstentions  only  amounted  to  1,861,126.     But  then  almost  every  seat 
was  contested  and  the  country  was  in  fierce  excitement.     In  1876, 
when  things  were  in  a  more  tranquil  state,  the  abstentions  aiii:)unte  I 
to  2,345,000,  which  approaches  the  number  of  the  present  year,     lu 
1876, 4,000,000  votes  were  recorded  for  the  Republic,  against  3,200,000 
for  the  parties  of  reaction.     In  1877  the  Eepublic  had  4,367,000 
against  3,577,000  for  the  reaction  ;  while  this  year  the  reaction  has 
only  been  able  to  record  1,789,767  votes  against  5,128,442  for  the 
Hepublic.      In  the  old   Chamber  the   Bepublicans    returned  387 
members,   against  81  Bonapartists  and  61  Boyalists.     In  the  new 
Chamber  the  Boyalists  just  hold  their  own,  while  the  Bonapartists 
iU'e  reduced    to    47,    and  the    Bepublicans  count    457   votes,    of 
which  the  Extreme  Left  can  command  no  more  than  46.     Thus 
the  election,  though  it  excited  comparatively  little  noisy  interest,  and 
was  conducted  throughout  with  an  order  and  dignity  which  put  us,  in 
this  home  of  constitutional  freedom,  to  shame,  issued  in  a  decisive, 
indeed  an  overwhelming,  verdict  in  favour  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  given  France  the  quietest  and  the  most  prosperous  ten 
years  that  she  has  ever  known.     And  the  result,  there  can  be  no 
question,  was  mainly  due  to  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
that  the  Bepublic  meant  peace  and  industrial  progress,  and  that  the 
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ocmdoot  of  affiors  might  be  safely  left  in  the  firm  and  tacpvmaA 
hands  of  M.  Gambetta. 

Thus  all  looks  very  prosperous^  promising^  and  progreadTO.    And 
yet  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  somewhat  sad  and  amdous  feeling 
that  the  real  question  on  which  the  welfare  of  France  and  the 
stability  of  the  Bepublic  depends  has  been  studiously  kept  oat  of 
sight.    M.  Gambetta  has  been  manifestly  most  anxious  to  aydd  any- 
thing like  a  challenge  to  the  Ohurch.    The  extreme  party  has  pat 
forward  the  separation  of  Ohurch  and  State  as  a  leading  featoie  in 
its  programme.    But  M.  Gambettay  whose  convictions  on  this  point 
are  entirely  those  of  the  Badicalsy  has  not  uttered  a  word.    He  is 
prepared  to  assail  the  Ohurch  on  the  side  of  education,  and  on  tliat 
pointy  no  doubt,  the  first  battle  of  the  campaign  will  be  fought    But 
he  has  said  nothing  directly  to  frighten  the  priests,  or  to  wound  tiie 
irasceptibilities  of  the  Oatholic  laity.    And  yet  no  man  knows  better 
^ihan  he  that  there  can  be  no  peace  between  the  Bepublic  and  tiie 
Ohurch.    It  is  not  that  the  Ohurch  is  likely  to  set  herself  dedsiTdy 
"^against  the  Republic  as  a  form  of  Government  Under  the  enhghtened 
:Yule  of  Leo,  the  insane  policy  of  Pio  Nono  is  beii^  quietly  thoogii 
-cautiously  superseded ;  and  the  Papacy  seeing  that  it  may  as  easily 
resist  the  advance  of  Republican  principles  as  resist  the  tide,  is  ready 
to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  any  existing  Government,  no  matter 
how  repugnant  its  principles  may  be  to  the  Holy  See.    But  it  is  tbe 
'Republican  spirit  and  the  Papal  which  cannot  exist  together;  the 
•one  or  the  other  must  perish,  or  they  must  live  in  different  spheres. 
Zt  is  the  deep  misfortune  of  Republican  France^  or  rather  it  is  die 
l^emesis  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  and  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIY^ 
that  there  is  no  representative  of  religion  before  tiie  country,  but  tiiat 
Ohurch  which,  in  the  name  of  religion,  has  been  the  author  to  Aanoe 
of  unutterable  woes.    Gambetta  and  the  Moderate  Republicans  may 
fttty  respectful  words  about  the  Ohurch,  because  so  much  of  the  idigioiis 
fe^Uing  and  the  religious  life  of  the  community  gathers  round  it,  having 
nothing  else  on  a  laige  scale  around  which  it  can  gather.  But  they  know 
while  they  speak  that  the  Ohurch  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  coontryi 
and  that  before  France  can  commence  its  high  course  of  pditioil 
development,  somehow  it  must  be  emancipated  from  the  Bosnan 
yoke.    There  is  an  entire  want  of  honesty  in  the  present  relatioiis 
between  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  Church,  whose  influenoetkcy 
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detest,  and  deny  to  be,  in  any  senae,  religious;  and  while  this  mere 
truce  is  maintained,  for  it  is  and  can  be  nothing  higher,  France  is 
always  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

How  can  the  Republic  live  side  by  side  with  that  system  of  mental 
and  moralj  bondage  which  calls  itself  Christianity  ?    Throughout  the 
roalm  of  the  Latin  Church,  England,  Scotland,  and  G^ermany  have 
found  such  concert  impossible,  and  M.  Gambetta  knows  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  as  impossible  in  France.     The  mildest  application  of 
sound  educational  principles  will  raise  the  Church  in  arms,  and  the 
cry  "Eeligion  is  in  danger  "will  be  the  most  formidable  difficulty  with 
which  the  Eepublic  can  have  to  deal.     Whether  M.  Gambetta,  when 
the  power  is  in  his  hands,  will  address  himself  to  the  settlement  of 
the  question  remains  to  be  seen ;  all  that  we  know  at  present  is  that 
he  has  carefully  excluded  it  from  his  programme ;  and  he  has  given 
the  impression,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  give  the  impression,  that 
great  organic  changes  just  now  are  not  desirable,  and  that  rest  is 
the  supreme  need  of  France.     But  how  can  there  be  rest  with  this 
wretched  spiritual  tyranny  preying  on  her  very  vitals,  destroying  at 
once  all  manly  faith  and  all  Christian  hope,  and  substituting,  for 
those  who  retain  any  faith  in  the  Church,  a  dull  and  debasing  super- 
stition in  their  stead  ?    The  Republic  is  in  a  hopelessly  false  position 
while  it  yields  to  such  a  system  its  outward  tribute  of  honour  and 
its  material  support;   and  till  the  Church  is  cast  upon  its  own 
resources,  and  the  State  is  free  from  all  complicity  with  its  supersti- 
tions and  bigotries,  France  '^has  not  seen  the  beginning  of  peaoe.'^ 
Will  M.  Gambetta  have  the  courage  and  firmness  to  slay  the  hydra 
which  for  ages  has  been  the  torment  and  curse  of  the  country,  and 
set  both  religion  and  the  State  on  the  basis  of  perfect  independence  > 
or  will  he  maintain  the  hollow  truce  which  it  suits  him  to  establish,, 
until  the  people  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  once  more  dissolve  the- 
unhallowed  connection  in  a  summaiy,  and  it  may  be,  terrible  way  ? 

J.  Baldwin  Bbowk. 


Evert  day  is  all  noon,  every  month  is  harvest,  every  year  is  a 
jubUee^  evexy  age  is  full  of  manhood,  and  all  this  is  our  eternity. — 
BaoOer. 
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I^iterarj  Itotices. 

TU  Church  Sy$i&mi  of  England  in  the  NimUtnih  Century.  Tbe 
Sixth  CongregBtioiial  Union  Lectore.  By  J.  GmsKEBS  Bocotts, 
B.  A.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Rogers  has  prepared  himaelf  by  long  oonrBes  of  duconcNi  sod 
the  detailed  treatment  of  the  eodeoastacal  oontroversies  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  this  sage  and  jadidal  estimate  of  the  iasnes 
that  have  been  involved  in  them.     The  brilliant  advocate  has  moontod 
to  the  bench,   and    shows  very  fine  apprehensioii   of,  and  eTcn 
sympathy  with,  the  motives  and  good  work  of  those  against  wfaoee 
eoclesia^tical  position  and  privil^jes  he  has  waged  oontinuous  war. 
l^^ot  the  late  Bean  of  Westminster  nor  any  Oxford  Don  whateoerer 
has  cherished  an  appredation  of  the  picturesque,  noble,  and  attndive 
elements  of  the  Church  of  England  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Rogers. 
He  knows  all  about  it,  and  estimates  the  privileges,  oomforte,  and 
associations  of  which  conscience  has  deprived  him,  quite  as  aocontely 
as  those  superfine  renegades  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  who  reveal 
their  quintessential  vulgarity  by  snubbing  on  every  occasion  tbe 
provincial  home  and  friends  from  which  they  vainly  fancy  they  liave 
emerged.     The  ugly  pupa  hangs  to  the  tail  of  many  a  gorgeous  fly, 
who  flitters  about  in  seeming  unoonsdousness  of  any  such  ignoble 
origin.     These  thirteen  lectures  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  topic,  tiat 
it  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
tbe  volume.     Though  its  title  is  suggestive  of  all  the  great  "Churdi 
Systems  "  at  work  in  England,  the  author  has  not  brought  into  review  the 
exact  position  or  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  En^ani 
This  is,  we  think,  a  mistake ;  for  though  frequent  references  are  made 
to  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  an  extreme  admiration, 
almost  adulation,  is  lavished  on  John  Henry  Newman,  whose  name  is 
never  mentioned  without  some  glowing  concession  to  his  genius,  or 
his  honesty,  or  his  style,  or  lus  matchless  abilities,  yet  no  direct 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  Vaticanism  and  Ultramontanitoof  &iglu^^t 
nor  the  extent  of  its  ramifications  and  missionary  operations.    Some 
statistics  would  be  very  instructive.    The  extent  to  which  Bdgian  and 
.  Austrian  priests  are  trying  now,  with  thdr  broken  Engliah  and  f<oragn 
ways,  to  convert  our  villagers  to  the  faith  of  Rome ;  the  hold  wliicb 
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the  learned  priests  have  on  our  periodical  literature,  in  which  they  give 
their  view  of  every  turn  in  science  and  metaphysics,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  have  all  yielded  to  Vatican  Decrees  and  the  Roman  Curia — all 
deserve  consideration  at  oiu'  hands.  Mr.  Bogers  has  presented  in 
nine  lectures  the  history  of  the  "tendendes"  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  the  conflict  hetween  the  Church  and  the  State  and 
hetween  the  Church  and  the  Sects.  The  sketch  is  very  interesting, 
and  hrings  much  to  remembrance  which  otherwise  passes  into  the 
debatable  land  lying  between  the  history  of  the  utterly  past  and  the 
reminiscences  of  the  imperfectly  past. 

One  very  interesting  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  ''religious  liberalism " 
of  the  school  which  did  more  than  anything  else  to  create  the  reaction  of 
theOzford  movement;  Newman's  "Apologia"  and  Fronde's  **  Remains" 
have  been  well  utilized  here.  ''The  Evangelical  Revival"  follows 
along  the  line  of  the  remarkable  article  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  shows 
the  personal  sources  of  the  great  Evangelical  movement,  in  the  tide  of 
which  the  great  Oxford  leaders  were  educated.  The  Oxford  School, 
the  Broad  Church,  the.Tractarian  struggle,  down  to  the  publication  of 
Tract  XC,  form  the  topics  of  separate  lectures,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a  very  clear  view  of  the  successive  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
secession  of  Newman,  Ward,  Manning,  and  others  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  is  followed  by  what  is  to  us,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  volume,  viz. :  the  account  of  the  efforts  of  opposite  parties  in  the 
Church  to  know  the  law  of  their  Church  and  suppress  each  other  by 
appeal  to  the  civil  power.  The  only  thing  we  regret  here  is,  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  not  been  more  explicit  in  giving  datesy  name$f  and  precise 
iuueSf  and  in  an  appendix,  furnishing  the  reader  with  the  exact 
terms  in  which  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  Lord  Penzance  and  other 
Judges,  have  formulated  their  judgment. 

The  lectures  on  "  Plymouth  Brethren,"  "  Methodism,"  "  Presby- 
terianism,"  and  "  Congregationalism,"  as  they  are  now  in  England 
are  written  in  a  calm  and  genial  spirit.  Of  course,  under  "  Congrega- 
tionalism "  are  included  the  Baptist  Communions.  All  that  is  good 
and  gracious,  of  national  blessing  and  indirect  advantage  to  other 
sections  of  the  Church,  is  elicited  and  illustrated  with  great  felicity. 
Mr.  Rogers  says  truly — "  There  has  been  (on  his  part)  an  earnest 
desire  to  {observe  through  the  whole  a  spirit  of  charity;  and  if  in 
any  points  it  should  ever  seem  to  have  been  wanting,  the  lack  is  due 
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to  the  infirmity  of  the  flashy  not  to  the  presence  of  bigoted  antagoiusin 

to  any  Church he  has  ever  been  anxious  to  honour  true 

godliness  and  Christian  work  in  whatever  community  it  may  be  found, 
and  in  it  to  recognise  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Johy  with  a  Trandation.    By  Samuel 

CoXy  Editor  of  The  Expoeitar.     (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
The  Expositor,    Second  Series.    Vol.  I.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  have  before  us  the  goodly  volume,  containing  the  principal 

connected  series  of  articles  furnished  by  the  Editor  of  The  Expoeiter 

to  the  first  series  of  that  invaluable  and  unique  publication,  as  well 

as  the  first  volume  of    the  second  series.     The  commentsiy  (m 

and  new  translation  of  the  oldest  and  grandest  poem  in  the  world, 

will,  we  think,  prove  the  readiest,  most  readable,  most  comprehensive 

treatment  of  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  Job  in  the  hands  of  the 

English  reader.      Without  entering  on  the  minuti»  of  Hebrew 

criticism  or  any  endorsement  of  the  spedalties  of  tranalation,  we  note 

with  high  approval  the  modesty  and  grace  with  which  Mr.  Cox  defers 

to  the  opinion  of  the  consensus  of  modem  Hebrew  scholarship,  wheiv 

it  is  dear  he  sees  that  another  turn  or  beauty  belongs  to  some 

particular  passages.    He  is  alive  to  all  the  rationalistic  interpniir 

tion  and  criticism  which  might  disturb  the  estimate  we  should  texm 

of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  but  he  has  not  yielded  to  it^  and  few  will 

doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view  he  upholds  as  to  the  integrity  of 

the  sublime  drama.     The  fervour  with  which  Mr.  Cox  has  helped 

his  reader  to  appraise  the  personal  character  and  tone  of  each  <tf  tlie 

interlocutors,  is  very  great.    The  numberiess  references  to  the  soeneiy 

and  surroundings  of  the  poet  and  his  dramatis  persone,  give  modi 

point  to  many  an  obscure  argument.     But  the  grand  feature  of  tbe 

book  is  the  effort  so  successfully  made  to  trace  the  education  of  Job. 

his  spiral  progress  in  holy  living,  through  the  pungent  disripHne  of 

sufiforing,  detraction,  and  misconception,  and  his  final  submisaon  to 

irresistible  Power  and  awful  Goodness  which  cannot  have  gone  astny 

or  acted  unjustly  towards  him.     The  charm  in  reading  this  odd- 

mentary  throughout  is,  that  though  the  problem  of  sotiforing  is  Mt 

it  is  always  new.    Our  author  has  brou^t  from  many  soutosb  oon- 

firmations  of  this.    His  quotations  from  Shakespeare  become  a  trifle 

tedious  sometimes,  though  they  are  apt  and  striking.    The  men  of 
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the  present  century  feel  that  the  Book  was  written  for  them.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  parts,  that  the  Divine  teaching  can 
be  properly  eadxacted,  and  therefore  Mr.  Cox  has  done  well  to  give 
06  the  result  of  these  studies  as  a  whole.  Amid  numerous  articles  of 
great  interest  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  The  Expowtw^ 
we  call  especial  attention  to  Mr.  Matheson's  papers  on  ^'  The  Historical 
Christ  of  St.  Paul.** 

The  ChristianfCa  Plea  againat  Modem  UrMUef:  A  Handbook  of  Chrii- 
tian  Evidence.  By  B.  A.  Bjedfosd,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics,  New  College,  London. 
(Hodderand  Stoughton.) 

Professor  Bedford  has  supplied  a  deeideraium.  Many  treatises 
have  been  written  to  elucidate  the  Theistic  doctrine,  and  to  show  how 
it  is  affected  by  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  and  the  Deue  ex 
machifui  called  ''natural  selection."  Others  have  grappled  with 
Pantheism,  or  Positivism,  or  Agnosticism  in  their  several  aspects ; 
again,  numerous  works  have  been  prepared  on  the  idea  of  Bevela- 
tion,  and  the  realization  of  such  an  idea  in  sacred  books,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  supreme  supernatural  fact  in- 
volved in  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  examined 
and  pourtrayed  in  every  conceivable  form ;  the  questions  of  miracle 
and  prophecy  have  been  handled  from  a  score  of  different  standpoints, 
and  special  learning  has  been  spent  on  sustaining  the  evidence 
for  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
but  Mr.  Bedford  has  sought  to  combine  these  several  and  related 
themes  in  one  comprehensive  handbook.  Throughout  he  has 
made  wise  and  careful  use  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  field.  Thus,  Mr.  Conder,  Prebendary  Bow,  Horace  Bushnell, 
and  other  writers  are  quoted  from  at  great  length,  and  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  allow  them  to  state  in  their  own  words  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  himself  arrived.  We  regret  that  more 
effort  should  not  have  been  attempted  to  meet  the  special  objections 
of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Beligion,''and  that  little  reference,  if 
any,  should  have  been  made  to  recent  agitating  discussions  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  volume  will  prove  a  valuable 
handbook  and  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  of  Christian  evi- 
dences.    The  sketdi  of  the  assault  upon  Christianity  at  the  com- 
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jnencemont,  and  the  list  of  works  bearing  on  apologetics  at  the  end, 
will  be  eagerly  accepted  by  students. 

Th^  Mosaic  Era :  A  Series  of  Lectures.  "By  John  Mokbo  Gibson, 
M.A.,  D.D.     (London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Verbal  criticisms  of  the  Scriptures  are  more  suited  for  the  stady 
-than  the  pulpit.  The  multiplication  of  them  has  often  made  exposi- 
tory sermons  comparatively  unprofitable.  Dr.  Gibson,  in  theee  lec- 
tures on  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  wisely 
•deals  with  groups  of  facts,  unfolding  the  principles  they  involve,  the 
truths  they  illustrate,  and  the  lessons  they  teach.  The  ooDsecutive- 
ness  of  history  is  thus  combined  with  the  manifoldness  of  its  appli- 
cations, without  the  wearisomeness  of  details.  The  symbolical  and 
typical  meanings  of  Mosaic  institutions  are  so  presented  as  to  refresh 
the  heart  while  they  exercise  the  understanding.  We  thank  the 
Author  for  a  volume  rich  in  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus,  suitable  do 
less  for  pastors  than  for  their  flocks. 

This  Life  and  the  Life  to  Come  ;  or.  The  Present  and  the  iWun. 
Studies  from  the  History  of  Abraham^  IsaaCf  and  Jaooby  and  </ 
Joseph.    By  F.  M.  Fbaeklbt.     (Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons.) 

Some  of  our  readers  have  seen  and  others  have  heard  of  a  very 
elaborate  and  deeply  interesting  work  by  BCr.  Tomkins,  entitled 
''^  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham,''  in  which  the  extraordioary 
revelations  made  by  recent  investigation  of  the  Assyrian  monuments 
and  other  "Records  of  the  Past"  were  put  under  contribution  to 
illustrate  the  career  of  the  patriarch.  Mr.  Feamley,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  work,  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Tomkins'  researches,  and  brings  out  the  religious  conclusions  which 
were  only  hinted  by  Mr.  Tomkins.  The  later  pc»tion  of  the  work  is 
a  devout  and  earnest  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  high  lessons  involved 
in  the  Biblical  narrative. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  and  its  Improvement,  "By  the  Rev.  Lbwis  0. 
Thompson.  From  Fourth  American  Edition.  (Hamiltoni 
Adams  and  Co.) 

The  prayer-meeting  is  the  heart  of  Ohurch  life,  and  whatgTer 
quickens,  strongthens,  and  regulates  its  pulsations,  will  ptomoke  the 
iiealth  and  vigour  of  the  entire  organisation  of  Ghiistian  aodelj.  This 
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^ame^  Although  it  giTes  some  advioe  which  ftppean  a  trifle  artifioial, 
and  which  if  followed  out  hy  doll  people  might  induce  some  senae  of 
weexineaBy  yet  makea  a  number  of  valuable  suggestiona,  whioh  paators 
and  prayer  leaders  may  study  with  great  advantage. 

TMe  PilgrMs  Frogresi.    In  Two  Parts.    By  John  Bunyan.    With 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Bibliographical  Notes,  by  Bobebt 
'  SouTHET.    Illustrated*    (John  Hogg.) 

This  is  admirably  printed,  analysed,  and  hot-pressed.  The  life  by 
Southey  may  be  read  again,  after  the  glittering,  glassy-eyed  smile  with 
which  modem  criticlBm  and  agnostic  philosophy  have  been  regarding 
the  great  dreamer  and  the  mighty  preacher  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Church  will  not  weary  of  the  immortal  journey  home- 
wards,  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Froude's  scepticism,  believes  as 
deeply  as  Bunyan  did  in  the  truths  which  he  clothed  in  such  living 
forms. 

Ooffs  Book  for  Mmin  lAft.     A  Series  of  Lectures.      By  John 
Bbown,  B.A.    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  an  admirable  collection  of  well-written  dissertations  on  the 
great  problems  raised  at  the  present  time  by  the  advance  of  science 
and  criticism  in  supposed  antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  Gk>d's  Book. 
The  author  writes  with  ample  knowledge  and  fine  feeling,  and  a 
breath  of  strong  conviction  and  sound  sense  pervades  the  whole.  We 
are  much  struck  with  the  lecture  entitled  the  <<  Bible  and  Evolution," 
and  believe  that  while  the  arrogance  of  some  modem  scientists  will 
give  it  hard  words,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  reply  to  the 
^ffguments  which  are  here  adduced.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  is  to  be  credited  with  the  whole  matter  of  the  arguments,  but 
w«  have  never  seen  them  better  put 


I%e  Hidden  BMe,  and  oiker  SUyrw:  Momoriab  of  Suffering 
/or  ContoienM'  Sake.  By  Frances  M.  Savill.  (John  Snow  and  Co., 
Batemoster  Bow.)  The  title  of  this  book  conveys  a  fair  impression 
^  its  contents.  There  are  in  it  five  charming  stories,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  diflerent  countries,  and  describe  pleasantly  and 
vividly  the  condition  of  the  few  Protestants  in  Spain  and  France 
-aboutt  300  years  ago.    The  way  in  which  the  scarce  and  hardly-won 
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copies  of  the  Bible  were  treafnired  then,  is  well  oontrastod  witii  the 
indi£Eeraiioe  of  many  now  in  England  by  whom  it  is  so  easily  obUuned. 
The  English  stories  relate  to  the  Plague  in  London,  and  of  the  pens- 
cation  of  the  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maty.  The  tales  them- 
selves, partly  founded  upon  history,  are  gracefully  imagined,  and  their 
style  is  easy  and  natural. — Thrift  Lessom,     Faaniliar  LeUsn,    By 
John  T.  Walters,  M. A.,  Bector  of  Norton.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Very  ''  familiar"  and  very  seasonable.     If  people  want  to  have  good 
advice  about  their  drainage  and  their  food,  their  oookeiy,  their 
clothing,  and  their  choice  of  a  helpmate,  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  nursing    of    their    sick,  etc.,  etc.,  on    principles  of 
thrift)  and  in  the  spirit  of  i^e  Gospel  of  Christy  let  them  read 
Mr.  Walters'  kindly  and  healthy  book. — Onward.     A  Band  of  Hope 
Temperance,  and  Family  Magazine.    Volume  XV.,  1880.    (S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.)    Admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.    Pictures, 
music,  stories,  etc.,  well  selected  and  well  arranged  to^  attract  and 
interest  children  of  all  ages.     We  note  especially  a  number  of  charm 
ing  poems  full  of  simple  beauty  and  wholesome  truth.     We  sdoD^y 
recommend  ''Onward"  as  worthy  of  wide  circulation. — BedoarLm* 
By  Mrs.  Walter  Searle.     (Jarrold  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Buildings.) 
There  are  several  good  points  in  this  book.    The  characters  are  varied 
and  interesting,  and  the  descriptions  and  conversations  lively  and 
natural ;  but  the  story  is  professedly  written  to  exhibit  the  evil  of 
slander,  and  while  it  does  this  with  some  ability,  we  think  the  effint 
is  throughout  too  apparent.    The  weak  point  in  the  teaching  Lb,  that 
those  who  suffer  from  slander  (or  more  strictly  ^peaking,  from  idle 
gossip),  have  so  acted  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  avoid  being 
misrepresented.     The  moral  of  facts  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it  seems  to 
teach  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  gossiping  about  their  neighbours 
are  visited  with  severe  punishment^  and  end  their  lives  miseiably; 
while  with  one  exception,  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  idle  talk 
of  others — notwithstanding  their  own  follies  and  mistakes — ^rise  tri- 
umphant over  all  their  troubles. — The  Mather's  SatbcOh  Month,  Hymn^ 
and  Meditations  for  a  Mother  during  her  Month  of  Convalesoenoe. 
(Janold  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Buildings.)    These  hymns  and  paseagBB 
of  Scripture  seem  well  chosen  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  whiob 
they  are  intended. — Mre.  Hairdvnfe  Looking^kuif  and  loAoi  Hfot  mk 
in  it ;  or^  a  Wmh  tn  the  lAft  of  a  BriUah  Workman^    By  &  J* 
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KeUj.    (The    Religioiis    Book    Society.)    A  capital    little    story, 
dfiBcribing    the    gradual   brightening  of  a  poor  man's  home,   the 
sttmolus  to  cleanliness  and  comfort  being  given  by  a  mirror  that 
reflected  the  wretchedness  caused  by  dirt  and  neglect. — Ecutem  Pro- 
v&rba  avd  BmblemSy  ilhutrating  Old  Truths.     By  the  Bev.  James 
Long.     (Triibner  and  Co.)     The  design  of  the  writer  is  to  illustrate 
as  many  moral  and  religious  subjects  as  admit  of  it  in  an  emblematic 
and  proverbial  manner.     For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been 
an   ardent  collector  of  proverbs,  and  here  we  have  drawn  from 
numerous  sources   extending  from  Turkey  to  Japan,  grouped  and 
chiBsified,    a    greater    number    than    exist    anywhere    else.      The 
Orientalist  and  student  of  human  nature  will  find  here  much  that 
is  interesting,  and  the  preacher  and  Sunday-school  teacher  a  great 
deal  that  will  be  useful  to  themselves,  and  fresh  and  invigorating 
to  those  they  instruct. — The  Nature  of  ths  AUmemefa.    By  William 
Anderson,  D.D.     (Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.)     The  different  aspects 
of  the  Atonement  are  presented  in  this  small  work  with  much  clear- 
ness and  force.      It  is  a  useful  handbook  upon  that  pre-eminently 
important  subject. — New  Zealand :  Fast  and  Frese^U,    By  the  Hev. 
Jttmes  BuUer.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)    This  is  an  abridgment  of 
Mr.  Buller's  larger  work,  and  is  full  of  such  information  as  all  in- 
tending to  go  out  as  colonists  to  New  Zealand  will  find  to  be  most 
helpful. — Laws  Eelating  to  Religious  Liberty  amd  Fublic  Worship.     By 
John  Jenkins,  Esq.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  It  would  be  well  for  all 
persons,  and  especially  for  the  young,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
facts  brought  together  in  this  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
religious  liberty  in  our  land.     There  is  appended  to  it  some  valuable 
information  about  the  conveyance  of  land  for  charitable  uses. — 
Conaecraied  Women,    By  Claudia.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)    We 
haye  in  this  volume  fifteen  short  biographical  sketches,  ranging  from 
the  days  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  our  own 
time*    They  are  aU  lives  of  great  interest^  vaiying  in  character  and 
scene,  but  one  in  piurpose  of  entire  devotion  to  Christian  work. — Our 
Ihmghters:  their  Lives  Here  and  Htreafieer,    By  Mrs.  G.  Beaney. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)    A  capital  present  for  girls ;  it  is  full  of 
womanly  sympathy  in  their  difficulties  and  aspirations,  and  wise 
ooonsels  for  the  ordering  of  their  lives. — Somgs  in  tks  Twilight.    By 
the  Bev.  C.  D.  Bell,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cheltenham,  etc.    (James  Nisbet 
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and  Go.)  Delightful  littie  poems,  fall  of  gmoefol  asd  miuicatr  bjttB» 
as  well  as  graphic  in  their  story^tdling  power.  They  are  hdpfallij 
their  tnie  83nnpathy  with  human  joys  and  soirowsy  and  thor  itevig 
faith  in  the  Eternal  and  Divine. 


The  late  Bsv.  Hsnrt  Howabp. 

Hbnbt  Howard  was  bom  at  Bamford  Hall,  near  BocMiJ^ 
Januaiy  11th,  1822.  His  parents  were  true  Christians,  and,  aft  thft 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  decided  to  give  his  heart  and  life  whoUy  to 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  joined  the  Congregational  CSrazdi 
at  Bamford,  and  not  long  after  became  conscious  of  a  stroi^  desirB 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  prepare  him  for  dischaigiiig 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  he  joined  a  number  of  students  thsa 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Croft,  of  Pidceiing.  H» 
subsequently  became  a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and,  early  in  1844, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  assembling  in  Bethesda  Qu^, 
Rillington,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  three  years.  He  after- 
wards took  a  charge  at  Whittlesea,  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  after  two 
years  he  removed  to  Norwich,  where  for  six  yean  he  remained  as 
assistant  to  the  venerable  John  Alexander. 

In  1865  Mr.  Howard  received  an  invitation  to  Salon  Chapat, 
Thirsk,  and  there  for  nineteen  years  he  continued  to  labour  witb 
great  zeal  and  earnestness,  though  not  without  encountering  many 
trials  and  difficulties ;  but  God  blessed  his  work,  and  he  was  oon* 
forted  and  encouraged.  Under  his  pastorate  the  chapel  was  rebuilt^ 
and  the  necessary  funds  were  secured  by  his  energy  and  perseveiaiiioa. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Howard  conducted  three  servioes  every  Sunday, 
and  his  varied,  constant,  and  abundant  labours  told  seriously  on 
his  health,  which  at  length  so  entirely*  broke  down  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  regular  ministry.  He  subsequently 
became  the  travelling  seeretary  for  the  Nottingham  Congregir 
tional  Institute,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  he  finished  his 
course.  On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Howard  left  home,  on 
his  East  Riding  journey,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  but  felt  &r 
from  well  before  he  reached  York.    He,  however,  went  on  wiih  h» 
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work  until  the  Eriday,  when  he  retomed  home.  He  beoune  rapidly^ 
worse ;  acnte  rhenmatism  and  erysipelas  set  in,  and  when  bronchitis 
supervened  it  became  evident  that  his  end  was  near.  Baring  his 
iUness  he  often  testified  his  love  to  his  Saviour,  and  entire  reliance 
on  the  atonement  of  Christ;  and  on  the  day  before  his  death  he 
joined  his  family  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  sufferings 
were  acute  at  times,  but  he  passed  peacefully  away  about  midnight, 
June  22nd,  1881,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Mr.  Howard  was  an  earnest, 
faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  ever  directing  men  to  '*  Christ  and 
His  cross  "  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  sinners.  He  had  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  his  conversation  was  both  instructive  and 
amusing,  so  that  he  was  a  general  favourite  with  young  people.  He 
was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  unobtrusive  in  all  his  ways,  for^ 
bearing  to  those  who  injured  him,  willing  to  suffer  wrong,  and  to 
leave  his  cause  with  God,  ''who  judgeth  righteously."  One  who 
knew  him  intimately  says,  ''  Purity  of  motive,  consistency  of  con- 
duct, and  faith  unfeigned,  were  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
life,"  and  his  end  was  peace.  W.  B. 


"The  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  Grod."  Those  on  whom  the 
universal  judgment  of  mankind  seems  to  depose  the  burden  of  the 
world  are  in  His  hands.  ''  He  setteth  up.  He  putteth  down."  He  is 
King  of  kings,  and  He  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  the  solemn  and 
sublime  reality.  But  still  He  has  taught  us  in  His  own  Word  to 
mourn  the  untimely  departure  of  the  great  and  good ;  and  to  weep 
over  the  grave.  The  mean  and  hateful  spite  of  a  craven  being,  whom 
we  would  willingly  class  with  the  most  loathly  of  half-living  things, 
and  thus  relieve  of  his  hideous  burden  of  responsibility  to  God  and 
loan,  has  been  strangely  disappointed.  He  has  called  into  gorgeous 
relief,  and  immeasurably  greatened  the  object  of  his  frantic  hostility. 
The  President  has  had  a  departure  of  unusual  grandeur.  Bound 
about  him  have  waited,  with  almost  breathless  expectations,  the 
solicitudes  of  nations.    The  whole  world  has  lifted  up  a  prayer  for 
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G^ofiral  Garfield.  Thecriniflon  gloriesof  this  sonsob  baTeflftsied  into 
the  zenith  and  emphasized  iar  mankind  the  rich  memcKries  of  the  day 
which  is  gone.  Garfield  was  great  in  his  early  oonqciest  of  dreom- 
stancesy  and  learned  from  his  hoyhood  the  lessons  of  independence, 
honour  and  self-oontroL  As  a  scholar,  he  proved  that  he  had  intdko- 
taal  faculty  far  heyond  his  fellows,  and  revealed  tastes  which  refined 
but  did  not  weaken  his  energy.  He  shone  as  a  Professor  of  literstorB 
as  well  as  a  canal  driver ;  and,  when  the  vital  question  of  ''slavery" 
created  a  political  crisis,  he  took  a  stand  among  the  few  ^dio  weald 
make  no  compromise  with  it.  As  a  State  Senator  he  was  wise ;  as  a 
soldier  he  was  fertile  in  expedients  and  brave  in  action ;  as  a  lawyer 
and  statesman  he  took  a  foremost  place  in  the  National  ComgreBB; 
and,  when  one  of  the  greatest  positions  in  the  world  was  assigned  him, 
calmly  set  himself  to  undo  wrong,  to  untwist  skeins  of  fraud  and 
cut  through  gordian  knots  of  interest  and  party  with  courage  and 
sagacity.  Through  aU  these  he  has  preserved  the  attachments  formed 
in  his  youth  with  an  obscure  body  of  Christians,  of  whom  manyof  us 
have  never  heard.  Among  these  good  people  he  ministered  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  with  them  he  has  worshipped  unto  the  last  Ityns 
a  gallant  struggle  that  he  made  with  the  assassin's  bullet  and  many 
forms  of  dire  disease.  The  conflict  was  long  enough  to  reveal  ^ 
splendid  niake  of  the  man,  the  simple  faith  of  the  Christian ;  to  set  in 
vivid  light  the  charm  of  his  domestic  relations,  and  to  prove  after  all 
how  much  endearing  sympathy  there  is  in  this  sad  world. 

H.RR 
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I.— C^ina  s  Supreme  |teei>* 

By   the  Rev.  Gbiffith  John,  op  Hankow.* 

IN  some  respects  China  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  mission-field  of 
4-  the  world.  The  whole  empire  is  one  of  the  largest  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  in  mineral  wealth,  richest  in 
cnltiyated  land  of  exhaustless  fertility,  richest  in  naTigable  waters.  It 
embraces  eyery  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  presents  every  variety  of 
scenery,  and  abonnds  in  everything  necessary  to  the  sustenance  and 
comfort  of  man.  Looking  upon  China  simply  as  a  great  country,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  her  claims  are  great,  and  that  her  annexation  would 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Still,  it  is  not  her  lofty  mountains,  her  extensive  plains,  and  mighty 
riyers,  that  clothe  China  with  so  much  interest  to  the  Church ;  but  her 
enormous  population,  and  the  character  of  her  people.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  China  contains  a  population  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  millions.  I  do  not  see  much  reason  for  doubting  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  general  opinion  on  this  point.  In  recent  years  wars  and 
famine  have  made  a  great  drain  upon  the  country,  and  the  population 
now  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  through  most  of  the  provinces  without  having  an 
impression  of  a  teeming  population  left  on  the  mind.  The  citiesi 
towns,  and  villages  seem  to  be  innumerable.  The  great  centres  of 
population,  such  as  Peking,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton,  present 
wonderful  scenes  of  life  and  activity.     It  is  impossible  to  think  of  that 

*  If  apology  were  needed  for  inserting  this  paper,  originally  published  in  the 
Xew  Y(yrk  Manned,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  extracts 
therefrom  in  the  NoTiccmfonnid  and  Independent  has  led  to  numerous  applications 
for  the  entire  article,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  reproducing. — ^Ed. 
Missionary  Chronicle. 
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enormous  mass  of  human  beings  without  astonishment.  Four  hundred 
millions !  Or  three  hundred  millions !  We  cannot  take  the  number  io. 
Pent  up  there  you  have  the  one-third  of  the  human  family,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  heathen  world !  ^Vnd  these  hundreds  of  millions  must  be 
regarded  as  welded  together  and  bound  by  language,  custom,  education, 
religion,  and  government.  Whence  came  theyl  How  are  th^  kept  iu 
existence?  What  place  do  they  occupy  in  God's  plan]  What  is  their 
destiny  as  a  people  1  Whither  do  they  go,  generation  after  generation,  ou 
their  departure  from  this  world  ]  These  are  solemn  questions,  and  ve 
cannot  but  ask  them  when  we  think  of  that  mighty  people. 

China's  Civilisation. 

Our  interest  in  China,  as  a  mission-field,  is  still  deepened  when  we  cor. 
sider  that  we  have  to  deal  there,  not  with  savagesi  but  with  a  higblr 
civilised  people.  The  Chinese  have  been  a  civilised  people  for  thonsaudi 
of  years,  and  a  source  and  centre  of  civilisation  to  the  surrounding  natioDs. 
Their  walled  cities,  their  canals,  their  commerce,  their  agriculture,  tneir 
government,  their  education,  their  system  of  competitive  examinatioos, 
their  literature,  and  their  remarkable  discoveries  all  show  that  they  are  a 
people  who  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  They  have  their 
humane  and  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  foundlings.  Their  literature  is  enormous  in  size,  if  not  traos- 
cendent  in  value.  Their  standard  works  are  to  be  had  in  every  shape  aod 
form.  Some  editions  are  expensive  and  beautifully  got  up ;  others  a^e 
issued  in  the  cheapest  style,  so  that  the  very  poorest  may  posseaa  thcic- 
selves  of  them.  They  have  an  Imperial  Gyclopsedia,  printed  in  thirtj-t«o 
sections,  and  each  treating  of  a  single  department  of  Chinese  knowledge. 
The  whole  would  occupy,  on  book  shelves,  the  space  of  1,044  thick  octaToe, 
and  the  work  is  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  2,500  dollars  (£500).  This  fact 
shows  the  high  value  the  Chinese  attach  to  their  literature. 

It  wiU  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Chinese,  taking  them  all  in  all» 
stand  higher  than  any  other  Asiatic  nation,  not  excepting  the  Hindoos  and 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  are  an  inquisitive,  progressive  people ;  but  their 
civilisation  is  based  upon  that  of  Chhia.  They  can  boast  of  no  great 
inventions  and  discoveries.  The  sages  of  China  are  reverenced  by  the 
Japanese  as  they  are  by  the  Chinese,  and  her  standard  vrorfcs  are  studied 
by  them  as  they  are  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  If  o  one  is  ooonted  a 
scholar  in  Japan  who  does  not  read  and  write  Chinese.  The  Jajaocse,  np 
to  ih»  present  tim%  have  been  indebted  to  the  Chimwa  for  seariy  ovoj 
idea  of  any  value,  they  have  possessed.    Till  quite  a  reoeat  period  tfa«/ 
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looked  up  to  China  for  instructioD,  as  they  are  doing  now  to  England  and 
America.  This  wi)l  account  for  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
peoples  toward  modem  improvements  and  inventions  of  every  kind.  The 
Japanese  have  always  been  learners,  while  the  Chinese  have  alwajs  been 
teachers.  Having  been  teaching  others  through  the  ages,  they  do  not 
understand  beii^  called  upon  to  learn ;  and  they  regard  our  conduct  in 
assaming  the  position  of  teachers  to  them  as  nothing  less  than  brazen-faced 
impudence.  Hence,  in  Japan  we  have  vitality  and  progress,  while  in 
China  the  tendency  is  to  finality  and  immovability.  The  national  mind  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  torpid  hybernation  by  its  extreme  veneration  for  antiquity 
and  a  profound  sense  of  self-sufficiency.  The  Chinese  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  nation  with  their  heads  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  Every  look  is 
backward,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  hoary  past.  The  officials  and 
scholars  worship  antiquity,  and  deem  it  to  be  the  grand  object  of  their 
existence  to  perpetuate  it.  For  ages  China  has  been  a  petrifaction.  There 
i?,  however,  no  end  of  talent  in  the  nation,  and  as  a  people  they  are  capable 
of  the  very  highest  development.  In  respect  to  mental  capacity,  solidity 
of  character,  and  national  stamina,  the  Japanese  cannot  compare  with  the 
Chinese. 

As  to  the  Hindoos,  they  are  more  speculative,  imaginative,  and  philo- 
sophical than  the  Chinese ;  but  they  are  far  inferior  in  those  practical 
qualities  that  constitute  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  The  Hindoos  have 
not  yet  learned  to  write  history  and  record  facts,  while  the  Chinese 
have  been  doing  this  for  millonniums.  In  useful  inventions,  history, 
politics,  social  economics,  and  practical  applications  of  science,  the  Chinese 
stand  on  a  very  much  higher  platform  than  the  Hindoos.  Now,  the 
civilisation  of  the  Chinese  presents  to  my  mind  a  strong  argument  why  we 
bhould  strive  earnestly  to  Christianise  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
constitutes  a  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  speedy  conversion.  It 
id  much  easier  to  influence  an  uncivilised  than  a  semi-civilised  people. 
There  is  something  in  our  indisputable  superiority  in  every  respect  over  the 
Africans,  the  Malagasy,  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders  that  strikes  them  with 
astonishment,  and  tends  to  excite  their  respect.  But  the  very  antiquity 
and  civilisation  of  a  people  like  the  Chinese  are  calculated  to  make  them 
proud,  exclusive,  and  self-sufficient — to  close  their  eyes  and  stop  their  ears 
to  everjf  thing  that  is  foreign.  Such  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  China. 
Notwithstanding  our  superiority  in  many  respects,  they  call  us  barbarians, 
and  regard  us  as  such  in  their  deepest  heart ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
is  introduced  into  their  country  from  foreign  lands  is  to  them  an  all- 
iiufHcient  reason  for  rejecting  it,  without  inquiring  for  a  moment  into  the 
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intrinBic  merits  or  demerits  of  its  nature  and  claim.  There  is,  bowerer, 
somethiog  glorious  and  inspiring  in  the  thought  of  regenerating  a  nation 
like  this,  and  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  consmnmation  it 
as  certain  as  the  aim  is  noble  and  godlike. 

BELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  CHINA. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  Why  attempt  to  unsettle  the  religious  conrictioiu 

of  a  highly  civilised  people  like  the  Chinese  1    Why  attempt  to  introdaoe 

the  Christian  religion  into  a  countxy  like  China  at  all  ?    The  replies  which 

might  be  given  to  these  questions  are  many ;  but  time  and  space  vill 

permit  me  to  dwell  only  on  one  at  this  time — ^namely,  that  the  Gospel  ii 

China's  ffreaC  need.    No  Christian  man  can  look  at  the  condition  of  Ghioii 

religiously  and  morally,  without  seeing  that  Christianity  is  the  supreme 

need  of  that  great  people.    Looking  at  the  present  religious  condition  of 

the  Chinese,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  about  the  most   deplorable  that 

can  be  well  conceiyed.      They  had  at  one  time  a  knowledge  of  the 

true  God,   and  called  him  Shang-ti,    the    Supreme  Ruler.      I  cannot 

see  how  any  one  cau^  read  the  Chinese  classics  without  coming  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  Shang-ti  of  the  ancients  was  a  personal  being,  and  that 

he  stood  alone  and  apart  from  all  other  divinities.    The  emperors  of  China 

have  been  offering,  from  time  immemorial,  burnt  sacrifices  to  Shang-ti ; 

and  the  most  important  of  all  the  State  observances  in  that  empire  to^j 

is  the  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  winter  solstice  at  the  round  altar  in  Peking. 

In  this  service  the  emperor  himself  is  the  high-priest,  and  an  entire  bnllod 

is  burnt.    The  bullock  must  be  a  male  of  two  years  old,  the  best  of  iti 

kind,  and  without  blemish.    But  the  Chinese  seemed  to  have  lost  the 

original  idea  connected  with  the  name  Shang-ti,  and  with  the  bnmt 

sacrifice  presented  to  him.    Ask  the  scholar  who  Shang-ti  is,  and  he  will 

probably  tell  you  that  Shang-ti  is  heaven,  or  nature,  or  the  universal  la? 

of  nature.    Ask  the  common  people  who  Shang-ti  is,  and  they  will  tell  jou 

that  he  is  Td-Hwang  Shang-ti,  a  deified  man.    In  the  burnt  sacrifice  there 

is  no  acknowledgment  of  sin,  or  of  substitutionary  punishment.    Throogh- 

out  the  whole  empire  there  is  but  one  altar  to  Shang-ti ;  that  altar  is  in 

Peking ;  and  the  emperor  himself  is  the  high-priest  of  the  altar.    The 

service  is  imperial,  and  the  subject  has  no  share  in  it.    There  are  certain 

ex-officio  religious  duties  devolving  on  all  the  magistrates.     They  are 

required  to  repair  to  certain  temples  periodically,  and  pay  their  respects 

to  certain  divinities.    The  emperor  himself,  however,  stands  first  and 

foremost  among  the  gods,  before  whom  they  perform  the  three  kneelings 

and  nine  bows.    This  State  religion  is  a  mere  dead,  empty  form.    The 

people  know  veiy  little  about  it,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 
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The  Confacianiatd,  though  often  called  a  religioos  aeot,  cannot  be 
properly  so  regarded.  Strictly  speakbg,  they  have  no  religious  creeds,  no 
priests,  no  temples,  no  gods.  They  worship  Confucius,  but  not  as  a  god 
actually  ruling  in  the  universe.  They  offer  no  petitions  to  him,  neither  do 
they  expect  to  receiye  anythbg  from  him.  He  is  revered  as  the  highest 
manifestation  of  humanity,  the  ideal,  pattern  man,  the  infallible  teacher. 
They  maintain  that  the  Shang-ti  of  the  classics  is  not  a  personal  being ; 
and  their  philosophy  recognises  only  nature  self-produced,  active,  will-less, 
and  uninteUigent.  Confucianism  is  essentially  a  system  of  morals,  applied 
only  to  this  life,  and  confined  to  the  duties  which  arise  £L*om  the  various 
human  relations.  Confucius  himself  disliked  to  touch  on  religious  subjects. 
He  would  attempt  no  reply  to  questions  regarding  man's  spiritual  relations, 
origin,  and  destiny,  and  resisted  every  effort  to  draw  him  into  the  domain 
of  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  And  this  stolid  indifference  to  everything 
beyond  the  present  and  physical  has  been  fully  inherited  by  his  followers. 
They  boast  of  their  ignorance,  indifference,  and  scepticism,  in  regard  to 
everything  pertaining  to  religion.  As  to  the  people,  they  are  prepared  to 
bend  the  knee  to  everybody  and  everything  that  promises  to  protect  them 
from  harm,  or  supply  them  with  the  good  things  of  this  life.  A  sense  of 
Bin,  contrition  for  sin,  humble  gratitude,  spiritual  communion  with  the 
object  of  worship,  reverence,  love — ^these,  and  such  elements  as  these,  do 
not  enter  into  their  religious  life. 

The  conviction  is  often  forced  upon  me  that  the  Chinese,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  number  of  their  temples  and  divinities,  are  not  a  religious  people  > 
that  their  worship  is  devoid  of  every  element  of  true  piety ;  and  that  the 
idols  are  indebted  to  custom  and  fear  for  any  attentions  bestowed  upon 
them.  Their  worship  is  a  purely  commercial  transaction,  in  which  they 
imagine  they  have  a  right  to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  they  can,  and 
practise  any  fraud  in  their  power.  There  are  three  religions  in  China — 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Tauism.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the 
nation  is  divided  between  these  three,  and  that  there  are  so  many  Con- 
fucianists,  and  so  many  Tauists,  and  so  many  Buddhists.  No  mistake 
eould  be  greater.  Though  mutually  conflictive  and  repugnant,  these 
three  systems  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  in  China.  The  people 
believe  in  them  all,  and  they  belong  to  them  all.  Such  is  the  latitudi- 
narianism  of  the  Chinese  that  they  would  neither  see  nor  feel  anything 
incongruous  in  being  members  of  every  church,  and  subscribers  to  every 
creed  upon  eartL  They  would  have  no  objection,  on  religious  grounds, 
to  admit  Jesus  into  their  pantheon  if  He  would  only  quietly  take  His 
seat  among  the  other  gods,  and  rest  satisfied  with  being  regarded  as 
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one   of   the    ihatij.      What  they   do    not   understand   about   dniati- 

anity  is  its  exclnsiTenesSi   and  the  eaxnestness  of  its  tone  in  xegsrd 

to    things    spiritual    and    divine.      This   oatholioity    of    thein    anaes 

irhoUj  from  their  profound  ignorance  of,  and  stolid  indifference  to,  the 

nature  and  cUJms  of  anj  form  of  religious  bdief.    The  people  aie  prth 

fonndlj  ignorant  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  religions  whidi  they 

profess,  and  the  priests  of  Buddh  and  Tan,  for  the  most  part,  knov 

absolutely  nothing  of  Buddhism  and  Tauism.    Beligion,  as  realised  bj 

the  Chinese  in  their  inward  experienoe,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  it 

is  a  remarkable  Isust  that  they  have  not  in  their  language  a  generic  torm 

for  religion. 

Moral  Conditiok  of  Chika. 

But  this  is  not  all  The  Chinese  are  as  immoral  as  they  are  irrdigiosB. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  morality  is  possible  to  a  nation 
without  deep  religious  convictions.  Many  imagine  that  morality  dependi 
upon  education,  and  that  the  world  needs  only  to  be  educated  in  order  to 
be  made  moral.  I  do  not  decry  education ;  but  I  know  that  no  amoost 
of  mere  secular  education  can  change  the  human  heart.  Education  i» 
everything  in  China,  and  religion  nothing.  They  have  excellent  nonl 
maxims,  and  they  fancy  that  nothing  is  required  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
make  men  moral,  but  to  saturate  the  minds  of  the  people  with  theae. 
But  what  do  we  find  in  China  1  Bead  the  first  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  you  will  have  a  truthful  picture  of  the  moral  conditkm 
of  the  people.  You  may  see  nothing  of  the  abomination ;  but  there  it  is, 
and  every  one  knows  it.  As  a  people,  the  Chinese  are  sadly  destitote  of 
truthfulness  and  honesty.  I  have  never  known  a  heathen  in  whose  word 
I  could  put  the  slightest  confidence.  A  Chinaman  is  never  so  muoh  in 
his  element  as  when  telling  a  barefitced  falsehood.  A  lie  with  him  ii  jost 
what  a  smart  repartee  is  with  us,  and  any  deception  he  can  practiae  is 
regarded  as  l^itimate  cleverness.  A  Chinaman  can  be  thoioiigklj 
honest  from  policy,  but  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  honeit  from 
principle.  The  officials  are  known  by  the  Court  and  the  people  to 
embezzle  their  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
yet  they  are  not  regarded  as  disreputable  by  any.  Bribery,  oor 
ruption,  and  extortion  fill  the  land.  From  the  beggar's  hovd  to  ^ 
dragon  throne  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  truth  and  honour.  Such  is 
the  general  corraption  in  China  that  a  man  of  principle  and  integnty»  ^ 
conscientious  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  could  not  be  s 
Government  officer.  He  must  *' squeeze"  in  order  to  render  Wmsdf 
squeezable,  for,  if  when  squeezed  he  yielded  nothing,  he  would  be  ceet 
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aside  as  a  worthless  thing.  I  cannot  dwell  now  on  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  female  sex,  and  the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  is  so  rife  in  some 
parts  and  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  Hope  of  China. 

Sach  is  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  but  also  of  the  true  spirit  of 
worship.  They  do  not  worship  even  their  own  gods  in  spirit  and  truth. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  it  is  the  entire  absence  of 
spirituality  and  truthfulness.  The  consequence  is  that  eyen  their 
morality  is  an  empty,  delusive,  worthless  thing.  The  most  valuable 
maxims  of  the  ancient  sages  are  now  but  empty  shells,  the  kernels  having 
been  eaten  up  by  worms.  They  have  no  influence  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  For  many  ages  they  have  done  nothing  but  supply  the  nation 
with  lime  wherewith  to  whitewash  graves  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all 
UDcleanness.  What  the  Chinese  need  above  all  else  is  vital  religion — a 
principle  that  shall  infuse  new  moral  and  spiritual  life  into  the  nation — a 
power  that  shall  transform  them  in  their  inmost  being,  and  create  within 
their  breasts  aspirations  after  holiness  and  immortality.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Chinese  need  is  the  Gk>Bpel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  belieTO  in  the  advancement  of  commerce,  in  the  progress  of  the 
English  language,  in  saturating  the  Chinese  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  introducing  into  China  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
all  our  mechanical  inventions  and  appliances.  But  I  believe,  also,  that 
China  can  never  rise  without  Christ.  What  they  must  have,  ere  they  can 
possibly  advance  in  the  path  of  true  progress,  are  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, acute  moral  sensibilities,  and  consciences  quickened,  enlightened,  and 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Without  this  they  must  ever  remain 
tho  materialistic,  untruthful,  and  dishonest  people  they  are,  and  material 
prosperity  would  be  to  them  in  their  present  moral  condition  a  bane  rather 
than  a  blessing.  The  Gk)spel  is  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation,  and 
salvation  from  her  moral  and  spiritual  misery  is  the  great  need  of  China. 

The  Chinese  have  some  admirable  qualities,  and  they  need  nothing  but 
true  religion  in  order  to  make  them  a  noble  race.  Let  the  love  and  fear 
of  God  take  possession  of  their  souls,  bless  them  with  a  Christian  con- 
science, awaken  within  their  souls  longings  after  the  spiritual,  the  heavenly, 
and  the  Divine — let  this  be  done,  and  their  progress  in  the  path  of  true 
greatness  will  be  rapid  and  signal.  The  tendency  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
humble  their  foolish  pride,  to  remove  the  national  contempt  for  eveiything 
that  18  not  of  China,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  exclusive  spirit  which  leads 
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them  as  a  people  to  desire  that  tfaeir  magnifioent  countiy  diouli  lUnd^ 
like  a  great  world  within  itself,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  ^obe.  I  have 
studied  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  re^ct  in  oonnection  with  our 
conyerts^  and  have  been  struck  with  its  potency.  It  prepares  their  minds 
to  receive  right  impressions  concerning  themselves  and  others,  and  intro- 
duces them  in  sympathy  into  the  great  family  of  nations.  It  does  not 
denationalise  them,  but  it  makes  them  cosmopolitan,  and  enaUes  them  to 
look  on  all  men  as  brethren.  They  know  that  the  ancients  were  fidUble 
men,  that  the  future  of  the  world  is  to  be  more  glorious  than  its  past,  and 
that  China  has  much  to  learn. 

I  can  see  distinctly,  from  the  manifest  influence  of  Christianity  on  thoie 

who  have  embraced  it,  that  if  the  Chinese  were  to  become  Christians  oor 

difficulties  with  China  would  be  at  an  end,  and  that  glorious  land  would 

soon  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.    Apart  from  Christianity  I  can  see 

no  hope  for  China.     There  is  no  power  in  the  religious  systems  of  the 

countiy  to  develop  a  holy  character,  a  true  manhood.    Buddhim  and 

Tauism  can  make   the  people    superstitious,  but    not  religious.     The 

tendency  of  Confucianism  has  been  to  dry  up  the  religious  sentiment  in 

the  Chinese  mind,  and  to  leave  it  the  most  unspiritual  thing  imagmsble. 

You  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  religious  heathen  and  the  moral  heathen. 

I  am  only  sorry  to  say  that  you  hear  more  about  them  than  yoa  cas 

see  of  them.     Of  course,  I  cannot  say  that  there  are  none  among  the 

heathen  who   are  honestly  striving  to  live  up  to  the  light  which  thej 

possess ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  have  met  with  none,  and  that,  if 

there  be  any,  they  are  so  few  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  take  them 

into  consideration.    But  then  I  am  reminded   that  wicked  men  aaii 

wickedness  abound  in  Christian  lands.    True !    Sadly  tme !    Tet  there  is 

a  diflerence.    There  are  in  England  and  America  men  as  selfish,  sensui], 

imspiritual,  and  wicked  as  you  oan  And  in  China;   tat  theve  are  in 

England  and  America  also  Christ-like  men,  who  can  say  with  their  Dhm 

Master  that  it  is  their  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  Him  ihBt  sent  thflo^ 

and  finish  His  work.    In  China  it  is  all  darkaess  and  cotruptieii,  without  a 

zay  of  light  or  a  particle  of  salt     In  England  and  America  joa  ban 

darkness  enough,  and  corruption  enou^ ;  bat  you  have  also  the  salt  of 

the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world.    This  makes  an  enonnovis  diffennoe, 

and  it  is  to  Christianity  this  difference  is  to  be  aaeribed. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,''  says  Lord  Maoaulay,  **  that  man  ahodd  bo  a 
Christian  to  wish  for  the  propagation  of  Christlaaity  in  Lidiiu  It  is 
su£GLcient  that  he  be  a  European,  not  m«dx  below  theordinaiyleTel<kf 
good  sense  and  humanity."    These  words  app]y  with  equal  forae  to  Outt> 
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If  it  is  true  that  all  national  greatness  depends  on  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  and  manners,  and  that  this  again  depends  on  the  influence  which 
religion  exerts  on  the  life  of  the  people,  and  that,  moreover,  the  strength, 
BEcredness,  and  permanency  of  this  inflaenoe  depends  on  the  chaiacter  of 
the  religion  which  wields  it — if  all  this  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  China 
cannot  advance  in  the  path  of  true  progress  without  a  complete  change  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Let  us,  then,  give  the  Chinese  the  Gospel, 
believing  that  it  is  their  supreme  need  ;  that  it  is  to  them,  what  it  is  to 
ourselves — ^the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  that  it  is  in  China,  as  in 
all  other  lands,  the  grand  means  of  promoting  the  temporal  and  social 
elevation  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  and  eternal  well-being. 


A  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  PRINCESS. 

In  his  journal  of  a  sixty-two  days'  voyage  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hobb  relates 
the  following  incidents  which  occurred  at  Liemba  harbour  :  — "  Moving 
across  to  the  Kalambo  Hide  w^e  made  friends  with  the  natives  there.  1 
found  that  the  chief  of  the  district  was  a  woman,  *  Sultana  Mwema;' 
that  is,  the  good  chief,  and  no  other  name  could  I  get.  This  princess 
lives  in  the  village  of  Katete — about  2,000  feet  above  the  Lake.  As  from  the 
description  it  seemed  to  be  near,  I  detennined  to  pay  the  princess  a  visit.  A 
terribly  steep  walk  up,  and  up,  and  up,  through  an  iutei-minable  forest  of  til  1 
straight  trees,  ofttimes  the  path  like  a  flight  of  steps,  took  me  into  the  heights. 
Early  nesct  morning  I  was  told  that  Sultana  Mwema,  having  heard  of  my 
arrival,  was  coming  in  person  to  pay  me  a  visit.  She  appeared  about  ten  a.m. 
^'ith  a  numerous  train  of  ladies  in  waiting,  and  after  a  little  backing  and 
filli'g came  on  board  the  Calahash,  1  showed  her  everything  I  had  got  in  the 
lioat,  which  she  in  turn  pointed  out  and  explained  and  criticised  to  her  women. 
This  princess  had  quite  an  air  of  experience  and  seli'-contidence,  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  simple,  wondering  look  of  the  women.  She  is  probiibly  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  I  should  think,  by  her  manner,  dress,  and  the  i-espcct  paid 
by  her  followers,  is  pretty  well-to-do.  Her  husband  was  w^ith  her ;  *  not  the 
chief^*  I  was  told,  but  *  the  chiefs  husband.'  They  appeared  much  pleased  with 
vhat  tliey  saw,  and  I  explained  that  I  came  there  on  puq)ose  to  visit  them,  &c. 
By  asking,  1  could  report  of  any  place  almost  *  tliat  they  woidd  like  white  men 
to  come  and  live  with  them,'  but  it  often  means  nothing  but  a  polite  assent  to 
anything  you  may  say  ;  but  the  remarks  and  answers  of  some  chiefs  of  influence 
are  quite  different  to  thiK,  and  I  think  tlus '  good  princess '  meant  it  when  she  faid 
*  yes '  when  I  asked  if  she  would  give  a  place  for  house  and  gardens  if  white  men 
c^ime  to  live  as  friende  in  her  district.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  self-assertion  in 
t^ome  chie£s  which  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  listless  verbal  acquiescence  to 
anything — and  tMs  Sultana  Mwema  seems  to  possess.  I  gave  the  Sultana  a 
suitable  small  present  of  cloth  and  beads,  and  a  necklace  to  each  of  her  women. 
She  gave  me  some  £rait  in  return,  and  we  parted  with  fhe  understanding  that 
when  I  brought  my  brethren  they  should  be  given  a  place  to  live  in." 
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If- — $tm\\  Craltancort  ffitbital  Slissim 


THIS  mission  has  been  in  existence  for  many  ye&rs :  its  head-qouten 
are  at  Nstoob,  where  an  hospital  was  erected  in  1854.  In  process 
of  time,  owing  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  work,  additiontl 
accommodation  became  necessary,  and  in  December,  1875,  a  new  building 
was  completed.  In  connection  with  the  hospital  seven  dispensaries  htTO 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  these  are  saper- 
intended  by  native  dressers,  some  of  whom  were  trained  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Tbohson,  the  present  medical  missionary,  and  others  by  Dr.  Lows,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  During  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  24,000  new  cases  under  treatment,  showing  an  increase 
of  2,887  on  the  previous  year.  The  province  of  Travancore  is  governed 
by  a  Maharajah,-  or  native  prince,  and  to  the  countenance  and  support  of 
that  official  the  Medical  Mission  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
indebted  for  the  means  of  extending  its  usefulness.  Beoently,  through 
the  kindness  of  his  Highness,  an  unused  salt-store  at  Colasagaram  has  been 
converted  into  .  a  dispensary.  The  necessary  alterations  having  been 
effected,  the  building  was  opened  on  the  26th  of  July  last  by  the  Hon.  T 
Bamien^ar,  C.S.I. ,  Dewan,  to  whom,  on  his  arrival^  the  following  address 
was  read  by  Dr.  Thomson  : — 

"  Dewan  and  Friends, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Colasagaram  dispensary. 

"  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  has  done  for  Colasagaram  what  liis  Highness 
the  late  Maharajah  did  for  Tittivilly.  It  so  happens  that  you  do  us  the  honour 
of  opening  this  dispensary,  even  as  your  predecessor  opened  the  Tittivilly  Dispen- 
sary when  on  circuit  last  year.  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  said,  '  The  platform 
of  humanity  is  large  enough  for  us  all  to  shake  hands  on,'  and  the  late  Dewan 
Seshiah  Shastri  gave  it  as  his  opinion  '  that  there  can  be  no  ti^v^o  doubts  about 
helping  this  charitable  work.*  I  am  glad,  therefore,  by  your  presence  and  past 
liclp,  that  you  show  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  With  the  present  addition 
and  improvements  of  the  old  salt-store  we  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  about  a 
dozen  patients. 

"  The  villagers  near  the  hills  are  often  afiiicted  with  malarious  fever.  Last  rear 
the  dresser,  in  itinerating,  treated  more  than  2,000  cases  in  the  villages  around. 
The  coolies  returning  from  the  hills  who  may  be  ill  with  fever  or  other  diseases 
will  find  this  place  very  helpful  to  them.  That  they  do  appreciate  it  the  following 
incident  will  show.    The  dresser  reports  for  last  month  as  follows : — 

"  *  On  the  5th  ultimo,  Ponamal,  a  woman  from  Kudanculam,  after  woridng  at 
Keelmotachy  ( Aulbar)  Estate  with  her  two  children  for  a  foitnight|  came  here. 

" '  Because  her  girl,  aged  foiirteen,  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  in  a  comatose 
state,  the  mother  carried  her  on  her  shoulders  aU  the  way  from  the  estate  to 
the  dispensary,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.    A  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  cf 
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the  neck,  and  medicine  for  fever  given  to  her.  The  girl  was  conscious  next  day, 
and  continued  to  improve,  but  the  mother  and  her  little  boy  had  fever  badly. 
Tlie  mother  and  daughter  ultimately  recovered,  but  all  my  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing to  save  the  boy,  and  he  died. 

"The  woman's  brother  came,  and,  having  lieard  of  their  welfare  and  the  shelter 
tind  help  afforded  themj  shed  tears  of  gratitude.  He  remained  with  them  a  day, 
and' then  took  them  to  their  own  village.  The  gentleman  of  the  estate  sent  his 
own  and  estate  subscription  to  the  hospital  unsolicited,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

"  We  endeavour  to  supply  rice,  &c.,  to  poor  patients  as  far  as  we  are  able. 
We  trust  that,  as  at  Santhapuram,  Tittivilly,  and  Neyoor  Disi)ensarie8,  we  shall 
Ije  able  to  continue  this  through  the  free-will  offerings  of  those  who  are  able  to 
V'ive  to  the  charity  in  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  or  money,  supplemented,  as  in  former  times 
of  distress  from  famine  or  pestilence,  by  the  generosity  of  his  Highness  the  Maha- 
rajah. 

"  While  taking  but  a  small  part  in  the  great  work  which  your  Government 
have  to  do  in  providing  suitable  medical  help  for  the  people  around,  we  do  so  on 
tlie  principle  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  rich  to  help  the  poor  sick,  thus  enabling 
the  jwor  to  work  and  help  themselves.  This  is  the  only  safe  method  of  charity. 
We  thus  guard  against  pauperising  the  rich  by  giving,  gratuitously,  medical  help. 
Though  we  charge  nothing,  we  lead  them  clearly  to  understand  that  they  must 
help  the  poor.  Moreover,  our  higher  aim  is  to  lead  all  to  the  Great  Physician, 
who  alone  can  *  minister  unto  a  mind  diseased,'  who  alone  can  remove  the 
universal  soul  disease  of  sin  ;  to  God,  who  to  this  end  spared  not  His  only  and 
well -beloved  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  unto  death  for  us  all ;  to  Jesus,  who  tenderly 
.-♦avs,  *  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  tliat  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest' 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  favouring  us  with  this  visit  to  open 
the  new  building  and  the  dispensary,  after  its  thorough  renovation  and  repair, 
and  desiring  you  to  convey  to  his  Highness  the  Maharaja  our  warmest  thanks, 
I  present  you  with  the  key  of  the  dispensary  formally  to  open  the  place." 

The  Dewan,  having  received  the  key,  replied  as  follows  : — 

"I  thank  Dr.  Thomson  for  the  honour  he  has  done  me  in  inviting  me  to 
take  part  in  this  evening's  proceedings.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
me  that  I  have  had  tliis  opportunity  of  associating  myself  with  an  institution 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  which,  I  hope,  is  destined  to  a  long 
career  of  usefulnesa.  Dr.  Thomson  has  been  nearly  eight  years  in  Travancore, 
and  has  always  laboured  with  earnestness  and  devotion  for  the  good  of  those 
;miong  whom  his  lot  is  cast  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sweetest  fio Wei's  one  culls 
on  the  ragged  path  of  this  rugged  life  to  find  himself  engaged  in  helping  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  relieving  want  and  suffering  wherever  found.  It  is  not 
enough  in  passing  through  life  to  do  no  ill  to  others,  we  should  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  ;  and  in  this  i-espect  we  should  be  guided  by  the  example 
of  those  good  men  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  good  of  others,  and  use  such 
iww^ers  and  faculties  as  they  are  endoweil  with  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate.  Institutions  such  as  that  we  have  just  thrown  open  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  our  sympathies,  and  one  and  all  of  us  can  help  in  maintaining 
and  extending  their  usefulness  according  to  our  means  and  opix)rtunities.  The 
l)oor  man's  chuckrams  are  even  more  welcome  than  the  rich  man's  rupees.    The 
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Tnivancore  Government  have  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  Cbi^tiaii 
missionaries,  wlio,  Avorkinc  in  their  quiet  and  earnest  way,  are  true  helps  to  good 
government ;  and,  although  his  Highness's  Government  have  been  always  ready 
to  second  private  efforts  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  people,  and  will  contiiMie 
to  do  80  according  to  the  means  at  their  disposal,  consistently  with  the  nmneroQ' 
other  demands  on  their  resources,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  jmople  to  seek  to  help  themselves,  instead  of  depending  upon  Government 
and  the  charity  of  others  for  everything.  I  will  gladly  convey  to  his  HigluKs? 
the  tidings  of  the  good  work  done  to>day,  for  none  takes  a  livelier  interest  than 
his  Highness  in  all  that  concerns  the  mitigation  of  suffering  and  disesMr. 
I  again  thank  you.  Dr.  Thomson^  for  your  kindness  in  asking  me  to  open  thi> 
new  building  and  dispensary,  on  which  1  join  you  all  in  humbly  invoking  the 
blessing  of  God." 


SHANGHAI— DEATH  OF  A  NATIVE  PASTOR 

Under  date  March  30th  the  Rev.  W.  Muerhead  writes  to  the  Directors  a> 
follows : — "  In  my  last  letter  I  referred  to  the  illness  of  our  native  pastor,  wbv» 
since  that  time  has  been  called  away.     I  cannot  review  his  life  and  death  vitliont 
the  deepest  feeling.     His  case  has  been  altogether  a  remarkable  one ;  and,  while 
sorrowful  on  account  of  his  loss,  I  cannot  but  bless  God  for  his  fidelity,  his  con- 
sistency, and  his  noble  testimony  for  Christ  to  the  last.    At  present  I  shall  dimply 
refer  to  the  events  of  last  Sabbath,  two  days  ago.    At  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
Chinese  service  in  the  city  I  was  asked  to  go  and  see  him.     On  entering  his  ra-it 
I  noticed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  him.     The  pallor  of  death  vi- 
on  liis  face,  and  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast.     I  said  to  him,  *  Friend,  you  a^ 
very  ill,  and  I  fear  you  are  quickly  passing  away.'    He  replied,  '  Ye?.'    *  Axe  yo*- 
at  all  afraid  1 '    '  No.    I  am  trusting  in  Jesus,  and  He  will  be  with  me.*    *  He  i^ 
now  calling  you,  and  soon  you  will  be  in  His  presence  ;  what  then  T     *  It  is  all 
well.    I  know  it,  I  know  it.'    '  Jesus  has  said,  "  In  My  Fathers  house  are  many 
mansions  ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."    Are  you  going  there!'     *  Yes:  I 
believe  in  Jesus,  and  in  Him  only.     I  am  going  to  Him.'    '  You  do  not  doni't 
His  ability  to  save  you,  and  wash  you  in  His  precious  blood  V     *  No ;  He  bs^ 
done  it  already,  and  my  mind  is  at  rest,  trusting  in  Him.'      '  My  dear  frit*]»l. 
you    are   only  preceding    me    on   the    way  to    heaven,    and    I  ahall   foUov 
you  by-and-by.    Shall  we  meet  together  there?'     *Yes,  yes.'     Seeing  he  va> 
very  weak,    I  said  I  should  engage  in  prayer,  and  asked  if  ihiae  was  any- 
thing he  would  like  me  to  pray  for.    '  Pray  the  heavenly  Father  that  He  may 
receive  me.'    I  said  that  was  what  Jesus  asked  when  He  was  en  the  cross.    H*" 
answered, '  Yes.'    I  prayed  that  it  might  be  so,  and  soon  after  bade  him  Caxevell 
sorrowing,  yet  rejoicing,  the  one  that  he  was  leaving  me  after  tweaty-five  j'ew^ 
of  happy  co-operation  in  mission  work,  and  the  other  thai  he  was  aUe  to  jp^ 
such  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of  iaith  and  hope  in  the  Lord  J^sns  Chdat   hi 
about  half-an-honr  afterwards,  two  native  In^thren  oalled  to  tell  me  that  their  U^ 
lamented  pastor  had  passed  away ;  and  I  was  deeij^y  thankfiil  that  I  had  seen 
him  when  so  near  his  death,  and  fully  conscious,  so  that  he  oonld  midentand  sl^ 
I  said,  and  answer  me  in  the  way  he  did.    A  large  number  of  native  GfazbdiB^ 
were  assembled  to-day  to  show  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  dejMrted  fntwL' 
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III.— glabapstar — ^Jntananarik. 

THE    WEEK    OF    PRAYER,  1881. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  last  year  it  occnrred  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Clark^ 
President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Ambohi- 
jatoYo,  in  conjunction  with  myself  and  the  members  of  the  Mutual 
ImproTement  Society  in  connection  with  the  church  under  my  care  at 
Ambatonakanga,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  commence  the  New  Year 
with  a  week  of  meetings  for  united  prayer,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
those  held  every  year  in  England  and  other  countries  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Eyangelical  Alliance.    The  young  men  belonging  to  the  two  societies 
took  the  matter  up  eagerly — a  programme  of  meetings,  to  be  held  alter- 
nately in  the  various  churches  in  Antananarivo,  was  drawn  up,  and  a 
cordial  invitation  issued  urging  upon  all  ranks  and  classes  their  duty  to 
attend  the  meetings  for  special  prayer.     As  the  experiment  was  a  novel 
one  in  Madagascar,  it  was  with  some  interest  we  waited  to  see  the  result 
of  our  appeal.     On  Saturday,  January  1st,  the  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Andohalo.    To  this,  only  men  were  invited,  and  two  searching  addressee 
were  given  to  them  by  a  native  pastor  called  Andrianaivoravelona,  and  by 
tke  Rev.  R.  Baron.     On  Sunday  an  early  morning  prayer-meeting  was 
held  at  Ambohijatovo,  at  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  large 
gathering  of  young  men  and  women  on  the  value  and  improvement  of 
time.    On  Monday  a  large  meeting  at  Analakely  was  addressed  by  the 
Kev.  G.  Cousins  on  '*  The  Confession  of  Sin  and  the  Divine  Forgiveness." 
At  Faravohitra,  on  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  J.  Peill  led  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  to  the  duty  of  watchfulness  and  prayer.    On  Wednesday,  at  Ambo- 
hitantely,  Andriambelo  discoursed  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
At  Ampamarinana,  on    Thursday,  another  native  pastor,    Andrianony,. 
delivered  an  address  on  the  duty  of  the  young  to  increase  in  wisdom  and 
engage  in  works  of  usefulness  in  dependence  on  the  Divine  blessing.    On 
Friday,  the  Rev.  B.  Briggs  addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Ankadibevava  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  attend 
its  pramulgation ;    and  on  Saturday,  January  8th,  the  meetings  were 
brought  to  a  close  at  Ambatonakanga,  wiien  two  earnest  and  practical 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  native  pastor  of  the  church,  Rajaonary,. 
and  Mr.  S.  dsmes,  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association.    All  the 
meetings  were  largely  attended,  and  even  crowded ;  the  spirit  of  hearing 
and  of  prayer  was  poured  out  upon  the  people ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  spoken  faithfully  before  so  many  attentive 
listenen  on  these  various  occasions  will  not  return  to  Him  void. 

Ghas.  Fhsdk.  Moss,  Missionary,  Ambatonakanga. 
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IV.— Sont|  ^frita — Jtrrg  ^ilKam's  Cofon. 

TEN  YEARS'  REVIEW  OP  THE  MISSION. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Habfsb. 

IN  reyiewing  the  above  period^  the  first  thing  that  meets  the  eje  on 
glancing  over  a  table  of  statistics  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
period  of  growth  and  another  of  retrogression.  The  first  five  yean  Bhor 
progress  in  every  department^  and  the  second  term  a  general  decline,  u 
the  following  table  will  illustrate.  The  year  1869  shows  the  state  of  tbe 
church  at  the  beginning  of  this  term  j  1874  the  culminating  point  of  the 
church's  progress;  1876  the  point  where  decline  begins;  and  1879 tlie 
present  state  of  things. 

1%69.  1874.  1S76.  187S. 

Membership    288  567                     683                       533 

-Schools    2  11                        10                           9 

Scholars  166  820                      663                        639 

School  Fees None  ;£150    4  11  £113  19  0          /83  12  0 

Contributions £61  15    3  £391    5    7  £209    3  3        £165  10  0 

The  explanation  of  this  decline  in  the  mission  I  find  in  the  peealitf 
circumstances  through  which  the  people  have  passed.  Four  yean  ago 
there  was  a  general  unsettling  of  the  mind  of  the  native  people,  which 
Tcsulted  in  the  Galeka  and  Ghiika  rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  a  drought 
set  in  of  unwonted  severity  and  continuance. 

The  effect  of  these  occurrences  on  our  mission  people  was  to  scatter 
many  of  them,  close  our  schools,  interrupt  our  plans  of  work,  ud 
divert  the  minds  of  our  people  from  church  dutieSy  aims,  and  objects. 
The  unity  of  the  people  was  broken,  and  their  minds,  in  many  cases,  w«re 
demoralised.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  difficult  one  of 
bringing  order  out  of  the  confused  state  of  things  occasioned  by  these 
•events,  and  of  building  up  the  church  in  its  various  departments  of  life 
and  usefulness. 

During  the  whole  term  of  ten  years  there  have  been  gathered  into  the 
church  from  various  sources  683  souls.  Some  of  these  have  been  receired 
from  other  churches,  and  a  goodly  number  are  the  children  of  profesnog 
Christian  parents  who  were  baptized  in  infancy;  while  280  were  reoeiTed 
on  the  professing  of  their  faith  in  baptism.  These  latter  may  be  regBrd^ 
•as  showing  the  aggressive  action  of  the  church  on  the  heathen  around. 

There  have  been  during  the  whole  period  820  baptisms,  sad  1^ 
anarriages  by  Christian  rites.    The  removals  by  death  and  other  euam  fv 
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the  whole  term  number  340.  Many  who  come  here  seeking  employment 
only  remain  for  a  short  time,  and  we  haTe,  coneequentlyy  a  floating 
Christian  population,  who  never  become  properly  attached  to  us,  or  con* 
tribute  to  our  funds  or  agencies,  as  they  are  not  transferred,  or  do  not  care 
to  attach  themselves  by  presenting  their  certificates. 

The  &ct  that  during  the  ten  years  213  members  have  been  under 
discipline  for  various  kinds  of  offences  will  help  to  show  the  moral  con- 
dition of  our  pe(^le.  Many  of  them  have  been  under  suspension  more 
than  ODce,  and  some  have  lapsed  to  heathenism.  During  the  ten  years 
under  review  the  sum  of  £2,098  7s.  3d.  has  been  raised  and  expended  in 
connection  with  the  work.  In  this  department  there  has  been  a  great 
foiling  off,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Four  years  ago  the  native  people  were  comparatively  well  off,  but  by 
war  and  drought  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  Formerly 
the  people  possessed  cattle,  and  had  good  crops,  and  could  sell  corn. 
Work  also  was  abundant.  Now  they  have  neither  cattle  nor  com  to  selU 
and  work  is  hard  to  get.  And  though  they  may  understand  their  duty 
better  in  regard  to  supporting  the  means  of  grace,  they  are  far  from 
possessing  the  same  ability.  The  claims  upon  them  have  increased  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  while  their  temporal  means  have  decreased.  In  1871 
all  grants  from  the  Society  for  tbe  purposes  of  evangelisation,  education, 
building,  and  repairs  ceased.  Since  that  date  the  church  has  built  eight 
school-rooms,  which  also  serve  as  village  churches — one  at  the  cost  of  £150, 
another  at  £50,  and  the  rest  at  an  average  cost  of  £30  each ;  also  twa 
oat-buildings  at  a  cost  of  £30  each,  and  has  kept  these  and  all  the  other 
mission  buildings  in  a  state  of  tolerable  repair.  Most  of  these  buildings 
being  thatched,  wattle,  and  daub  are  often  needing  repair,  and  this  item 
of  expense  is  a  large  one  every  year. 

In  1874  we  were  emplojing  four  native  evangelists,  in  accord  with  the 
resolution  of  the  church  made  in  1871  to  relieve  the  Society  of  this  burden. 
One  of  these  was  paid  a  salary  of  £50,  and  the  three  others  received  £80 
each.  Two  Bible-women  were  paid  10s.  per  month  each,  who  gave  two  or 
three  days  a-we^  to  the  female  servants  in  town.  In  1877  these  agents 
▼ere  reduced  to  two  evangelists  through  lack  of  funds,  and  the  loss  of  their 
labour  and  the  stimulus  which  it  imparted  was  greatly  felt. 

My  experience  during  these  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
natives  as  evangelists  is  that  they  are  a  most  useful  class  of  men,  and  that, 
with  careful  selection  and  wise  supervision,  great  results  may  be  looked  for. 
A  misuonary  who  is  not  aided  by  native  evangelists  makes  but  little  way 
among  the  heathen. 
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Education  has  made  fair  progress  daring  the  ten  years.  Whilst  we 
have  had  good  attendance  generally  at  most  of  the  schools,  a  fur  number 
have  sought  a  higher  training  in  the  institutions  of  other  oharchfls,  and 
«ome  have  been  taught  such  trades  as  carpentry,  tailoring,  shoe-making, 
wagon-making,  sail-making,  and  printing. 

In  1S77  six  of  our  schools  had  to  be  dosed,  the  children  being  so 
weakened  by  hunger  that  they  could  not  leam,  and  the  parents  were  too 
poor  to  pay  the  school  fees.  We  have  not  been  able  to  re-open  them 
all  yet. 

The  sum  of  £700  has  been  paid  by  the  people  in  the  form  of  school 
fees,  and  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  by  the  church  on  school 
furniture  and  school  materiab.  A  site  for  a  school  was  purchased  for  £12, 
and  a  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  educational  department  of  the  mission  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and 
entails  much  care  on  the  missionary.  The  people  do  not  yet  place  a  true 
value  on  education,  and  for  slight  reasons  will  remove  their  children  from 
school  j  or  to  avoid  payment  of  the  fee,  which  is  Is.  6d.  per  month  for 
•each  family  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children,  and  for  other  finvdooi 
reasons,  they  will  withdraw  their  children.  When  the  names  on  the 
books  get  below  a  certain  number,  the  Government  grant,  on  whidi 
we  are  entirely  dependent,  is  withdrawn;  then  we  have  to  dose  the 
school. 

The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  through  not  being  paid  the  fees  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  difficulty.  Few  teachers  are  paid  all  the  fees ;  many 
don't  get  half  the  fees  due  to  them.  Grood  teachers  are  difficolt  to  get, 
and  we  have  to  work  with  very  indifferent  ones.  We  have  no  training 
institution  of  our  own,  so  have  to  pick  up  teachers  as  best  we  can. 

Sewing  is  taught  the  girls  at  six  of  the  schools. 

Our  modes  of  operation  are  of  the  simplest.  Preaching  at  the  centnl 
and  out-stations  by  the  missionaiy  and  deacons;  prayer-meetings— a 
daily  meeting  for  prayer  is  the  rule  at  most  of  the  stations ;  candidates' 
dasses  on  Sundays  and  week-days ;  deacons'  and  church  meetings  for 
business.  In  the  winter  months,  when  the  people  have  most  leisure^  ve 
hold  special  meetings  for  evangelistic  purposes  at  all  the  stationSi  and  at  as 
many  heathen  kraals  as  we  can  reach.  The  results  of  such  efforts  have 
always  been  gratifying.  Evening  classes  for  various  objects  are  held  in 
the  winter.  A  temple  of  the  order  of  True  Templars  has  been  estabUshed, 
with  a  membership  of  about  eighty. 

Our  mode  of  raising  funds  has  varied  from*  time  to  time  a«  we  thought 
a  change  desirable,  and  I  don't  know  if  we  have  hit  on  the  best  plan  yet. 
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Ten  years  ago  we  adopted  the  plan  of  Communion  tickets — the  members 
having  to  pay  a  shilling  each  on  receiving  their  ticket.  At  the  name  time 
we  agreed  that  each  member  should  pay  a  yearly  subscription.  For  a 
man  it  was  to  be  at  least  158.,  and  58.  for  a  woman.  For  a  year  or  two 
this  brought  in  a  fair  sum,  though  there  were  always  many  who  were 
beliind  both  with  their  ticket  money  and  yearly  subscription.  At  last  it 
became  so  bad  that  a  change  was  imperative,  chiefly  through  the 
incapacity  of  the  deacons  and  those  who  had  the  work  of  collecting  to  do. 
It  was  then  agreed,  after  many  meetings  and  much  talk,  without  which 
nothing  can  ever  be  done,  to  relinquish  the  ticket  system  and  have  an 
increased  yearly  subscription — for  a  man  30s.,  and  a  woman  lOs.  This, 
together  with  the  Sunday  collections,  which  we  always  have  had,  is  the 
present  mode.  It  was  thought  that  this  plan  would  suit  the  people  better, 
as  many  of  them  have  spare  cash  only  when  they  have  reaped  their  harvest. 
Between  the  careless  performance  of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  collectors, 
and  bad  harvests  and  poverty  of  the  people,  only  a  small  per-centage  of  the 
sum  we  ought  to  have  received  has  been  got  in.  The  question  is  bristling 
with  difficulties.  The  deacons  and  collectors  are  poor  hands  at  writing 
and  keeping  their  small  accounts.  Collecting  is  a  work  that  no  one 
willingly  undertakes.  I  have  myself  to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
the  churchy  and  keep  account  of  what  each  person  pays,  however  small 
the  coin.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  I  submit  a  balance-sheet  to  the 
church,  so  that  they  are  kept  informed  as  to  how  matters  stand.  I 
sometimes  read  a  list  of  the  defaulters  to  them  to  spur  them  on  to 
duty. 

In  1871 1  tried  the  plan  of  giving  the  management  of  the  financial  afiCairs 
over  to  the  church  entirely,  In  the  hope  that  they  would  feel  their  responsi- 
bility moroi  or  at  least  learn  how  to  manage  matters  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  stand  alone  as  a  church. 

I  had  a  committee  appointed,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  fairly 
started  them.  All  accounts  had  to  be  first  submitted  to  me  before  being 
paid.  But,  as  I  feared,  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  After  a  month  or  two,  I 
found  out  that  the  treasurer  was  lending  out  the  church  funds  to  the 
different  members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  church  at  small  rates  of 
interest.  I  thereupon  relieved  them  of  their  responsibilities,  and  it  was 
six  months  before  I  could  recover  the  small  sums  so  lent  out. 

Only  four  years  ago,  in  the  hunger-time,  some  of  the  deacons,  instead  of 
handing  over  the  collections  to  me,  lent  them  to  friends  and  used  them 
themselves,  meaning  to  replace  them.  I,  of  course,  took  steps  to  prevent 
such  a  thing  from  happening  again. 
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I  mention  these  particulars  to  show  the  difficulties  attending  the  work- 
ing of  any  kind  of  church  organisation  among  these  people. 

Another  experiment  I  made  in  1873,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  wish 
of  the  Directors  that  the  people  must  learn  to  support  the  means  of  grace 
and  learn  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

I  placed  an  evangelist^  an  able  man,  over  an  outrstation  where  there 
were  two  hundred  members  and  two  schools.  He  was  to  work  the  district 
and  be  wholly  supported  by  the  people,  and  receive  six  pounds  per  moatb, 
the  usual  salary  of  native  ministers.  I  visited  them  monthly  to  ad- 
minister the  ordinance  and  discipline.  They  were  to  build  him  a  Loose. 
For  the  first  year  things  went  fairly  well.  In  the  second  year  things  did 
not  go  so  well ;  in  fact,  there  were  serious  hitches,  and  collectians  fell  off 
very  much.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  arrangements  cdUpsed.  No 
house  was  ever  built,  and  he  had  to  leave. 

The  principle  of  self-support  is  better  understood  than  it  was,  bat  in 
these  exceptional  times  there  is  a  real  lack  of  means,  and  I  fear  also  a  lack 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of  many ;  and,  what  is  veiy  apparent,  a  lack  tf 
fidelity  in  attending  meetings  for  business,  and  in  the  discharge  of  dumb 
duties  generally.  There  is  an  inertness  and  stolidity  that  is  speciallv 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

Of  general  results  during  the  ten  years  I  would  speak  with  diffideooe. 
Education  is  better  appreciated,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  especially  of  a  matenal 
character,  are  now  sought  after.  Knowledge  is  more  diffused,  yet  fev  seem 
to  care  to  read. 

The  spiritual  life  of  some  seems  deeper,  and  their  grasp  of  spiritufcl 
things  perhaps  firmer,  but  the  majority  truly  are  only  babes  in 
Christ. 

Morally,  our  converts  stand  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  the  heatbeo. 
yet  the  frequent  relapses  into  gross  sin  on  the  part  of  many  show  hor 
tentative  their  foothold  seems  to  be,  and  how  strong  the  old  animal  natarc 
is  in  conflict  with  the  young  Christian.  Yet,  with  all  this  weakness,  thev 
are  new  creatures  compared  with  the  heathen. 

In  their  domestic  and  social  habits  a  slow  progress  is  goiog  oo. 
Better  feelings  are  gradually  being  called  forth,  but  want  of  means  pnr 
vents  much  advance  in  these  things.  Most  of  our  people  still  lire  is 
round  huts,  and  sleep  on  rush  mats — square  houses  being  the  exoeptioo- 
yet  in  the  round  huts  most  Christians  have  one  partition  ;  some  have  pa« 
in  windows,  others  have  built  on  a  chimney.  The  struggle  for  life  doricg 
the  last  four  years  has  been  too  severe  to  admit  of  much  improTement  io 
this   direction,  but   with   better   times    I   believe  we  would  see  a  grea' 
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advance ;  the  desire  for  better  things  is  th^e,  but  it  is  a  case  in  which 
hope  has  now  been  long  deferred.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  keep  hope 
alive,  foster  the  desire,  and  have  patience. 

As  a  centre  of  Christian  light  and  influence,  amid  the  darkness  of  a 
heathen  population,  the  mission  is  doing  a  real  work.  By  the  exhibition 
of  a  higher  and  better  life,  as  well  as  bj  evangelisation  and  education,  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  heathen  are  being  wrought  upon.  The  mission 
has  deep  roots  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  they  cling  to  it  from 
various  motives  tenaciously.  As  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  for  these 
ten  years,  all  the  circumstances  being  considered,  the  progress  of  the  work 
here  will  compare  unfavourably  with  that  made  in  other  portions  of  the 
mission-field,  or  that  any  race  of  the  same  low  moral  standing  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  in  the  path  of  Christian  civilisation  than  the  Kaffir  races  of 
South  Africa^ 


A  MISSIONABY^S  REAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

"  Much  of  the  sjTnpathy  given  to  missionaries  at  home  is  altogether  misplaced. 
In  Japan  they  ai'e  provided  witl*.  comfortable  homes  and  sufficient  incomes,  and 
('Veil  the  isolation  of  Niigata,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fyson  would  testify,  is  not  felt  by 
!>euple  who  have  work  to  do.  The  phrase  *  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands ' 
luLs  no  significance,  and  they  incur  no  perils  either  from  people  or  climate.  On 
'>ther  grounds,  missionaries  placed  in  this  and  similar  isolated  positions  desen-e  a 
sympathy  which  they  rarely  receive.  A  medical  missionary  has  at  least  the 
•xercise  of  his  profession,  which,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  right  sort,  is  an  absorbing 
•ntereHt,  and  his  work  seeks  him  out  sometimes  even  before  he  is  ready  for  it.  A 
simply  evangelistic  missionary',  on  the  contmry,  has  to  seek  and  make  his  work, 
aiid  to  deal  with  an  indifferent  and  inert  mass. 

"  Both  have  to  ac(iuire  by  severe  study  something  of  a  most  difficult  and  un- 
ertiin  language  before  entering  upon  teaching,  and  even  when  they  have  made 
some  progress  they  must  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  words  they  use 
''onvey  their  meaning.  For  the  solitary  evangelistic  missionaiy  fresh  difficulties 
irise  when  inquirers  and  candidates  for  baptism  begin  to  gather  around  him.  On 
his  unaided  responsibility  he  has  to  try  to  discern  character,  motives,  and  general 
fitness  for  admission  into  a  church  whose  purity  it  is  essential  to  conserve.  He 
nuist  find  out  a  man's  personal  circumstances,  his  history,  post  and  present,  and 
'lo  this  discreetly  and  often  by  wading  through  the  mire  of  prevarication  and 
misrepresentation.  Questions  arise  whether  a  man  is  to  be  admitted  who  is 
unable  to  relinquish  his  work  on  the  Lord's-day,  or  who  gets  his  living  by  means 
which  we  deem  questionable,  and  periiaps,  when  everything  appears  satisfactory, 
it  leaks  out  that  he  has  more  wives  than  one,  or  something  equally  unsuitable. 
Each  case  stands  by  itself,  and  is  involved  in  various  complications,  and  must  be 
jnd^  on  its  merits  and  without  assistance  in  a  country  in  which  the  attainment 
of  truth  oa  any  subject  is  a  matter  of  special  difficulty." — Fiom  "  Unheaien 
bracks  in  Japany*'  hy  Miss  Isahtlh  L.  Bird, 
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v.— Jolts  fff  i\t  "BmAln. 


1.— DEPARTURES. 
Tlie  Rev.  S.  Macfarlane  and  Mrs.  Macforlane,  returning  to  New  GudiEA  ; 
^Ir.  Thomas  Ridglsy,  M.B.,  CM.,  on  his  appointment  to  that  mission ;  and  the 
}^Iisses  Herberta  and  Isabella  Jones,  proceeding  to  Mare,  Loyalty  Island^ 
embarked  for  Sydney,  per  steamer  John  Elder ^  September  Ist. 

2.— ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  T.  Durant  Philip,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Philip,  from  Graaff  REiXEr, 
South  Africa,  per  steamer  Nuhimiy  September  9th. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder,  Mrs.  Houlder,  and  family ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Thobki:. 
Rev.  J.  Peill,  Mrs.  George  Cousins  and  two  children,  and  Miss  Buss,  from 
Madag.vscar,  per  steamer  Gonwaij  CctstUf  September  14th. 

3.— ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Mr.  Griffith  Griffiths,  having  been  appointed  to  reinforce  the  SocietrV 
mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  was  ordained  at  the  Tabernacle  Church,  LiiA3fDiL«', 
Carmarthenshire,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  September.  The  Rev.  W.  Davies. 
of  Llandilo,  presided  ;  Rev.  D.  E.  Williams,  Henllan,  conducted  the  introductorv 
services  ;  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary,  asked  the  usujI 
questions.  The  colleges  at  which  Mr.  Grifiiths  had  studied  were  represented  hj 
Rev.  J.  Morris,  D.D.,  of  Brecon,  and  Rev.  C.  Chapman,  M.A.,  of  Plymouth,  th^ 
former  offeiing  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  latter  delivering  the  chaige.  Tt-. 
Rev.  Griffith  John,  of  Hankow,  described  the  state  and  progress  of  mission  work 
in  China,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Rees,  D.D.,  of  Swansea,  pronoimced  the  Benedictins. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  and  of  the  day  preceding. 

Mr.  Alfred  Richard  Gaze,  having  completed  his  studies  at  Cheshunt  CoUe::^* 

and  been  appointed  as  a  missionary  to  Cuddapah,  South  India,  received  ordiiu- 

tion  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  September,  at  the  Old  Meeting  House, 

Norwich.   The  Rev.  R.  Hobson  presided  ;  the  questions  were  asked  and  the  field 

of  labour  was  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Whitehouse  ;  Rev.  P.  Colbome  offered 

the  ordination  prayer  ;  and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tritton,  of 

Yarmouth. 

4.— IN  MEMORIAM. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Smit,  of  Graham's  Town,  South  Africa. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  12th  July,  1881,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Henry  Sun^ 
of  Graham's  Town,  South  Africa,  for  many  years  one  of  tlie  most  saccessfnl  of 
our  missionaries,  entered  into  his  rest  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Accredited  sa 
agent  of  the  Society  in  1838,  he  laboured  first  at  Graham's  Town  with  the 
Rev.  John  Locke,  then  at  Philipton  with  the  Revs.  James  Read,  sen.  and  Jan., 
and  subsequently  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Tidmanton. 

Returning  to  Graham's  Town  in  1847,  when  the  country  was  unsettled  by  war, 
he  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  congregation  of  Union  Church,  then  only  nlUDbe^ 
ing  between  200  and  300  persons ;  and,  at  their  unanimous  request,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  consented  to  take  charge  cf  the  miaaoB* 
A  good  preacher,  a  Dutch  scholar,  a  splendid  oiganiser,  and  esteemed  bj  tU* 
success  was  ine^'itable.    In  a  few  years  enlargements  of  the  church  and  achod 
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premises  became  a  necessity,  and  in  time  a  sum  considerably  over  £2,000  was 
expended  in  rendering  the  original  buildings  adequate  and  suitable.  The 
mission-house,  too,  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  progress  everywhere  became 
apparent  The  new  church  filled  rapidly,  and  to-day  there  is  a  congregation 
numbering  over  1,200  persons. 

In  1870,  the  church,  which  had  even  then  for  some  years  received  only  partial 

aid  fi-om  the  Society,  became  self-supporting,  and  its  pastor,  having  now  solved 

the  problem  of  the  voluntary  principle  for  the  native  churches,  ceased  his  official 

connection  with  the  Society.    At  Alexandria,  some  forty  miles  from  Graham's 

Town,  Mr.  Smit  established  a  church — English  and  native — in  the  early  part  of 

his  ministry,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  laboured  assiduously  in  its  interests. 

An  the  result,  he  had  the  unspeakable  privilege,  seven  years  ago,  of  installing  a 

settled  minister  in  charge  of  a  tlouriahing  church  now  firmly  planted  there.     At 

the  Diamond  Fields,  also,  he   inaugurated  a  Congregational  mission,  at  the 

instance  of  the  then  Evangelical  Voluntary  Union — an  interesting  field  now 

presided  over  by  a  native  minister.    For  thirty -five  years  consecutively  he  has^ 

laboured  in  Graham's  Town,  appreciated  by  the  churches  far  and  near ;  unostenta^ 

tiously,  but  efi'ectively,  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.      In  the  time  of  Dr. 

Tidman,  the  Directors  marked  their  appreciation  of  his   services  in  a  letter 

he  greatly   priced.      The    ministers    and    delegates    of    the    Congregational 

Union  of  South  Africa  showed  their  estimate  of  him  by  electing  liim  twice 

to  the    chair   of   the    Union.       His    own    people,  only  a    month    or    twa 

before  his  decease,  expressed  their  devotion  to  him  by  a  presentation.      The 

Baptist  Assembly  testified  to  their  esteem  by  calling  him  to  preside  at  their 

United  Communion  service,  whence,  while  speaking  with  much  power  from 

the  words,  "Sirs,  we   would  see  Jesus,"  he  was  translated  into  the  presence 

of  ClirLst — ^in  the  manner  he  had  always  desired — from  service  in  the  Church 

helow  to  the  higher   ministries  of   the  Church  above.      His    fellow-citizens 

of  every  rank — ^from  the  chief  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  lowliest  townsman,  and 

ministers  of  all  the  churches,  including  the  Episcopalitm  clergyman — showed  their 

esteem  by  following  to  the  grave  all  that  was  mortal  of  this  honoured  servant  of 

Christ— [M.  E.  S.] 

Mrs.  Currie,  of  George  Town,  Demerara. 
Five  years  ago  the  Rev.  John  Currie,  having  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Independent  church  assembling  in  Smith  Chapel,  George  Town,  proceeded 
to  Demerara,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family.  It  is  with  much  regret  that 
the  Directors  have  heard  of  the  removal  by  death  of  Mrs.  Currix,  after  a  brief 
illness,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  30th  of  July.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  a  pastor's  wife  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  of  no  light  character,  and 
from  the  date  of  her  arrival  Mrs.  Currie  showed  that  she  realised  the  responsi- 
bilities of  her  position.  The  activity  and  earnestness  with  which  she  entered 
into  the  various  departments  of  church  work  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  classes,  and  her  name  and  labours  will  long  be  held  in  afifectionate  remcm- 
brance. 

5.— PROPOSED  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  holding  a  special  service  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  October  14th,  in  the  Wrigh  House  Chapel,  Fish  Street  Hill,  on  the 
occasion  of  th«  departure  of  a  party  of  missionaries  for  India  and  China,  o£ 
which  fall  particulan  will  be  duly  announced. 
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LONDOX. 


VL — Contrilmtinis. 

From  August  I6th  to  September  15<A,  1881. 

BirhmJuadandWirral.  Anx.  10    0    0 


Leirscr  of  the  late  B.  B. 
Noden.  K*q.,  per  lader- 
maw&Co 4M 


0    0 


B.  0.,ft>r  TsBfuiyikA  M]«- 
■ion 100    0    0 


•JohnProcter,  Bsq.  (f^ub.)  ..    2    S    0 
Ditto  (Dob;  ..  10  10    0 


airminfhmm.     CUr's   Icae 
Ch.,  for  Widows' Faad  ..10    0    0 


Cnrtie^for  rhiane 
geliflt  Chalf-j«u-j . . . . 


T.  S. 


BommtmtoiUh.    C.  P.    ......  10    0    0 


M2< 


10    0    0 


Mrt.  JecksoQ,  per  3flH  BU- 
doa  Itennctt,  for  Femmle 
3iiMioiu    10 


0    0 


A  Thimkofferlnf  for  nnex* 
pected  benefits,  N.  M .  L., 
per  "  Christian  World  "  ..    i 


0    0 


Mn.NM]i(2  7ean)   S    S    0 

W.  B.C S    0    0 


Oen.  J.  M.  B.  rnuer-TTtlcr. 
C.B.,  per  Messrs.  Urlndlaj 
ft  Co 2 


0    0 


Readers  of  the  "  ChrUtian," 
jter  Messrs.  Morgan  A 
hcott 1  10 


Sabscription  b7  Collector  ..    110 
Miss  Northmore 0  10    0 


JItthstda  Miuicm  HM^ 

For  China 1 10    0 

ForAfrica  1  10    0 


HamptUad.     Heath  Street, 
MayCoU.  (moietj)  II    1    4 

Jamaica  Jtmg.    MajCoU.  ..    7  10    0 

KtntiOiTown.    MajCoU. ..  18    8  10 


Itichmomd.  Mrs.  Anna Pngh, 
forchinaFund 0 


0    0 


Stamford  Hill— 

CoaascTiOM  or  Riport. 
Miss  Vinry(printcd  Ss.lOd., 
khouldbe; 6  10 


8traf/ortt.    Cong.  Ch.,  May 
OoU *.....  IB    7    8 

COUNTRY.         ^^"~ 

Atnwiek.     Miss   Smith,  for 
Mary  Alnwick,  Bangidore    S  10    0 

JMh.    Anx 16  II    8 


Bristol.  W.^.  Morgan.  Esq., 
for  Medical  Misaloaia  at 
Tientsin   10    0 

tHrslMi.    Queen  Street....    8  18    0 

OuadUiStaf.)   17    8 


ChttttrjieU.    Legacy  of  the 
Ute  K.  Uttle,  Esq 80    • 


CUvtdom. 
slona  ., 


For  FMMlsMU- 


7    0    0 


GjMUMSi&.a  ...... a 

oiHMssa.    Fleet  RtrecC 
Zion'i  HiB  (Famib.)   .... 


MOO 


1  18    S 

1     0    f 

a  0  t 


8C0TLAXD. 


Onthzle. 


DnJlM    7    0    1 

DorkiHf 18  18    8 

XoMtboumg,    Anx 


18  17    8 


Uarrogwit.    Cong.  Ch 14    0  0 

Kendal.    Legacy  of  the  late 

Mias  Dorothy  Oreenhow..S80  M  2  ', 

LauneeUcH  80    0  0 


KtteeattU  {Staff.).  The  late 
Mr.  WiUiam  Hinkley,  per 
Mr.J.HinUey 1    0 


RoytfsM 


ua^iM. 

Keene 


Anx. 87 

Mr.  R.  F.  Bnek 


MdimJkur^k.    Anx.. 


ISO 

at  u  s 


Straehan,     for    Cnlcnttn 
Tnining  Hi<^fp ,,,....,.. 


A.  T.,  pn*  O.  H. 

(Conpoa  xcaliaedj 


Ucffai.   J.M. 


S    •    0 


C  17    I 
•    SO 


•VWm.    Anx. ...Mil    0 


Lfdt.    Anx 40    0    0 

Queen  Street,  Proceeds  of 
Little  Olflo'  Sewing 
Kocicty,  per  Misses 
Dodgslmn,  for  Oentnl 
Africa    SO    0    0 


Lftekatt  Kinttar 0  17    6 


I  PertoMIe.  Per  Rer.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, for  Mrs.  Lnmbext'a 
School,  Bcaana 

St.  BtmaOa-' 
T.  O.   FaizCuc,  Bn 

IndU 

Ditto,  tar  Sonth  AfUcn 
Ditto,  for  Sonth 


au  0 


MOO 

»    0    0 

as  •  0 


PtndletoH.    Mrs.  8.  Johnson, 
fMT  Female  Mlsiiona 10    0 


BmmtkoUom.    Paxil  Ch 10    0    0 


a  10  0 


SearhormigK    Anx 107  12    0 

South  Oehmdon 

U.  T.  Bruce,  Esq 0  10    0 

Ditto,  for  Nat.  Teacher, 
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The  rdigioii  of  Christ  never  oocapied  a  wider  area  than  it  does  at 
the  present  houTy  whether  we  consider  the  geographical  extent  of  its 
difiii&on,  or  the  accepted  influence  of  its  teachings  over  the  minds  of 
men.     The  world  is  indeed  much  larger  than  "  the  whole  world  "  into 
whidi  the  Apostle  Paul  could  say  the  Goqiel  had  come  in  the  first 
oentoiy — a  world  which  prohably  included  no  more  than  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Levant,  the  uSgean,  and  the  Adriatic ;  but  Chris* 
tianity  has  grown  with  the  widening  bounds  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  Christian  faith  never  bade  so  fair  as  it 
does  now  to  become  the  one  faith  of  man.    The  New  Testament  has 
so  thoroughly  leavened  modem  life  that  nearly  all  men  of  culture, 
even  when  they  are  not  Christians  from  conviction,  assume  Christian 
teachings,  and  talk  in  a  Christian  tone.     Yet  we  are  fully  aware  that 
there  are  phases  of  thought  in  our  day  directly  hostile  to  Christianity ; 
there  are  intellectual  habits  and  modes  of  conceiving  truth  which 
indispose  men  for  exercising  the  spiritual  faculty  of  faith  in  truths, 
the  relations  of  which  are  not  discoverable  by  reason,  while  on  every 
side  there  are  men  who  think  it  a  very  easy  achievement  to  pitch 
their  generalisations  outside  of  Christianity.    And  yet  when  we  come 
to  consider  carefully  the  present  relation  of  Christianity  to  modern 
thought^  the  prospect  is  not  by  any  means  so  hopeless  as  it  is  some- 
times represented  or  imagined  to  be.     Let  us  briefly  touch  upon  the 
more  hopeful  aspects  of  our  times. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  superstition  of  modem  thought  is 
Nature.    Accordingly,  certain   thinkers  tell  us   that   we  have  no 
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knowledge  of  anything  but  phenomena,  no  knowledge  of  cauaeGr 
efficient  or  final,  and  thus  they  allow  us  no  place  for  &ith  in  God. 
But  what  if,  in  this  generalisation  of  phenomena,  they  take  do 
acoount  of  those  presented  by  the  soul  itself,  with  its  instancts  and 
intuitions?  We  know  phenomena  beca^use  we  instinctiyely  believe 
the  evidence  of  our  senses,  but  do  we  not  look  for  a  final  cause  for 
all  things  with  an  instinct  as  strong  and  real  as  that  which  leads  us 
to  believe  in  the  senses — an  instinct  which  is  strengthened  moreover 
by  the  consciousness  that  we  are  ourselves  causes  ?  Is  the  iDstincfc^ 
therefore,  delusive  ?  The  intellect  and  the  heart  of  man  alike  repa- 
diate  this  narrow  agnosticism.  Quite  lately,  indeed,  on  purely 
philosophic  grounds,  it  has  received  a  serious  check  from  Balfour's 
"  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,"  which  shows  suooesBfully  that  the 
objections  taken  by  men  of  this  school  to  religion  or  the  sdenoe  of 
religion  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  their  own  scientific  dogmas. 
The  late  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell,  a  Christian  philosopher,  whose 
life  contributed  a  positive  addition  to  human  knowledge,  mi^t  welT 
say  after  he  had  examined  all  the  a^ostic  theories  that  every  one 
needed  a  Ood  to  make  it  workable.  I  believe,  indeed,  with  PrindpaT 
McCosh,  of  Princeton,  that  a  reaction  against  atheism  has  already 
begun  to  set  in,  and  that  it  has  said  its  last  word  in  the  world,  though 
it  may  not  yet  have  done  its  last  wickedness. 

Another  phase  of  modem  thought  ia  answerable  for  theories  of 
development  and  speculations  about  the  origin  of  species.  Let  ns 
admit  the  hypothesis — and  it  is  still  admittedly  only  an  hypothesb 
hovering  on  the  barest  confines  of  possible  truth — ^the  question 
arises,  How  do  we  account  for  the  primitive  germ  out  of  which  all  we 
see  is  said  to  have  sprung?  Admitting  all  the  ^ts  of  natunl 
selection,  struggle  for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest^  was  there  no 
guiding  intelligence  canying  forward  these  singular  processes  to  their 
beneficent  results  ?  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Wallace,  one  of  the 
anticipators  of  Darwin,  declaring  his  conviction  in  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  guiding  force  beyond  the  range  of  physical  events. 
Then,  again,  what  shall  we  make  of  the  disposition  to  falter  at  the 
supernatural?  It  springs  out  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
miracles  with  the  observed  sequence  between  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case  if  the  personal 
eziJBtence  of  God  is  conceded.     Man  can  suspend  or  counteract  a  hw 
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of  nature  by  his  will ;  can  we  deny  to  Goda  power  exercised  by  man  ? 
The  historical  argument  for  miracles  is  becoming  stronger  from  the 
new  place  assigned  to  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  witness*bearer 
to  His  own  miracles.  If  all  the  facts  of  His  life  axe  the  manifestationB 
of  a  superhuman  power,  as  Canon  Bow  well  puts  it,  and  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  as  results  of  known  forces  eneigizing  in  man,  then 
mirades  become  credible.  It  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the 
Incarnation,  which  is  itself  a  miracle,  and  the  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord.  Akin  to  this  unbelief 
in  the  supernatural  is  the  disposition  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
No  doubt  some  nationalizing  divines  have  confined  its  efficacy  to  its 
subjective  effects ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  if  its  effect  is 
purely  subjective,  it  is  of  no  value  even  subjectively,  for  its  subjective 
effect  is  due  to  faith  in  its  objective  efficacy.  Men  will  not  pray  at 
all  unless  they  have  reason  to  believe  their  requests  will  be  granted. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  weU  says  that  men  will  not  make  believe  to  ask 
things  which  they  know  at  the  time  they  will  not  receive.  But  after 
all,  the  debate  about  prayer  is  only  a  skirmish  round  one  of  the  far 
outposts  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  centre  of  the  field,  the  key  of 
the  whole  position,  is  the  existence  of  God.  Let  that  be  conceded 
and  the  difficulty  is  at  an  end.  We  may  be  sure  that  He  who 
implanted  in  the  human  heart  the  instinct  of  prayer — an  instinct 
which  Mr.  W.  Bathbone  Greg  admits  to  be  an  original  and  nearly 
irresistible  instinct — can  do  for  us  according  as  we  ask.  The  logic  of 
the  human  heart  is  stronger  than  the  mere  power  of  intellectual 
speculation. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  apparent  conflict  bett^een  the  Bible 
and  science.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  'of 
educated  people  in  these  kingdoms,  whether  men  of  sdenoe  or  not, 
that  the  most  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  demonstrations  of  science, 
and  the  most  ardent  prosecution  of  its  researches,  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  thorough  belief  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  evangelical 
Christianity  and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Men  of 
science  are  not  infallible.  Excessive  specialism  has  its  blunders  and 
its  short-sightedness  to  atone  for.  M.  Jouffiroy  well  says  the  ten- 
dency of  scientific  pursuits  is  to  concentrate  men's  minds  in  their 
eyes  and  in  their  hands.  Scientific  men  have  much  ground  yet  to 
occupy  and  many  hasty  theories  to  revise.    Professor  Huxley  believed 
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he  had  at  last  Ividged  the  chasm  hetween  the  orgaidc  and  the 
iiun^gBiiic  worlds,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  BathybiiiB  the  hBrm- 
leas  so^miid  dredged  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  whidi  appealed  to  him 
to  represent  **  the  apparition  of  life  '^  in  its  crudest  form.  Be  faai 
since  discovered  his  mistake,  and  handsomely  retracted  it  Theo- 
logians may  therefore  calmly  await  the  result  of  fmrther  nientifie 
inquiries,  avoiding  hasty  attempts  at  conciliation,  in  the  devout  pa^ 
suasion  that  the  truth  of  Nature  will  not  falsify  the  truth  of  Qod's 
wvitten  Word. 

Modem  thought  has  also  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  depattauot 
of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation,with  results  on  the  whole  highly 
conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  But  negidaTa 
criticism  has  also  left  its  mark  deeply  in  the  Scriptures,  setting  itnlf 
up  in  judgment  upon  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  and  preBamingto 
tell  us  from  suj^KMed  differences  in  the  modes  of  expression  in  difEennt 
parts  of  the  same  book,  that  it  was  not  all  written  by  the  author 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  intuitions  of  this  school  are  as  variaUe  as 
the  individuals  who  possess  them.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  on  the 
principles  of  this  school,  that  if  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  the  essay  oo 
Bums  he  did  not  write  *'  Sartor  Reeartus,^  or  the  '*  Latter-Day  FUd- 
phlets.**  Of  late  years,  however,  negative  criticism  has  been  heaten 
back  at  several  points.  The  synoptical  Goqiels,  which  a  few  yeszs 
ago  were  ascribed  to  the  second  centuxy,  have  already  been  biou^ 
back,  step  by  step,  to  the  first  century,  and  even  John's  Go^mI, 
whidi  Bftur  fixed  at  160  a.d.,  has  now  receded  in  the  judgmeDt  of 
negative  critics  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (lUehm,  10(^ 
117),  that  is,  to  a  time  when  John  might  have  been  alive. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  has  been  any  visihlecr 
appreciable  approach  between  Christianity  and  modem  thought  in 
more  recent  times^  it  has  been  in  virtue  of  the  growingly  deep  impns- 
sion  caused  by  the  character  of  Christ.  Mr.  Dale  has  well  obsetred 
that  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  tendencies  of  modem  religious  thoa^t» 
as  shown  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  one  or  two  '^  liw  of 
Christ,"  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  to  the  earthly  life  of  oar 
Lord,  as  if  to  make  a  fresh  ^tart  and  begin  again  at  the  beginning* 
Now  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  inner  centre  of  Christianitji  and 
underlies  its  entire  system ;  so  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  "Christianity 
ie  Christ,"  Christianity  not  being  a  mere  system  of  doctrines  and 
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precepts,  but  the  manifestation  of  a  Divine  Person  whose  life  and 
teachings  are  given  in  the  Gospels.  Men  are  aooordinglj  coming  to 
see  that  the  whole  course  of  Nature  and  of  Ptovidenoe  is  not  with- 
out relation  to  Christ — nothing,  indeed,  can  be  out  of  relation  to 
Him,  since  He  is  Incarnate  Qod — ^and  accordingly  they  begin  to 
acknowledge  that  the  facts  of  nature  received  in  their  first  framing  a 
Christward  leaning,  an  impression  of  spiritual  facts  afterwards  to  be 
realized  in  Him ;  while  as  to  providence,  those  strangely  diverging 
lines  which  history  traces  are  seen  to  have  their  re-assembling  point 
in  the  advent  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salvation  through  Incarnate  God  is  thus  the  world's  centre  of  gravity 
toward  which  everything  tends,  then  its  own  centre  of  gravity  is  the 
Cross.  For  it  is  not  simply  to  Christ,  but  to  Him  crucified,  we  desire 
to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Modem  thought  is  strong  so  far  as 
it  sees  in  the  incarnation  the  grandest  of  all  historic  facts ;  it  is  weak 
because  it  fails  to  see  the  necessaiy  issue  of  the  advent  in  the  work 
of  the  Cross.  We  must  be  careful  to  assert  this  double  fact.  As  the 
whole  battle  now  rages  round  the  Person  of  Christ,  so  it  is  here  I 
believe,  that  Christianity  and  modem  thought  are  destined  to  find  the 
point  of  ultimate  reconciliation. 

Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  reconciliation  will  be  powerfully 
promoted  by  a  more  impressive  exhibition  of  the  power  of  Christ  in 
the  individual  lives  of  men.  The  Christian's  life  is  the  world's 
Bible— of  ten  the  only  Bible  it  cares  to  read — and  if  it  can  only  see 
in  professing  Christians  the  living  spirit,  the  self-denial,  the  loving 
friendliness  of  Christ,  many  hearts  will  be  open  to  receive  the  truth. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  more  need  of  the  warm  and 
simple  life  of  Christians  to  pour  itself  abroad  upon  the  weary  heart 
of  the  world,  which  almost  waits  to  be  quickened  through  the  truth 
of  Christ  interpreted  by  a  love  like  His. 

Londonderry.  Thomas  Cboskery. 


SoBROW  is  sin's  echo;  and  as  the  echo  answers  the  voice  best 
where  there  are  broken  walls  and  ruined  buildings  to  return  it,  so 
is  sorrow  when  reverberated  by  a  broken,  ruined  heart.  That  eye 
weeps  most  that  looks  often  at  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. — Philip 
Henry.  • 
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%  &kxt  ia  an  6nglts|^  §l0man  Cutl^0lir  €0!%!. 

TTsHAW  College  will  notbefound  in  the ''  Congregational  Year-Book]" 
itis  not  among  the  names  of  the  oolites  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and 
it  will  hardly  suggest  the  Church  of  Rome  to  some  minds,  if  indeed  it 
suggests  anything  at  alL  It  is,  however,  a  Roman  Catholic  College 
which. has  a  history  of  some  interest  and  significance,  and  is  doing 
a  work  of  which  Nonconformists  should  hardly  be  ignorant. 

As  Roman  Catholics  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Toleration  Act  passed  in  1689,  they  were  obliged  to  seek  in  foreign 
countries  the  education  of  students  for  their  priesthood ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  number  of  young  Englishmen  went  to  Douay,  where  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  Secular  College  was  established.  Young  Irishmen  also 
who  wished  to  be  priests  were  obliged  to  seek  their  education  on  the 
continent.  The  students  who  returned  from  Douay  to  England  to 
minister  to  their  co-religionists  did  so  at  great  risk ;  for  the  hostility 
of  the  Crown  to  that  Church  which  has  always  insisted  on  ruling 
citizens  in  everything  was  keen  and  unsparing;  even  Dissenters  ob- 
tained the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  only  on  condition  of  their 
taking  certain  oaths  against  the  Papal  rule  and  supremacy.  It  is 
said  that  of  the  students  who  returned,  160  perished  on  the  scaffold 
besides  many  who  died  in  prison  or  in  a  second  oxile.  Thus  things 
went  on  till  1 793,  when  the  Collie  was  seized  by  the  army  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  most  of  the  professors  and  students  wete  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Dourlen,  in  Picardy.  Nineteen  contrived  to  escape 
to  England,  where  they  were  sheltered  at  a  fine  country-hall  be- 
longing to  an  English  Catholic  gentleman,  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  in  this  country  making  it  possible  for  them  to  dwell  here  again 
in  peace.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  prisoners,  twenty-six  in 
number,  were  liberated,  and  came  and  joined  their  friends,  thus 
making  a  collie  of  forty-five  students  and  professors.  Crook  Hall, 
which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Durham,  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  College,  was  at  that  time  a  ejncious  house  in  a 
lovely  neighbourhood.  Now  it  is  in  ruinous  decay,  and  is  being  dis- 
mantled for  the  sake  of  building  out  of  its  stones  a  poor  farm-hoose. 
The  fine  avenue  on  its  south-west  side  has  vanished.  The  fish-ponds 
are  dry,  a^d  even  some  of  the  tough  old  yews  by  their  side  axe  dying, 
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as  if  struck  with  melancholy  at  the  changes  they  have  seen.    The  or- 

vchard  is  a  rough  garth,  though  the  snowdrops  at  one  side  of  it  still 

bloom  in  their  season.     The  walls  of  the  tennis-court  are  broken 

down.     The  kitchen-garden  alone  has  signs  of  life,  and  bears  its  crops 

as  generously  as  ever.     The  lovely  walk  which  five-and-thirty  years 

ago  was  known  as  "  Barney's  Walk,"  in  honour,  it  was  said,  of  some 

meditatiye  member  of  the  Catholic  family  who  used  to  muse  by  its 

hazel  hedge,  is  covered  over,  with  *'slag,"  from  the  ironworks.    A 

glorious  **  constitutional "  must  the  students  have  had  on  that  winding 

path,  as  they  followed  it — ^where  now  it  is  broken  with  quarries, 

>  crossed  by  railways,  and  obstructed  by  pit-heaps  and  slag-heaps — and 

-came  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  whence,  on  a  sunny  day,  you  can 

see,  some  seventy  miles  to  the  north, "  Cheviots,  mountains  lone  ^  and 

.all  the  borderland  dose  up  to  Carlisle,  one  of  the  finest  views  for 

'extent  and  wild  beauty  that  is  to  be  found  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  Collie  remained  at  Crook  Hall,  lingard 
^ho  was  one  of  the  tutors,  wrote  part  of  his ''  History  of  England  " ;  the 
cest  was  finished  at  Ushaw,  which  had  been  founded  in  1804  (eleven 
years  after  Maynooth),  and  finished  in  1819,  though  the  students  and 
professors  removed  to  it  in  1808. 

XJshaw  is  about  four  miles  from  Durham,  and  is  within  sight  of 
the  grand  central  tower  of  the  cathedral.  On  your  way  to  it  from  the 
old  dty,  you  pass  right  over  the  ground  where  was  fo\ight  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  a  bloody  encounter,  in  which  15,000  lives  on  one 
side  were  sacrificed  simply  for  the  sake  of  enabling  David  of  Scotland, 
son  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  tiy  and  mar  the  triumphs  of  Edward  in  France. 
Instead  of  that,  he  lost  his  crown.  On  the  edge  of  the  field  of  battle, 
at  Aldin  Grange,  there  is  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Brownie  which, 
tradition  says,  sheltered  the  Scotch  king  under  its  arch ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  tradition,  history  testifies  that  he  surrendered  on  the 
field  itself  to  a  Northumbrian  esquire,  two  of  whose  teeth  he  had  first 
-clashed  out  with  his  steel  gauntlet,  and  after  a  number  of  his  nobles 
had  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  save  him. 

The  College  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  the  most  illustrious  of 
northern  saints,  who  has  also  given  his  name  to  Durham  Cathedral 
and  to  innumerable  churches.  So  revered  was  he  that  King  Alfred 
/Stamped  his  name  upon  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Early  north-country 
iiistoiy  is  full  of  traditions  of  him. 
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There  is  nothing  about  the  exterior  of  the  bulding  to  attnct 
notice,  and  the  interior  convByB  mostly  a  sense  of  comfort  and  fitDSBs- 
in  aQ  the  arrangements.    One  chief  feature  is  the  number  of  draidieB^ 
some  of  which  are  as  small  as  they  are  beautiful.    The  genius  of  the- 
Pugins,  father  and  son,  has  been  employed  upon  them,  as  weQ  as  that 
of  architects  of  less  note  but  of  considerable  merit.    Beades  the  dians' 
of  their  form  and  proportions^  these  churches  have,  in  some  cases,  win- 
dows of  beautiful  stained  glass,  figures  of  saints  and  Madonnas  exqui- 
sitely carved  (notably  Hoffinann's  '^  Virgin  and  Child"),  and  altar- 
pieces  of  rare  worth,  the  most  beautiful  being  a  smaU  painting  on 
glass  of  the  worship  of  the  Infant  Jesus  by  the  shepherds,  the  hooB- 
of  some  women  in  the  foreground  expressing  more  of  human  joy  and 
wonder  and  interest  at  the  coming  of  this  wonderful  Child  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen;  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  adoration  of  oar 
Lord,  and  net  another  is  worthy  to  come  near  it.    Glorious  pictures- 
there  are,  of  course:  Bubens*  ''Dead  Christ,"  for  any  one  who  can> 
enjoy  the  coarse  realism  of  this  master^s  hand ;  Bohden's  ''Worship 
of  the  Wise  Men;"  and  a  captivating  little  representation  of  the 
meeting  between  EUaibeth  and  Mary,  where  th^  love  of  Elizabeth 
for  Mary  and  her  gladness  in  the  Virgin's  exceptional  honoctr  are 
expressed  with  a  spirituality  of  manner  that  makes  one  at  onoe  a 
reverent  spectator  of  the  solemnly  joyful  scene,  happy  at  seeing  two 
mothers  so  happy.    In  the  dining  hall,  which  is  a  fine  room  capable 
of  seating  almost  400  guests,  besides  some  ecclesiastical  paintingB 
which  do  not  strike  a  Protestant  as  of  much  value,  thwe  are  a 
few  interesting  portraits,  and  one  which,  whUe  interesting,  is  not 
very  attractive;  it  is  that  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  once  an  XTshaw 
student,  represented  in  the  fuU  gloiy  of  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  with 
croaer  in  hand,  and  followed  by  a  boy  who  bears  his  train.    Its 
conspicuous  position  in  the  hall  seems  intended  to  present  one  of 
the  most  iDustrious  sons  of  the  College  as  an  example  to  stir  the 
ambition  of  each  succeeding  race  of  students,  and  possibly  it  may  do 
so ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  in  that  haughty  figure,  with  goigeoiis- 
dress  and  domineering  attitude,  any  resemblance  to  the  lowly  Shep- 
herd and  Saviour  of  men. 

One  thing  which  the  spacious  dining  hall  with  its  piotuies,  the- 
churches  with  their  art  treasures,  and  the  museum  with  its  fins^ 
collection,  show,  is  that  Koman  Catholics  do  not  starve  their  coll^gv^ 
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A  good  deal  of  the  money  spent  may,  in  the  eyes  of  Nonconformists, 
appear  misspent ;  but  that  does  not  alter  ilie  fact  that  their  colleges 
are  thought  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  support.  The  very  corridors  of 
Udiaw  contain  more  good  pictnres  and  first-dass  engravings  (with 
bits  of  rubbish  intermixed)  than  probably  any  Nonconformist  col- 
lege contains  in  all  its  halls  and  rooms.  Not  that  the  absence  of 
these  expensive  luxuries  is  perhaps  any  drawback  to  our  colleges, 
though  a  picture,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  is  a  joy,  and  an  education  too  ; 
more  than  all,  its  shining  beauty  seems  to  say  to  timorous  students, 
that  even  now  they  are  cared  for  by  unknown  friends,  and  that  their 
presence  in  the  churches  will  be  hailed  in  due  time. 

The  libraiy  of  this  institution  is  a  noble  room,  fitted  after  a  worthy 
fashion  with  cedar  shelves  carrying  20,000  volumes  of  theological,, 
classical,  patristic,  philosophical,  and  poetical  works.  On  a  scroll 
drawn  round  the  room  as  a  kind  of  cornice  are  the  names  of  the  great 
Catholic  writers  from  St.  Clement,  a.I).  100,  to  Lingard  1851,  and 
Wiseman,  who,  as  a  then  living  author,  is  dateless.  It  was  curious 
to  notice  among  the  books  Doddridge's  *' Family  Expositor,'^ 
Alexander  on  ''  Isaiah,"  Josiah  Conder^s  "  Literary  History  of  the- 
New  Testament,"  Barnes'  "Notes,"  Principal  Cunningham's 
"  Historical  Theology,"  etc. ;  while  standing  close  to  a  fine  subscription 
edition  of  the  Douay  Bible>  published  in  Dublin  in  1791,  is  the 
useful  ''Cruden."  The  Douay  Bible,  which  is  in  some  sense  the* 
Bible  of  this  College,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  it  was  first 
printed  at  Douay  in  1609-10,  Cardinal  Allen  (?an  Englishman) 
having  a  principal  share  in  the  work ;  the  New  Testament  was  first 
printed  at  Bheims  in  1582. 

The  museum  is  quite  unique  from  being  mainly  the  collection  of 
one  man,  Waterton  the  great  naturalist,  who  has  inscribed  upon  it 
the  oddity  of  his  genius  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  as  a  Catholic. 
Not  content  with  the  grotesque  and  repulsive  creatures  which  he- 
gathered  together  in  his  "Wanderings,"  among  them  being  tho 
crocodile  on  which  he  once  rode,  he  has  manufactured  animals  of  the 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  of  the  most  disgusting  appear- 
ance. Through  these  he  has  expressed  his  religious  antipathies  and- 
his  politico-economical  views  in  forms  which,  it  is  fair  to  remember,. 
were  originally  intended  only  for  a  private  museum.    In  a  hideous- 
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4»ricatiiie  of  a  monkey  (sappoeed  to  resemble  ihe  devil)  sitting 
.on  his  hannches,  he  hss  embodied  his  oonoeption  of  *' Martin 
Luther  after  his  Fall " !  *'  England's  Beformadon  in  its  In&ncy, 
with  Edward  YI.  and  his  sister  Bet^  at  Innch,"  is  figured  forth 
by  a  creature  resembling  a  small  dragon  with  two  black  r^tiks 
zsucking  it.  "  Noctifery  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Dark  Ages,  unknown 
in  England  before  the  Bef ormationy''  is  a  bird,  one  of  the  absordest 
.compounds  of  an  owl  and  a  common  cock,  the  sight  of  which 
is  too  much  for  the  staunchest  Ftotestant's  gravity.  ''England's 
Reformation  zoologically  illustrated  **  is  a  more  elaborate  piece  of 
work.  High  above  the  rest  of  the  creatures  is  a  bird  on  a  croes 
which  is  fized  in  a  rock — this  is  "  The  Catholic  Church  triumphant 
on  St.  Peter's  rock."  Banged  in  front  of  this  bird,  which  has  a  voy 
.uppish  and  boastful  look,  are  ''the  Dutch  William  III.,  King 
Harry  YUI.,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Queen  Bess,  Titus  Gates,  Old 
Nick,  the  Bev.  John  Knox,  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Mother  Law  Chnrdi 
and  her  Dissenting  Fry.'*  From  Waterton's  point  of  view  these  an 
well  caricatured.  Cranmer  is  a  brainless &og,  Titus  Oatesa  grovelling 
i^toad,  the  Bev.  John  Knox  a  preaching  frpg  stuck  up  on  its  hind  kgs, 
while  Old  Nick  and  Queen  Bess  are  two  particularly  bristly  and 
energetic-looking  creatures,  prepared  to  rush  into  any  nuscfaiBf. 
Mother  Xaw  Church  and  her  Dissenting  Fry  are  a  dangerous  lot  of 
scorpions,  hornets,  etc.  Such  is  natural  history  mixed  with  a  little 
religious  bigotry — ^veiy  amusing  to  some  Protestants,  very  vexing  and 
mortifying  to  others. 

All  its  bad  taste  and  antipathy  may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  tlie 

.next  zoological  illustration,  which  might  well  be  copied  and  engraved 

by  the  Peace  Society  for  an  effective  tract.    It  is  "  Old  Mr.  Bull  in 

'  Trouble.''    The  old  gentleman,  strong,  sturdy,  long-suffering,  foolishf 

•grumbling,  is  represented  by  a  strange  four-footed  hybrid,  across 

whose  back  is  thrown,  in  two  bags,  the  national  debt  of  800  millions ; 

vriding  triumphant  on  his  back  is  a  dragon  with  red  eyes  and  lashing 

-tail — diabokLs  beUicQatu;   all  around  him  are  tormenting  devils— 

diaboluB  cholerieuB^  diabolua  a/nvbUio9U»<,  dictbolus  iUudem,  diabohu 

sardidus,  and  diabohu  ecoruieus.    The  conception  is  a  staxdoe  of 

genius. 

Such,  as  I  have  imperfectly  described  some  of  its  principal  features, 
ia  the  home  of  some  320  Boman  Catholic  students,  fifty  or  sixt^  of 
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whom  will  probably  enter  the  priesthood,  the  rest  being  lay  students. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  it  wajs  at  Douay,  and  much  the 
same  as  at  Maynooth,  and  includes  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English  languages,  poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  etc.;  three  years  are 
devoted  to  theologyand  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Most  of  the  priests 
find  their  fields  of  labour  in  the  north  of  England,  others  go  to  the 
English  Secular  Colleges  at  Borne  and  Yalladolid.  The  growth  of  the 
place  in  less  than  a  century  has  been  considerable,  viz.:  from  forty-five 
professors  and  students  to  eight  times  that  number ;  from  a  temporary 
home  to  a  fine  set  of  buildings ;  from  a  library  of  11,000  volumes  in 
1834  to  double  that  number  now.  The  present  Church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  is  too  small,  and  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
larger  building. 

We  cannot  forget  that  as  the  action  of  the  first  French  Bepublic 
gave  us  Ushaw  College,  so  the  present  Bepublic,  by  its  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  has  planted  an  institution  of  that  order  in  Wales,  which, 
like  Ushaw  at  first,  now  dwells  in  a  private  house,  but  which  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  soon  have  its  permanent  home  and  be  in  a  thriving 
condition.  Then  the  link  between  English  and  Irish  Catholicism 
will  be  forged  in  Wales. 

In  what  this  quiet  growth  of  the  educational  agencies  of  Catho- 
licism in  the  kingdom  may  issue  cannot  be  foretold,  but  perhaps 
Nonconformists  have  a  special  obligation  for  watching  it,  and  for 
depriving  it  of  any  power  for  mischief  which  it  may  possess.  The 
right  of  Catholics  to  equal  advantages  with  all  other  citizens  of  the 
State  is  more  owing  to  them,  than  to  any  other  body  of  Englishmen. 
The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  a  measure  which  was  required  by 
simple  justice,  was  carried  by  a  union  of  Nonconformists  and 
Catholics.  When  it  was  passed,  Daniel  O'Connell  appeared  on  the 
platform  of  the  Protestant  Society,  and  rendered  thanks  for  it  in 
these  words,  *'  I  stand  here,  in  the  name  of  my  countiy,  to  express 
our  gratitude,  in  feeble,  but  in  sincere  language,  for  the  exertions 
made  in  our  behalf  by  our  Protestant  Dissenting  brethren/'  To 
drive  error  from  one.  country  to  another  by  persecution  is  to  do 
nothing  towards  destroying  it ;  it  is  like  blowing  thistle  seed  from 
one  field  to  another.  Good  cultivation  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
keep  weeds  down,  and  Nonconformity  has  special  advantages  for 
cultivating  the  moral  soil  of  England.    Its  freedom  makes  intolerance 
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imposable ;  its  volantaiyism  provides  no  nest  for  an  alien  faii^ ;  ito 
ample  appeal  to  ibe  Word  of  God  is  the  most  efiectiTB  weapon  of 
oflfenoe.  Tbe  ptindples  of  Nonconforming  Christians  oompeL  them  to 
grant  a&ee and  mitzoabledhome  to  their  Oatholic  feOow-coimliTiiien, 
but  they  are  equally  mgent  in  Awnf^miiwg  that  we  make  tfaedominanoe 
of  Gatfaoficism  impossible ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  the  truth  of  God  in  the  faith  and  love  of  the  peoplcr 

J.  P.  Gledsiosx. 


Jlsrael's  J^axtfaotll  to  j0Stp^. 

The  greatest  masters  of  fiction  have  never  rivalled  the  nnvamidied 
story  of  Joseph  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Old  as  it  is,  it  bad- 
nates  by  its  air  of  freshness  and  reality.  It  takes  ns  captive  in  8pit» 
of  ^ourselves.  It  does  more;  it  toudies  some  of  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  chords  of  our  nature.  Familiarity  does  not  tesBSD  tiie 
potency  of  its  spell,  but  rather  tends  to  increase  it ;  and  as  we  aie 
drawn  along  by  its  never-failing  charm,  strong  and  opposite  IbbI- 
ings  sweep  over  us.  We  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  the  youthfnl 
dreamer.  We  pity  the  object  of  the  brothers'  envy  and  wrath.  We 
feel  a  sense  of  positive  relief  at  his  escape  from  an  eariy  and  vident 
death,  although  the  eso^  leaves  him  a  slave.  But  the  most  patfartic 
passages  are  those  which  describe  his  condnct  toward  his  brethren 
when,  in  after  years,  they  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com,  and 
especially  his  bearing  towards  Benjamin.  Bathos  marks  every  tsaha^ 
quent  step,  even  to  the  last  scene,  where  Israel  takes  a  separate  farewell 
of  Joseph  and  Joseph's^sons,  and  says,  at  the  dose  of  an  xmprttBve 
interview,  **  Behold  I  die;  but  God  shall  be  with  yon,  and  bring  yw 
again  into  the  land  of  your  fathers." 

Israel  had  had  a  stormy  life,  and  had  been  tossed  about  on  a  rough 
sea ;  but  his  last  days  were  spent  in  a  quiet  haven.  The  weather- 
beaten  ship  was  anchored  in  safety  after  a  long  and  tempestnooa 
voyage.  His  last  days  had  been  his  best  days.  His  better  nature 
had  come  out.  Love  for  his  children  and  his  Gk>d  had  over-mastered 
every  other  feature  of  his  character.  But  the  end  had  come  at  littr 
not  suddenly,  and  not  without  premonitions.  Israel  was  sick,  and 
the  news  had  speedily  reached  the  ears  of  Joseph,  who  at  onoe  came 
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^wn  to  Qoflhen  to  see  his  father  hefore  he  died.  Israel  was  conscious 
that  the  end  was  near.  It  might  he  hidden  from  his  sons ;  it  wa» 
not  hidden  from  himself;  for  it  is  one  of  the  strange  things  in  regard 
to  our  mortality,  that  he  who  is  marked  for  death  often  heoomes  the 
first  to  note  its  approach.  Love  may  veil  the  fact  from  dear  ones 
jLround  him :  they  do  not  see,  hecause  they  will  not,  or  they  only 
see  to  explain  away  unfavourahle  symptoms.  Israel  felt  that 
•death  was  not  far  off,  but  the  fact  awakened  no  dread  in  him. 
He  looked  upon  it,  but  did  not  tremble.  ''The  shadow  feared 
of  man "  was  not  feared  by  the  patriarch.  He  spoke  of  it  with 
unquavering  voice,  and  yet  there  had  been,  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  his  farewell  to  Joseph,  the  touching  of  the  most  sensitive  chords 
of  his  heart.  Bachel's  son  was  before  him,  and  the  memory  of  his 
-early  affection  revived.  The  review  of  his  own  career  recalled 
to  him  the  many  blessings  he  had  received  from  Qod*  He  had 
-fed  him  all  his  life  long.  He  had  redeemed  him  from  all  eviL 
He  had  fulfilled  to  him  His  gradous  words.  Joseph's  children 
should  be  Israel's  children ;  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  should  stand  in 
the  place  of  Eeuben  and  Simeon ;  but  Ephraim  should  be  the  greater. 

It  is  very  touching  to  find  how  the  mind  thus  travels  back  in  its 
last  hours  to  earlier  days,  and  dwells  upon  them  with  fond  affeo- 
iion.  It  is  as  though  it  were  renewing  its  youth.  The  aged, 
wrinkled,  cramped  form  of  the  patriarch,  as  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  to 
receive  his  son  Joseph ;  the  straining  of  his  sightless  eyes,  "  dim  for 
age,  so  that  he  could  not  see ; "  the  confession  of  Gkxi's  goodness  in 
bringing  Joseph,  and  even  Joseph's  sons,  to  his  death-bed ;  the  device 
of  Joseph  to  have  the  patriarch's  hands  rightly  placed  on  the  hesuis 
.of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  Israel's  persistent  crossing  of  his  hands : 
Israel's  good  wishes  for  the  children  of  his  favourite  son;  and  at 
last  his  exclamation,  ''  Behold,  I  die  " — ^all  this  has  something  very 
touching  about  it.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  needed  to 
picture  that  solemn  scene,  "  the  nearest  approach  to  a  death-bed  scene 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible." 

The  solemnity  of  the  confession  in  this  farewell  is  not  its  novelty 
but  the  person  who  utters  it,  and  Joseph's  relation  to  the  speaker. 
When  our  friends  quietly  and  calmly  tell  us  that  they  are  near  the 
end,  their  words  strike  home ;  a  dull  aching  pain  seizes  us,  and  separa- 
tion wears  a  look  it  never  wore  before.    Joseph  could  not  hear  such 
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ing  IVotefltant  State  of  Berne,  and  bofe  with  Hiem  credeniiab  and 
letters  leoommeiMlliig  them  to  tiie  OoonoQ.  Fluiies  ia  the  Ooviiflil 
were  at  this  time  pretty  eqinaDj  haknoed,  for,  aHhou^  all  wore 
united  in  hatred  of  the  Biahop's  nile,  poHtionl  loaeons  piwented 
certain  memberB  from  openly  coontenandng  the  ReformalioD. 
After  a  variety  of  f ortiinesy  Farel  by  dint  of  enormous  exsHteos  at 
last  got  the  Beformation  established  in  the  city,  thoi]§^  it  had  to 
endure  constant  opposition  from  the  priests.  Eventually,  however, 
the  BMiop  and  his  clergy  withdrew  to  Gex,  from  whence  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  stir  up  dissension  in  the  city.  The  work  whkk 
had  been  done  was  such  as  only  a  man  like  Farel  could  hare  acooiiH 
plished.  It  was  bold,  almost  audacious  in  its  nature,  but  it  fboiid 
its  sanction  in  its  success.  The  time  had  come,  however,  when  be 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  puU  down  than  to  build  up,  and  now 
that  constructive  work  was  required,  there  was  need  of  a  stronger 
mind  and  more  extensive  learning  than  he  possessed.    Hence  his 

m 

anxiety  to  secure  Calvin  as  a  colleague. 

'' Calvin  in  Geneva"  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  extn- 
ordinary  chapters  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Beformation.  It  is  the  hutoiy 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy  in  Europe  after  the  pattern  of 
the  old  Jewish  one ;  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  irom  a  gay  and 
frivolous  people;  of  its  career  diequered  by  success  and  defeat ;  and 
of  its  final  establishment  through  the  tremendous  moral  and  penenal 
influence  of  a  man  who,  of  all  others,  seemed  outwardly  unfit  for  the 
task — a  man  weak  in  body,  and  naturally  timorous  and  retiring, 
but  of  gigantic  intellect,  immense  concentration,  and  strong  faith  in 
Qod. 

The  Genevese  citizen  had  been  used  to  many  amusements  whidi 
made  life  pleasant  to  him,  and  these  were  now  abruptly  forbidden. 
He  was  like  the  schoolboy  who  retires  to  bed  on  Chiistmas-ni^t, 
being  Saturday,  after  a  juvenile  carouse  such  as  only  a  boy  can 
appreciate,  and  who  wakes  up  the  next  morning  to  find  it  Stmdaj* 
He  will  be  a  very  good  boy  indeed  who  does  not  experience  a 
temporary  pang  in  such  circumstances.  And  the  Genevese  citiiea 
was  just  a  lai^r  schoolboy — lively,  vivacious,  and  volatile.  He  waa 
fond  of  music,  and  when  the  music  was  good  it  was  not  veity  diilienH 
to  persuade  him  to  dance.  He  loved  to  enjoy  these  pleasures  in  the 
opexi  air  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
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Israel  also  speaks  of  Divine  guidance.  The  place  of  the  parent 
to^rard  the  child  no  other  person  can  properly  fill.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  its  life  the  parent  is  the  child's  Providence.  The  parent 
thinks  for  the  child  when  the  child  cannot  think  for  itself,  and  is  ^yes, 
hands,  tongue,  feet  for  it.  And  even  when  the  child  has  hegun  to  use 
its  own  powers — often  long  after  it  has  begun — ^there  is  still  needed 
the  parentis  care  and  the  parent's  guidance.  The  child  can  hardly 
comprehend  ^hat  it  is,  about  which  the  parent  is  so  thoughtful.  The 
child  falls  to  see  any  world  beyond  the  little  world  in  which  it  lives,- 
and  measures  all  things  by  the  standards  which  its  home  supplies. 
Alas!  for  that  child  whose  home  is  ungodly,  and  evil  its  earliest 
teacher ;  but  thrice  happy  if,  shielded  in  its  home-nest,  it  tries  its 
strength  under  wise  teaching  before  it  ventures  alone  into  the  strange 
world  beyond,  and  if,  under  home  guidance,  its  course  through  this 
present  evil  world  is  wisely  shaped. 

The  aged  patriarch  had  no  fear  in  regard  to  his  son's  course,  and 
none  in  regard  to  the  future  of  his  own  people.  The  Lord  who  had 
led  him  would  lead  them.  God  would  go  before  them.  And  this 
consolation  remains  for  us.  If  our  friends  die,  on  whom  we  have 
rested  both  for  counsel  and  guidance,  their  Helper  will  be  our 
Helper,  their  Guide  will  be  our  Guide.  They  were  our  Providence 
long  after  infancy  had  passed  away,  Grod  shall  now  be  our  Leader,  and* 
''  the  Lord  shall  provide."  They  once  thought  for  us,  planned  for  us, 
shielded  and  guided  us ;  and  now.  He  who  gave  them  their  wisdom 
and  strength  shall  be  with  us.  They,  by  their  bright  example  and 
cheery  words,  kept  us  in  the  right  way ;  now,  **  the  Lord  alone  shall 
lead  us." 

Again :  the  patriarch  accentuates  the  truthfulness  of  God.  That 
was  an  old  promise  which  God  had  given  about  Canaan.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  it  had  been  made.  Gene- 
ration had  followed  generation,  but  the  promise  was  still  accepted ; 
and  now  Israel  expresses  his  own  unwavering  trust  in  it.  Difficulties 
there  might  be  in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment ;  adverse  things  there  might 
be  hemming  in  their  present  coiu'se,  or  their  near  future.  No  matter  r 
God's  word  was  sure,  was  "  a  tried  word."  Israel  gives  it  to  Joseph 
as  a  sacred  trust,  as  well  as  a  strong  consolation :  "  God  shall  be  with* 
you,  and  bring  you  again  into  the  land  of  your  fathers." 

Two  hundred  years,  and  more,  were  yet  to  pass  before  that  wordf 
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ing  FtofcesUnt  State  of  Berne,  and  bore  with  tfaem  oedentuJs  vA 
letten  reoommendixig  them  to  the  OonncU.  FlratieB  ib  the  Oomdl 
were  at  thie  time  pretty  equally  hahneed,  for,  aUhongh  all  wve 
united  in  hatred  of  the  BUhopIs  rule,  political  icaaone  yewwated 
certain  members  from  openly  coantenandng  the  BefomatHm. 
After  a  Tariety  of  fortoneSy  Farel  by  dint  of  enormous  exevtieiis  at 
last  got  the  Beformation  established  in  the  dty,  thou^  it  had  to 
endm«  constant  opposition  ftom  the  priests.  Eventually,  howefv, 
the  Bishop  and  his  clm*gy  withdrew  to  Gez,  from  whence  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  stir  up  dissension  in  the  city.  The  work  whidi 
had  been  done  was  such  as  only  a  man  like  Farel  oonld  have  aeeon- 
plished.  It  was  bold,  almost  audacious  in  its  nature  bat  it  found 
its  sanction  in  its  success.  The  time  had  come,  however,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  now 
that  constructive  work  was  required,  there  was  need  of  a  stronger 
mind  and  more  extensive  learning  than  he  possessed.  Hence  his 
anxiety  to  secure  Calvin  as  a  colleague. 

"  Calvin  in  €^eva "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  extr»- 
ordinary  chapters  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Beformation.  It  is  the  htabvy 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy  in  Europe  after  the  patten  of 
the  old  Jewish  one ;  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  a  gay  and 
frivolous  people;  of  its  career  chequered  by  success  and  defSeat;  and 
of  its  final  establishment  through  the  tremendous  moral  and  personal 
influence  of  a  man  who,  of  all  others,  seemed  outwardly  unfit  for  the 
task — a  man  weak  in  body,  and  naturally  timorous  and  retiring, 
but  of  gigantic  intellect^  immense  concentration,  and  strong  lutfa  in 
God. 

The  Genevese  citisen  had  been  used  to  many  amusements  wbidi 
made  life  pleasant  to  him,  and  these  were  now  abruptly  forbidden. 
He  was  like  the  schoolboy  who  retires  to  bed  on  Chnstmas-ni|^t, 
being  Saturday,  after  a  juvenile  carouse  such  as  only  a  boy  can 
appreciate,  and  who  wakes  up  the  next  morning  to  find  it  Sunday. 
He  will  be  a  very  good  boy  indeed  who  does  not  experience  a 
temporary  pang  in  such  circumstances.  And  the  Qenevese  dtim 
was  just  a  larger  schoolboy — lively,  vivacious,  and  volatUe.  He  was 
fond  of  music,  and  when  the  music  was  good  it  was  not  very  diffienlt 
to  persuade  him  to  danoe.  He  loved  to  enjoy  these  pleasures  in  the 
open  air  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
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spake  to  us  wiUi  trumpet  tongue  whilst  they  were  with  us.  Their 
kindly  spirit  stirxed  our  hearte  whilst  we  breathed  the  bracing  atmo- 
sphere which  their  character  threw  around  us.  But  now  they  are  with 
us  no  more,  forgotten  words  come  back,  traits  of  character  which,  were 
hidden  by  too  great  nearness  declare  their  own  measage,  and  the 
deep  things  of  God  are  made  plainer  to  us  by  the  light  of  their 
trustful  spirit.  They  are  dead,  and  yet  how  eloquently  they  speak ! 
A  strange  impressiveness  and  power  drives  home  many  oft-repeated 
Admonitions.  Counsels  that  were  lightly  heeded  are  seen  to  be  full  of 
wisdom.  We  discover,  what  we  never  suspected  before,  but  what 
A  thousand  examples  confirm,  that  one  of  the  most  elevating  things 
that  a  man  can  suffer  is  a  loss  that  comes  right  home  to  him. 

J.  Jackson  Goadbt. 


Part  II. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  story  of  the  Bef  ormation  in  G^eva 
begins  four  years  prior  to  the  date  of  Calvin's  arrival. 

The  government  of  the  UtUe  State  was  formerly  an  episcopate, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Counts  of  the  Qenevois,  a  district 
lying  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city.  The  civil  government 
was  carried  on  by  a  council  of  twenty-five  members — ^four  sjnidics  or 
magistrates,  twenty  councillors,  and  a  treasurer.  On  important 
occasions  the  burgesses  were  called  together  in  General  Assembly. 
It  was  a  strange  unique  system — semi-episcopal,  semi-oligarchic.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  Bishop  had  identified  himself  with  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  people ;  he  had  several  times  been  caught  in 
the  act  of  bartering  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  for  his  own  personal 
advantage,  and  the  people  hated  him  and  his  clergy  with  all  the 
ardour  of  their  southern  nature. 

One  evening  in  October,  1532,  two  strangers  entered  Geneva. 
One  of  them  was  a  little  man ;  with  a  rather  coarse  and  vulgar  face, 
but  with  brilliant  piercing  eyes,  and  a  mobile  mouth;  this  was 
William  Farel.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  family ; 
and  was  bom  at  Gap  in  Dauphin^,  in  1489.  His  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  was  Anthony  Saunier.     They  came  from  the  neighbour- 
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ing  FtofcesUnt  State  of  Berne,  and  bote  with  Umdi  endentialB  and 
lettera  reoommendixig  them  to  tlie  QoaneU.  FlratieB  ib  the 
were  at  this  time  pretty  eqoallj  halaneed,  for,  attlieii^  all 
united  in  hatred  of  the  Blshopls  lule,  political  leeaona  ptetenled 
certain  members  from  openly  coontenancing  the  Befotmatkm. 
After  a  variety  of  f ortoneSy  Farel  by  dint  of  enormous  exertions  at 
last  got  the  Beformation  established  in  the  city,  though  it  had  to 
endure  constant  opposition  ftom  the  priests.  Eventually,  however, 
the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  withdrew  to  Gez,  from  whence  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  stir  up  dissenmon  in  the  city.  The  work  which 
had  been  done  was  such  as  only  a  man  like  Farel  could  have  accom- 
plished. It  was  bold,  almost  audacious  in  its  nature  but  it  fbond 
its  sanction  in  its  success.  The  time  had  come,  however,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  now 
that  constructive  work  was  required,  there  was  need  of  a  stronger 
mind  and  more  extensive  learning  than  he  possessed.    Hence  his 
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anxiety  to  secure  Calvin  as  a  colleague. 

**  Calvin  in  Geneva "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  extr»- 
ordinary  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation.  It  is  the  hiatoi^ 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy  in  Europe  after  the  pattern  of 
the  old  Jewish  one ;  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  a  gay  and 
frivolous  people;  of  its  career  diecjuered  by  success  and  defeat ;  and 
of  its  final  establishment  through  the  tremendous  moral  and  personal 
influence  of  a  man  who,  of  all  others,  seemed  outwardly  unfit  for  the 
task — a  man  weak  in  body,  and  naturally  timorous  and  retiiing, 
but  of  gigantic  intellect,  immense  concentration,  and  strong  faith  in 
God. 

The  Genevese  citL&en  had  been  used  to  many  amusements  which 
made  life  pleasant  to  him,  and  these  were  now  abruptly  forbiddeB. 
He  was  like  the  schoolboy  who  retires  to  bed  on  Christmas-ni^ 
being  Saturday,  after  a  juvenile  carouse  such  as  only  a  hcj  can 
appreciate,  and  who  wakes  up  the  next  morning  to  find  it  Sunday* 
He  will  be  a  very  good  boy  indeed  who  does  not  ezperienoe  a 
temporary  pang  in  such  circumstances.  And  the  Genevese  dtim 
was  just  a  larger  schoolboy — lively,  vivacious,  and  volatile.  He  was 
fond  of  music,  and  when  the  music  was  good  it  was  not  very  diifienH 
to  persuade  him  to  dance.  He  loved  to  enjoy  these  pleasures  in  the 
open  air  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
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SfOkoep  Mt  sipping  his  faFoarite  bevosgeB  under  the  trees  in  the 
paUie  places.  If  it  rained,  the  wine-shop  doom  were  always  open, 
and  a  game  of  cards  gave  »st  and  piquancy  to  the  liquor.  The 
Genevsse  Sunday  was  rather  a  peculiar  afidr,  viewed  in  the  li^t  of 
a  Christian  observance.  Mass  was  celebrated  early  in  the  momingy 
and  then  followed  fun  and  frolic  whUe  the  day  lasted ;  and  Sunday 
was  not  by  any  means  the  only  holiday.  The  calendar  of  aaintfi*-dayB 
was  in  very  few  places  observed  so  strictly  as  in  Geneva.  A  mas- 
querade, or  morris-dance  was  an  especial  treat  But  a  wedding  was 
the  climax  in  a  long  ascending  scale  of  pleasurable  ezottenients* 
Whatever  religion  there  was  in  the  place  (and  there  was  not  much), 
looked  at  the  Divine  verities  from  a  cheerful  point  of  view.  The  road 
to  paradise  lay  through  purgatory,  and  could  be  shortened  by  the  pur- 
chase of  masses.  A  littleholywater  served  to  avert  most  of  the  ills  of 
life.  A  few  paternosters  and  credos,  or  an  oSEmng  at  the  shrine  of 
a  popular  saint,  atoned  for  many  peccadilloes.  The  sound  of  the 
church  bells  stealing  over  the  beautiful  lake  at  vespers,  and  losing 
itself  among  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  mountains,  kept  away  bad 
weather,  enchantments,  ghosts,  and  evil  spirits. 

But  there  was  a  darker  side  of  Qenevese  life,  for  the  city  was 
notorious  for  drunkenness  and  every  variety  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
That  dismal  social  evil,  whidi  broods  like  a  nightmare  over  our 
modem  cities,  was  under  State  sanction  there,  and  sunned  itself  in 
open  day.  To  attempt  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  mild  mea- 
sures would  have  been  useless.  Calvin's  method  was  uncompromising. 
Periiaps  it  was  too  uncompromising ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
men  will  at  once  give  up  habits  and  indulgences  which  have  become  a 
second  nature.  We  can  sjrmpatluse  with  him,  and  applaud  the 
vigorous  and  severe  laws  which  he  enacted  against  every  form  of 
vice;  but  many  of  the  laws  he  passed  touched  usages  which  were  not 
wrong,  and  some  even  which,  if  not  taken  in  excess,  help  to  make 
life  pleasant  and  bright ;  and  when  we  hear  of  laws  enforced  obliging 
all  the  citizens  to  attend  the  sermons  of  the  Beformed  Pastors,  of 
brides  imprisoned  for  wearing  their  treases  flowing  over  their  shoul- 
ders, of  children  beheaded  for  disrespect  to  parents,  of  ladies  fed  on 
bread  and  water  for  dancing,  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  called  up 
to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith — when  we  read  such  an  entry  as  the 
following  in  the  registers  of  Geneva,  telling  how  three  children  were 
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punished  because,  instead  of  coming  into  churdi  during  sermcA, 
'<  they  did  wickedly  remain  outside  and  eat  cakes^'* — ^we  esn  only 
remark  that  there  never  was  a  aodety  in  which  such  laws  ooidd  pos> 
sibly  be  kept  Such  legislation  seems  espedally  inoongruons  wheb  we 
remember  that  Calvin's  aim  was  to  establish  a  Theocracy ;  for  lam 
such  as  these  in  no  way  reflect  the  Divine  will  respecting  man.  Com- 
pelling people  to  be  moral  is  all  very  well,  but  compelling  them  to 
become  religious,  and  religious  after  a  certain  pattam,  can  in  no 
circumstances  be  anything  but  a  mistake.  So  much  we  feel  obliged 
in  justice  to  say. 

•  But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  this  fashion,  and  blame  severely  what 
we  nught  pass  a  milder  censure  on  did  wo  know -fully  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case,  the  contumaciousness  of  those  who  committed  the 
offence,  and  the  significance  which  such  an  offence  unpunished  might 
have  had  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  ill-disposed  to  the  Reformation. 
We  must  remember  too,  that  in  the  peculiar  Genevese  Oonstitation, 
heresy  and  schism  disturbed  not  only  the  Church  but  the  State ;  and 
we  can  never  too  frequently  revert  to  the  fact  that  all  through  his 
life  in  Geneva,  a  Theocracy  hovered  before  Calvin's  eyes,  a  state  in 
which  the  will  of  God  should  be  the  law  for  man.  fiis  one  desire 
was  to  form  an  ideal  human  society,  in  whidi  God  should  reign  over 
every  detail  and  drcumstance  of  life.  He  has  been  accused  of  ambi- 
tion in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  his  reforms  in  Geneva.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  quality  that  can  more  inaj^ropriately  be  attributed  to  him. '  Few 
men  have  shown  such  unselfish  devotion,  at  all  costs,  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  Had  he  been  ambitious  he  might  easily  have  found  a 
wider  field  than  Geneva  to  exercise  it  in.  So  far  from  people  shunning 
the  city  on  account  of  his  Government,  they  flocked  to  it  in  thousands, 
especially  refugees  from  France.  Stem  though  he  was,  the  people  loved 
liim.  After  he  had  been  about  two  years  in  Geneva,  both  he  and  IWel 
were  banished  from  it ;  but  after  an  absence  of  three  yeai^s,  during whidi 
he  received  many  pressing  invitations  to  return,  the  citizens  welcomed 
him  again  with  exuberant  joy. 

If  it  was  compulsoiy  to  attend  his  sermons,  they  seem  at  any  rate 
to  have  been  worth  hearing,  for  often  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  his  parishioners,  who  would  not  let  him  go  until  he  promised  to 
repeat  the  delivery  of  some  eloquent  discourse.  His  pastoral  labom* 
were  iudefivtigable.     Every  alternate  week  he  preached  daily.    On 
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three  days  in  every  week  he  lectured  in  theology.  He  presided  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Consistory,  and  at  the  Scriptural  discussion 
every  Friday.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  his  literary  work,  revising 
each  new  edition  of  his  "  Institutes,"  and  writing  his  *'  Commentaries ;" 
while  his  correspondence  was  voluminous.  His  health  became 
gradually  worse  and  worse.  During  many  years  of  his  life  so  acutely 
did  he  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  that  he  only  allowed  himself  one  meal  a 
day.  But  he  never  suffered  ill-health  to  interfere  with  his  regular 
work.  However  great  was  the  pain  he  endured  he  was  never  out  of 
his  pulpit  in  his  turn,  and  never  away  from  his  desk  and  books.  He 
has  been  accused  of  being  worldly-minded  and  amassing  a  fortime 
during  his  stay  in  Geneva ;  while,  in  fact,  he  was  never  well  paid, 
and  was  often  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  unable  to  discharge  small 
debts  (of  about  half-a-crown  in  our  money)  which  he  owed  to  friends. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  he  did  not  receive  any  salary  at 
all.  Then  came  a  tardy  present  of  six  gold  crowns.  After  some 
years,  we  find  him  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars,  twelve  strikes 
of  com,  and  two  casks  of  wine.  Not  a  very  liberal  allowance,  as  we 
think ;  but  it  seems  the  Council  thought  otherwise,  for  they  speak  of  it 
as  *'  handsome  wages,"  given  him  on  account  of  his  distinguished  learn- 
ing and  '*  because  of  his  frequent  charges  by  reason  of  travellers.'' 
We  sometimes  hear  of  their  giving  him  small  presents;  as,  on  one 
occasion  when  he  lay  very  ill,  wood  to  warm  his  room,  and  some  wine. 
But  he  never  accepted  such  gifts.  The  wine  he  returned,  and  the 
wood  he  paid  for.  When  he  lay  dying,  they  sent  him  his  quarterly 
salary  as  usual,  but  he  returned  it  to  the  Council,  saying  he  could  not 
accept  what  he  had  not  earned.  At  one  time  we  find  him  obliged  to 
dispose  of  his  library,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  difficulties. 

Ajs  a  controversialist,  Calvin  was  unsparing,  after  the  manner  of  his 
times.  He  confesses  that  he  had  naturally  a  very  quick  violent 
temper,  which  often  carried  him  into  excesses  that  he  afterwards 
regretted ;  and  this  natural  infirmity  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  his 
continual  ill-health.  Many  of  his  controversial  attacks  are  savage  in 
their  severity. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  asperities  of  his  character,  he  was  gentle 
and  affectionate  with  his  friends,  as  his  letters  to  Du  Chemin  his 
old  host  in  Orleans,  to  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Beza,  Farel,  and  others, 
testify.     In  the  whole  course  of  his  life  we  never  find  him  taking 
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nmbnge  at  a  penonal  di^t  or  aflbont.  It  was  onlj  to  thoA  who 
misled  him  in  his  oflkial  poataon  as  head  of  the  ChuMiau  CSimdk, 
or  who  opposed  his  doctrine  and  ttw  heeame^  in  his  opimon,  ihi 
enemies  of  God  and  tmtli,  that  he  was  sevore  and  vamftnag. 
To  them  however,  he  showed  no  mercy.  lliislnngB  mtoatnu^ 
action  in  ^diich  he  was  a  principal  actor,  whidi  caste  a  daik  dndov 
across  his  character. 

Baference  has  been  made  to  his  first  meeting  with  SsrvetiUy  tfid 
the  fli^t  of  the  latter  from  Paris  before  the  day  fixed  for  die 
disputation  to  which  he  had  sommoned  Oshrin.  They  now  t»- 
crossed  eadi  othei's  paths,  and  the  result  to  both  was  disubooa 
When  Senretus  fled  from  Paris  he  went  to  Lyons^  and  found  emplogr- 
ment  there  as  corrector  of  the  press  to  the  Tresdiels^  a  noted  printing 
firm.  It  was  in  those  days  a  lucrative  oocopation,  and  with  the 
money  saved  at  that  time,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1537,  and  resamed 
the  study  of  medicine.  His  extraordinaiy  alnlity  soon  mastered  tint 
sdenoe  as  then  taught^  and  even  enabled  him  to  lecture  on  astranom j, 
which  was  then  considered  a  kindred  science.  H^  puUished  a  book 
on  syrups,  which  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  IVench  physiaansi 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  original  fields  of  reeearch  with  sudi  snooesB 
that  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  intimation  to  the  scieQtific 
world  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  would  have  been  weD  for 
him  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  domain  of  science,  for  his  true 
power  lay  there.  But  his  evil  genius  led  him  on,  and  he  still  porsned 
his  theological  studies.  Among  other  things,  he  busied  himself  with 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  he  read  deeply  in  the  Pre-Arian  Fttasr 
tic  theology.  Proud  and  conceited,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remain 
long  in  any  place  without  making  many  enemies.  In  consequence  of 
some  dispute  with  the  professors  of  the  XJniversity,  he  had  again  to 
leave  Paris.  Subsequently  we  hear  of  him  at  Avignon,  at  Lyons,  at 
Gharlieu.  At  last  he  removed  to  Yienne  in  Dauphin6,  where,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  Pierre  Palmier,  formerly  his  pupil  in  Tm, 
he  lived  in  security  under  an  assumed  name.  He  had  some  years  prft- 
viously  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he  now  conformed  to  it  again. 
He  soon  became  known  in  the  city  as  a  clever  doctor,  and  his  pniciioe 
brought  him  in  a  large  income.  But  his  fanatical  zeal  still  potsessed 
him.  He  believed  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Grod,  to  lead  on 
a  new  and  more  complete  Beforroation  than  that  of  Luther;  and  an 
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idon  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  uxged  him  to  the  fulfil- 
mant  of  hie  £anoied  mission.    In  1546  he  finished  the  manuscript  of 
A  irork  on  whioh  he  had  heen  engaged  for  some  time,  the  "  Bestitutlo 
Christianismi,"  and  sent  it  to  Calvin  at  G^ievafor  his  opinion.    He 
Jiad  heen  in  oonespondenee  with  the  Bef ormer  for  some  time  previous 
to  this ;  and  though  CaMn  regarded  the  man  as  a  dangerous  heretic, 
he  replied  to  him  at  fine  with  kindness  and  moderation,  and  then 
more  shaiiplj,  when  he  found  that  to  correspond  with  him  was  to 
waste  time.    After  an  interval  of  some  months,  Servetus  wrote  asking 
him  to  return  the  manuscript;  hut  Calvin  had  sent  it  on  to  Yiret,  at 
Jjanaanne,     Application  was  next  made  to  Viiet,  but  still  the  manu- 
script was  not  forthcoming*    What  had  become  of  it?     Shortly 
afterwards,  suspicions  as  to  his  orthodoxy  sprang  up  at  Yienne,  and 
though  no  process  was  commenced  against  him,  he  was  placed  under 
pretty  strict  surveillance.    However,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
publishing  his  **  Bestitutio  "  by  the  loss  of  his  manuscript.    He  had 
either  his  original  notes  still  beside  him,  or  he  took  the  trouble  to 
re-write  it.  At  any  rate  he  had  it  printed  anonymously  by  Amoullet, 
A  printer  in  Yienne.    In  this  he  experienced  some  difficulty;  for  the 
book  which  attacked  the  faith  of  Christendom,  Romish  and  Beformed, 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  had  of  course  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.     Amoullet's  scruples  were  how- 
airer  removed  by  a  bribe  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  early  in  January 
1553,  the  book  was  ready.    It  was  immediately  sent  to  the  great 
eentres  of  learning,  Lyons,  Frankfort,  ChMllon,  and  Geneva,  and  a 
eopy  came  into  Calvin's  possession. 

Among  the  French  refugees  who  followed  Calvin  to  Geneva  was  a 
cituoen  of  Lyons,  Guillaume  Trie,  who  still  kept  up  correspondence 
with  a  relative  there  a  very  bigoted  papist,  Antoine  Ameys.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  Ameys  twitted  Trie  with  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
oases  of  heresy  at  Geneva.  Trie  at  once  replied  that  the  Bomish 
Church  should  be  the  last  to  accuse  the  Genevan  one  with  laxity  in 
ihis  respect,  when  there  was  now  living  under  the  jHrotection  of  the 
Archbishop  in  Yienne,  a  man  who  was  the  grossest  heretic  conceiv- 
able. Then  followed  an  account  of  Servetus'  life  and  a  criticism  of 
the  ^'Itestitutio,'' which  it  must  be  remembered  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Trie  enclosed  the  first 
page  of  the  book.    Now  Trie  was  an  uneducated  man ;  how  could 
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he  know  all  about  ServetuSy  who  was  living  under  an  aaBonied  naia^ 
in  Yienne?  and  how  had  he  oome  to  know  the  natore  o!  bis 
heresies  and  the  contents  of  a  book  written  in  lAttn  ?  •  Onlvin  was 
the  one  man  in  Geneva  who  knew  the  whole  histoty  of  the  heretic ; 
and  as.  he  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Bestitatao,''  he  bad  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  book  when  published.  It  wiB  nevor  b^ 
known  whether  Calvin  directly  instigated  Trie's  letter;  but  tbe 
evidence  proves  that  whatever  information  Trie  had  relating  to  Ser* 
vetus  and  his  book  was  obtained  from  him.  Amejs  forwarded 
Trie's  letter  and  enclosure  to  Yienne,  and  Servetus  was  at  once 
arrested  and  put  on  his  trial  for  heresy.  But  the  proof  against  bim 
was  not  strong  enough  to  lead  to  conviction,  and  application  me 
again  made  to  Trie.  Could  he  not  send  some  more  convincing  proof 
that  this  book  was  really  written  by  Servetus,  and  printed  in  Yienne? 
In  a  few  weeks  an  answer  came,  enclosing  some  letters  of  Servetoi 
to  Calvin,  which  Trie  said  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty.  Tbese 
letters  formed  part  of  the  correspondence  with  Calvin  which  has  bem 
already  referred  to.  The  trial  proceeded,  and  it  soon  became  erideat 
that  the  case  was  going  against  him ;  whereupon  he  promised  to 
make  a  confession  as  to  some  of  the  coimts  in  the  chafge.  But  alas! 
for  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  he  wove  a  web  of  f als^ood  so  tnms- 
parent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  in  his  senses  when  be 
made  it.  He  at  last  confessed  to  the  whole  chaxge  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  his  judges.  He  was  removed  horn  the 
judgment  hall,  and  confined  in  a  room  in  the  palace  which  was  ill 
guarded  and  opened  out  on  a  garden,  to  which,  even  during  his  trial, 
he  had  access  at  all  times.  Waiting  till  night  came  he  dreswd 
himself,  and  over  his  dress  threw  a  thin  night-covering.  Thus  attired 
he  passed  the  keepers,  who  never  suspected  his  intention  to  esoape  in 
that  costume.  He  climbed  the  garden  wall  and  made  his  way  into  a 
neighbouring  court,  and  was  soon  outside  the  city.  His  esoape  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  pursued  by  the  gen9-d^arm$9»  He  tried  the 
roads  first  to  Spain,  and  then  to  Naples ;  but  found  they  were  being 
watched  for  him.  Accordingly  he  lingered  for  three  months  in  some 
of  the  more  secluded  parts  of  France  until  the  pursuit  was  given  op; 
and  at  last  he  set  out  for  Italy,  via  Geneva  and  Switieriand.  A 
arrived  in  Gleneva,  alone  and  on  foot,  one  evening  in  the  middle  of 
July,  1553,  and  lodged  in  the  Auberge  de  la  Hose,  a  small  innon 
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the  shore  of  the  lake.  He  remained  there  for  a  month,  relyii^  on 
his  incognito;  and  men  remembered  afterwards  that  they  had 
freqaently  seen  him  in  church,  when  Calvin  was  preaching.  Bnt  on 
one  of  these  occasions  he  was  recognised,  for  on  Sunday  13th 
Aagust,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Geneva  and  had 
hired  a  boat  to  take  him  to  Zurich,  he  was  arrested  by  authority  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  he  had  been  denounced  by  Calvin.  He  knew 
that  falsehood  would  be  of  no  avail  then,  as  Calvin  was  familiar  with 
his  whole  history.  But  he  was  at  bay,  and  defended  himself  with 
consummate  ability.  His  defence  was  useless  however ;  the  evidence 
was  overwhelming,  and  he  was  convicted  of  heresy.  What  was  to 
be  the  sentence? 

In  his  revision  of  the  Glenevese  Statute  Book,  Calvin  had  allowed 
the  old  law  which  doomed  theheretic  to  the  flames,  to  be  unrepealed. 
The  sentence  was  referred  to  the  Swiss  Churches.  Not  that  the 
Council  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  they  should  adopt,  but  they 
desired  the  responsibility  to  be  shared  by  others.  The  answers  came 
back  in  due  time — unanimous  for  death,  unless  a  full  recantation 
were  made.  It  is  to  Calvin's  credit  that  he  used  his  influence  to 
secure  a  milder  form  of  death  for  him,  but  his  intercession  was 
unavailing.  The  27th  October,  was  fixed  *for  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  Farel  was  summoned  by  Calvin  to  Geneva  to  attend  on 
Servetus  during  his  last  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Servetus  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Calvin  and  be  reconciled  to  him.  He  accordingly  came,  attended  by 
two  .members  of  the  Council.  He  reminded  him  that  sixteen  years 
before,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  he  had  waited  to  dispute  with 
him  in  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  win  him  from  his  errors ; 
and  that  he  had  willingly  corresponded  with  him  till  he  grew  so 
violent  that  no  good  could  have  resulted  from  continuing  it.  Then 
he  solemnly  urged  him  to  recant  from  his  heresy,  but  as  Servetus 
did  not  answer  him  he  withdrew,  and  so  the  two  men  parted. 

Servetus  was  now  led  before  the  Council,  and  his  sentence  was 
read,  a  staff  being  broken  above  his  head  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  old  Geneveee  custom.  On  hearing  the  awful  words  which 
doomed  him  to  the  flames,  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
magistrates  and  cried  out  for  mercy,  beseeching  them  to  put  him  to 
death  by  the  sword,  lest  in  his  agony  he  should  curse  God  and  lose 
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his  flooL  But  they  were  ixifixorobk.  It  is  painfail  to  hetr,  thsi 
VateL  who  mif^  have  had  olher  thmighte  in  his  bnsst  at  this 
awful  time»  nphnidad  him  with  amardioe^  and  thrsataned  to  Ibkvb 
him  nnlwn  he  behaved  in  a  way  to  edify  the  people.  liVith  feeble 
steps  Bervetus  walked  from  the  Senate  Houseboat  into  the  hrightdier 
ankunn  sonshine,  and  went  to  his  doom,  his  limbs  failing  boiaaktk 
him  onoe  and  again  on  this  awful  joamsy.  The  nad  lay  throqgii 
the  Pont  Neuve  and  tibe  shady  avenue  Tour  des  Pliikaophe^  to 
Champel,  the  pkca  of  poUic execution.  On  approadiiag  it|  hesaw 
a  hnn^  pile  of  oakwood  green  and  yet  in  leaf  heaped  round  a  stake. 
He  was  chained  to  this,  and  a  diaplet  of  stnaw  and  sulphur  was 
placed  on  his  head  to  aid  in  his  suffocation.  When  the  five  wes  lit 
a  pierdng  shriek  escaped  his  lips,  and  the  byataadeni  Ml  bade  in 
horror.  The  wood  burned  but  skudy,  till  some  of  the  apeetaton 
meroifnlly  gatheied  dry  wood  and  threw  it  in  to  shorten  his  tormeBt. 
Then  as  the  fire  did  its  work,  he  cried  out^  ^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the 
eternal  Qod,  have  mercy  on  me."  At  midday  the  devil's^^lay  was 
ended,  and  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed.  But  the  pUe  smouldered  on 
for  days  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fairest  aoenes  in  God's  earth— a 
blot  and  a  curse  in  the  heart  of  Protestantism. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  these  tnmaaetions?  It  is  notioeahfe 
that  throughout,  Calvin  showed  not  tiie  slightest  rancour  or  peraonai 
pique  against  Servetus,  although  he  had  often  been  grosaly  insulted 
and  misrepresented  by  him.  It  was  the  heretic,  not  the  man*  wh<»n 
he  pursued.  But  he  pursued  him  with  mercikm  rigour  and  pe^ 
tinadty,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  securo  his  oonvidioD* 
Is  it  urged  that  Calvin's  contemporaries  concurred  in  the  sentenoe? 
We  ask  who  were  Calvin's  contemporaries  ?  It  is  a  poor  tribute  to 
compare  him  with  any  of  the  other  pastors  of  the  Swiss  C9iurebe& 
By  the  side  of  any  one  of  them  he  was  an  intellectual  and  apiritoal 
giant,  who  should  have  had  other  and  nobler  modes  of  thou^t  and 
reasoning. 

Is  it  urged  that  the  Protestant  Churoh  in  the  sixteenth  eentoiy 
did  not  recognise  the  law  of  toleration  any  more  than  the  Chmch 
of  Rome  ?  Then  the  more  shame  for  it  that  it  should  have  done  to; 
and  if  it  did  not,  then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Frotee- 
tantism  meant.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  of  toleratioa  wae 
one  of  the  very  first  laws  Calvin  enforced ;  and  in  his  '<  InstitatB^' 
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yAaek  the  ProteBtant  Church  made  her  mantiftl,  we  find  it  nvged  as 
eloqaently  as  it  ever  Is  now.  We  oannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fisMst 
that  in  all  its  details^  from  the  time  when  Calvin  aided  the  Bomish 
clergy  to  convict  Servetus  at  Yienne  down  to  the  hoar  in  which  the 
&e  was  lit  on  Champel,  the  whole  affiur  was  an  enormous,  an  in- 
ezouaaUe  mistake*  It  created  ^mpathy  for  a  man  who  was  really 
a  conceited  fimatic,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  misrepresent  the  real  spirit  of  its  advocates. 

But  after  all,  this  affiur  of  Servetus  is  merely  an  episode  in  the 
lefonner^s  life,  and  any  notice  of  him  in  which  it  is  allowed  to 
overehadow  his  whole  career  must  be  a  very  imperfect  one. 

This  paper  may  be  very  suitably  closed  by  giving  a  brief  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  labours  for  the  Protestant  Church/as  a  Church- 
xuan  and  as  a  Theologian. 

If  we  regBixd  him  as  a  Churchman,  there  rises  before  our  view  his 
apostoUc  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Church ; — his  efSattB  to  secure 
for  her  a  healthy  and  vigorous  discipline,  which  should  preserve  the 
purity  of  her  communion ; — ^his  elaborate  and  magnificent  scheme  of 
Church  Gtovemment,  which  has  been  the  model  for  so  many  healthy 
and  vigorous  Chmtshes  in  our  own  day ;— his  skilful  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  power  the  laity 
should  have  in  her  ai&irs ; — and  more  than  all,  the  determination 
with  which  he  carried  his  schemes,  ono^  formed,  into  effect.    We  do 
not  need  to  approve  in  every  instance  of  his  methods  for  effecting 
his  reforms.     These  were  in  scmie  cases  so  severe  and  tyrannical, 
that  no  excuse  can  be  pled  for  them.    Whether  compromise  would 
have  effected  his  purpose,  there  is  now  no  way  of  deciding.    Veiy 
likely  it  would  not,  and  in  any  case  to  discuss  the  question  is  idle ; 
for  even  though  it  had  been  likely  to  serve  his  turn,  Calvin  would 
not  have  adopted  it.    Absolute  purity  was  his  aim,  and  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  gross  and  sensual  community 
must  be  purged  by  years  of  patient  forbearance  before  it  can  be 
raised  so  far  from  its  depravity,  and  so  ennobled  as  to  welcome  this 
ideaL     His  system  is  in  far  more  entire  and  distinctive  opposition  to 
the  Church  <^  Rome   than  is  that  of  Luther.     It  is  a  root-and- 
branch  reform,  and  brings  the  Christian  Church  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  Apostolic  times.    Hence,  it  is  the  system  which  has  most  completely 
retained  its  individuality,  in  resistance  of  the  modem  revival  of 
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Bomanism;  wheinas  the  Lutii(BraaC9bnizchy  in  nany  of  its  section 
now  bat  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  €»f  Rome. 

If  we  regard  him  as  a  Theologian,  we  shall  find  onr  best  intro- 
duction to  his  influence  in  a  study  of  his  "  Institutes^"  that  wondafnl 
book  in  which  the  whole  range  and  scope  of  the  theology  of  the 
Early  Church  is  syBtematLzed  with  a  noble  unity  of  thou^t.  We 
are  told  that  people  in  modem  times  do  not  read  such  books.  So 
much  the  worse  for  people  in  modem  time&  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  leaming  whidi  he  has 
brought  to  bear  oh  his  subject.  Yiigil  is  quoted  with  the  suoe 
freedom  as  Chtysostom,  Luc&an  as  Augustine.  Every  system  of  philo- 
sophy and  every  shade  of  philosophical  thought  down  to  his  own 
time,  is  referred  to.  The  old  authors  of  Greece  and  Bome  are  laid 
under  contribution  in  those  sections  of  the  work  which  refer  to 
natural  religion,  and  those  root-thoughts  of  the  mind  which  have  an 
interest  for  all  times. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  its  deamess  of  style, 
and  the  masterly  way  in  which  great  simplicity  and  scientific 
exactness  are  combined.  Although  not  free  from  the  shackles  of 
scholasticism,  he  never  runs  wild  in  speculation  like  many  writers  of 
his  time ;  and  we  may  search  the  "  Institutes  "  from  l^ni^ing  to 
end  and  find  no  trace  of  the  fantastic  conceits  and  tricksy  by  which 
contemporary  theologians  in  our  own  country  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  proved  all  things.  To  say  that  it  lacks  the  swift  syllogistie 
method  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  merely  to  express  a  truism. 
He  was  an  Aristotelian,  and  pursued  Aristotle's  method.  It  is 
beautiful  to  see  how  he  takes  one  of  the  Divine  mysteries,  and 
brings  the  richest  and  fullest  thought  to  bear  on  it  from  all  sides- 
thought  enriched  by  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and 
ennobled  by  spiritual  experience  of  the  Divine.  How  he  hovers  and 
broods  over  it,  lives  himself  into  it,  and  puts  the  reader  on  a  method 
by  which  he  may  do  the  same. 

We  all  know  what  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  system. 
The  humbling  view  it  gives  of  man;  its  exaltation  of  God.  The 
deepest  thought  in  the  book,  and  the  most  frequently  recurring,  is 
the  Sovereignty  of  God.  The  prescience  and  omniscience  of  the 
Deity  were  with  him  more  than  philosophical  terms;  they  weie 
awful  facts.    Every  part  of  his  spiritual  system  was  visualised.    It 
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lay  outside  of  him,  in  a  form  in  which  it  coold  be  tested  and 
verified.  The  Power  which  some  prate  of  as  "  Divine  Eaaenoey"  and 
which  they  are  not  sure  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  pray  to,  was  to  Calvin 
the  God  who  rent  the  rocks  of  Sinai  and  spake  to  Moses.  This 
overpowering  sense  of  God's  sovereignty  leads  him  to  treat  so 
exhaustively  as  he  does  of  the  doctrine  of  Election.  And  it  is  here, 
too,  tiiat  he  approaches  so  closely  to  Augustine,  No  two  theolo- 
gians of  any  age  approximate  more  closely  to  each  other.  But 
whereas  Augustine  is  more  tender  and  affectionate  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Divine  decrees,  Calvin  is  more  keen,  cold,  and  logical.  Hence 
he  is  often  led  to  trespass  on  the  region  of  the  absolutely  unknow- 
able in  a  way  Augustine  never  does.  He  is  more  dogmatic  than 
Augustine,  and  has  less  S3rmpathy  with  human  weakness;  but  in 
some  places  we  can  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  plaintive  tones  of 
Augustine,  as  we  are  familiar  with  them  in  the  *'  Confessions." 

Calvin  can  never  conceive  of  a  thing  without  also  conceiving  of 
its  opposite,  or  at  any  rate  conceiving  of  an  opposite  for  it.  Whether 
this  mental  peculiarity  has  not  led  him  into  one  awful  mistake,  in 
conceiving  of  an  opposite  for  the  doctrine  of  Election  is  an  interest- 
ing question,  but  one  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  magazine 
article.  Froude  has  said  of  this  dogma,  that  ''it  tm*ns  existence 
into  a  nightmare."  Perhaps  from  the  stand-point  of  pure  logic,  this 
is  not  so  far  from  true ;  but  the  question  constantly  recurs,  Is  that 
stand-point  always  the  right  one  ?  However,  the  Calvinism  of 
to^y  is  mute  as  to  Necessity  and  Beprobation. 

The  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  so  overladen  with  thought 
and  reduces  religion  too  much  to  a  system  of  logic.  It  assails  man 
too  much  through  his  intellect,  and  does  not  attempt  sufficiently  to 
captivate  the  heart  and  affections. 

We  turn  to  his  "  Commentaries,"  and  find  the  same  clear  mind  at 
work,  going  at  once  to  the  root-matter  treated  of  in  a  passage, 
t^parating  it  from  ever3rthing  extraneous,  and  laying  it  bare  in  the 
fewest  words  possible.  He  never  gives  a  careless  analysis  of  a 
passage.  He  is  the  prince  of  expositors,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the ex^getical  method;  and  his  bequest  to  the  Church  as  a  Theo- 
logian is  as  unique  as  his  bequest  as  a  Churchman.  Whatever 
vitality  there  is  in  the  Protestantism  of  to-day  is  due  more  or  less 
directly  to  his  influence.     Wherever  there  is  a  pure  Church,  thiililcing 
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rif^iily  of  God  and  her  rolation  to  BQbn^  Hid  |wrfcirming  Iht  dafy 
iMtlifally  in  the  wiitid,  tfaero  yoB  we  ilie  i^int  €£  Odrai  at  vort:. 

He  18 

**  The  sweet  pfesenoe  of  a  good  diffaaed. 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense." 

He  died  on  the  27th  May,  1564»  after  a  keg  and  agoniaqg  iDiieB. 
No  f ew«r  than  seven  dinoaroo  pngred  on  liiniy  and  for  maaj  di^  fa» 
was  in  almost  eeaa^ksB  tortoie.  Bat  enren  in  the  most  acute 
parazjsms  of  pain  no  word  of  oomplaint  esoi^ed  from  him.  In 
intemJs  of  lehe^  he  yn&  heard  to  whisper,  **  Lord,  I  opened  not 
my  month,  for  it  was  Thy  dQing."  Hjs  bedside  was  surroonded  hf 
the  memhers  of  the  Chnich  he  had  planted  and  fostered  with 
Apostolic  seal ;  and  when  the  end  came  it  was  as  if  a  thmidahoh 
had  fallen  on  Geneva.  Men  went  ahoat  hardly  able  to  beliere  tint 
the  lithe^  acUve,  nervons  figore  they  were  so  familiar  with,  whan 
xaonX  inflnwicft  had  raised  their  oify,  feom  being  almost  a  bywoid 
f<Hr  iniquity,  into  a  centre  of  learning  and  the  home  of  the  pueBt 
Chnroh  on  earth,  would  never  be  seen  again* 

They  buried  him  at  his  own  request  in  a  namologp  graven  witfaoat 
phidng  over  him  the  smallest  stone  to  mark  his  restiiii^plaoe.  Whst 
need  had  he  of  a  monument?  Evangelical  Christendom  and  itft 
millions  of  praying  hearts  are  his  memorial. 

Edinburgh,  John  A.  Roes. 


Jfuwts  ot  Christian  ^ife. 

THE    POLITE     CHRISTIAN. 

A  BOOK  of  etiquette  lies  open  before  me.  In  it  I  read  this  sn- 
tencet— ^'  I  am  of  course  quite  aware  that  good  sodely  wiQ  never 
make  you  a  Christian ;  bat^.  as  far  as  its  jurisdiction  extends,  good 
society  can  compel  you  at  least  to  act  like  one.''  The  wwk  from 
which  I  quote  is  exactly  what  it  holds  itself  oat  to  be  on  its 
title-page,  ''a  handbook  of  etiquette  for  ladies  and  gentlemsa " 
— ^nothing  more;  and  yet  we  see  it  cannot  avoid,  even  firam  Uie 
standpdnt  of  dress  and  mannere,  some  reference  to  Him  vrho» 
countenance  lights  up  the  entire  circumference  of  human  life.  The 
tiny  threads,  remote  ramifications  of  the  stream  that  fertiliaei  the 
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world's  danrty  are  bat  the  fine  attemiations  of  the  gnnd  inigating 
Nile-flood  tliat  flows  from  Bethkhem.  From  the  top  <^  tike  Christian 
"  Yggdrasil,'' the  great  Tree  of  the  world's  true  Hfdy  there  danoe  and  spin 
in  the  sunshine  lightsome  little  twigs  and  restless  laughing  leaves; 
but  thejT  own  the  same  sap  as  the  mighty  trunk  that  goes  down  into 
mysterious  darkness,  and  round  whose  roots  tiieMidgard  serpent  coils 
and  strains.  Does  any  one  ask,  What  has  Christianity  to  do  with 
etiquette  and  the  ways  of  sodety?  I  answer  that  it  rules,  and  guides, 
and  ordains  in  those  aity  r^ons  as  everywhere  else;  and  all  sound 
and  permanent  injunctions  issued  by  the  authorities  in  manners  trace 
their  descent  back  to  the  code  that  was  perfected  in  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament* 

The  connection  between  Christianity  and  politeness  is  not  always 
visible,  but  it  always  exists;  and  in  many  cases  those  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  good  sodety  win  display  the  highest  breeding  by  simply 
following  out  fearlessly  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.    A  parvemu  with- 
out Christianity  is  afraid,  perhaps,  to  be  too  gracious  to  the  grade 
immediately  below  his  own ;  whilst  another  man,  just  as  recent  in 
social  elevation,  but  not  oblivious  of  his  Christian's  code,  ''honours 
all  men,"  and  finds  that  he  has  unconsciously  displayed  the  better 
breeding,  while  it  is  marvellously  easy  for  those  who  have  been  in 
polite  training  all  their  lives  to  fail  conspicuously  and  be  put  to  shame 
by  mere  Philistines,  for  want  of  a  genuine  and  vital  relation  with 
the  celestial  source  of   all  courtesy.      That  polished  idiot^  Beau 
Brummell,  was  at  one  time  looked  up  to  as  a  mirror  of  manners.    He 
was  the  man  who  broke  off  an  engagement  with  a  young  lady  because 
he  saw  her  eat  cabbage.     A  lady  once  asked  him  to  ''  take  tea  "  at 
her  house;  to  which  the  discourteous  ninny  replied — **  Madam,  you 
'  taM  a  liberty,  but  you  dririk  tea."    Beau  Nash  was  styled  the  king 
of  Bath.    A  lady  who  was  a  victim  of  spinal  curvature,  told  the 
Bean  that  she  had  come  straight  from  London.     *'  Then,  madam," 
rejoined  that  arbiter  of  politeness,  '*  you  must  have  been  horribly 
warped  by  the  way."    Futy  would  no  doubt  have  seized  ''  the  king 
of  Bath"  if  he  had  been  told  he  did  not  know  how  to  behave  like 
a  gentleman,  and  yet  we  can  all  see,  imder  the  disguise  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  full-blown  ''cad"  or  "snob."    A  trace  of  Christianity  in 
the  heart  would  have  saved  these  beaux  from  making  ruin  and  havoo 
of  what  poor  little  fragments  of  title  they  had  to  the  world's  esteem. 
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and  the  fltvong  man  in  Idi  bietp$,mDd  ^b  mngjat  inldi  toob;  and 
poasibly,  all  of  us  have  Ui  it  diflkoli  at  tuaaa  to  dnw  the  line 
between  sdfeoaoeit,  whaA  ta  yulgv,  and  juat  aeifaffvecialion,  irfuch 
i3  the  faackbone  of  an  adneramnt.  Soeietgr  saj  driH  its  mazinHi 
into  the  man,  and  ha  mi^  leant  eoReetoondnct  in  that  fuhion;  bat 
there  is  a  shorter  cot  to  good  behaviour  along  the  road  whidi  been 
the  sign-posty  **  Look  not  eweej  man  on  hia  own  ]thin|^  bat  enrj 
man  also  on  the  thin|p  of  othecB;" — **in  honour  prefecTing  ooe 


A  vast  maas  of  mles  of  etignette  can  be  boiled  down  to  the  ooe 
Christian  prindple  of  anadfiahneae  and  aelf  eaerifire ;  and  anotfaflr 
fagot  €i  them  can  be  rednoed  to  endi  simple,  but  aelf<«afficient»gnite 
as  the  beetitnde,  **  Bleeeed  are  the  pore  in  heart,"  or  the  wainii^ 
**  Avoid  every  appearance  (or  f onn)  of  eviL" 

Is  it  therefore  of  no  inqiortanee  to  fix  our  attention  i^kni  tho» 
ultimate  and  twig-lihe  devciopmentB,  wtddi  we  call  mles  ci  politraws 
provided  only  that  we  have  what  onr  fathers  used  to  call  ''theioot 
of  the  matter"  in  ns?  ABBmedty  otherwise.  Hie  root  is  enentia], 
bat  roots  are  not  lovdy.  The  ^things  whidiare  of  good  report"  «s 
are  i^Mstolically  admonidiwi  to  ''consider."  Christianity  is  never 
80  attractive  and  fascinating  as  when,  proceeding  froma  stem  "rooted 
and  groonded"  in  the  love  of  Christy  the  fine  si^  proceeds  without 
check  or  stint  te  the  very  tip  of  leaf  and  petal,  giving  colour,  and 
grace^  andehstidty  to  flower  and  tendril.  And  do  we  not  all  of  ue 
wish  to  be  attractive^  not  for  the  gratification  of  oar  vanity,  bat  for 
the  sake  of  the  invalid,  wayward,  and  captioos  world  we  woald  draw 
within  the  sphere  of  "Him  to  whom — once  seen  and  heard — it  maj 
cleave  in  love  far  ever?  In  directions  for  noising,  we  find  strev 
laid  on  the  importance  of  spotless  stiver,  crockery,  and  napeiy  in  tbe 
serving  of  food  to  the  safferar.  A  greasy  qKnm,  a  dirty  thamb-Bttrit 
on  a  plate,  a  blotch  of  old  mostard  on  a  serviette — ^how  trifling  it  all 
^eems;  and  yet  sach  trifles  might  shock  the  feeble  appetite  into 
disgttst. 

The  early  beginnings  of  ''hanger  and  thirst  after  rigfateousnees" 
may  lose  their  edge,  and  the  convalescent  may  relapse  into  iadiflerenoey 
through  some  sad  lack  of  simple  coorteHy  on  the  part  of  tho^e  who 
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proffer  the  celestial  food.  A  rongh  and  rude  question  about  the  soul, 
a  marching  into  a  workman's  cottage  without  knocking  at  the  door 
or  lifting  the  latch,  an  uncivil  word  about  the  "  superstition  "  of  the 
spiritual  patient,  an  irreverent  familiariiy  with  sacred  things  (in  the 
fashion  in  which  some  revivalists  deal  with  ''the  Blood")— all  these 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  a  host  of  blunders  arising  from  deficient 
education  in  Christian  manners — ^blundering  which  may  chill  and 
deter  spirits  that  were  warming  and  opening  towards  the  truth. 

We  fear  the  **  Salvation  Army  "  have  erred  in  a  melancholy  way 
on  this  road.  Dr.  De  Pressens^  trembles  for  the  result  of  some  of 
these  spiritual  antics  upon  the  beautifully-devised  and  prosperous 
'*  McAll  Mission  "  in  Paris;  and  here  in  England  have  we  not  read  of 
their  raising  a  religious  hullobaloo  so  near  to  a  church  where  Divine 
worship  was  being  carried  on,  that  the  minister  had  to  come  out  and 
entreat  them  to  desLst— entreating,  we  are  sorry  to  read — ^in  vain. 
Now  these  good  folks,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  carry  on  their  work 
under  a  quasi-miKtary  organisation,  have  the  "  root  of  the  matter  **  in 
them,  and  they  have  exhibited  great  spiritual  power  and  achieved 
considerable  conquests ;  but  they  do  not  understand  how  much  their 
work  may  be  marred  by  snapping  off  the  twigs,  and  trampling  the 
trim  lawn  of  Christian  courtesy.  But  it  is  not  the  Salvation  Army 
alone  who  summon  attention  to  their  deficiencies  in  finely-ramified 
Christianity.  We  do  not  hear  quite  so  much  as  we  used  to  do  of  ''  the 
gentleman  in  every  parish,"  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  universal 
boon  of  an  Established  Church.  So  many  of  these  clerical  gentlemen 
have  come  visibly  short  of  the  modem  and  the  truer  conception  of 
what  a  Christian  gentleman  should  be,  that  a  healthy  oblivion — a  red 
sunset  of  shame,  passing  into  a  night  of  forgetf ulness — ^has  befallen 
that  once  familiar  phrase.  But  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  reality 
in  eveiy  parish,  busily  shaping  itself  after  the  fashion  of  the  bright  ideal. 
Why  should  not  Christian  ministers  of  every  denomination  exhibit  all 
the  finer  ramifications  of  the  system,  of  which  they  are  the  professed 
exponents,  as  well  as  the  massive  and  gnarled  main  branches  ?  Why 
should  not  each  be  a  ''  finished  work,"  complete  ad  imguem^  and  not 
a  vigorous  sketch  of  a  Christian?  Both  Christian  ministers  and 
Christian  laymen  who  have  public  spirit,  force  of  character,  vivid 
sympathies  with  truth  and  justice,  vigorous  repugnance  to  falsehood, 
superstition,  and  spiritual  despotism  or  anarchy,  gifted  tongues  or  gifted 
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pMUy  and  the  instinct  to  be  ''  up  and  doing  "  with  such  implemflnts 
or  weapons  as  God  has  given — ^mnst  oome  into  sturdy  antagonism, 
not  only  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  hat  sometimes  with 
one  another.    But  why  should  they  not  so  fi^t  as  to  deserve  the- 
epitaph  on  a  warrior  of  the  days  of  old,  **  And  he  was  the  gentlest 
knight  that  ever  struck  with  sword "?    Thoe  are  fierce  contentioDS 
in  the  present,  and  perhaps  still  fiercer  brewing  in  the  future;  but  if 
we  carry  on  a  holy  war  we  shall  have  no  explosive  bulletB,  nor 
poisoned  wells,  no  mutilation  of  the  wounded.    It  is  true  we  shall 
have  to  attack  and  destroy  some  cherished  beliefs,  which  we  know  to- 
be  childish  follies,  such,  for  example,  as  the  sacramental  absordities 
which  have  had  a  home  made  for  them  in  a  section  of  the  Churdi  of 
England,  and  are  much  caressed  there ;  but  I  remember  with  a  gosh 
of  approval  that  good  lady  who  had  to  drown  a  Utter  of  kittens,  hot 
in  announcing  the  painful  necessity,  said,  **  But  you  know,  dear,  I 
will  have  the  water  warmed  for  the  poor  Utile  things.''    If  we  have* 
painful  things  to  say,  let  us  say  them  as  sweetly  as  we  can  and  u* 
courteously.    Useful  reference  may  be  made  to  one  of  A.  K.  H.  K\* 
earUer  essays,  '<  Concerning  the  art  of  putting  things.''    Sundry  wiae* 
men  and  astrologers  were  called  in  to  interpret  the  dream  of  a  saltan. 
One  said,  *'  It  means  that  all  your  majesty's  relations  will  die,  and 
then  you  yourself."  He  had  his  head  sliced  off  for  the  unweScome 
tidings.     Said  another  and  a  wiser  man,  "  It  means  that  your  majeetj 
will  survive  all  your  kindred,"  and  he  was  exalted  to  the  honour  dar 
to  tact.     How  much  may  be  done  by  tact,  and  courte^,  and  gra- 
ciousness,  we  have   a  remarkable  iUustration  in  the  life  of  the^ 
Conservative  Peer  whose  removal  has  recently  stirred  the  empire. 
The  more  coolly  and  attentively  his  Ufe  is  criticised,  and  the  morr 
that  Ufe  recedes  into  history  and  excites  no  present  passion,  the 
more  wonderful  will  seem  the  glamour  he  could  throw  over  the 
nation,  the  more  marvellous  the  fascination  with  which  he  could  bold 
the  alliance  of  many  men,  who  in  honour  and  veracity  and  noble- 
ness of  character  rose  a  whole  heaven  above  him ;  and  the  resalntion 
of  the  problem  is  largely  to  be  found  in  his  singular  mastery  of 
those  arts  of  courtesy  which,  in  the  Christian  man,  should  be  no 
artificial  irrigation  of  the  surface  of  his  life,  but  should  rise  horn  the 
depths  of  his  being — from  those  secret  and  sacred  regions  of  his 
inmost  soul,  where  €k>d's  will  flows  into  his,  and  the  two  beoome 
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<m6 — of  an  arteBiaii  spring  of  love  and  humility  and  sweetneo^ 
which  is  the  true  fountain  of  courtesy,  the  very  genesis  of  ''the 
gentleman."  ''  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom,''  said  the 
Roman  captain.  "  But  I  was  free-born,"  returned  Paul.  "  Society  " 
may  issue  its  books  of  etiquette,  and  teach  men  to  be  poUte,  but  the 
Christian  is  '*  a  gentleman  bom." 

Leeds.  Edward  Butlbb. 


%  ^ismn  of  ^tBViB. 

THE  STORY  OP  "THE  UNLIKELY  ONE." 

€k>D  often  surprises  our  lack  of  faith  by  doing  just  the  one  work  we 
had  thought  impracticable  or  had  not  thought  of  at  all.  A  few  years  ago 
I  had  a  laige  ckss  of  young  girls.   All  of  them  were  well  educated  and 
from  respectable  families ;  only  one  or  two  were  Christians.  I  tried  to 
be  a  faithful  teacher,  to  labour  for  [and  with  them  individually^ 
expecting  their  conversion  sooner  or  later.     Since  that  time  all  but 
one  have  been  converted.    Now  it  happened  that,  outside  the  Sunday- 
sehool,  another  young  girl  had,  for  some  trifling  kindness  that  I  had 
shown  to  her,  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  me.  She  was  an  awkward, 
overgrown  creature,  with  no  more  inteUect  than  a  little  child.    Disease 
had  hopelessly  impaired  her  mind.     She  seemed  only  capable  of  intense 
affection  toward  her  friends,  and  a  pathetic,  vain  desire  ''  to  know 
something,"  as  she  expressed  it ;  but  to  try  to  teach  her  was  like 
pouring  water  into  a  sieve.    She  begged  to  come  to  the  Sundaynschool, 
and  would  go  into  no  class  but  the  one  mentioned.    It  was  a  Bible- 
class,  and  she  could  only  read  like  those  in  the  infant  school.     Here 
were  fastidious  young  girls,  and  Jenny,  as  we  will  call  her,  although 
alvrays  well-dressed,  was  liable  to  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  and  therefore 
no  pleasant  addition  to  any  circle.     I  stated  the  case  to  the  class, 
saying  I  had  no  right  to  let  her  come  against  their  wishes,  and  thought 
it  very  noble  in  them  that  not  one  demurred;  so  Jenny  came.  She  sat 
alone  with  me  in  the  pew,  entirely  to  her  delight,  and  no  doubt  to 
theirs.     Every  Sunday  she  watched,  in  a  sort  of  blank  content,  while 
the  wide-awake  girls  recited  or  questioned ;  that  over,  a  few  moments 
lenmined  for  Jenny.   She  had  no  previous  training,  little  or  no  ability 
to  grasp  continuous  thoughts,  only  a  habit  of  telling  in  a  childish  way 
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'how  often  she  was  sick,  and  how  often  lomsome^^hest  one  word  for  all 
disquietude  not  hodily.  She  remarked  that  one  of  her  family  aud 
that  she  "  was  a  fool,'*  exactly  as  one  would  tell  a  quite  impemonal 
fact.  I  soon  found  that  all  the  good  talk  I  devoted  to  her  one  Bmidfty 
was  forgotten  the  next,  and  well  it  was,  for  then  t  choee  five  or  ox 
verses  in  John  about  the  love  of  God  in  Christy  and  die  i^Mni  half  a 
winter  over  them :  one  Sunday  we  took  one  verse,  on  another  the  next, 
then  a  remeto  with  questions  simple,  as  if  the  girl  had  been  five  instead 
of  fifteen.  She  never  mastered  one  to'recite  it  without  mistake,  some- 
times the  whole  were  confused  out  of  all  meaning,  but  to  dwell  on  them 
and  to  tell  her  to  pray  was  all  I  did  for  her.  I  believed  that  God  counted 
her  with  irresponsible  **  little  ones."  Weeks  passed  by,  and  one  Sunday 
Jenny  was  absent,  also  the  next.  She  was  often  taken  out  of  town, 
'so  I  gave  her  no  thought.  If  at  home  she  might  be  tired  of  oommg. 
She  was  not  the  child  of  poverty,  to  saSeir  for  anything  if  HI.  Abont 
the  third  Sunday  she  reappeared,  and  took  her  usual  place,  saying  slie 
had  been  ill.  As  she  sat  silent  and  the  class  went  on,  I  thought  how 
much  sickness,  in  making  that  heavy  face  thinner,  had  spirituaHzed 
it.  Her  large  dull  eyes  were  really  brilliant.  The  clase^ime  ended, 
Jenny  began  her  verses  with  enthusiasm,  and  for  once  stmgi^  to 
retain  the  idea  rather  than  the  exact  words.  I  questioned  her  and 
drew  forth  better  answers— once  or  twice  an  answer  that  surpised 
me.  The  BiMe  thought  liad  gotten  irUo  her  in  some  way.  Suddenly, 
trembling  like  one  in  great  joy,  this  girl  I  looked  upon  as  having  so 
much  more  body  than  soul  began  to  pour  into  my  ears  how  she  *'  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"  How  good  He  was!  How  she  prayed 
now,  and  was  not  lonesome,  but  so  happy,  and  all  once  "  one  day  wh^ 
I  prayed  and  saw  Him  ! " 

At  this  point,  startled  beyond  expression,  I  stopped  her,  haidly 
knowing  why,  saying — '*  Wait,  Jenny,  until  we  walk  home  together 
after  school,  then  tell  me." 

She  was  not,  however,  so  much  excited,  as  like  one  awakened  out  of 
a  stupor.  The  school  dismissed,  I  walked  away  with  her,  to  see  if 
some  new  external  influence  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  on  her ; 
but  no,  stammering  with  her  still  childish  eagerness  of  manner,  sfae 
told  a  plain  story,  talking  often  of  herself  as  "  Jenny,"  as  her  way 
was.  "  Jenny  was  sick  for  a  few  days  and  could  not  do  anything  or 
go  out."     The  family  were  all  away  but (a  veiy  inrf%i«* 
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pttHBon).  *'  BvBiy  day  I  was  so  lansBOTne  and  fait  so  bad.  I  pmyed, 
bat  I  felt  worse,  more  lonesome,  you  know,  one  day,  and  Jenny  cried 
that  day.  '  took  my  Sandaynschool  book  and  read,  but  I  didn't 

want  that,  and  I  said — ^  You  pray,  Jenny  wants  to  hear  prayer,'  and 
he  said  he  did  not  know  how,  and  so  Jenny  did  it  herself.  I  got  off 
the  bed  and  kneeled  down,  and  I  prayed  out  loud  and  I  saw  Jesus 
Christ." 
"  Oh,  Jenny !  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  ?  "  I  asked« 
She  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  she  meant,  could  she  have  put  it 
into  words,  only  half-assenting  when  I  put  it  for  her  that  she  had 
heUeved  Him  near  her ;  but  hastening  as  before  to  say,  ^'  I  know  Gkxi 
loves  me,  as  you  said  about  the  verses.     I  love  Him  now !  " 

She  was  mentally  as  simple  as  ever,  but  spiritually  it  was  precisely 
as  if  a  bright  sun  had  dissipated  a  thick  fog.  These  ideas  that  God 
loved  her,  that  she  loved  Him,  had  taken  complete  possession  of  her. 
She  was  not  surprised^  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  her, 
80  much  as  she  was  delighted  in  the  natural  way  of  a  child  after  a 
good  gift.  Erom  that  time  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  doubt 
Jenny's  conversion.  She  has  kept  her  faith  and  love,  remained 
patient  in  suffering,  happy  to  live,  and  is  not  afraid  to  die.  She  was 
iYiefirH  of  that  large  class  to  be'con  verted,  the  only  one  of  the  number 
who  was  deficient  in  intellect,  the  only  one  without  previous  religious 
instruction — in  short,  the  most  unlikehf  one.  A.  N. 


It  is  an  old  story,  that  of  the  man  who  said  he  ''  had  about  done  trying 
to  govern  the  universe ; "  but  it  is  a  story  full  of  meaning,  and agood 
many  of  us  might  take  a  lesson  from  him. 

There  are  plenty  of  idle  people  even  now,  and  plenty  of  incompetent 
people ;  things  are  not  equally  distributed ;  burdens  are  not  equally 
borne ;  but  one  of  the  crying  troubles  of  the  times  is  ''  overwork." 
Men  die  of  it,  they  say,  or  are  broken  down,  have  paralysis,  have 
softening  of  the  brain,  or  any  of  twenty  other  diseases ;  and  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  all  this  a  reality;  and  does  God  require  it  where  the 
work  is  called  God's  work  ? 
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We  have  been  watching  these  things  and  have  oome  toaomeoondtt- 
mons.  It  18  true  the  decree  went  forth,  *'  In  the  sweat  of  %  brov 
shalt  thon  eat  bread.''  Men  are  to  have  bread  and  to  work  for  ii|  and 
to  work  hard. 

Bat  with  hard  work  comes  the  rest  which  God  has  gnuaoualy  pio> 
vided  as  the  result  of  toil,  and  the  remedy  for  fatigue.  But  there  pre- 
vails in  these  days  a  feverish  hurry  and  drive  carried  to  such  a  point 
that  men  do  not  rest^  and  then  when  sleepless  nights  (and  they  are 
becoming  wof  uUy  common)  are  added  to  hard-working  days,  the  man 
breaks  down. 

He  not  only  injures  himself,  but  he  breaks  God's  laws,  which  com- 
mand both  labour  and  rest.  There  is  very  little  Uessingto  foUowthe 
breaking  of  God's  laws;  and  we  have  seen  many  a  man  overworked 
till  he  had  accumulated  a  fortune,  only  to  die  just  when  he  was  ready 
to  enjoy  it :  or  we  have  seen  the  fruit  of  the  overwork  of  years  swept 
awayaa  with  a  flood,  leaving  the  man  a  wreck  as  well  aa  his  fortooea. 

More  than  this,  there  are  men  who  overtax  themselves  in  what  is 
called  benevolent  and  Christian  work ;  surely  here  they  are  doing 
God's  service !  Not  so  surely.  Even  here  the  Master  requires  law- 
ful service,  not  overwork.  There  may  be  emergencies,  as  when  in 
the  natural  world  in  case  of  fire  or  flood  or  other  disaster,  men  r^g»rd 
not  their  lives.  But  these  axe  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  the  Lord 
neither  requires  nor  blesses  the  breaking  of  His  laws  I  This  may  be 
one  reason  why  there  is  so  much  done  that  is  so  little  effi3ctive--laboiir 
which  seems  wasted.  How  was  it  with  our  great  Examplar?  Our 
Lord  Himself  said :  "  Gome  ye  apart  and  rest  awile."  Both  He  and 
His  disciples  had  seasons  of  repose  in  the  midst  of  their  great  work. 

The  apostle  Paul  rested  for  some  time  in  Arabia,  and  when  he 
wrought  at  his  trade  as  a  tentmaker  and  earned  money  for  his  own 
needs,  and  for  those  who  were  with  him,  it  was  a  change  of  oocupation, 
and  relieved  the  stress  upon  his  brain. 

Our  Father,  in  His  wisdom,  set  apart  a  seventh  part  of  the  time 
beyond  the  sleep  of  the  nighty  for  rest.  "  In  it  thou  shalt  do  oo 
manner  of  work."  It  makes  little  difference,  as  to  physioal  reBolt^ 
whether  a  man  spends  the  Sunday  over  his  ledgers  or  in  continuoos 
effort — ^the  day  was  given  for  real.  And  the  minister  who  works  oz 
days  and  preaches  on  the  seventh  breaks  the  law  and  iscon  the 
penalty. 
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If  we  appealed  to  self-intereBt^  we  should  say  that  a  man  gains 
•nothing ;  that  he  can  really  do  as  much  work  in  six  days  with  rest^  as 
in  seven  without  it.  But  we  prefer  to  take  the  ground  that  the  Lord 
does  not  require  us  to  break  His  laws ;  that  He  can  do  His  own 
work ;  and  all  He  requires  of  us  is  to  do  ours,  and  not  to  take  too 
much  upon  us.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  labour  that  constitutes  its 
value,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  and  the  blessing  that  goes 
with  it.    God  never  requires  us  to  break  His  laws !  Faith. 


'The  Present  Crieia  cmd  Future  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  God.  By 
the  Bev.  E.  Coain¥ALL.  A  New  Edition,  with  Preface  and 
Critical  Notices,  by  Bev.  David  Bbown,  D.D.  (Haughton 
and  Go.) 

A  large  portion  of  this  well-meaning  volume  is  admirable  from  its 
moral  earnestness  and  religious  intensity.  It  is  extremely  discursive, 
and  minglfla  doctrine  and  appeal  in  rather  a  random  manner.  The 
thought  pressing  on  the  writer  is,  that  this  is  the  "  time  of  the  End." 
It  may  be;  and  so  it  was  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
l^eral  Epistles  were  written.  The  world  may  last  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years  yet,  which,  after  all,  will  be  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
compared  with  the  known  duration  of  the  earth  or  our  most  rudi- 
jnentaiy  idea«  about  eternity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
writer  through  his  Scriptural  argument^  which  seems  to  us  eminently 
.defective  and  uncritical.  It  will  not  carry  any  weight  with  those 
who  strenuously  object  to  bring  passages  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  Bible,  irrespective  of  their  historical  significance  or  context,  to 
paint  the  tableau  of  the  future.  Much  that  Mr.  Cornwall  says  is 
vrorthy  of  attention,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  repudiates  the  idea  of 
unoonverted  Jews  taking  possession  of  Palestine,  there  to  be  consumed 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any- 
.thing  more  droll  than  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Cornwall's  eager 
evangelistic  interpretation  of  *^the  End**  and  that  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a  work  recently  published  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
entitled.  The  Preparajtary  History  and  Final  Destiaiy  of  NaJtionis  qf 
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Jfen^  the  ttnmifigated  nonsense  of  which  baffles,  and  is  not  wor&y 
of  description. 

OuOiites  of  the  Lifs  qf  Christ :  a  Guide  to  the  Study  €fih»  Cknmfh 
hgy^  Hofrmonyf  and  Pisrpose  of  the  Gtrnpsts.  "Bj  EinrrACB  B, 
CkiKDSBy  MJL.    (Religious  Tract  Society.) 

A  little  book,  which  contains  the  result  of  prolonged  and  careful 
study,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  after  very  dose  attention.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  any  of  the  now  popular  attempts  to  writs  anew 
the  ''life  of  Jesus  Christ;"  but  it  handles  and  compares, criticixes 
and  judges  the  conclusions  at  which  Wieseler,  Greaswell,  Eamr, 
Geikie,  Renan,  Bobinson,  Browne,  Ifdellan,  and  others  have  ar- 
rived on  the  multitudinous  questions  aridng  as  to  the  length  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  the  chronology  and  harmony  of 'the  Gospels. 
The  volume  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  incomparable 
theme.  It  is  written  with  tiie  author^s  well-known  deamess  and 
exactness,  never  slurring  over  a  difficulty,  and  never  leaving  a  qoflSr 
tion  without  pouring  some  light  upon  it.  We  have  no  space  here  to 
discuss  with  the  author  some  of  his  conclusions,  but  cordially  and 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  use  it  as  a  key  and  guide  throng^ 
much  modem  literature. 

Th6  OtwU  Dilemma:  Christ  His  Own  WUnem  or  Hie  Own  Aewav. 
Six  Lectures.  By  Hbnby  Biokbbstvth  OrrLiT,  MA.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Hkley.    (Kegan  F^ul  and  Go.) 

We  own  that  the  alternative  which  constitutes  the  back-bone  of 
this  vigorous  argument,  viz.,  Chrishu^  ei  non  Deue^  non  5ofM», 
when  presented  in  dogmatic  form  with  powerful  logic,  or  when  uiged 
in  the  glowing  rhetoric  of  Canon  liddon,  always  gives  us  a  certain 
shudder  of  dissatisfaction.  Seeing  the  exalted  place  thatour  blessed  Lord 
has  taken  in  the  affections  and  reverence  of  multitudes  who  hate 
been  unable  to  accept  all  that  is  involved  in  his  co-equal  Deity  with 
the  Father,  and  also  remembering  the  desperate  use  which  Atheists 
and  Agnostics  are  now  making  of  the  Dilemma,  we  do  not  prefer  to 
stake  our  faith  in  His  Divine  Personality  on  such  a  risk  to  our  monl 
nature.  Nevertheless,  we  candidly  admit  that  we  have  never 
seen  the  Dilemma  pressed  with  more  force  nor  conducted  with  greater 
aHlity.     Mr.  Ottley  has  taken  the  Lord's  assumption  of  sinleesness, 
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and  argues  that  if  it  were  not  sustained  by  fact^  the  Jews  were 
right  in  putting  Him  to  death.  He  then  handles  Christ's  claim  to  be 
"  the  Truth,**  and  maintains  that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  His  whole 
life  must  have  been  an  acted  lie.  The  Lord's  assumption  of  Messiah- 
ship  in  the  loftiest  sense  is  shown  to  be  a  blasphemous  innovation,  if 
not  a  sublime  reality.  A  further  point  is  the  supernatural  atmo- 
sphere with  which  Christ  was  invested,  which  must  either  have  been 
what  the  Jews  discounted  and  rejected  or  what  He  claimed  it  to  be. 
His  Eoyal  Dignity  was  either  a  miserable  Jwsco  or  an  eternal  throne, 
and  His  positive  assertions  of  His  own  Divinity  were  either  sublime 
facts  or  terrible  blasphemies.  Numerous  collateral  questions  are  dis- 
cussed with  much  ability  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  fine  tonic  and  a  powerful  argument, 
from  which  we  see  and  desire  no  other  escape  than  that  which  admits 
the  supreme  authority  and  eternal  Deity  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  who  was 
incarnate  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  formed  the  centre  of 
His  mysterious  and  wonderful  Person.  It  should,  we  think,  be 
coupled  more  explicitly  with  the  assurance,  and  proof,  that  there  are 
other  arguments  in  defence  of  this  great  position  which  do  not 
require  so  terrible  and  intolerable  an  alternative. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Christ  as  revecthd  in  the  Gospel  of  MaUhew,  By 
Joseph  Parkbb,  D.D.  Volume  I.  "  These  sayings  of  Mine." 
(Richard  Clarke.) 

The  second  title  of  this  book  describes  its  principal  contents,  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  put  the  inward  spirit  of  the 
•*  Sermon  on  the  Mount  **  into  words  which  convey  it  to  the 
England  of  to-day.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  volume  is  generally 
introductory  to  that  great  utterance  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Dr. 
Parker  deliberately  omits  here  questions  of  historic  validity,  and 
verbal  criticism,  as  well  as  all  matters  suggested  by  what  Keim 
called  the ''  framework  "  of  the  undying  words.  He  approaches  at  once 
in  true  homiletic  fashion  the  moral  and  spiritual  lesson  each  principal 
fragment  or  paragraph  suggests  to  him.  This  is  effected  with 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  with  great  force  of  utterance,  and  with  a  glow- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  Lord,  as  one  worthy  of  absolute,  adoring  love. 
There  are  numerous  passages  of  amazing  beauty  and  impressiveness. 
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tiirown  in,  as  it  were,  by  aeodeot,  while  the  |«cwihfli'  tffeto  my 
cheaply,  and  as  of  no  value,  the  rheUne  or  the  pyratechny,  the 
caiicatuze  or  sarcasm  which,  he  tdls  his  andJence^  he  could  adcfi  if  he 
choee.  The  lessons  and  ibe  phrases  throb  with  a  peenliar  intenaily. 
The  prayers  with  whidi  each  disooniae  is  preieced  are  ringahi^ 
sententioiiSy  and  never  degenerate  into  comnMmplaoe.  One  thing 
which  first  arrests^  then  amuses,  and  at  last  distresses  ns,  is  the 
incessant  presentation  of  the  preadier^s  personal  ezperienoev  as  a 
sinner,  as  a  believer,  as  a  preacher,  as  a  man  of  the  worid,  as  a 
power  among  men.  By  this  presentation  he  seems  to  deneh  an 
aigoment,  do  away  by  main  force  with  a  subtle  objection,  grind  to 
very  small  powder  the  mean  soul  who  does  not  accept  hie  ooncloBioD& 
Though  the  attempt  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Qod- 
man  is  a  task  of  consummate  difficulty,  and  Scripture  has  given  ns 
very  few  hints  on  this  profound  and  unfathomable  theme^  our  anthor 
has  said  mush  to  show  how  deeply  he  has  pondered  it,  and  revei^ 
pregnant  thought  and  pungent  wit,  though  he  sometimes  strikes  with 
a  sledge-hammer  what  he  was  apparently  proceeding  to  examine 
with  a  microscope.  The  volume  will  be  very  snggestivB  to  preedien 
£axd  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  offered  at  half-price. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  PhiUippo.     By  Edward  Bean  UhdsB' 
HILL,  LL.D.    (London :  Yates  and  Alexander.) 

Mr.  Phillippo  began  his  evangelisticandeducational  work  among  the 
negroes  in  Spanish  Town,  when  the  Jamaica  House  of  AssemUy  fott 
•at  liberty  to  indulge  its  bigoted  and  tyrannical  disposition.  In  qtite 
of  numerous  obstacles,  with  prudence,  energy,  and  steadfastneeB,  the 
sservant  of  Christ,  cheered  by  the  hearty  sympathy  of  his  devoted 
wife,  and  still  more  by  the  experience  of  God's  blessing,  diligently 
(laboured  for  the  elevation  and  freedom  of  the  oppressed.  He  vtf 
permitted  to  see  not  only  the  proclamation  of  complete  liberty  for  the 
slave,  but  also  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Dis- 
•establishment  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  introduction  of » 
system  of  elementary  education.  This  account  of  trial  and  of 
success,  through  a  pciriod  of  more  than  fifty  years,  is  foU  of 
Interest  and  instruction.  Dr.  Underhill  has  laid  the  Church  under 
obligation  by  this  valuable  addition  to  our  missionary  literatara 
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Johfi^B  Apocalifp$e,  Literaify  TramlaUd  and  SpiriiuaUy  IfUer- 
preied.  By  H.  Bjrownx»  M.A.,  M.D.  (Manchester:  Tubbs, 
Brook  and  ChxystaL) 
This  ifl  a  careful  endeayour  to  txanslato  the  Apocalypse  into  Eng- 
lish as  litotally  as  poasible.  Idiomatic  differences  of  language  are 
disregarded,  although,  without  their  observance,  the  meaning  of  the 
original  cannot  he  clearly  and  fully  rendered.  Words  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  thoughts,  and  not  simply  signs  of  thou^t.  The  result 
is,  we  think,  far  from  satisfactory,  and  if  all  the  Bible  were  trans- 
lated in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  read  much  less  than  it  is.  The 
interpretation  is  according  to  the  theory  that  the  seven  bowls  and 
the  seven  trumpets  are  included  in  the  seventh  seal ;  and  that  a  day 
means  a  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  thousand  years,  which  are  to 
be  understood  literally.  The  perusal  of  the  book,  however,  deepens 
the  conviction  that  spiritual  means  only  should  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  our  Lord's  Kingdom. 


The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
Andover,  U.S.  (London:  Eichard  D.  Dickinson.)  The  author's 
aim  in  this  "  brief  treatise  is  to  bring  into  one  view  the  external  and 
the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  as  they  now  stand,  and  as  they 
appear  when  compared  with  the  evidences  upon  which  the  beliefs  of 
science  are  based."  This  aim  is  skilfully  carried  out,  but,  by  its 
perusal,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Canon  Barry's  remark,  that,  to 
the  law  of  Induction,  we  must  add  the  law  of  Faith. — Sermons  to 
Students  tmd  ITioughiftd  Persons.  By  Llewelyn  D.  Bevan,  LL.B., 
D.D.  (London :  B.  D.  Dickinson.)  The  title  of  these  discourses  aptly 
expresses  thdr  nature,  spirit,  and  design.  While  suitable  to  students 
generally,  they  are  particularly  addressed  to  students  in  philosophy, 
science,  law,  medicine,  art,  and  theology.  The  special  dangers 
connected  with  these  departmente  of  study,  and  the  necessity  of 
vital  religion  for  the  fullest  use  of  all  the  powers  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  are  presented  with  a  freshness  and  a  force  which  should 
make  this  work  popular  among  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. — 
Bethel  and  Pen/uel.  By  Charles  S.  Eobinson,  D.D.  (London : 
B..  D.  Dickinson).  The  experiences  of  Jacob,  at  Bethel  and  Penuel,  are 
dwelt  upon  with  fulness  and  force.  It  may  be  thought  that  twenty- 
six  sermons  starting  from  these  two  centres  would  become  tedious^ 
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bat  80  many  aspects  of  traih  and  duly  sre  presentody  that  a  mnsine 
of  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end. — L^  M6r$  Atwndanl^  amd  cAer 
AddreaBes.  By  Theodore  Monod.  (London :  Morgan  and  Soott.) 
The  earnest,  practical^  and  loving  chanctor  of  these  addresses  makes 
them  worthy  of  repubtication  from  Tke  Ohrittian.  Their  inflTiflnm 
is  altogether  on  the  side  of  vital  Christuinity. — The  Kingdom  ff  God 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Darhmaa,  By  the  Author  of  *'Trath  and 
Work."  (London :  Hodder  and  Stoiigfaton.)  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  the  central  idea,  for  the  illustration  of  whidi  teJEts  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  however  indirectly  they  may  bear  vnpm 
the  subject.  The  devont  sphit  of  the  aathor,  and  her  intense  deshe 
to  exalt  the  Bedeemer  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all,  are  manifest 
thronghoat  the  work,  bat  its  nsefolness  is  likely  to  be  iippaired  by  a 
peculiarly  difibse  style,  and  a  tone  of  unoonsdoos  egtytism  and 
infallibility.— 2%«  Divine  Ideal  of  Oe  Chuireh,  in  the  Wordi  pf  Atf 
Hcty  Seripbwrea,  By  an  Elder.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  A  usefol 
selection  of  Scripture  texts  upon  the  character,  relations,  and  work  of 
the  Church.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that  water  baptism,  as  a  mode 
of  entering  into  church-fellowship,  has  any  place  in  the  Divine  ideal.— 
A  Portraiture  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  (Seeley,  Jacton, 
and  Halliday.)  This  is  a  classification  of  texts  upon  the  Triune  God. 
It  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  not  a  full  portrait,  but  it  may  stimulate  the 
wish  to  know  Him  better.  Whom  we  can  never  fully  comprehend. 
A  BihUcal  Liturgy.  Compiled  by  David  Thomas,  D.D.  (London: 
Charles  Higham.)  The  fact  that  this  is  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Biblioal  Liturgy  shows  that  the  work  is  appreciated  and  used  by  many 
persons.  Improvements  and  additions '  increase  its  value.  Even 
those  who  object  to  the  use  of  Utnigical  forms  may  find  it  helpfol  in 
the  elevation  of  devout  thought,  and  the  intensifying  of  devotional 
feeling. — ffow  India  was  won  by  EngUmd,  tmder  Clive  and  ffatUm^; 
with  a  Chapter  on  Afghaniitan.  By  Bev.  Bourchier  Wrey  SaviUdi 
M.A.,  Hector  of  Shillingford,  Exeter.  (Hodder  and  Stou^ton.)  A 
book  for  boys.  Mr.  Saville  tells  the  story  of  Clive's  astounding  victoiies 

and  ingenious  diplonmcy,  and  follows  up  his  narrative  with  that  of 
the  achievements  and  government  of  Warren  Hastings.  Ss  pages 
consist  of  continuous  and  almost  indiscriminate  eulogium.  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  a  fiend,  and  the  charges  against  Hastings  were  neariy  aH 
the  issue  of  either  the  incompetence,  ignorance,  or  malice  of  his  aoeossts. 
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In  describing  the  great  stmggle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  hatefal 
follies  of  our  intrigues  in  AfghanistaQ,  Mr.  Saville  'writes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  a  political  partisan ;  bat,  strange  to  say,  he  takas  the 
Diike  of  AxgyiTs  view  of  the  Afghan  war,  and  condemns  in  very 
strong  te#ms  the  entire  policy  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  and  Lord  Lytton. 
^iMen  of  the  Rev.  Sarwud  Ruthkrford,  1639—1661.  Carefully 
revised  and  Edited  by  Bev.  Thomas  Smith,  D  J).  With  a  Prefiace  by 
Bev.  Alex.  Duff,  Jyjy.  (OHphant  and  Anderson.)  These  famous 
letters  are  well  edited,  and  Dr.  Buff's  cordial  aind  sympathetic  preface 
lends  value  to  the  edition.  The  blending  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  theological  subtlety  with  ecstatic  devotion  and  superlative  zeal 
was  the  unique  feature  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  Dr.  Duff  enumerates 
many  classes  of  readers  who  will  turn  from  them  as  from  incoherent 
and  unintelligible  rhapsody.  Perhaps  he  does  scant  justice  to  those 
really  Christian  hearts  who  find  perusal  of  them  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful. The  raptures  of  Rutherford  take  one  into  an  enchanted 
paradise  of  tropical  heat  and  luxuriance,  where  colder  natures  cannot 
breathe.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  them  all  is  the  adoring  and  yet 
familiar  love  with  which  the  writer  greeted  and  almost  fondled  the 
very  TCmg  of  kings,  the  chief  among  ten  thousand. — The  DaUy 
Bound:  Mtdiiatum^  Prayer^  amd  Praise^  adapted  to  the  Cov/tm  of 
the  Christicm  Year,  (J.  Whittaker.)  Contains  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, a  meditation,  a  prayer,  and  a  fragment  of  holy  song  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  Thoroughly  Evangelical  in  tone,  these  meditations 
aim  to  turn  the  Christian  experience  of  the  Divine  love  into  an 
imperative  demand  for  holy  living.  Few  could  make  use  of  this  daUy 
portion,  or  pursue  the  '* daily  round"  or  common  task  in  the  spirit  of 
the  author,  without  becoming  happier  and  more  holy. 


(Bhiinvixm. 

Rev.  Sahuel  Manning,  LL.D. 
A  TRIBUTE  is  due  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  death  on  September 
13th  last,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  has  cast  a  gloom  not  only 
over  the  sphere  in  which  he  more  immediately  laboured,  but  over  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  of  different  churches  and  different  nationalities. 
Separated  in  many  respects  widely  from  each  other,  they  were  united 
in  a  common  feeling  of  regard  and  affection  for  one  whose  gifts  and 
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attainmciitB  made  it  a  privilege  to  oount  him  as  a  MeDd,  and  idiom 
his  genial  happy  qxirit  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Samuel  Manning  was  bom  at  LoioeBter  in  1681.  His  bther  and 
his  family  formed  part  of  the  congregation  wonhipping  at  the  paridi 
chnxv^  of  St.  Martin ;  but  while  Samuel  was  still  a  boy  he  joined 
the  Baptist  chnrch  of  whidi  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Mursell  was  then  the 
pastor.  After  reoeiying  his  school  ednoationy  he  entered  a  honse  of 
biisinesB  at  liverpooli  and  while  there  became  asBodated  with  the 
Bi^ytist  church  of  which  the  late  devout  and  gifted  Gharies  Bixrel 
was  the  pastor.  The  training  he  received  in  the  livetpool  house  of 
business  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  after  life;  but  he  soon 
yearned  for  a  sphere  of  direct  spiritual  work.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  left  Liverpool  and  entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  specially  dis- 
tingnished  himself  by  his  profikdency  in  Mental  Philosophy,  and  he 
used  to  relate  how,  after  his  examination,  he  was  complimented  I7 
the  examiners,  who  told  him  that  since  the  examination  of  Mr.  Tut, 
now  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  no  one  had  passed  so  sncoesBfoUy 
through  the  ordeaL 

After  finishing  his  theological  education  at  Bristol  Collage,  Hr« 
Manning  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Frome,  where  he 
remained  for  fifteen  years,  exercising  a  deep  and  happy  influence,  not 
only  by  his  power  as  a  preacher  and  his  assiduity  as  a  pastor,  bat  by 
the  wise  and  judicious  counsel,  both  on  spiritual  and  temporal  mattere^ 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  give  to  those  who  consulted  him,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  immediate  flock. 

When  in  1863,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Beligioas 
Tract  Society,  Mr.  Manning  accepted  the  poet  of  Book-^itor,  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  an  author,  and  for  some  time  had  been 
the  editor  of  the  BapUat  Magcunne.    He  threw  himself  heartily  into 
his  new  work,  and  the  influence  of  his  mind  and  of  his  pen  soon  be- 
came manifest  in  the  increased  variety  and  the  higher  character  of 
the  Society's  publications.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Davis  in  1876,  tw& 
Secretaries  were  appointed  to  supply  his  place ;  and  Dr.  Manning,  hj 
tmiversal  consent^  became  one  of  them.    It  is  needless  here  to  »J 
how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  post :  the  extended  work  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Society,  and  the  high  position  which  it  oooupieB  in  the 
Christian  world,  bear  witness  to  this. 
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In  addition  to  the  intellectaal  gifts,  literarj  attainments,  and 
sodal  qoalitieB  aboTe  alluded  to,  there  burnt  within  him  a  hearty 
love  for  the  catholic  principles  of  the  Society,  and  a  breadth  of  spirit 
which  enabled  him,  while  holding  firmly  to  his  own  views  of  truth 
and  church  organization,  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the  motives  and 
preferences  of  those  who  differed  from  him. 

After  a  long  and  ttying  illness,  borne  with  Christian  patience  and 
cheerful  resignation,  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  the  Saviour  whose  love 
had  constrained  him  in  all  his  busy  service.  On  September  16th, 
one  of  the  brightest  days  of  the  waning  summer,  his  body  was  laid  in 
the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  A  large  company  of  mourners,  repre- 
sentatives  of  all  Evangelical  Churdies,  testified  to  the  universal 
respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  had  been  held  whose  loss  they  deplored. 

The  funeral  service,  in  which  the  beautiful  form  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  combined  with  an  extempore  address,  and  a  prayer 
ofiered  up  by  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  with  whom  he 
and  his  family  had  lately  worshipped,  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
earthly  career  of  one  who  was  eclectic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
quick  to  discern  what  was  true  in  everything — and  whose  heart  went 
out  in  good-will  to  aU  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

Mb.  James  Labge. 

The  late  Mr.  Laige,  of  Hastings,  was  one  of  those  quiet  workers  for 
God,  who  are  "  content  to  fill  a  little  space,  if  Qod  be  glorified ; "  but 
he  was  a  man  of  true  Christian  feeling,  of  real  refinement,  of  thorough- 
ness of  purpose,  and  selfnsacrifice  for  Christ;  while  his  intelligent 
consecration  lent  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  character,  and  drew  towards 
him  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  To  many,  Mr. 
Large  was  known  as  a  successful  artist ;  one  who  had  taken,  and 
who  held  to  the  last,  a  high  place  in  his  profession ;  but  to  a  larger 
circle,  he  was  known  as  the  faithful  and  unwearied  servant  of  Christ, 
living  for  his  fellow-men,  that  he  might  the  more  truly  live  for  hia 
Saviour.  Long  forbidden,  through  failing  health,  to  occupy  any 
arduous  or  prominent  position,  "  he  manifested  (says  his  pastor,  the 
Bev.  C.  J.  C.  New)  that  true  consecration  which  leaves  the  Master 
to  choose  the  sphere  of  service,  and,  which,  unable  to  do  what  it 
would,  finds  out  what  still  remains  possible,  and  gratefully,  and  with 
a  whole  heart  does  that." 
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Mr.  Laige  was  bom  at  Ohatham,  in  1809,  and  on  April  KHih, 
1881,  he  was  called  to  his  rest  The  last  words  that  he  uttered  on 
earth — "  I'm  prepaj^d" — ^fitly  crowned  a  long  career  of  Cbrisdui 
consistency  and  nsefnlness.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had  giTsa 
himself  to  €k)d,  and  never  after  swerved  &om  his  profession. 

Mr.  Large's  first  settlement  in  life  was  at  Sudbuiyy  on  the  occasioa 
of  his  marriage.  There  he  associated  himself  with  Trinity  Cougc^pr 
tional  Churchy  and  served  that  church  as  deacon,  organist,  and 
superintendent  of  the  school.  On  leaving  Sudbury,  he  removed  to 
Peckham,  and  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Orof  t^  Hastings, 
uniting  himself  with  Bobertson  Street  Church.  He  gathered  at  his 
ovm  house  a  Siuiday  afternoon  a  class  for  young  men,  and  in  conduct- 
ing that  class — ^which  he  did  for  many  years — ^his  gentle  cftmeRtmws 
won  the  hearts  of  the  young  men ;  and  his  intelligent  and  thou^tfal 
Bible-teachings  secured  for  him  their  sincere  respect  and  fullest  con- 
fidenoe.  Deeply  attached  to  misedonary  work  abroad,  Mr.  Large 
devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  pen  and  of  his  pencU  to  the  support  of 
native  teachers  in  India  and  China ;  and  many  schemes  of  Christian 
philanthropy  at  home  shared  his  generous  aid. 

Long  weeks  of  suffering  brought  his  useful  life  to  a  close ;  and 
those  who  were  'privileged  to  wait  upon  him,  saw  him  draw  near  in 
joyful  confidence  to  that  better  land,  where  his  heart  and  his  hopes 
had  long  been  fixed.  His  death  grew  out  of  his  lif&  Blending  a 
cultivated  mind,  a  high  intelligence,  and  an  artist's  sympathies  and 
perceptions,  with  a  simple  child-like  foith,  he  received  the  Gospel  as 
God's  own  message  to  his  soul.  So  when  the  last  hour  came,  he  had 
but  to  commit  into  the  Saviour's  hand  the  spirit  that  had  long  sLdcs 
found  rest  in  Him.  He  quietly  passed  away — a  true-hearted,  lowly 
faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  S.  W.  McAll. 


The  Makaoebs  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge  with 
tlianks  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows^  Fund,"  from 
Dewsbury,  United  Communion  Service  of  the  Dewsbury  Congregar 
tional  Churches,  held  at  Trinity  Chapel,  ^8  16s.  lOd.;  Norwich, 
Prince's  Street  Chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  Boardman,  £5  ;  Croydon,  Trini^ 
Chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  Sewel,  £5;  Winchester,  by  Rev.  W.  Joyoe, 
£1  10s. 
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I-— Ctiibal  Sftira. 


THE  recent  news  from  our  Central  African  Mission  has  been  such  as  to 
awaken  very  graye  anxiety  and  to  require  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  Society  for  sympathy  and  help. 

In  June  last  the  Directors  learned  that  the  Eev.  A.  J.  Wookey  and 
Mr.  Hutley,  the  two  missionaries  at  Ujiji,  were  prostrated  by  repeated 
attacks  of  fever,  from  which  Mr.  Wookey  had  suffered  during  the  whole 
five  months  of  his  residence  in  the  country.  So  serious  was  the  condition 
of  both  these  missionaries  that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  station. 
Mr.  Wookey  returned  to  this  country,  and  Mr.  Hutley  would  probably 
have  accompanied  him,  but  he  was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  These  depress- 
ing^ tidings  were  followed  in  September  by  the  farther  news  that  Dr. 
Palmer,  of  Mtowa,  who  had  also  repeatedly  suffered  frt)m  attacks  of  fever, 
had  been  striken  down  while  on  a  journey  of  exploration  in  search  of  a 
more  healthy  site,  and  that  having  been  hastily  summoned  to  render  help 
to  Captiun  Poppelin,  of  the  Belgian  Expedition,  the  effort  to  move  on  to 
his  camp  had  aggravated  his  complaint,  and  a  temporary  attack  of  paraly- 
sis had  supervened.  Having  been  carried  back  to  his  station,  he,  too, 
had  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  remain  longer  in  a 
region  which  seemed  so  thoroughly  unsuited  to  his  constitution,  and  was 
on  bis  way  to  the  coast. 

As  Mr.  Hore  is  at  present  in  this  country  on  furlough,  the  withdrawal 
of  Messrs.  Wookey,  Hutley,  and  Palmer  leaves  the  Central  African 
Mission  in  a  veiy  critical  state,  and  especially  awakens  anxiety  about  Mx. 
Griffith*  He  is  alone  on  the  further  side  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  at  the  ' 
most  distant  and  inaccessible  of  our  three  stations.  The  nearest  friends 
are  Messrs.  Southon  and  Williams,  who  are  separated  from  him  by  the 
breadth  of  the  Lake,  and,  in  addition,  by  a  land  journey  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  through  a  very  unsettled  country. 
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Thus  already^  slnoe  the  oommenoement  of  the  misaion  in  1876,  there  hsre 
been  three  deaths,  and  three  have  been  oompelled  to  retire  from  the  work 
on  account  of  ill-health.  If earij  XS^QOO  have  been  e][9ended ;  and  Lake 
Tanganyika,  which  has  been  firom  the  first  regarded  as  the  true  oentre  and 
basis  of  our  operations,  seems  to  xiefiMB  to  receiye  us  as  setUen  and 
workers  on  its  shores. 

It  became  Imperatiye,  in  view  of  thcae  fcgt^tiwt  the  Dliettos  ahonli 
agiun  consider  the  line  of  action  necessary  to  adopt  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  Gould  it  be  right  and  wise  to  persevere  in  the  expenditure  of  ao 
much  money  and  of  so  many  valuable  lives  on  the  effort  to  evangdiae  a 
region  which  seemed  so  unpropitious  f  Might  it  not  be  the  duty  of  flie 
Society  to  confine  its  energies  to  safer  if  less  romantic  fields  f  Or,  if  the 
Central  A&ican  Mission  must  still  be  carried  on,  might  it  not  be  neoeawy 
to  confine  our  operations  to  Urambo  and  the  country  of  the  Wanyamwezit 
That  mission  seems  prosperous,  and  the  workers  enjoy  fSairly  good  heiltL 
Should  we  not  leave  Lake  Tanganyika  for  some  futuie  time  % 

The  whole  subject  received  carefid  and  repeated  consideration  firam  tlie 
Board,  not  only  at  its  ordinary  zneetiiigs,  but  at  the  half-yearly  gathoniig 
on  October  19th.  And  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  unanimonalj  and 
decidedly  in  favour  of  going  on  with  the  work  more  eameady  and  wan 
thoroughly  than  ever* 

We  cannot  draw  back.  There  is  a  great  population,  round  the  lAke^oT 
tribes  who  need  the  Gospel.  The  reception  of  our  miasionaxiea  by  tkem 
has  been  uniformly  friendly  and  encouragiag.  Lake  Tanganyika  is  tke 
most  advanced  post  in  the  progress  of  the  mlBsionazy  army  throu^  A&ica. 
It  is  the  gateway  of  the  west,  and  the  best  means  of  aecess  to  ^bm 
multitudinous  peoples  who  occupy  the  great  valley  of  the  migbtji 
mysterious  Livingstone  or  Congo  Biver.  The  post  of  honour  has  been 
assigned  to  us.  We  cannot  in  honour  retire  firom  it.  We  must  pnsB  on 
more  boldly,  though  with  all  caution  and  care,  determined  not  to  net  or 
cease  fix>m  our  labours  until  we  join  hands  with  our  brothren  of  the 
American  Board  and  with  the  Baptists  who  are  advancing  up  the  Coogo» 
and  with  other  Christian  workers  who  are  pressing  inward  firom  the  Wait 
Coast,  and  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  becomes  suliject  to  Christ 

It  is  tme  that  the  cost  of  our  mission  has  been  very  great^  hat  the 
experience  which  has  been  so  dearly  bought  wiU  be^of  inealcolaUe  serviee 
in  the  future.  It  seems  plain  that  more  healthy  sites  for  rendenoa  wsA 
be  discovered.  The  two  stations  which  have  been  the  scene  of  tiie  M 
experiment  on  the  Lake  were  chosen  as  a  matter  of  course,  beoaasa  of  tkeir 
connection  with  the  great  trade  route  to  the  interior,  but  they  seen  to  be 
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muRuteble  for  the  poipoiet  of  penuanont  settlement.  Ujijt  in  pwtiealary 
on  aoooimt  of  iti  abeltored  poeitum,  is  oondemned  by  one  end  slL    Mr. 

GriffiUi  writes : — 

''Our  brethren  at  Ujiji  haye  undoubtedly  done  mselj  in  moving  from  that 
place,  as  it  is  known  to  Axabs  even  to  be  unhealthy.  Where  Wameroa  and 
Wangwana  soffier  in  healthy  white  men  cannot  expeet  to  escape.  For  mate  than 
a  month  in  the  year  1879,  and  for  a  similar  period  the  last  yesr  I  atayed  at  Ujiji, 
and  though  I  suffered  from  fever  on  neither  occasion,  yet  I  felt  a  peculiar 
inactivity  and  loss  of  energy,  which  unfitted  me  for  all  kind  of  exertion.  I  can 
well  conceive  how  such  a  climate  would  take  all  the  strength  out  of  one,  and  then 
leave  him  a'  victim  to  be  preyed  upon  by  fevers  and  diseases.  Ujiji  town  has  the 
disadvantage  (^  being  very  low,  and  of  being  sheltered  from  the  south-east  wind, 
which,  when  it  blows  over  the  clear  waters  of  the  Tanganyika,  is  most  refreshing." 

And  similar  testimony  is  borne  by  others. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  more  suitable  places  of  reaidenoe 
may  be  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  lofty  plateau  which  surroands  the  Lake, 
and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  its  shores.  And,  if  this  can  be  done,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  missionaries  should  suffer  more  from  the  climate 
than  they  do  in  other  tropical  regions*  Dr.  Palmer,  in  the  letter  which 
announces  the  necessity  for  his  return  to  England,  expresses  the  fear  that 
"  the  withdrawal  in  rapid  sncoession  of  three  men  from  ill-health  will  have 
a  tendency  to  stamp  as  very  unhealthy  a  country  where,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Europeans  residing  on  well-chosen  devoted  sites  could  enjoy,  I  believe, 
fair  health.''  Both  he  and  Mr.  Griffith  think  that  such  healthy  sites  may 
be  obtained  in  the  country  on  the  west,  and  not  very  far  from  the  present 
station  at  Mtowa.  And  Mr.  Hutley  expresses  the  same  conviction  about 
the  region  around  our  station  on  the  eastern  shore.    He  says : — 

''  Although  of  necessity  Kawele  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  mission  station,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  for  our  giving  up  all  hold  upon  UjijL  There  are  many  fine 
sites  in  the  northern  part,  high  above  the  Lake  and  yet  near  it ;  but  the  nearest 
harbour  is  Eigoma  Bay.  Kawele,  as  a  mission  station,  ought  to  be  relinquished 
for  good — (a)  because  of  its  unhealthiness  exemplified  in  myself ;  (b)  and  because 
of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  Arab  traders.  They  will  resist  our  attempts  to 
form  a  station  in  their  neighbourhood,  even  to  fighting.  If  we  go  to  the  north  of 
Ujiji,  we  are  two  or  three  days*  journey  from  them." 

This,  then,  must  be  one  of  the  first  points  to  be  considered  in  any  future 
work.  Care  must  be  taken  to  decide  upon  sites  for  stations  only  after 
such  inquiry  and  experience  as  shall  prove  that  they  are  suited  for 
European  residence. 

For  this  purpose,  and  also  to  provide  safe  and  convenient  means  of 
visiting  and  evangdising  all  the  tribes  who  occupy  the  nine  hundred  miles 
of  the  Lake  shore,  and  among  many  of  whom  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
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a  European  misrionaiy  to  take  up  his  pennanent  abode,  it  is  neoesBsry 
that  a  steamer  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible,  of  such  a  siseast» 
be  safe  and  commodious  for  the  work  required. 

And  farther,  It  is  necessary  to  secure  more  frequent  and  eaay  com- 
munication with  the  missionaries  on  the  Lake,  and  to  reduce  the  present 
very  serious  cost  of  transport  by  land  from  the  sea,  a  distance  of  8^ 
miles.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  steps  should  speedily  be  taken  to 
open  and  maintain  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Lake  Njaasa 
and  the  Riyer  Zambezi.  Already  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  mis- 
sions and  a  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  a  trading  company  of  philaih 
thropic  gentlemen  are  canymg  on  successful  trade  by  means  of  steamers 
on  the  Zambezi.  And  now  a  generous  offer  of  money  has  been  made 
towards  the  expense  of  making  a  road  between  the  two  Lakes.  It  only 
remains  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  should  establish  a  station  at 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  make  the  chain  of  com- 
munication  complete.  With  such  a  road,  and  with  the  serrioe  of  an 
efficient  steamer  on  the  Lake,  our  missionaries  ^ill  always  be  assured  of 
rapid  communication  and  speedy  relief  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  the  work 
of  evangelisation  will  be  rendered  more  systematic  and  thorough.  The 
Board  have  accordingly  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  the  Directors  have  received  with  great  sorrow  the  news  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Rev.  A  J.  Wookey  and  Dr.  Palmer  from  the  Central  African  MisduD 
on  the  ground  of  continued  and  serious  ill-health,  due  to  frequent  attacks  of 
malarious  fever ;  and  also  of  the  probable  return  of  Mr.  Hutley  from  the  same 
cause.  They  desire  to  express  to  these  brethren  their  sincere  sympathy  in  Ibe 
trial  they  have  been  called  to  pass  through,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  unabated 
confidence  in  their  Christian  consecration,  and  their  hope  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  serve  the  Society  in  some  other  and  more  suitable  field. 

2.  That  notwithstanding  the  serious  and  repeated  losses  to  which  the  Central 
African  Mission  has  already  been  subjecte<l  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  the 
withdrawal  of  most  valuable  workers,  there  are  the  following  good  and  sofScient 
reasons  for  continuing  the  attempt  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa : — 

a.  The  very  large  expenditure  at  the  outset  has  resulted  in  the  satififkctoiy 
opening  of  a  road  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  by  which 
communication  is  now  regular  and  rapid.  A  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  has  also  been  gained,  which  will  be  of  very  great 
value  in  the  future. 

h.  The  relation  of  the  missionaries  with  the  native  tribes  has  been  unifomilf 
iriendly  and  affords  encouragement  for  the  expectation  that  permanent 
settlement  among  them  will  be  easy  and  satisfactory. 

c  An  encouraging  commencement  of  work  has  been  made  at  the  stations  in 
Mirambo's  country  and  also  in  Uguha. 
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cL  Notwithfltandrng  the  prevalence  of  fever  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  if  suitable  sites  are  secured 
the  climate  is  not  more  trying  than  other  tropical  regions  to  the  health  of 
Europeans.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  suitable  sites 
for  stations  cannot  be  found  on  the  highlands  within  convenient  distance 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

3.  That  the  Board  arrange  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  commencement  of  a 
new  station  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  so  as  to  complete  the  line  of 
communication  vid  Lake  Nyassa — agreed  upon  with  James  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  and 
to  provide  at  once  a  steamer  or  other  vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the 
missionaries  to  evangelise  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  by  her  means,  and 
to  obtain  such  full  acquaintance  with  the  country,  as  shall  result  in  choosing  the 
best  sites  for  the  permanent  location  of  missionaries. 

4.  That  five  new  men  be  sent  out  next  spring  to  reinforce  the  mission  in 
Central  Africa — two  of  these  to  be  appointed  to  the  proposed  new  station  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  two  to  be  attached  to  the  Uguha  Mission,  and  the 
iifth  to  be  for  a  time  associated  with  the  Urambo  Mission  until  a  salubrious  site 
for  a  station  has  been  obtained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake.  And  that  all  the 
new  missionaries  whom  it  is  proposed  to  send  out  receive  some  elementary 
instruction  in  medicine  and  surgeiy. 

5.  That  arrangements  be  made,  if  possible,  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  ihe  steamer,  for  the  commencement  of  industrial  training  of  natives  under  tlie 
direction  of  Christian  mechanics. 

In  coming  to  this  decision,  the  Directors  have  been  greatly  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  expression  of  feeling  and  the  action  of  those  who 
remain  in  the  field.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Hutley's  illness  as 
necessitating  his  return  to  England.  By  the  mail  which  brought  the  news 
of  Dr.  Palmer's  serious  illness  and  withdrawal  from  work,  Mr.  Hutley 
informed  the  Directors  that,  finding  himself  on  his  arrival  in  Urambo 
very  much  better  than  he  had  been  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  he  had  decided 
to  remain  for  a  time  at  that  station,  so  as  to  enable  Dr.  Southon  to  go  on 
to  Mtowa  and  visit  Mr.  Griffith  in  his  solitude.  He  does  not  relinquish 
his  intention  of  returning  to  England ;  nor  does  he  deny  that  he  ought  to 
have  the  change,  if  possible,  at  once.  But  the  crialB  is  serious.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  far  away  and  entirely  alone ;  he  is  now  so  far  convalescent  as  to 
be  able  to  do  something,  and  he  can  keep  Mr.  WiUiams  company,  while  Dr. 
Southon  leaves ;  so,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  soldier,  he  determines 
to  remain  at  the  post.     Some  of  his  words  are  worthy  of  quotation : — 

^Tlus  present  sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  mission,  three  of  us  leaving  one  after 
another,  may  cause  others  to  flinch  back,  although  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should. 
My  own  failure  of  health  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  anyone  knows  the  fevers 
I  have  had  at  one  time  and  another,  which  were  impossible  to  escape.  Those 
while  we  were  in  the  coast  region,  then  those  again  immediately  after  our  arrival 
here,  and  others  from  time  to  time  which  have  been  caused  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances, such  as  remaining  night  after  night  in  unhealthy  spots  while,  perhapSi 
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still  snffermg  from  fever.  But  the  people  who  come  here  most  poGBeae^  besides  a 
good  constitution,  plenty  of  energy  and  physical  and  moial  courage.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  well  if  the  limit  of  time  out  here  were  placed  at  fire  yeaiS|  in  the 
present  state  of  the  mission.  I  myself  hope  and  wish  to  come  out  again  as  soon 
as  I  possibly  can,  as  I  shall  then  be  able  to  do  better  and  harder  work,  God  help- 
ing me,  than  I  ever  haye  been.  We  have  entered  the  field,  and  we  must  not 
relinquish  it  if  we  can  help  it.  I  like  less  and  less  having  to  leave  here,  and 
would  not  do  so  but  that  I  feel  assured  I  could  not  do  much,  if  any,  good  in  the 
present  state  of  my  health." 

A  similar  spirit  breathes  through  the  letters  of  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Williams,  and  it  finds  expression  from  Dr.  Southon  in  the  foUowing 
terms : — 

''  Let  no  one  think  that  the  apparent  mishaps  the  Central  African  MiaBioii  is 
experiencing  cause  us  despondency  ;  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Sorrowfully  ^e 
grieve  to  think  of  bright  prospects  dashed  away ;  but  we  rise  to  higher  and 
nobler  anticipations  as  we  reflect  that  God,  in  thus  weeding  us  out  one  by  one, 
will  bestow  upon  the  honoured  remaining  labourers  abundant  token  of  his 

pprobation,  in  the  shape  of  great  and  glorious  results  attending  our  woik.  We 
may  and  do  weep  at  times,  but  anon  we  shall  come  bearing  precious  sheaves  vrith 
us.  Mr.  Hutley  is  quite  willing  to  do  anything  he  can  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause,  and,  in  thus  altering  his  plans,  shows  a  noble,  Christlike  spirit  which  teOs 
of  entire  consecration  to  His  service.  For  myself,  I  feel  it  a  new  call  to  greater 
devotion  to  the  work,  more  earnestness  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  and  a 
rigid  determination  to  repair  the  breach  thus  made,  as  far  as  my  ability  goes. 
*  The  burden  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,'  and  '  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Qosgd. 
Truly,  I  can  say  I  rise  confident  in  Him,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  ask  that  you  all  will  bear  us  up  before  the 
Lord,  that  wisdom,  strength,  and  grace  may  be  given  us  according  to  our  day." 

It  now  remains  only  for  the  constituents  of  the  Society  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  the  course  which  the  Board  has  resolved  to  adopt.  And  we 
i^peal  with  confidence  for  that  practical  help  and  encouragement  which  ia 
the  true  evidence  of  approvaL  To  carry  out  these  resolutions  mors  money 
and  more  men  will  be  urgently  needed* 

The  establishment  of  a  new  station  and  the  maintenance  of  the  stesiser 
on  the  Lake  will  involve  an  annual  chaige  of  at  least  £1,000  on  the  fondi 
of  the  Society.  Moreover,  the  mission  has  hitherto  been  sustained  eatirelj 
by  the  expenditure  of  special  funds,  which  are  now  entirely  exhausted,  so 
that  the  charge  of  the  whole  mission  will  henceforth  come  on  the  osdiiiiiy 
ineome  of  the  Sodety.  This  will,  probably,  inTolve  an  expeoM  of  at  kart 
£2,500  a-year,  in  addition  to  the  sum  mentioned  above.  And  beaite  aB 
this,  the  rerenne  of  next  year  will  beboidened  with  the  very  heavy  eqMe^ 
of  fitting  out  and  sending  forth  the  party  of  missionaries^  and  convejiog 
the  steamer  to  the  Lake.    The  o(N|t  of  fhe  Teaael  itaelf  ia  already  fRvildad 
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for  bj  the  gift  of  B.  Arthingioiiy  Esq.    It  is  dear  that  we  shall  need 
generous  hdp. 

But  we  need  men  even  more  than  money.  Men  of  eamesti  enthnsiastic, 
fearless  spirit,  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise.  Men 
of  sound  constitution,  and  able  to  use  their  hands  as  weU  as  their  heads  in 
useful  work  of  every  kind.  Men  with  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts, 
and  all  the  better  for  some  acquaintance  with  medicine.  Men  with  sound 
common-sense  and  tact  in  dealing  with  others.  Above  aU,  men  baptised 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christi  deeply  impressed  with  the  dark  and  degraded 
condition  of  Africa,  feeling  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Bedeemer  by  the 
continuance  of  such  sin  and  sorrow,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  heal,  elevate  and  renew  even  the  worst.  Are  there  none  of  this 
stamp  in  our  churchesi    **  Whom  shall  we  soudl  and  who  willgo  for  us  1" 

n.— Some  Jgrmnt-gau  giffiailties  k  Jforop 

<  Pissionar^  WAatk 

By  the  Editob.* 

FIFTY  years  have  made  a  very  marked  change  in  missions  to  the 
heathen,  alike  in  their  recognition  by  the  Church  and  in  their 
influence  on  the  world. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  task  to  have  spoken  of  the  success  of 
missions,  and  to  have  traced  the  history  of  their  progress  in  public  estima- 
tion and  in  solid  results.  It  is  a  most  thrilling  history.  From  every  part 
of  the  world  the  testimony  comes  that  the  Gospel  is  the .  **  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  And  in  gathering  in  the 
harvest  no  one  missionary  society  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  success  and 
the  honour.  God  has  blessed  the  labours  of  all  who  have  truly  worked  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

If  any  man's  faith  in  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  beginning  to  fail,  I  would  commend  him  to  the  history  q{ 
missions  as  the  best  of  all  modem  books  of  evidences. 

My  duty,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the  progress,  but  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  missions  to  the  heathen* 
This  assembly  does  not  need  to  be  persuaded  that  missions  are  alegitimate 
object  of  Christian  energy.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they  are  sncoessful.    Ton  are  prepared  humbly  and  gratefully  to 

*  Being  a  paper  read  before  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  held  at  Manchester,  Octdberi  1861. 
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ftoknowledge  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  Diyine  Spirit  and  the 
marked  blessing  of  God  could  have  produced  such  results  as  hare  been 
attained.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marrellons  in  our  eje»." 
Missions  to  the  heathen  have  become  so  thoroughly  recognised  as  ki 
integral  part  of  the  work  and  organisation  of  the  Church  that  ihey  an 
constantly  being  spoken  of  as  the  most  sensitive  and  sure  indication  of  the 
Church's  yitality.  The  unbelieving  world  may  not  appreciate  the  valae  of 
the  spiritual  work  which  missions  set  before  them,  and  may  profisss  itself 
unable  to  see  the  fruits,  but  no  one  professing  to  have  tlie  Spirit  of  Qiriat 
can  now  be  ignorant  of  the  often  repeated  truism  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  missions.  And  yet  in  this  very  recognition  ni 
the  claim  lies  one  of  the  present-day  difficulties  of  missionary  work« 
When  once  a  principle  or  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy  has  gone  through 
the  struggle  for  recognition,  and  has  been  accepted,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
relegate  it  to  some  fixed  place,  and  henceforth  to  act  upon  it  without 
further  iuquiry.  We  are  unwilling  frequently  to  repeat  the  process  of 
considering  a  claim  in  the  Ught  of  new  facts  and  developments.  Hence  it 
is  that  no  sooner  are  organisations  for  Christian  helpfulness  and  serrioe 
fairly  established  in  the  public  recognition  than  they  begin  to  be  cramped 
and  restricted ;  for  men,  having  once  considered  the  amount  of  help  which 
any  object  should  have  firom  them,  are  apt  to  stereotype  their  resolve^  and 
to  meet  all  subsequent  appeals  by  referring  to  their  own  previous  estimate 
rather  than  by  considering  the  claims  afresh. 

Already  our  missions  have  become  so  thoroughly  recognised  aa  a 
becoming  and  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  that  they,  too, 
have  come  more  or  less  under  the  fatal  influence  of  this  cramping  and 
restricting  tendency,  and,  instead  of  receiving  continually  a  larger  and 
more  generous  share  of  support,  and  a  constant  supply  of  workers,  they 
are  so  regarded  that  times  of  exceptional  commercial  prosperity  bring  but 
small  additions  to  their  income,  and  times  of  distress  affect  their  funds  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  growth  of  such  a  state  of  fedbg  would  be 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  great  work.  We  plead  fbr  the  adoption  ui  a 
higher  principle ;  we  ask  for  a  sympathy  which  shall  be  intell^nt— which 
will  be  prepared  to  consider  again  and  again  the  difficulties,  and  to  weigh 
over  again  with  conscientious  fairness  of  true  hearts  the  clainui  of  tb» 
great  enterprise— which  will  bear  the  burden  of  this  work  as  a  solemn 
charge  and  responsibility — ^which  has  no  limit  save  that  of  ability.  Givfr 
us  your  earnest,  prayerful,  watchful  thoughti  and  we  shall  have  no  fiMr  of 
restriction  or  deficienqf  in  your  help. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  a  very  decided  ohange  has  come  ow^ 
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miBsioDary  enterprise  daring  the  past  half-oentury.  The  romance  of 
miasions  has  almost  entirely  passed  away.  It  is  not  given  to  many  men 
io  the  present  day  to  discover  new  countries,  or  to  tell  such  tales  of 
personal  adventure  and  trial  as  those  with  which  the  early  missionaries 
thrilled  their  hearers.  Even  the  description  of  the  rites  of  heathendom 
and  of  the  customs  of  heathen  nations  is  so  changed,  that  men  are 
disposed  to  wonder  if  the  early  tales  of  horror  were  not  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. The  vivid  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  sympathy  by  the 
description  of  suttee  and  self-torture,  of  infanticide,  of  caimibalism  and 
savage  cruelty,  is  no  longer  used.  Even  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
have  become  almost  a  dream  of  the  past. 

Bat  in  the  room  of  these  stimulants  to  feeling,  we  have  now  a  tolerably 
accnrate  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  the  peoples  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  condition 
and  characters  of  different  races  of  men.  We  are  able  to  estimate  more 
justly  the  nature  and  variety  of  agencies  we  must  adopt.  Missionary 
work  has  become  systematised. 

And  the  result  of  clearer  knowledge  is  to  set  before  our  minds  with  ever* 
increasing  force  and  urgency  the  overwhelming  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  task  which  is  laid  upon  us.  The  Church  of  Christ  rightly  j  udges  that  its 
mission  and  responsibility  is  to  convert  the  world  to  God ;  but  those  whom 
it  asks  to  undertake  this  special  duty  are  compelled  daUy  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  brethren  have  formed  no  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  work  which  they  have  entered  upon. 

Foremost  among  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
iield  of  labour  now  open  to  our  efforts.  Fifty  years  ago  more  than  half  the 
world  was  closed  against  the  Gospel.  The  vast  empire  of  China,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Japan,  were  obstinately  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  The 
vast  interior  of  Africa  was  utterly  unknown.  The  efforts  of  missionaries 
to  enter  Asia  from  the  west,  and  to  evangelise  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  were 
apparently  hopeless. 

Now,  with  but  small  exceptions,  the  whole  world  is  open  to  the  mission- 
ary,  and  800,000,000  of  heathens  are  accessible  to  the  Christian  Church. 
The  very  mention  of  the  numbers  should  impress  us — 800,000,000, 
Two-thirds  of  the  human  race  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
depending  on  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  bread  of  life. 

It  is  painful  beyond  measure  to  think  of  this  vast,  this  incalculable 
multitude  of  human  souls  in  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  death.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  are  no  earnest  men,  none  that  truly  seek  after  God  in 
heathen  lands,  but  their  number  is  so  infinitesimally  small  aa  to  be  quite 
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unappreciable  in  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  are  without  God.  I 
ezpreflfl  no  opinion  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  heathen ;  but  this  is  dstf, 
that  false  and  degrading  and  polluting  Tiews  of  God  produce  fidse  and 
degrading  and  corrapt  views  of  human  life,  and  that  heathendom  mesiis  s 
preyalenoe  of  ignorance  and  darkness  and  selfishness  and  oomiptioo,  in 
forms  and  to  a  degree  utterly  unknown  in  such  a  land  as  our  own.  And 
is  it  not  appalling  to  think  of  all  these  multitudes  hunjing  into  etenuiy 
without  having  their  darknees  cheered  by  the  tidings  of  the  Divine  Fsthtt's 
foigiving,  yearning  love,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  wash  in  tiie 
' '  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  undeanness  "  1  When  the  millioiis  of  Indh 
and  of  China  were  visited  by  famine^  generous  hearts  hasted  to  briog  tiiflm 
bread.    Eight  hundred  million  perishing  souls  wait  for  us  to-day. 

And  observe,  it  is  not  simply  that  there  is  now  free  ingress  to  sU  hadi 
in  a  manner  which  was  quite  unknown  fifty  yean  ago ;  but  in  the  wise  and 
mysterious  and  wonderful  working  of  Qod's  providence  there  has  heea  ao 
actual  preparation  of  the  way  for  the  entering  of  the  Gospel,  which  cnaot 
but  be  regarded  as  most  suggestive  and  significant.  It  is  snnlj  not 
accidental  that  the  opening  of  the  world  to  Western  inflnenoes  has  been 
coincident  with  the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  a  realisation  of  the  dntj 
of  spreading  the  Gospel.  The  means  employed  have  beei^  veiy  mioQi. 
To  some  tribes  the  missionary  himself  has  appeared  to  be  a  veritaUa 
Divinity ;  his  appearance,  his  clothing,  his  astonishing  weapons  and  instru- 
ments, his  power  over  disease,  all  impress  them  deeply.  They  aaweiate 
the  message  with  the  man,  and  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  truth  heotxm 
it  belongs  to  his  highest  order  of  life.  In  other  oases,  the  eagemsss  of  tiia 
West  to  profit  by  commerce  with  the  ancient  empires  and  peofdes  of  Ae 
East  has  forced  open  doors,  through  which  the  missionaiy  of  peace  tad 
love  has  entered,  and  anxiety  to  leam  English  for  the  sake  of  the  openxngi 
to  wealth  and  position  which  this  knowledge  promised  has  hioo^ 
thousands  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaxy  and  to  aoquaintaaoe  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Political  necessities  have  removed  the  haoisB  to 
religious  work  in  the  lands  which  are  in  the  bondage  of  Mohammedan  nJ^ 
The  love  of  adventure  of  Europe's  restless  sons  has  thoroughly  opened  ip 
the  great  oontinent,  whose  intericr  the  great  missionary  explorer  tefc  n- 
vealed;  and  thus,  by  many  agencies  the  way  of  the  Lord  has  been  peepsiei 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  seem  to  see  the  hand  of  the  Losd  in  tti>> 
God's  jfeoglB  awaked  from  the  long  sluokber  of  «elf4Bdttlgenoe  telnl  the 
olaims  of  the  world,  God  dien  proeeeded^ttt  tunas  and  fay  ways  ttiiM^ 
unesgpeotedy  to  cqpen  the  world  to  their  leffbrta. 

I  think  we  may,  with  safely  and  troth,  feftsiBplMiMr  in  lit 
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direction.  There  are  indicationsy  neither  few  nor  uncertain,  that  this 
opening  of  the  world  came  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  ripe  for  change. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  all  the  great  temples  of  India  were  built 
centuries  ago,  and  that  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  has  been  attempted 
in  recent  times.  It  is  significant  that  the  Chinese  are  In  such  a  condition, 
that  they  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  another  religion  side  by  side  with 
the  three  they  already  possess.  The  account  given  by  Miss  Bird  and  other 
travellers  of  the  decay  of  the  old  temples,  and  of  the  apathy  and 
Ignorance  of  the  priests  in  Japan,  tells  a  tale  with  meaning.  Surely  the 
meaning  is  this — ^these  old  faiths  once  had  a  certain  vitality,  and,  while 
they  had  life,  they  had  power  over  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the  people* 
But  they  are  worn  out ;  their  votaries  preserve  the  shell,  but  the  substance 
is  dead.  So  long  as  they  had  any  life  in  them,  it  was  vain  to  attempt 
evangelistic  work.  So  long  as  man  thinks  he  can  attain  a  righteousness  of 
his  own,  it  is  useless  to  preach  Grod's  righteousness  to  him.  But  if  ever 
heathendom  had  any  life,  the  life  is  now  gone. 

We  read  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  and  if 
any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  that  phrase  as  describing  the  utterly 
worn-out  destitution  and  degradation  of  the  old  world  when  our  Lord 
became  incarnate,  the  phrase  is  equally  and  strikingly  applicable  to  the 
heathen  of  to-day. 

And  thus  our  first  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  intense  realisation  of 
this  great  fact.  The  world  is  open  as  it  never  has  been  before.  The 
religions  of  the  world  are  decayed  and  crumbling ;  these  800,000,000  of 
people  are  destitute.  This  is  surely  the  **  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  " — 
a  golden  opportunity  which  His  people  must  not  miss  of  going  in  to  win 
the  nations  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ.  And  as  we  think  of  these  things, 
our  hearts  are  burdened  with  the  realisation  of  our  Master's  words,  "The 
harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  We  need  more 
workers ;  we  pray,  '*  Lord,  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest,"  and  we 
look  out  anxiously,  perhaps  impatiently,  for  the  answer  to  our  prayer. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  field  makes  us  more  anxious  still.  This 
is  a  many-sided  subject,  upon  which  I  cannot  venture  to  enlarge  as  I 
might  did  time  permit.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  increased  fiuality  of  communication,  and  the  closer  connection  between 
ibe  East  and  the  West,  have  resolted  in  deadening  the  interest  and  the 
faith  of  many  in  the  missiomay  enterprise.  Travellers  hasten  round  the 
worid,  see  the  people  of  many  lands  for  a  short  time  under  the  most 
fiurouxable  eifoamstanoeSy  know  nothing  of  Hkela  ordinaiy  life,  and  oome 
faooM  with  the  impression  that  th^  aie  very  interesting,  and  that  the 
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aooounts  which  have  been  given  concerning  them  are  greatly  exaggerated 
or  altogether  untrae.  Traders  live  for  years  in  some  great  Eastern  city, 
and  testify  that  they  have  seen  no  missionary  work,  with  the  verj 
unjustifiable  inference  that  none  is  to  be  found.  From  time  to  time 
sad  accounts  come,  which  show  that  converts  from  heathemsm  are 
no  more  perfect  than  Christians  in  older  lands.  And  from  aU  these 
iDfluenoes  the  feeling  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  missionaiy  effort  is  a  mistake.  This  diffi- 
culty is,  I  fear,  an  increasing  one,  and  one  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
meet.  We  can  never  object  to  criticism  if  it  be  intelligent  and  honeit, 
and  we  welcome  inquiry.  But  we  would  urge  upon  our  friends  before 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  such  criticism  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  intelligent  and  honest.  Do  those  that  criticise  understand  and  sym- 
pathise with  the  spiritual  changes  which  missionaries  seek  to  prodaoe! 
Are  they  in  such  real  accord  with  Christian  work  that  they  are  likely  to 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it  1  Has  their  connectioo 
with  the  people  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  them  opportmuties  for 
learning  their  real  character  and  life  1  Let  not  your  interest  in  the  pro- 
gross  of  Christ's  kingdom  be  injured  by  idle  or  malicious  tongues. 

But  the  changed  condition  of  the  field  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in 
relation  to  those  among  whom  we  labour.  The  past  fifty  years  has  been 
a  time  of  remarkable  disintegration  and  even  destruction  in  the  religious 
position  of  the  great  nations  of  heathendom.  Much  of  thia  has  been  due 
to  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies.  The  results  of  missions  as  shown 
in  the  number  of  converts  actually  won  from  heathenism  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  influence  bronght  to  bear  upon  the  opinions  of  the  people 
generally.  Hitherto  the  largest  part  of  our  work  has  been  preparatory. 
We  have  provided  the  Scriptures ;  we  have  commenced  the  instrootion  of 
the  young ;  we  have  preached  and  argued  fax  and  wide,  and  the  result  hu 
been  that  we  have  shown  the  folly  of  idolatry  to  thousands  who  have  not 
yet  opened  their  hearts  to  the  true  God.  And  we  have  awakened  the  in- 
terest of  thousands  who  only  lack  moral  courage  to  become  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Some  day,  we  know  not  how  soon,  there  will  come 
a  springtide  of  heavenly  influence,  and  then  all  this  fleet  of  waiting  veseek 
will  need  to  be  piloted  into  the  haven  of  rest.  Bnt  meanwhile  we  are  loosening 
more  than  we  can  secure,  and  this  is  a  very  serious  aspect  of  our  past  socoeBs. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the  only  instruments  at  work  m  this 
pulling  down  and  destroying  the  faiths  of  the  Eastern  world.  Western 
oapital  and  commerce  have  invaded  the  East ;  the  forcee  of  Westem  mi&^ 
tion  have  been  at  work  with  tremendous  power  in  many  lands  prenonaly 
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closed.    India  is  covered  with  a  network  of  rail  ways,  and  is  provided  with 

an  extended  Bystem  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  Western  knowledge  is 

diffused.    Japan  has  adopted  the  advantages  offered  by  Western  science 

with  most  startling  rapidity.    The  great  empire  of  China  is  now  arousing 

herself  to  follow  in  the  same  course.    Fleets  of  trading  vessels  keep  up  a 

r^;nlar  intercourse  with  those  islands  in  the  South  Seas  which  were  so 

recently  the  homes  of  cannibal  savages,  and  these  agencies  are  producing  a 

most  portentous  change  over  the  whole  Eastern  world.    The  barbarons 

tribes  are  imitating  the  dress,  the  tastes,  the  fashions  of  the  civilised 

nations,  and  are  becoming,  alas!  apt  pupils  in  civilised  sins.    Western 

science  has  destroyed  Eastern  cosmogonies.     Western  philosophy  has 

disturbed  Oriental  theories  of  life.    And  the  men  who  have  discarded  the 

rags  of  their  old  faiths  are  trying  to  shelter  their  shivering  souls  with 

Western  materialistic  theories  of  the  origin  of  life  and  the  nature  of  man. 

In  India  these  changes  have  been  progressing  with  startling  rapidity. 

Eagerness  to  obtain  employment  in  Government  or  commercial  service  is 

leading  thousands  to  the  schools  to  learn  English,  with  the  inevitable  result 

that  prejudice  is  shattered  and  faith  is  destroyed  at  one  stroke.    The  efforts 

of  the  missionary  to  lead  to  Him  who  is  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men  are 

being  counterbalanced  by  the  literature  of  negation  with  which  the  country 

is  being  flooded,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  most  painful  forms.    On  the  one 

hand  a  few  of  the  more  earnest  spirits  are  tiying  to  construct  for  themselves 

from  the  ruins  of  Hindooism,  with  the  aid  of  some  portions  of  Christian 

truth,  strange  new  creeds  and  forms  of  monotheistic  worship.    But  alas ! 

on  the  other  hand  the  multitude  care  for  nothing,  have  no  moral  purpose, 

and,  as  one  of  their  own  nation  recently  said,  **  Are  fast  becoming  a  nation 

of  atheists." 

Soch  changes  are  not  surprising.  The  course  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
among  men  has  always  been  one  of  conflict  j  but  they  are  changes  which 
greatly  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  Church. 

Especially  is  our  anxiety  awakened  about  the  great  lands  of  the  East. 
We  have  forced  these  countries  open  for  our  own  trade.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  introducing  among  them 
Western  education,  and  thus  destroying  their  old  faiths.  It  is  from  the 
lands  of  Christendom  that  they  are  receiving  the  hurtful  and  destroying 
philosophy  which  they  now  so  eagerly  accept  Unless  we  make  efforts  for 
their  evangelisation  with  a  promptitude  and  on  a  scale  never  before  known, 
the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.    And  shall  we  be  guiltless  ? 

Again,  the  conditions  of  the  work  have  changed.  Men  speak  in  smooth 
and  general  terms  of  the  work  of  the  missionary  as  preaching  the  Gospel 
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to  everf  orMtnve ;  and,  judging  bj  iwntria  wUcb  «m  ■omfftiiiw  midB^  H 
would  seem  that  dien  are  many  good  people  wlio  suppoae  that  tke  woik  k 
▼ety  eimikr  to  that  of  tho  city  miaaioDaKj  among  the  poor  aad  neglected 
in  our  own  great  oentrea  of  population. 

Bat  inoh  an  estimate  of  foreign  miasionazy  wotk  is  ntterfy  inemieet  It 
never  was  eorreet ;  it  is  len  oorrect  than  oyer  to-day ;  and  it  aeema  te  be  h^ 
time  that  the  OhnrA  of  Christ  reoognised  its  real  natme  andresponaaNlilj. 

Leaving  oat  of  view  altogether  all  lingaistio  dlAenltieB  in  oornmendng 
the  wotky  oonaider  what  varietiea  of  raoe  we  have  to  deal  with.  1%b 
iateileotaaUy  sabtle  and  acute  Hindoo,  the  debaaed  eannihal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Papuay  the  Mammon-worBhipping  Chinaman  and  Japanese,  the 
materialised  and  sensual  Kafir  races,  the  bigoted  and  obdumte  M<rfiaflUBe- 
dan — ^all  these  are  at  one  in  their  ignoranoe  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  sad 
in  their  rebellion  against  its  Gospel  teachings.  But  they  are  totally  imlfts 
in  every  other  respect,  and  they  require  to  be  stadied  and  addrsswd  in 
terms  suitable  to  their  mental  condition  and  religioas  training.  From  the 
first  our  work  has  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  has  required  far  its 
sueoess  a  remarkable  combination  of  qualities. 

And  this  is  more  than  ever  true  now.  It  has  passed  its  deraentuy 
stages,  and  is  beooming  mom  complex  and  more  responsible  every  yesr. 

In  this  land  a  hundred  influences  are  at  work  to  assist  the  GfaiistiaB 
Churdi,  and  the  whole  social  and  political  life  is  permeated  and  leavened  bjr 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  We  have  to  g^  to  peoples  wliose  tzaining  it 
alien  to  Christianity,  and  to  seek  to  produce  among  them  a  strong  and  pore 
Christian  life.  We  have  to  touch  the  domestic  life  of  those  great  EasteranoM 
who  scarcely  know  what  the  word  ''home"  means,  and  to  teach  and 
persuade  them  so  to  alter  their  ways  that  the  women,  the  wives  andnioihen» 
shall  leam  of  Christ,  and  become  the  fountain  of  Christianity. 

We  have  to  teach  the  young  not  simply  how  to  read,  and  write,  tad 
work,  but  also  how  to  act  on  moral  principles  the  very  opposite  to  what 
are  commonly  received  among  their  neighbours.  We  have  to  work  tiie 
most  elementary  principles  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  love  into  the  teitara 
of  lives  which  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  them  heretofore.  We  iiave  te 
keep  out  of  all  political  complications,  and  yet  the  missionaiy  has,  by  his 
teaching  and  influence,  to  shape  the  future  oourse  of  nations.  And,  as  it 
is  impossible  that  Christianity  should  progress  and  beoome  permanentij 
rooted  in  any  land  so  long  as  it  depends  for  its  advooaey  upon  foreif^ 
agency,  we  have  to  make  soitable  provirion  for  a  native  ministry;  and 
thus,  if  heathendom  is  to  be  Christianised,  the  fiiture  preachers,  paatoo, 
teachers,  and  theologians  of  two-thirds  of  the  worid  are  under  esv  eara 
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What  maimer  of  men  and  womea  ought  they  to  be  who  nadertake  a  work 
work  80  TttBt,  ao  Yarioos,  and  combining  bo  many  pressing  responsibilities  1 
What  heroic  courage,  what  unwearied  patiencei  what  Divine  wisdom,  what 
tender  love,  what  lofty  moral  tone^  what  liberal  culture  the  model 
missionary  ought  to  possess  !  The  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  send  forth 
its  noblest  and  best  workers  to  this  great  enterprise.  But  here  is  one  of 
our  most  serious  difficulties.  The  class  we  desire  to  see^  and  whose  help  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  are  not  coming  to  our  help  as  they  ought, 
and  our  hands  are  weakened  and  our  work  is  hindered  in  consequence. 

Far  be  it  firom  me  to  say  a  single  word  which  might  seem,  even  in  the 
remotest  degree,  to  savour  of  disparagement  of  our  missionaries.  The 
sanctified  cobbler^  whom  fashionable  wits  sneered  at,  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  one  of  the  most  learned,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
missionaries  which  the  world  has  seen.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  workers 
have  been  men  of  very  limited  early  advantages.  The  college  of  fishermen, 
where  natural  ability  is  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  trained  by 
iiard  experience,  has  turned  out  some  splendid  scholars.  But  none  ths  less 
do  we  need  the  aid  of  all  that  culture  and  scholarship  can  give  us  if  we  are 
to  do  the  great  work  which  now  lies  before  us.  Surely  the  time  has  come 
when  missionary  societies  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled  to  train  the 
agents  whom  they  send  forth.  Surely  the  work  has  been  tested  long 
enough  to  prove  its  importance,  and  to  show  that  there  are  positions  of 
honourable  toil  and  of  widespread  influence  worthy  of  the  most  cultured 
of  our  sons.  Surely  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  the  educated  and 
the  wealthy  among  us  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that  they  can  compound 
for  personal  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ  by  a  money  payment. 

Meanwhile,  we  plead,  not  only  is  more  help  urgently  needed,  but  we  want 
help  of  a  special  kind.  Surely  it  is  not  meant  to  be  always  true  that  "  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty  are 
called."  Surely  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  its  refinement,  and  its 
culture,  and  its  scholarship,  belong  to  the  Lord.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to 
devote  the  largest  talents  to  the  widest  field,  to  employ  the  greatest 
strength  for  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Surely  there  is  in  the  field  of  foreign 
missions,  with  its  many  aspects  of  human  life,  and  its  intimate  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  world,  scope  for  the  most  apostolic  ministry  of  evangelisa- 
tion, the  most  rich  endowments  of  mind,  and  the  largest  ambition. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  venture  to  allude  to  which  constitutes 
a  very  serious  difficulty,  not  in  the  field  itself,  but  among  the  churches  at 
home.  The  nature  of  the  difficulty  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting  has,  to  a  very  laige  extent,  become  a 
memory  of  the  past. 
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I  know  it  is  niged  that  this  is  a  neoesnty^  dne  to  tlio  diangei  eonditioDS 
of  our  bosineBs  and  sodal  life.  Men  have  so  many  eogagemonts  tbst  tbey 
cannot  find  time  to  come  oat  to  these  meetingB^  saTO  on  some  Teiy  special 
occanoa  That  may  be^  and  iqpparantly  is,  quite  tnia  Bat  it  is  xather 
hard  that  the  prayer-meeting  shonld  be  the  one  of  the  many  engagementa 
to  soffer  by  the  change.  Is  there  not  a  lack  of  incUnatioa  as  wdl  as  of 
ability  at  the  root  of  this  felling  off;  and  is  not  the  explanatioo  to  be 
foond  in  some  deeper  cause  than  pditical  or  commercial  or  social  cisims? 
This  is  an  age  oi  great  intellectoal  onrest  and  oncertainty.  The  system- 
atic theologies  of  the  past  generation  are  at  a  disooant.  Many  among  ns 
are  onable  or  anwiUing  to  formulate  opinions  upon  the  most  weighty  and 
▼ital  questions  of  Christian  faith.  And  sudi  a  condition  of  mind  eannot 
encourage  earnestness  of  feeling  or  vigour  in  woriu  Stnmg  convietioDi 
are  a  necessary  foundation  for  zealous  effort. 

It  seems  as  though  many  men  had  only  examined  the  great  boziung 
questions  of  our  Christian  revelation  sufficiently  to  be  uncertain  about 
eveiything.  This  being  the  case^  they  cannot  speak  with  power  to  goilty 
men,  nor  can  they  feel  as  they  ought  for  a  perishing  world. 

For  my  part,  I  feel  that  this  too  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  expect; 
that  such  periods  of  transition  and  solution  are  but  part  of  the  discipline  of 
Christian  growth.  But  none  the  less  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  depressing  to  the  Church  and  hurtful  to  the  world. 

We  do  not  ask  for  uniformity  of  opinion,  or  for  any  dogmatic  ex  eatkdrd 
statement  of  creed.  We  have  the  Bible  and  can  read  it.  But  we  ask  that 
you  will  be  clear  in  your  own  minds  on  the  feots  which  are  the  foundation 
of  this  enterprise.  Whatever  your  theories  of  the  past  and  the  fature  may 
be,  the  present  fact  is  very  terrible.  The  world  is  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth  death.  Whatever  yoor 
theories  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  may  be^  as  Ciiristian  men  youbaTO 
the  glorious  feet  in  your  keeping  that  God  sent  forth  His  Son  to  ssys  the 
woild  from  the  dominion  of  sin. 

Brethren,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  uncertain.  We  need  all  faith  and  all 
grace  to  go  on  in  the  work  you  have  given  us.  Fail  not  in  yoor  prayen 
for  the  missionaries,  that  tbey  may  see  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  and  be 
sustained  by  all  needed  grace. 

**  Pray  for  our  souls.    More  thinga  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  U  every  way 
Boand  by  gold  chains  about^the  feet  of  God.*' 
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III. — (Jjttr  Uisswnarj  SJrjs* 

THE  NEW  YEAE'S  OFFERING  FOR  1882. 

THE  warm-hearted  and  active  yonng  friends  of  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society,  who  have  for  so  many  years  sustained  the  Missionary  Ships 
by  their  New  Tear's  gatherings,  will  now  be  prepared  to  welcome  the 
announcement  of  our  final  arrangements  for  another  year. 

When  we  asked  last  year  for  £5,000,  it  was  with  some  fear  that  there 
might  be  a  failure ;  but,  thanks  to  the  eager  zeal  of  our  host  of  young 
supporters,  the  amount  within  i;200  was  sent  in  before  the  account  was 
closed  in  May,  and  since  then  the  total  has  reached  rather  more  than  the 
sum  asked  for,  for  which  very  hearty  thanks  are  hereby  given. 

Will  our  young  friends  kindly  remember  in  future  that  the  amounts 
should  all  be  sent  in  by  the  last  week  in  April  at  the  latest,  but  the  gift- 
book  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  New  Year  has  come,  for  aU  who  have 
gathered  over  5s.  for  the  Missionaiy  Ships  1  Many  by  their  zealous  efforts 
get  much  more  than  5s. ;  if  it  were  not  so,  we  should  fall  short,  so  we  hope 
our  young  friends  will  take  the  hint  and  get  as  much  more  than  5s.  on 
their  cards  as  possible. 

Now  as  to  the  New  Volume.  It  has  been  onr  earnest  desire  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  your  "  Missionary  Library,''  and  so,  as  you  have  had  many 
books  about  work  in  Pagan  lands,  we  hailed  with  eagerness  an  offer  by 
Mrs.  Pitman,  who  wrote  the  "  Heroines,"  to  write  a  book  on  Mission  Life 
IN  Gbeecb  and  Palestikb,  and  she  has  done  this  admirably ;  and  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  the  great  publishing  firm,  have  printed  it  with  some  seventy 
pictures  in  it,  and  are  to  bind  it  in  a  very  attractive  cover,  which  shall  be 
as  ornamental  as  any  in  the  series. 

In  this  attractive  volume  are  two  chapters,  written  with  a  view  of 
specially  interesting  senior  scholars  and  their  teachers,  entitled  '*  Greece 
and  its  people,"  and  ''Life  in  Athens" — ancient  and  modem — with  a 
graphic  description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul,  <&c,  so  that  the  book  will  be  both  instructive  and  attractive. 

Applications  for  cards  have  been  sent  to  the  Mission  House  already,  and 
we  advise  all  our  young  friends  and  helpers  to  make  known  their  wishes 
to  their  teachers  and  friends  as  early  as  possible. 

BOBEET  ROBINSON, 

Ifnaioir  Hovsa,  Mom0  Scerttmry, 

14,  Blovfiild  Btxbit,  LoxiMir* 
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IV.— Sotts  rf  tje  gtimlt 

1.  OBDDf  ATIOir. 

Mr.  Edwin  Gbeaveb,  haTing  completed  his  coU^e  coxine»  and  lecdved  hb 
appointment  fnm  tbt  DiiectaBV  ^'*'  <*w1wimx^  »  &  aunoiMiy  to  Hiszafobs, 
Noith  India,  at  Sherwell  Chapel,  Plyicouth,  on  the  erening  of  Wedneday,  tbe 
28th  of  Sepiembei:  The  devotional  aerrioes  wete  condiKtod  hj  Be?.  GL  J. 
Palmer,  of  Deronport ;  the  field  of  labour  vaa  descrihed  hj  Bow.  W.  IL  SUke» 
of  Wellington ;  the  nsnal  questions  were  asked  by  Rev.  Pro£eaaor  Anthony,  ILA. ; 
the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.A^  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  chaige  was  deHyered  by  Her.  Professor  Chapman,  M.A. 

2.  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE. 

On  Friday  eyening,  October  14th,  a  fcoewelL  seryice  was  held  At  the  Wdgh- 
honse  Chapel,  Fish  Street  HiH,  to  take  leaye  of  the  following  missionaries  about 
to  start  for  missionaiy  work  in  India  and  China :— Rey.  J.  P.  Ashtos,  ILA,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton,  returning  to  Cakutta ;  Rey.  Edwin  Greaytea^  appointed  to  Mizxa- 
pore ;  Rey.  Alfred  R.  Qaze,  appointed  to  Cuddapah  ;  Rey.  GL  H«  MaArianc, 
appointed  to  Vizagapatam ;  Miss  Billing,  appointed  to  Berhampore ;  and  Ber. 
Giiifith  Griffiths,  appointed  to  Shanghai  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Be?.  J. 
Kennedy,  D.D. 

The  seryice  commenced  by  the  Rey.  Robert  RobonsoBt  (Home  SecRiaiy)gmiig 
out  the  hymn,  ''Come,  let  us  join  our  cheezM  aongs;"  alter  whkh  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Sandison  read  the  103rd  Pfialm,  and  offiBred  prayer. 

The  Chairman  haying  addressed  the  meetii^  the  Rey.  R  Robinson  g^ye  oat 
the  hymn,  ''Hills  of  the  north,  rejoice." 

Rey.  R.  Waidlaw  Tfaampaon  (Foreign  Secrelny)  introdoeed  the  nanioiisries 
to  the  meeting,  and  described  the  aeyoal  apbaes  of  effort  which  wifl  devolTe 
upon  them. 

The  missionaries  were  then  addressed  by  the  Rey.  Colmer  B.  Symei^  BJl,  of 
Kensington. 

Replying  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  and  listen,  and  hrnuel^  the  Bey.  J.  P. 
Ashton,  MJL,  refexred  to  <Hie  or  two  of  the  jnost  aafieat  points  of  pngnnin 
India  during  the  past  twenty-two  yearsi  as  seen  in  the  inereaae  in  the  number 
of  natiye  communicants  and  of  natiye  missionaries  ;  the  greater  eyu^ge&tic 
zeal  and  earnestness  shown  in  the  natiye  church  in  India ;  and  the  great  work 
now  possible  to  be  done  amoigrt  the  women  in  In&u 

The  Rey.  Edwaid  H.  Jones  (Depntation  Secntaxy)  gaye  mA  the  hjmn 
"Obcothexa^liftyovryoioaa;"  and  the  Bey«  J.  Vmej  effened  pn^w. 

The  hynm  was  then  sung,  "  Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed." 

Alter  a  few  parting  words  from  the  Chairman,  the  benediction  wis  proBOOBoad, 

and  the  piroeeedingB  doica.  

SL  DEPABTUBia 

• 

The  B«r.  Ainuoi  R.  €Ua%  a^ipclBled  to  Cvsupai^  Sootii  ini]%  od  tte 
Rey.  Edwih  GBBAyis,  a^oiiited  to  MaiAVOiui^  liloith  Iiidi%  imlsiifait  fir 
MADRAaaad  C^LOOtXA  aaapaetiyely,  per  steamer  Eldorado^  October  19th. 

The  Rey.  Geewztr  GBXvnvBs,  appointed  to  reinfosDe  the  Mmka  at 
Shanohax,  ddna,  embarked  for  that  port,  per 

setfa. 
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4.  ABRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Ber.  T.  Bbocewat,  Mi&  Bcockwaj,  and  funfly,  from  MinimaniHj  per 
itomer  Amaasom^  October  Ut 

5^INSTITUTI0N  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DATJQHTEBS 

OF  MISSIONARIES,  WALTHAMSTOW- 

After  ike  •oeoenfal  rwalt  of  the  bazaar  beld  last  June,  wbkh  produced  upwards 
of  iS^OOO^  llr.  HodaoBy  Mr.  Berwick,  and  Mr.  Ball,  who  bad  prcxnised  additiooal 
amofonti  to  their  fonmer  donations  on  condition  that  the  new  building  was 
opened  free  from  debt,  yeiy  kindly  withdrew  this  restriction^  and  annoimeed 
that  they  would  at  once,  or  ahortly,  ^y  these  amounts.  At  the  same  time 
Me.  Qnmey  Barclay,  Mr.  George  White,  and  Mr.  Welch  generoiuly  doobled 
their  loimer  donations ;  80  that,  with  the  contributions  af  other  kind  foenda,  we 
now  need  only  about  j^OOO  more  to  complete  the  building.  Within  the  last  few 
days  Mr.  Jeaae  Haworth,  of  Bowden,  has  written  to  promise  a  sixth  part  of  this 
amoont,  X500,  provided  that  we  open  without  debt  The  building  is  now  rapidly 
adyandng,  and  we  quite  hope  to  be  able  to  occupy  it  next  summer.  Meantime,  a 
douUe  necessity  is  thus  laid  upon  us  to  collect  the  remaining  amount.  Another 
bnd  friend  haa  offered  to  double  any  amounts  given  up  to  £60  or  ;S100  if  others 
wiU  engage  to  do  the  same  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  amount  needed. 
Will  not  some  kind  and  generous  friends  to  whom  God  has  given  the  means  to 
do  80  respond  to  these  appeals^  and  free  us  from  our  anxieties  ?  A  large  quantity 
of  twiOed  calico  abeeting,  tablecloths,  and  towels  wUl  be  needed  for  the  new 
building.  We  shall  be  truly  thankful  to  any  manufacturers  who  will  kindly 
help  us  in  this  way.  We  have  not  hitherto  bc«n  able  to  arrange  definitely  for  a 
siqyplemental  bazaar.  Many  valuable  articles  are  still  in  hand  from  the  June 
exhifaition,  and  boxes  continue  to  reach  us  from  abroad.  Our  present  idea  is  to 
exhibit  these  things  when  the  new  building  is  opened  next  summer,  when  we 
hope  they  may  find  ready  purchasers ;  but,  meantime,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
dispose  of  many  woollen  articles  before  winter  sets  in,  and  shall  thankfully  send 
a  parcel  of  sndi  to  any  lady  who  will  kindly  endeavour  to  sell  them  in  her  own 
hotue.  Any  eommunieation  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fye-Smith, 
Si  Katharines,  Sevenoaks. 

e.  PBOSPEOTIVE  ABBANGEMENT& 
The  onfinatioii  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Macfablane  as  missionary  to  ViZAOAPAsav, 
South  India,  will  take  place  at  IfgUnton  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow,  on  Simday, 
Kovtmber6th. 


v.— CoBtriliBtiDiis* 

Jnim&gimberieih  to  October  IM,  188L 
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18  14    0 


Xi^MU.  Baker  Bti«ct,lCiw 
Booltwood,  Cur  R«T.  i. 
FcMM   0  10    4 


7  IS    • 


Xm  CK,  Lrgacj  of  tta« 
Ute  Mn.  Ann  DeTunahixe 
Iteddiagton fH)    0   0 

Mt^lboroHfh  Ch,  Frmalc 
BlbtoUlu*  S    0    0 


JTm*  OMtf0.  IUt.  W.  Fuw 
rer,  LL.B.,  for  Bnilding 
Fnad,  Zenana  Home, 
Bhowanipora .10    0    0 

Konoood.  Beulah  Hfll  Work- 
ing Party,  for  Female  Mla- 
•lona,  per  Mri.  toott   ....10   0    0 

SUunfbrd  Hitt,  Xn.  Baker 
(I  jean)   t    t   0 
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IWUn^Jbim         (yorthmmb.). 
MlM  E.   Hall,  for  New 

Qolnea 0  10  0 


BirftmJkMni  4  Flrral.    Au.  10   0    0 

9inmingham — 

AnxfUary 196    8    6 

Edffbaston,  A  Friend,  for 
RcT.  C.  F.  ICoaa't  work, 
Madagascar 0  10    6 

BUh^'M  Stort/brd.  Jamea 
Harrey,  Eaq.,  for  Nattre 
Teacher, Percy,  Balem  ..10  10   0 

BUidtpoel.    "  Arrears *'   ....  SO    0    0 

Bolton.    DbtrlctAnx 80    0    0 


Bradford.    Aux Ui    I    0 

Bridport.  Anx 8  116 

BrUtU.    Attx 1,183  10    8 

Bnrton/'Wik-TmU IS    6    6 
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The  subject  of  this  paper  is  so  very  large  that,  if  regarded  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to  me ; 
and  to  give  an  outline  of  events  in  Wesley's  career  as  the  father  of 
Methodism  would  be  onfy  to  repeat  what  is  found  in  every  biographical 
dictionary.  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  one  view  of  his 
character,  or  rather  to  those  formative  influences  which  shaped  the 
history  euid  opinions  of  this  most  remarkable  man.  A  number  of 
causes  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  was ;  and  these  I  shall 
consider  in  the,  following  order :  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  mind ;  the 
education  through  which  he  passed ;  his  Scriptural  and  theological 
studies;  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  upon  his  soul ;  and  the  force 
of  circumstances  upon  the  plans  of  usefulness  which  he  pursued. 

His  mental  idtosi/ncrasy, — Every  man's  mind  has  some  constitu- 
tional bias.  Yarieties  in  this  respect  were  recognised  in  my  recent 
notice  of  Anselm,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  recognise  them 
in  the  case  of  Wesley.  He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  represent  particular  classes  of  thinkers  and  actors  in  the 
Ohurcb  of  Grod.  Wesley  stands  amongst  the  foremost  of  those  who 
combine  qualities  frequently  imagined  to  be  incompatible.  Logical 
and  mystical  habits  of  thought  were  developed  in  the  formation  of 
his  theological  opinions,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  life  he  mani- 
fested a  large  amount  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  common-sense. 
The  substratum  of  his  intellectual  nature  appears  in  his  faculty  for 
reasoning.  He  was  not  given,  as  some  men  are,  to  rest  conviction  on 
intuitional  apprehensions  of  truth.    Flashes  of  thought  disclosing  at 
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onoe  new  views  of  things  were  not  common  with  him,  so  as  ta 
characterise  his  mental  habits.  He  did  not  open  windows  through 
which,  at  a  glance^  he  could  take  in  a  wide  prospect ;  bat  he  steadily 
poisoed  paths  which  led  him,  step  by  step,  up  to  the  object  of  whidi 
he  was  in  search.  From  a  child  he  was  addicted  to  inquisitiveDeBS. 
Asked  what  he  would  choose,  he  would  reply,  ^'  Thank  you;  I  will 
think  of  it."  ^' John,"  said  his  mother,  "will  do  nothing  unless  he 
can  give  a  reason  for  it."  If  anybody  ever  looked  twice  before  he 
leaped  once,  John  Wesley  did,  and  the  habit  of  the  child  was  the 
habit  of  the  man;  a  cautious  pondering  of  what  could  be  said 
respecting  questions  he  had  to  dedde  being  always/ with  him  the 
precursor  of  faith  and  action.  His  sermons  are  very  different  firom 
Whitefield's,  in  this  respect^  that  whereas  that  great  pulpit  orator 
enunciated  with  something  of  a  prophetic  inspiration  what  he  had  to 
say,  the  great  Arminian  divine  adduced  argument  after  argument  in 
support  of  his  assertions,  and  in  the  whole  structure  of  his  dis- 
courses the  logical  faculty  is  conspicuous.  A  certain  logical  order, 
too,  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  carefully  looks  into  the  subject,  to 
have  regulated  the  successive  development  of  the  Methodist  aystem 
of  Church  government. 

It  is  a  false  idea  that  a  logical  mind  cannot  also  be  mystieal. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  an  example  to  the  contrary.  That  singularly 
gifted  man  made  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  argumentative  thought 
in  a  surprising  manner,  but  some  of  his  conclusions  obviously  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  the  mystical  element  in  his  comprehensive 
intellect;  for  example,  the  idea  which  he  had  of  the  mystical  union 
between  Christ  and  believers — an  idea  which  comes  out  in  his  metar 
physical  discussions  with  a  beautiful  glow,  lighting  up  a  dry  field  of 
dialectics.  Wesley  resembled  Aquinas  in  the  union  of  mystical 
with  logical  tendencies.  In  his  early  religious  life  he  was  fascinated 
with  the  spiritual  theology  of  Zinzendorf .  He  made  himsRif  at  home 
with  the  Moravian  brethren ;  but  he  broke  with  them  afterwards. 
He  never  came,  he  said,  into  the  **  full  quietude  of  mysticism,"  and 
he  boldly  declared  that  mystics  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
Christianity;  "  they  stab  it  in  the  vitals,  and  its  most  serioiB  pro- 
fessors are  most  likely  to  fall  by  them."  But,  like  other  men,  he 
scarcely  knew  all  that  was  in  himself,  and  not  a  little  of  the  mystic 
remained  with  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.     *'  Mysticism  "  is  a  word 
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used  in  different  senses,  bad  and  good.  It  sometimes  is  made  to 
mean  the  most  delirious  imaginations  in  religion ;  but  it  may  also 
designate  a  spiritual  element  of  thought,  harmonising  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible,  relative  to  the  connection  between  man 
and  Qod,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
time  and  eternity.  There  are  veins  of  mysticism,  holy  and  sublime, 
in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John ;  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  I  find  mysticism  expressed  in  some  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Methodist  patriarch.  It  does  not  break  out  so  grandly  as  in  his 
brother  Charles'  "  Come,  0  Thou  Traveller  unknown ! "  but  it  shines 
in  many  verses  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  written  by  the  pen  of 
its  illustrious  compiler. 

Common-sense  was  a  further  characteristic  of  Wesley's  mind. 
His  shrewdness  and  penetration  preserved  him  from  making  some 
of  those  great  blunders  which  have  shadowed  certain  great  lives 
so  that  their  beauty  and  power  are  greatly  impaired.  In  a  few 
instances,  indeed,  especially  in  love  affidrs,  Wesley  failed  to  maintain 
consistency  in  practical  wisdom ;  but  these  were  but  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.  The  common-sense  which  regulated  the  details  of 
Methodist  policy  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

Wesley's  education  was  a  factor  in  the  making  of  the  man. 
Epworth,  the  Charterhouse,  and  Oxford  contributed  to  the  building 
up  of  his  character  and  life.  His  father — ^somewhat  eccentric,  but 
active,  unselfish,  of  decided  opinions,  and  with  a  strong  will— could 
not  but  powerfully  influence  the  thoughtful,  inquisitive  boy ;  whilst 
his  mother,  sagacious  and  devout,  and  the  perfect  mistress  of  her 
family,  could  not  but  infuse  something  of  herself  into  her  hopeful 
son.  The  brothers  and  sisters  were  clever  and  poetical ;  intercourse 
between  them  stimulated  the  faculties  of  each ;  and  the  power  of 
hjmn-writing,  which  made  Wesley's  hymn-book,  was  fostered  and 
strengthened  in  the  nursery  and  parlour  of  his  father's  rectory.  Nor 
ivere  the  ghost  stories  of  the  place  without  some  connection  with 
Jotin  Wesley's  belief  in  supernatural  occurrences  —  certainly  his 
escape  from  being  burnt  to  death  stimulated,  throughout  life,  his 
trust  in  Divine  Providence.  At  the  Charterhouse  School  he  passed 
through  hardships  and  privations  which  prepared  him  to  '*  rough  it" 
in  after  paths  of  life.  His  father's  advice  to  run  round  the  garden 
tliree  times  every  morning  had  its  efiect  on  his  subsequent  health 
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and  manifold  activities;   and  ^en  we  are  told  of  his  |iatieQee, 
industry   and   progress,    of    his   power   over  the  jmiior8»   of  his 
haranguing  the  little  boys  and  getting  the  mastery  over  than,  we 
see  in  embryo  the  self-denial,  the  energy,  the  preaching  power,  and 
the  command  over  others  signally  shown  by  the  veteran  leader  of 
^^  the  Connexion.''    Methodism  began  at  Oxford.     The  rude  genns 
of  much  which  followed  may  be  detected  in  these  early  assodatioiis. 
His    Scriptural  and  theological  studies    had  a  most  important 
"bearing  on  his  whole  life.     He  studied  his  Bible  carefolly  and 
devoutly,  and  so  became  a  master  of  textual  divinity,  of  which  his 
-volumes  of  sermons  and  treatises  on  various  doctrines  afford  abundant 
proofs.     ^'  Such,"  says  Tyerman,  *'was  his  acquaintance  with  the  New 
Testament,  that  when  at  a  loss  to  repeat  a  text  in  the  words  of  the 
^uthorieed  translation,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  quote  it  in  the 
original  Greek."    The  Prayer  Book,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Bible,  was 
the  object  of  his  admiration  and  the  guide  of  his  religion,  as  it  is  to 
every  High  Churchman,  and  undoubtedly  John  Wesley  was  one  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministerial  career.     His  ideas  of  ordination 
■and  of  sacraments  were  strengthened  by  that  authority,  if  not  derived 
from  that  source.     The  churchmanship  of  Wesley  has  been  mudi 
discussed  of  late ;  and  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
.  Bigg  and  others,  indicating  different  stages  of  opinion  relative  to 
"ecclesiastical  principles  in  the  progress  of  his  mind.     His  departnre 
-  in  practice  from  High  Church  theories  is  plain  enough ;  but  tboee 
theories  had  a   strong  hold  upon  him  through  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  and  certain  portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Ptayer  had  doubt- 
less a  formative  influence  over  him  in  this  respects     The  theological 
reading  common  at  the  university  when  Wesley  was  a  student, 
<vembraced  the  Fathers,  a  few  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  great  Church 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  with  them 
Wesley  could  not  but  become  acquainted  at  an  early  period ;  they 
doubtless  had  considerable  effect  upon  his  opinions,  eqpedally  those 
tnrhich  were  connected  with  the  controversy  between  Galvimsm  and 
^rminianism.     With  the  High  Calvinism  of  some  of  the  Puritans 
)he  could  have  no  sympathy ;  but,  from  his  publishing  abridgments 
vof  Baxter's  "Sainfs  Best"  and  extracts  from  his  '<  Treatise  od 
JustificatLon,"  I  should  judge  that  he  was'  an  admirer  of  that  divine. 
A  Puritan  tinge  is  discoverable  in  Wesley's  piety,  which  may  fairlj 
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be  attributed  to  Puritan  influences ;  and  so  inquisitive  a  man  and  a 
reader  of  such  vast  comprehensiveness  would  be  sure  to  peruse  some 
of  the  works  of  Puritan  theologians.  But  the  books  which  most 
interested  him  were  of  another  stamp.  Law's  "  Christian  Perfection  ^ 
and  *^  Serious  Call "  powerfully  laid  hold  on  his  affections  when  he 
was  residing  in  Lincoln  College.  "Although,"  he  says,  "  I  was  mucht 
offended  at  many  parts  of  both,  yet  they  convinced  me  more  than 
ever  of  the  exceeding  height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  law  of 
God.  The  light  flowed  in  so  mightily  upon  my  soul  that  everything- 
appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  to  God  for  help,  resolved  as  I  had 
never  done  before,  not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obeying  Him.  And  by^ 
my  continued  endeavour  to  keep  the  whole  law  inward  and  outward,, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  was  persuaded  that  I^should  be  accepted 
of  Him  and  that  I  was  even  then  in  a  state  of  salvation."  Of  Iaw's 
book  on  "  Christian  Perfection,"  Mr.  Tyerman  remarks  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  intensely  religious  books  in  the  English  language,  and 
had  it  shown  the  way  of  attaining  holiness  as  clearly  as  it  enforces 
the  practice  of  it,  it  would,  in  all  respects,  have  been  unequalled* 
The  critic  justly  points  to  a  great  defect  in  the  book,  and  that  defect 
left  Wesley  to  a  vain  endeavour  of  obtaining  spiritual  peace  by  his- 
own  efforts.  But  such  peace  he  afterwards  obtained  by  a  simple,  all- 
conflding  faith  in  Christ  as  the  perfect  Saviour  of  souls.  His- 
Moravian  friend  Peter  Bohler  had  much  to  do  with  this  change  in< 
his  experience,  and  so  had  the  reading  of  Luther  on  the  Galatians^ 
LaVs  "  Serious  Call "  was  a  book  which  powerfully  told  on  his  mindl 
throughout  life ;  and  though  he  departed  much  from  Law's  teaching- 
as  experience  ripened,  Wesley  said  just  before  [his  death  that  the 
"  Serious  Call "  is  a  treatise  which  will  hardly  be  excelled,  if  it  be 
equalled,  in  the  English  tongue,  either  for  beauty  of  expression  or 
for  justness  and  depth  of  thought.  '^  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  were  also 
among  the  favourite  works  of  Wesley's  earlier  life,  indicating  the 
cast  of  his  sentiments  at  the  time,  and  though  he  afterwards  adopted 
more  decidedly  ''Evangelical"  views,  he  never  lost  his  relish  for 
books  of  that  description. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  dogmatic  beliefs  in  Wesley's  mindf 
is  very  instructive.  He  was  gradually  led  into  his  beliefs — led 
''kindly  on" — and  his  distinctive  beliefs  included  the  new  birth. 
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assurance,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  perfection.  Many  mSl  thiak 
that  he  attached  too  great  an  importance  to  certain  phases  of  feeling ; 
but  this  is  visible  at  a  glance,  that  under  the  whole  of  his  chaxacter> 
istic  teaching  there  was  lying  a  strong  faith  in  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  last  century  the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  in 
the  view  of  many  simply  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wesley  insisted  on 
it  as  a  present  fact,  a  living  power  in  the  experience  of  thousands. 
In  short,  he  believed  that  the  Comforter  was  sent  to  "  abide  for  ever/' 

To  understand  the  formation  of  lus  theology  we  must  study  his 

<>3xperi6nce.     A  comparison  between  him  and  Luther  is  instmctive. 

In  both  cases  a  large  space  of  time  is  covered  with  a  succession  of 

'.confessions,  which  have  puzzled  some  superficial  readers,  but  in  the 

succession  there  is  a  law  of  continuity  and  development  discoTenble 

«by  those  who  look  deeper  down — a  fundamental  difference,  howeTer, 

cs  also  detected.     Luther  was  intuitional,  but  Wesley,  as  we  have 

isaid,  was  logical.      Hence  it  happened  that  Luther's  theology  S[aiu)g 

out  of  his  experience,  but  it  is  more  correct  to  say  Wesley's  experience 

sprang  out  of  his  theology.      First  convinced  of  certain  truths,  he 

then  applied  them.     He  learned  the  doctrine  of  "justification  by 

faith,"  before  he  exercised  the  faith  which,  in  his  apprehension, 

brought  him  into  a  justified  state. 

The  chief,  the  unequalled  power  which  fashioned  Wesley's  reli- 
gious life  was  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  all  the  great 
movements  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world, 
And  in  the  production  of  all  the  leading  characters  who  have,  in- 
fluenced the  destiny  of  their  fellow-men,  when  we  have  exhausted 
all  the  discoverable  secondary  causes  of  their  becoming  what  they  were, 
and  of  their  doing  what  they  did, — ^we  are  driven  to  see  at  last  that 
a  residuum  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  critical  crucible  in  which  we  have 
placed  all  the  elements  of  immediate  causation — a  residuum  not  human, 
but  Divine.  Something  remains  which  can  be  alone  accounted  for 
by  allowing  that  God  mysteriously  moves  the  ways  and  the  hearts  of 
men.  Conversion,  progress  in  piety,  and  the  doing  of  mighty  things 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  are  presumably  to  be  ascribed  to  this  source. 
Human  agencies,  numerous  means,  surrounding  influences,  education, 
examples,  friendships,  books,  have  their  share  in  bringing  about  the 
blessed  result ;  but  the  New  Testament  points  us  to  One  who  in  the 
spiritual  world  moveth  all  in  all,  and  distributes  to  eveiy  nsn 
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severally  as  He  wilL  The  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of 
the  bright  lights,  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  €k)8pel ;  and  with 
this  efficacious  grace  as  exerted  on  human  souls,  we  are  constrained 
to  connect  the  character  and  life-work  of  John  Wesley.  The  Spirit 
of  Qod  wrought  in  him,  and  wrought  in  him  mighiUy.  He  was  a 
vessel  meet  for  the  Master^s  use,  and  made  so  by  the  veiy  hand  which 
so  signally  ^controlled  and  guided  its  services.  It  is  a  poor,  inadequate 
philosophy,  as  well  as  a  defective,  superficial  religion,  which,  after  the 
study  of  Wesley's  experience  and  achievements,  can  endeavour  to 
account  for  it  all  on  simply  human  grounds.  To  overlook  the 
tributary  springs  which  fed  the  mighty  stream  flowing  through  our 
English  Christendom  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  flowing  still,  were 
foolish  indeed ;  equally  foolish  is  it  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the 
fountain-head  where  the  living  water  took  its  rise. 

Yet  something  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the  department  of  subor* 
dinate  influences  before  I  conclude  this  rapid  and  imperfect  review.  It 
appears  in  the  force  of  circumstances  upon  the  plans  of  usefulness  which 
the  founder  of  Methodism  pursued.  The  education  of  circumstances 
has  played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  Christian  principles  and 
Christian  work  in  all  ages.  Occajsions  have  been  presented,  impulses 
have  been  given,  paths  have  been  opened  for  the  achievement  of  enter- 
prises and  for  details  of  operations  not  contemplated  before.  The 
Church  of  England,  Puritanism,  voluntary  churches,  all  bodies  of 
Nonconformists,  illustrate  the  general  fact,  and  Methodism,  as  shaped 
by  Wesley,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

No  theory  for  explaining  the  life  and  doings  of  the  man  under 
consideration  can  be  poorer  and  more  unsatisfactoiy  than  one  which 
should  strive  to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  stoiy  into  the  move- 
ments of  a  preconceived  scheme,  under  the  gpiidance  of  personal 
ambition.  It  is  one  of  those  ready-made  ideas  which  can  be  crushed 
into*  frameworks  of  fact  whether  they  fit  or  not.  It  is  perfectly 
absurd  for  any  one  who  ponders  Wesley's  biography  to  attempt 
accounting  for  what  it  comprises  by  saying  that,  like  Ignatius 
Loyala,  he  concocted  a  clever  scheme  for  subduing  a  number  of  con- 
fiding men  to  his  own  fanatical  will.  Wesley  did  not  set  out  with  the 
idea  of  forming  a  Connexion  of  people  called  Methodists,  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  districts,  of  breaking  districts  down  into  circuits, 
and  then  filling  up  these  minor  divisions  into  classes  and  leaders. 
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The  actual  order  was  just  an  inversion  of  this  theoretical  Bcheme. 
Wesley  began  with  Methodist  bands  and  dasses,  and  Methodist 
districts  were  a  development  which  did  not  appear  until  after  Wesley's 
death ;  also  classes  preceded  chapel  buildings — ^people  were  gathered 
out  of  the  highways  and  hedges  and  converted  to  Christy  and  then 
brought  together  for  further  edification,   when  buildings  became 
necessary  to  accommodate  their  increasing  numbers.     Thus  Methodist 
chapels  sprang  up  as  the  consequence  of  Methodist  conversions.    At 
first  the  Methodist  preachers  were  but  laymen,  employed  to  teach 
and  exhort,  while  forbidden  to  administer  sacraments.     These  did  not 
come  within  the  sphere  of  Methodist  services  till  after  the  founder 
had  gone  to  his  rest.      The  first  idea  of  the  Conference  was,  that  a 
few  clergymen  should  meet  together  to  concert  methods  for  propaga- 
ting evangelical  truth.      Its  grand  machinery  was  an  after-growth. 
I^eld-preaching  did  not  come  till  Methodist  clergymen  were  excluded 
from  parish  pulpits ;  and  Wesley  was  driven  into  the  position  of  a 
practical  Dissenter,  by  his  inability  to  preach  himself,  and  appoint 
others  to  preach,  in  his  ever-multiplying  number  of  chapels,  on  any 
other  terms.     To  the  very  end  Wesley  was  fond  of  looking  on  hixnself 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  had  never  any 
sympathy  with  the  old  organized  Nonconformist  bodies.      From  first 
to  last  he  was  led  on,  step  by  step,  by  successive  circumstances ;  and 
at  the  beginning  he  little  thought  whereunto  Methodism  would  grow. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  in  the  first  instance  to  ke^ 
Methodism  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  control  its 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  had  there  been 
a  disposition  to  do  so.     What  a  bishop  or  archbishop  John  Wesley 
would  have  made !    No  one  who  ever  sat  in  St.  Augustine's  Chair  at 
Canterbury  would  have  been  equal  to  him.     What  an  opportunity 
was  lost  for  the  national  community  of  Christians  when  they  drove 
the  great  organizer  into  the  ranks  of    Dissent!     Had  he  been 
encouraged,  instead  of  being  persecuted,  circumstances  might  have 
made  him  the  reformer  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system ;  as  it  was, 
circumstances  made  him  the  founder  of  a  new  one.     Sympathy  with 
his  evangelistic  zeal  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  employment  of  it 
for  church  purposes ;  but  as  that  sympathy  did  not  exist,  Methodism 
within  the  Establishment  became  impossible. 

JoHK   Stocobtok. 
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An  old  writer  has  remarked  that  our  service  for  Gk)d  is  more  accept- 
able in  adverbs  than  verbs.  Let  us  seek  to  hang  five  different  truths 
on  this  peg,  which  we  trust  will  be  taken  down  for  the  daily  use  pf 
the  Christian  reader. 

I.  It  is  good  to  trust  Qod ;  it  is  better  to  trust  God  Jirmly. 
II.  It  is  good  to  live  ;  it  is  better  to  live  holUy. 

III.  It  is  good  iodieio  the  world ;  it  is  better  to  die  dailAf, 

IV.  It  is  good  to  work  for  God ;  it  is  better  to  work  canstcmtly. 
y.  It  is  good  to  toait  for  God ;  it  is  better  to  wait  pcUierUly, 

I.  It  is  good  to  trust  God.  For  as  we  trust  Him  we  "  receive 
remission  of  sins,'*  we  have  "  everlasting  life,"  we  pass  "  from  death 
unto  life,"  we  are  "  saved,"  we  "  shall  not  come  into  condemnation," 
we  are  happy,  "  for  whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  happy  is  he."  But 
trust,  alias  faith,  is  a  root-grace,  and  in  proportion  to  its  growth  and 
development  so  is  the  growth  of  every  other  grace.  If  the  root  is 
stunted,  the  leaf  of  consistent  profession,  the  bud  of  holy  desires, 
the  flowers  of  Christian  graces,  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  must  of 
necessity  suffer. 

It  is  better  to  trust  firmly  (and  it  is  not  God's  desire  that  any  of 
His  children  should  be  weak  in  fedth),  then  the  leaf  does  not  wither, 
the  bud  does  not  shrivel,  the  flower  does  not  droop,  and  the  fruit 
does  not  lose  its  pristine  bloom.  When  our  blessed  Lord  told  the 
disciples  that  we  must  forgive  not  only  *'  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven,"  they  did  not  say, '  Lord,  increase  our  power  of 
forgiveness,'  but  "Lord,  increase  our  faith;"  for  as  they  looked 
forward  and  heavenward  they  saw  everything  in  the  light  and  glory 
of  the  upper  world,  and  could  look  for  the  approval  and  wait  for  the 
reward  from  Him  whom  they  firmly  trusted.  But  in  order  to  trust 
firmly  we  must  have  knowledge.  The  greater  our  knowledge  the 
firmer  will  be  our  trust,  and  the  more  we  trust  God,  the  more  we 
shall  adore  Him  for  His  faithfulness.  And  as  our  trust  is  firm  on 
the  ''  Bock  of  Ages,"  so  our  hope  will  be  "  sure  and  stedfast."  The 
foundation  being  good,  the  walls  wiU  be  good.  Our  trust  being 
strong,  then  also  our  love  will  be  strong,  and  we  shall  say  with  the 
Apostle,  *'  Grace  be  with  aU  them  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,"  and  also  shall  be  looking  forward  to  the  Fatheir's  home. 
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where  all  His  family  shall  dwell  in  holy  fellowship,  join  in  one  song, 
and  worship  together  the  same  Bedeemer. 

Feehle  faith  will  save  the  sinner,  hut  a  firm  faith  is  needed  to 
consecrate  the  saint.  Feehle  faith  may  ''hold  the  fort"  against  the 
foe,  hut  a  firm  faith  is  needed  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  and  plant 
the  hlood-stained  hanner  of  the  cross  on  the  enemy's  citadel.  YeMd 
faith  will  only  hring  a  small  sack  to  our  spiritual  Joseph's  granary, 
and  go  away  with  a  small  supply  of  com,  hut  firm  faith  will  take 
Carey's  motto  for  its  own,  and  "expect  grwU  things  from  God,  and 
attempt  great  things  for  God."  It  is  good  to  trust  God  for  pardon; 
it  is  hotter  to  trust  Him  fuUy,  not  only  for  pardon,  hut  for  power  to 
do  His  will,  which  is  the  criterion  of  success  in  our  life-work. 

II.  It  is  good  to  live ;  it  is  hotter  to  live  holily. 

There  is  an  innate  love  of  life  in  all  whom  Crod  ha«  hlessed  with 
health  and  reason,  hut  this  love  is  sometimes  lessened  hy  disease  and 
disappointment.  For  the  Christian,  how  important  is  life,  with  its 
grand  opportunities  and  eternal  results !  It  is  sad  to  see  the  almost 
ohjectless  existences  of  some  memhers  of  the  Lord's  family  who  are 
floating  like  straws  on  life's  river,  and  doing  hut  little  in  the  service 
of  that  Master  who  has  redeemed  them  with  His  precious  hlood.  Oh, 
Christian  reader !  though  your  Ufe  he  only  a  pilgrimage,  seek  out  i}iB 
wanderers  on  the  mountains  of  sin,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  accom- 
pany you  on  your  homeward  journey.  Though  your  life  be  but  a 
vapour,  pray  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  may  draw  you  upwards, 
that  your  influence  may  cheer  and  o'ershadow  some  weary  traTeQer. 
Though  your  life  be  hut  as  a  flower,  may  its  fragrance  refresh  and  its 
beauty  attract  many  a  downcast  saint.  Though  your  life  be  as  the 
fihepherd's  tent,  seek  to  get  in  some  lambs,  before  your  tent  is  struck, 
«tnd  you  hecome  an  inhabitant  of  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  good  to  live,  but  it  is  better  to  live  holily.  "  Holiness  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  soul."  What  ill-shapen  children  there  are  in  God's 
family !  It  is  better  to  live  holily,  hecause  we  then  live  happUy.  ^ 
proportion  to  our  holiness  so  is  our  happiness,  as  in  proportion  to  oar 
sin  so  is  our  misery.  Heaven  is  a  place  of  perfect  holiness,  con- 
sequently of  perfect  happiness.  In  hell  there  is  no  hoHness,  hence 
no  happiness. 

Again,  as  we  live  holily,  so  shall  we  live  usefutty.    "1  beseech  yon 
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therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  yotir 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holyt  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service ; "  and  then  €k)d  will  «im  you  for  His  glory.  The 
vessel  must  be  sanctified,  and  then  only  is  it  meet  for  the  Master  s 
use. 
III.  It  is  good  to  die  to  the  world ;  it  is  better  to  ''  die  daily J^ 
Instead  of  the  Church  raising  the  world,  I  fear  that  the  world  is 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  the  Christian  dying 
to  the  world,  it  seems  as  if  many  were  more  alive  than  ever  to  its 
follies  and  its  fashions,  its  self-pleasing  and  its  mammon-hunting. 
Many  condemn  the  world  at  one  point  only  to  embrace  it  at  another. 

"  Keviled  and  loved,  renoimced  and  followed. 
Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallowed. 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free. 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he  I  ** 

What  is  the  world?  Anything  or  anyone  that  draws  the  heart 
away  from  God.  Anything  that  mars  your  testimony  for  God  or 
hinders  yoiur  communion  with  God — this  is  the  world  to  you.  "  The 
great  demon  of  worldly-mindedness,''  spoken  of  by  Arnold,  still  has 
mighty  power  with  many  in  dimming  their  vision,  and  rendering 
their  speech  unintelligible  to  man  and  unacceptable  to  God.  It  is 
good  to  die  to  the  world,  and  nothing  but,  as  Chalmers  says,  "  the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  "  can  accomplish  this.  Nothing 
but  life  in  Christ  can  cause  death  to  the  world,  and  as  this  life  ad- 
vances, death  retires.  It  must  be  a  daily  advance,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  apostle  who  could  say,  ''/  dia  daily,"  A 
spasmodic  efibrt  accomplishes  but  little,  but  the  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing  enables  the  warrior  to  obtain  consecutive  victories  in 
the  power  of  a  risen  Christ. 

lY.  It  is  good  to  work  for  God.  It  is  better  to  work  constanUy, 
If  of  human  toil  it  has  been  well  said  that  *'  modem  majesty  con- 
sists in  work ;  what  a  man  can  do  is  his  greatest  ornament,  and  he 
always  consults  his  dignity  by  doing  it;"  how  much  more  does  it 
apply  to  work  for  God  !  The  greatest  honour  conferred  on  men  is,  to 
be  •*  labourers  together  with  God."  Every  cfhiid  of  God  ought  to  be 
a  B^rvanfU  of  God.  There  are  some  who  may  say,  '  I  do  not  feel  that 
God  has  called  me  to  do  anything  for  Him.'  Do  you  think  your 
feelings  or  His  command  of  the  greatest  importance?    €k)d  says. 
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"  Go,  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.'*  As  to  the  sort  of  work,  inquire, 
''  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  You  have  no  special  all 
to  he  idle ;  that  is  very  certain.  Did  God  endow  you  with  sense  and 
reason,  and  not  reasonahly  expect  that  you  would  work  sensihly  for 
Him  ?  Did  He  dig  you  out  as  a  jewel  from  the  mire  of  sin,  and 
bestow  upon  you  much  labour,  that  you  may  be  laid  up  in  the  casket 
of  self-indulgence,  wrapped  in  the  cotton  wool  of  a  false  humility  ? 
Or  did  He  place  you  as  a  pearl  in  His  diadem  only  to  be  worn  on 
Sundays,  and  not  to  shine  out  constantly  every  day  of  the  week  to 
adorn  His  doctrine  in  all  things  ?  We  have  found  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  volunteers  to  start  some  new  work,  but  great  trouble  in 
inducing  them  to  work  constantly.  It  is  good  to  work  for  God,  but 
to  work  quietly  and  constantly  is  ''far  better."  The  advice  of 
Nettleton  on  this  point  is  good :  ''  Aim  at  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  with  the  least  possible  noise."  The  noise  often  I  fear  is  greater 
than  the  work  in  some  instances.  The  Church  of  God  needs  more 
quiet,  constant  energy  (literally  from  the  Greek,  inward  workingne8$); 
that  quality  like  some  broad,  deep  river,  carries  everything  with  it 
in  its  onward  course,  or  like  the  sap  flowing  up  from  the  root  quietiy 
and  constantly,  makes  its  power  felt  in  the  tiniest  twig. 

Y.  It  is  good  to  wait  for  God;  it  is  better  to  wait  padaUlif. 
There  are  times  in  our  history  when  the  oxily  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
wait.  To  wait,  as  in  the  fourth  watch  of  some  stormy  night,  to  see 
the  morning  dawn ;  to  wait,  on  the  threshold  of  the  old  home,  not 
knowing  by  which  road  some  loved  one  will  return ;  to  wait,  the  issae 
of  some  deadly  strife  in  which  our  country  is  engaged ;  to  wait,  the 
effect  of  some  newly-tried  remedy  to  restore  the  ebbing  Ufe  of  one 
dear  to  our  hearts ;  to  wait,  like  Israel  of  old,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea  for  God  to  make  bare  His  arm  and  roll  back  the  mighty 
deep  for  His  redeemed  to  pass  over  dry-shod.  But  in  this  waittog 
there  is  often  a  certain  amount  of  restlessness,  like  the  restive  horse 
champing  the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground,  anxious  to  go  forward.  The 
Divine  command  is  **  Best  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him.^ 
And  if  as  David  you  can  add,  in  obedience  to  the  former  command 
given  him  to  wait,  ''  I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,"  you  will  also 
be  enabled  to  add  with  him,  ''  He  inclined  His  ear  unto  me  and 
heard  my  cry"  (Ps.  xL  1).  Best  in  his  wwrh—Here  we  may  rest, 
and  only  here.    Best  in  His  word ;  lean  hard  upon  it;  it  will  be 
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your  staff  and  solace  in  all  jonr  trials.  Best  patienily  in  His  wUL^ 
and  not  simply  contentment  but  happiness  will  be  yoiirs,  and  un- 
searchable  riches  of  joy,  of  which  others  know  nothing.  Shakspeaie 
well  says,  "  How  poor  are  they  who  have  not  patience ! "  Whatever 
else  you  may  lose,  if  you  lose  not  your  patience  you  will  weather 
every  storm,  and  if  you  bear  what  God  sends  patiently  you  shall 
prove  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Cowper,  that  now  "  PatieTux  is  an 
€modyne  of  God! 8  prepareUicn^^  and  sooner  or  later  the  French  proverb 
will  be  verified  in  your  experience  that  *^  AU  cornea  right  to  him  who 
can  woAJt!^ 

May  God,  our  God,  so  assist  us  with  His  Holy  Spirit  that  firmly  we 
may  trust  Christ,  holily  we  may  live  for  Christy  daily  we  may  die  to 
the  world  that  crucified  Christ,  constantly  work  for  Christ,  and 
patiently  wait  for  Christ  to  come  in  all  His  gloiy  to  receive  us  unto 
Himself,  that  where  He  is  there  we  may  be  also.  '*  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly.    Amen."  Henbt  Deninq. 


The  unity  of  Christendom  is  seen  in  its  hymns.  In  praise  rather 
than  in  prayer  the  saints  appear  as  one.  Those  who  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  form  in  which  to  pray,  rejoice,  alike  in  public  and  private 
worship,  in  the  songs  of  prayer  and  praise  of  devout  hearts  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  Curious  inquiry  is  not  made  whether  the  writer 
ef  a  hymn  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Lutheran  or  Anglican,  if  the 
words  are  the  expression  of  a  soul's  aspiration  after  €k)d.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  many  of  Faber's  hymns ;  though  Catholic  in  their 
origin,  their  saintliness  of  spirit,  devoutness  of  thought,  and  simplicity 
of  form,  have  won  for  them  acceptance  in  many  Protestant  collections. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  in  many  respects  one  of  religious  romance.  His 
monastic  practices  while  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  among 
the  villagers  of  Elton,  with  regard  to  vigils,  confession,  and  use  of  the 
hair  shirt  and  even  the  scourge ;  the  marvellous  spiritual  influence  he 
afterwards  acquired  over  the  minds  of  English-speaking  Catholics  as  the 
popular  Priest  and  Preacher  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  and  those 
hymns  of  his  which  have  already  found  a  place  among  the  devotional 
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treasures  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  give  peculiar  interest  to  his  life- 
story.  To  the  Protestant  reader  it  is  a  story  intensely  sad  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  suggestive  in  its  teaching  to  those  who  watch  the  troubled 
course  of  ecclesiastical  events  in  these  days,  yet  one  that  claims  the 
exercise  of  that  Christian  diarity  which  can  find  fellowship  with  all 
souls  loyal  in  their  love  to  the  Saviour  of  men. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  who  became  so  enamoured  of  the  tenets 
of  Bomanism  should  have  sprung  from  a  family  of  Huguenot  origin. 
His  father  was  secretary  to  Dr.  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
George  Stanley  Faber,  the  well-known  writer  on  P^phecy,  was  his 
uncle.  The  religious  influences  of  his  home  were  of  the  character 
known  under  the  name  of  evangelical  Calvinism.  His  early  sym- 
pathies were  all  in  favour  of  these  views.  In  one  of  his  letters  be 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  retain  **  an  afifectionate  reverence  for 
them  to  the  last."  In  his  poems  there  are  numerous  and  touching 
references  to  the  holy  happiness  of  his  early  home  life  and  loving 
tenderness  of  his  mother,  the  blessing  of  whose  presence  was  lost  to 
him  when  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen.  As  a  boy  we  see  in  him  many  of 
the  characteristics  which  developed  into  the  peculiarities  of  hiB 
maturer  years.  He  was  eager  alike  in  work  or  play ;  and  whatever 
he  took  up  was  invested  in  his  eyes  with  an  importance  which  led  him 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  that  to  less  impassioned  natures  would  seem 
exaggerated.  How  deeply  the  truths  of  religion  possessed  his  mind 
appears  from  his  hymn,  "  The  God  of  my  Childhood,"  which  witnesses 
to  a  continuous  sense  of  the  presence  and  providence  of  God ;  it  is 
one  of  the  hymns,  too,  in  which  with  touching  tenderness  he  refers  to 
his  mother's  teaching.  We  should  like  to  quote  some  of  the  stanza^ 
but  our  space  will  not  aUow. 

As  a  school-boy  Faber's  power  of  making  friends  and  winning 
hearts  was  as  evident  as  in  the  later  days  of  his  life.  A  story  is  told 
how  he  was  once  by  a  farmer  and  his  wife  caught  trespassing  with 
some  youthful  companions.  The  farmer  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  when  young  Faber  pleaded  so  effectively  that  the  good 
wife,  addressing  her  husband  in  the  dialect  of  the  county,  said,  "  Te 
mun  let  them  gan,  maister ;  the  young  gentleman  has  sic  a  prattj 
tongue."  This  faculty  certainly  never  diminished  in  after  times,  for 
the  witness  is  general  to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  in  a  marveUons 
degree  the  gifts  of  winning  eloquence  and  a  fascinating  manner.    At 
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BEarrow  he  received  the  education  which  prepared   him  for  his 
uniyersitj  course  at  Oxford. 

Faher  entered  Oxford  as  a  devout  enthusiastic  evangelical.  An 
illustration  of  the  intensity  of  his  religious  life  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
he  established  a  course  of  prayer-meetings  among  his  f ellownatudents 
to  nurture  his  own  and  their  spiritual  life.  It  was  not  long  though 
before  the  young  evangelical  Calvinistic  gownsman  came  under  the 
power  of  Dr.  Newman's  preaching.  He  seems  at  first  to  have 
heartily  sympathized  with  the  Tractarian  movement,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  afterwards  to  have  had  strong  feelings  against  it,  though 
subsequently,  as  we  know,  he  became  one  of  the  High  Church  party. 
Faber^s  own  account  of  his  opinions  at  this  time,  the  turning-point  of 
his  life,  has  special  interest,  and  is  thus  given  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

"When  I  first  came  up  to  Oxford  in  1853  I  attended  Newman^s  church,  and 
heard  opinions  widely  different  from  those  I  held.  My  intellect  seemed  to 
assent,  my  heart  did  not ;  and  after  a  painful,  God  is  my  witness,  I  may  add  a 
dreadful  struggle,  I  thought  I  saw  error  in  them,  and  rejected  them.'* 

In  another  letter  to  an  intimate  friend  he  says : — 

"I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  on  the  merits  and  tendencies  of 
Newmanism,  and  I  have  become  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  falsehood. 
.  .  .  I  can  most  sincerely  say  that,  after  being  an  unprejudiced  acolyth  of 
Newman's,  an  attentive  reader  of  his  works,  a  diligent  attender  at  his  church, 
I  found  the  impressive  simplicities  of  the  Bible  irksome  to  me ;  all  its  quiet 
consolations  were  knocked  away  from  under  me,  and  vague,  bodiless  Platonic 
reveries  were  the  food  my  soul  craved.  Observe,  I  kmno  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Newman  himself.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  eminently  pious,  humble  Chris- 
tian ;  but  I  think  he  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  early  contemplative  philosophers 
with  an  unscriptural  humility,  that  he  has  imbibed  their  notions,  and  that  his 
followers  are  likely  to  become  a  sort  of  Christian  Essenes." 

Yet  a  year  later  he  was  one  of  Newman's  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  followers.  How  the  change  came  about  his  biographer,  Father 
Bowden,  does  not  clearly  state. 

Faber's  university  course,  though  not  brilliant,  was  successful ;  it 
had  its  honours,  also  its  defeats.  One  of  his  successes  was  obtaining 
a  Scholarship  at  University  College ;  another  gaining  the  Newdegate 
Prize  for  a  poem  on  "  The  Knights  of  St.  John."  Keble,  then  the 
Professor  of  Poetry,  was  specially  warm  in  its  praise. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  the  desire  of  Faber's  earliest  youth  was 
fulfilled  in  his  becoming  an  Anglican  clergyman.  His  first  pastoral 
work  was  in  the  parish  church,  and  amid  the  parishioners  of  the  little 
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town  of  Ambledde,  dear  to  every  visitor  of  Wmdermere,  for  its 
beautiful  surroundings  as  associated  with  the  ever  sacred  memorieB  of 
Wordsworth  and  Arnold.  Here  Faber  was  occupied  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  studies  of  a  gentleman's  son ;  occasionally  he  praadied. 
His  eemestnesB  in  spiritual  work  at  this  time  is  borne  witoesB  to  in 
the  sermons  and  tracts  he  published  on  church  matters.  In  these, 
his  first  sermons,  he  vigorously  opposed  doctrines  held  by  the  Eomaii 
Catholics.  That  he  did  tins  with  perfect  sincerity,  no  one  who  bss 
studied  his  character  can  doubt ;  his  brother  says,  '*  he  was  transparoD^ 
itself."  As  yet  he  saw  not  whither  '*  Newmanism,"  as  he  calls  it,  was 
leading  him ;  but  it  was  soon  to  become  apparent. 

After  he  had  been  presented  by  his  college  to  the  Bectory  of  Etton 
he  '*  determined  to  examine  closely  in  Catholic  countries^  and  especially 
in  Home,  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Church  in  dealing  with  the  souk 
entrusted  to  her."  He  went  not  as  a  critic,  but  a  learner  to  gstber 
hints  for  his  work.  He  left  Elton  the  day  after  he  had  ^  read  bim* 
Relf  in,"  and  started  for  Borne.  Abroad  he  conformed  himself  to 
Catholic  practices  as  far  as  be  possibly  oould.  An  interview  with  the 
Pope,  Gregory  [  XYI.,  greatly  impressed  and  influenced  him.  He  be- 
came so  enamoured  with  Bomanism,  that  he  wrote  to  Canon  Monia, 
*'  I  have  been  very  altered  since  I  came  abroad ;  I  am  very  Boman.* 
On  his  return  to  Elton  he  resolved  '*  to  model  his  pastoral  operatioDS 
on  the  system  pursued  by  the  Catholio  Church,  and  that  his  whole 
life,  God  willing,  should  be  one  crusade  against  the  detestable  and 
diabolical  heresy  of  Protestantism — ^the  devil's  masterpiece."  His 
life  at  Elton  was  zealous,  ascetic,  and  laborious  in  the  extreme ;  it 
illustratea  rather  than  reveals  the  ultra-Bomanism  which  may  be 
taught  and  practised  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
once-boasted  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  In  some  respects  Ekber's 
course  at  Elton  was  very  different  froqi  that  of  the  modem  Bitoalist ; 
he. cared  so  little  for  vestments,  lighted  candles,  and  deooratioDS  that 
when  the  surplice  controversy  was  agitating  the  Church,  he  told  his 
congregation  he  usually  preached  in  a  surplice  because  he  preferred  it, 
but  that  far  from  insisting  on  doing  so,  he  would  preach  in  his  shiii- 
sleeves  if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  them.  ('^  Life,"  p.  213.)  Whst 
he  relied  upon  for  influencing  the  people  was  his  preaching,  strength- 
ened in  its  power  probably  by  the  fact^  that  many  of  the  rustic  popu- 
lation of  the  little  village  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  natnie 
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of  the  doctrines  their  new  rector  preached.    Such  was  Fahor^s  suoeen^ 

that  hef ore  long  he  had  introduced  among  his  parishioners  &sting^ 

confession,  and  even  the  scourge.    Out  of  the  most  promising  of  thi» 

young  men,  he  formed  a  sort  of  confraternity;  they  were  accustomed 

to  meet  in  the  rectory  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  spent  some- 

time  (three  hours  on  the  eves  of  the  greater  festivals)  chiefly  in  reciting: 

portions  of  the  Ptelter.    The  use  of  the  discipline  wasalso  introduced 

on  Fridays,  eves  of  the  festivals,  and  every  night  in  Lent,  each  taking: 

his  turn  to  reoeive  it  from  others.    The  asceticism  of  the  rector  was- 

such,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  Lent  he  fainted  from 

the  efiects  of  fasting,  while  reading  morning  prayers.    Amoxig  other 

penances  he  habitually  wore  a  thick  horse-hair  .cord  tied  in  knots. 

round  his  waist.    He  was  so  utterly  lonely  that  he  mentions  in  one* 

of  his  letters,  that  he  sometimes  did  not  speak  for  days  together,  ez«> 

oept  a  few  words  to  his  servants.    Thus,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 

he  lived  the  tif e  not  only  of  a  priest^  but  even  a  monk  in  the  Catholic 

C9iurch,  while  professedly  a  priest  of  a  Protestant  Church. 

We  do  not  wonder  as  we  read  these  details  of  FEkber^s  lif  &--reoorded 
by  his  Catholic  biographer  Father  Bowden,  who  was  himself  at  one 
time  a  Protestant — that  he  was  tormented  by  a  conflict  of  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  living  a  dishonest  life  by  remaining  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  whether  he  ought  not  to  enter  into  outward  and 
visible  communion  with  the  Boman  Church,  to  which,  in  spirit  and 
practice,  he  already  belonged.    The  honest  decision  was  at  lengtb 
made ;  at  a  Sunday  evening  service  in  the  November  of  1845,  h& 
frankly  confessed  to  his  people  that  the  doctrines  he  had  taught  them^ 
Uioogh  as  he  believed  true,  were  not  those  of  the  Church  in  which  h& 
ministered,  that  as  far  as  the  Church  of  England  had  a  voice  she  had 
disavowed  them,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  remain  in  her 
communion,  but  must  go  where  truth  was  to  be  found.     Then  hastilj 
descending  the  pulpit  stairs,  he  threw  ofif  his  surplice  and  made  hi& 
way  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  vestry  to  the  rectory,  leaving 
his  congregation  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  decision  he  had  an- 
nounced.    Early  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  seven  of  hi& 
parishioners,  who  were  resolved  also  to  follow  his  lead,  he  left  the 
village.  The  party  started  early  to  avoid  anything  like  a  scene,  but  th^ 
inhabitants  of  the  little  village  were  on  the  look-out,  and  fropn  opened 
windows  and  doors  waved  their  handkerchie&  aa  the  carnages  drove 

2  s 
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by,  and  sobbed  out,  "  Grod  bless  jou,  Mr.  Faber,  wherevar  you  go." 
Such  was  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  them  by  an  eaimest, 
devoted  life. 

On  the  erening  of  the  day  that  they  left  Elton,  Faber  and  his 
companions  were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Rome  at  Northamp- 
ton, by  Bishop  Wareing.  Soon  after,  at  Birmingham,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  small  confraternity,  called  "  Brothers  of  the  Will 
of  God."  When  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  Oratory  in  London,  and 
Father  Newman  preferred  to  remain  at  Birmingham,  Faber  was  sent 
as  the  head  of  the  London  detachment.  He  took  possession  of  a 
house  in  King  William  Street,  Strand ;  there  he  remained  until  tbe 
Oratory  was  removed  to  Brompton,  which  was  his  home  until  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  fourteen  years  during  which  he  was  head  of  the  London 
Oratory  were  years  of  manifold  industiy.  "Hjs  energies  were  chiefiy 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Oratoiy,  in  which  his  outward  qualities  of 
tfn  engaging,  attractive,  joyous  manner,  and  the  inner  qualities  of 
Cultured  piety  and  much  prayerfulness,  secured  for  him  the  Teegeci 
and  veneration  of  all  who  felt  his  influence.  How,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  that  fell  to  him  as  Priest  of  the  Oratory,  he  found  time 
for  the  amount  of  literary  work  he  accomplished  is  a  marvel.  Forty- 
two  volumes  of  the  Oratorian  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  were  edited  by 
>iim,  and  a  long  succession  of  theological  and  devotional  works 
written.  The  value  of  his  books  may  be  variously  estimated,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  charm  of  their  style  and  the  beaafy 
of  their  language,  qualities  which  have  won  for  them  thousands  of 
readers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  and  the  honour  of 
being  translated  into  many  languages.  Though  so  numerous,  tbey 
were  far  from  being  hastily  or  carelessly  written.  He  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  prefaces  it  was  his  custom  to  "  revise  with  jealous  repedtaon 
under  various  circumstances,  and  in  different  moods  of  mind,"  all  he 
published  concerning  the  spiritual  life.  The  Protestant  must  read 
with  positive  pain  and  sorrow  much  that  Faber  wrote,  and  with 
bitter  regret  that  a  mind  stored  with  treasures  gathered  on  all  sides, 
4ind  rich  in  original  power,  should  have  been  lost  to  the  Beformed 
Faith,  have  become  so  bigoted,  so  enslaved  by  the  extremest  doctrines 
of  TJltramontanism,  the  immaculate  conception^  and  other  spedBc 
tenets  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

In  substance,  at  least,  most  of  Father  Faber's  works  were  preached 
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by  him  long  before  they  were  published,  and  it  is  &om  them  we 
form  our  ideas  of  what  the  sermons  were  that  secured  for  him  the 
high  reputation  he  had  as  a  preacher.  Earnest,  eloquent,  somewhat 
mystical  in  thought,  but  popular  in  style  and  clear  in  arrangement 
his  writings  give  abundant  proof  of  the  charm  there  must  have  been 
about  his  preaching  when  accompanied  by  the  voice  and  look  of  the 
living  preacher.  Perhaps  a  more  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  pulpit 
power  of  Faber  cannot  be  given  than  the  fact  that  a^  Nonconformist 
author  and  preacher,  who  has  made  the  pulpit  literature  of  the  past 
and  present  a  special  study — ^Faxton  Hood — some  years  ago,  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  Pulpit  Models,  gave  a  foremost  place  to  Father 
Faber,  of  the  Brompton  Oratory. 

To  the  poetical  power  of  Fabsr  there  is  the  witness  of  Wordsworth, 
who  said  "  England  lost  a  poet  when  Mr.  Faber  left  Ambleside  and 
the  Lake  country  for  the  flats  of  Huntingdonshire  and  the  parochial 
charge  of  Elton."  No  one  can  read  his  prose  works  without  feeling 
how  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  there  is  in  them,  both  in  regard 
to  nature  and  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  still  more  apparent  in  his 
volume  of  collected  ''  Poems,"  where  pathos,  melody,  and  imagination 
are  combined  in  the  greatest  variety  with  descriptions  of  scenes 
inimitably  truthful  and  vivid.  It  is  mainly  as  a  hyjnn  writer,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  be  known  in  the  future.  In  the  preface  to  the 
complete  edition  of  his  "  Hymns,"  he  says : — "  It  is  an  immense 
mercy  of  God  to  allow  any  one  to  do  the  least  thing  which  brings 
souls  nearer  to  Him.  Each  man  feels  for  himself  the  peculiar 
wonder  of  that  mercy  in  his  own  case."  Truly  that  mercy  was  his ! 
Many  of  his  h3rmns  are  wonderful  in  their  power  to  express  and 
develope  the  deepest  emotions  of  reverential  love  towards  God. 
Who  has  not  felt  this  when  singing  the  hymn — 

•*  My  God  I  how  wonderfol  Thou  art  I " 

particularly  the  verse — 

*•  Yet  I  may  love  Thee  too,  0  Lord ! 
Almighty  as  Then  art. 
For  thou  hast  stooped  to  ask  of  me 
The  love  of  my  poor  heart ;" 

and  the  lines  (omitted  in  many  collections) — 

"  No  earthly  father  loves  like  Thee, 
Ko  mother  half  so  mild, 
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Bean  and  f  orbean  as  Thoa  hast  done 
With  me.  Thy  sinful  chUd." 

For  an  example  of  vivid  oonoeptioii  of  the  sufferings  of  Christy 
reference  may  be  made  to  his  hymn,  now  to  be  found  in  mo6t 
coUectionfl — 

"  Oh  come,  and  mourn  with  me  awhile  ;** 

and  for  warmth  of  faith  and  tenderness  his  "  Mission  "  hymn — 
*'  Oh  come  to  the  merciful  SaTioor  who  calls  yon." 

The  well-knewn  children's  hymn — ^learnt  by  the  writer  of  tiiis 
article  when  it  appeared  as  a  new  hymn  in  the  pages  of  Th£ 
EvAHGEiiCAL  Maoazttw^  in  the  fairway  days  of  his  childhood— 

**  Dear  Jesos,  ever  at  my  side,** 

is  an  adaptation  of  one  of  lEViber^s  hjrmns  for  children^  addresBed  not 

to  the  Saviour,  but  to  a  Guardian  Angel,  and  commences  in  the 

original — 

"  Dear  Angel,  ever  at  my  side." 

No  hymn  of  JUer^s  is  move  widely  known  than  his  now  famdiar 
evening  hymn  written  to  be  sung  at  the  Oiatcny,  commencing — 

'*  Sweet  SaTioor  I  bless  ns  ere  we  go." 

To  critical  minds  of  a  certain  dass,  there  is  a  touch  of  sentimentalism 

in  the  epithet  ''  Su>tet  Saviour,''  which  has  led  some  compilers  to 

change  it  to  **Dear  Saviour."    While  willing  to  defend  Faber  in 

this  instance,  we  daim  no  charity  tot  many  modem  revivafisitic 

hymns,  in  which  the  gushing  expressions  of  attachment  addressed  to 

the  Saviour  partake  more  of  the  character  of  what  Chalmers  used 

to  call  **  nursery  endearments  **  than  the  utterance  of  loving  devotion 

to  the  Lord  of  all.     The  last  two  lines  of  the  verse^ — 

**  Through  life's  long  day,  and  death's  dark  night, 
O  gentle  Jesos  1  be  oar  light," 

repeated  with  good  effect  at  the  close  of  every  stanza,  are  worthy  of 
note,  as  giving  expression  to  the  author's  idea  of  life.  It  stands  in 
contrast  to  that  of  most  writers.  Life's  ahori  day  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  moralist  and  the  sigh  of  many  a  poet  To  Faber 
the  l&ngth  of  life  was  its  burden ;  *  and  this  appears  also  in  the  hymn 

'<0  Paradise  1  0  Paradise, 
Tis  weary  waiting  here ; 
I  long  to  be  where  Jesos  is, 
To  feel,  to  see  Him  near." 
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And  in  another  verse  not  bo  well  known — 

"  O  Paradise !    O  Paradise  ! 
Wherefore  doth  death  delay. 
Bright  death,  that  is  the  welcome  dawn 
Of  our  eternal  day." 

In  his  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Night "  the  same  thought  finds  expression — 


"  Rest  comes  at  length ;  tho'  life  be  long  and  dreary, 
The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night  be  past ; 
All  journeys  end  in  welcomes  to  the  weary, 
/  And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last/* 

And  again  in  another  stanza  of  the  same  he  finely  says — 

"  While  we  toil  on. 
Till  life's  long  night  shall  break  in  endless  loYe." 

l^aber's  wishfulness  to  die,  though  a  sentiment  given  expression  to 
by  many  of  our  past  and  present  hymn  writers,  is  not  one  to  be 
encouraged.  So  long  as  there  is  any  work  he  can  do  for  the  Lord,  in 
thi<;  life,  the  robust  Christian  will  not  want  to  leave  nor  shirk  it. 
We  turn  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  following  lines,  which  for 
charity  of  spirit  in  regard  to  the  love  of  the  Unseen  Eternal  Father 
have  rarely  been  equalled. 

"  There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy, 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea  I 
There's  a  kindness  in  His  justice. 
Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 

Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven ; 
There  is  no  place  where  earth's  failings 

Have  such  kindly  judgment  given. 

There  is  grace  enough  for  thousands 

Of  new  worlds  as  great  as  this ; 
There  is  room  for  fresh  creations 

In  that  upper  home  of  bliss. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 

Than  the  measures  of  man's  mind 
And  the  Heart  of  tho  Eternal 

Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

But  we  make  His  love  too  narrow 

By  false  limits  of  our  own ; 
And  we  magnify  Hi»  strictness 

With  a  aeal  He  will  not  own. 
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If  our  love  were  bot  more  irimple. 

We  should  take  Him  at  His  word ; 
And  onr  lives  would  be  all  sunshine 

In  the  sweetness  of  our  LonL* 

■ 

No  one  can  read  these  lines,  and  not  feel  conoeming  their  author  that 
however  much  he  differed  from  us,  it  had  been  given  to  him  in  na 
ordinary  degree  to  sound  the  depths  of  Divine  love  and  tendemesB, 
and  that  his  Master  sent  him  into  the  world  to  minister  to  its 
needs  in  words  of  holy  psalm  and  hymn.  At  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine,  on  the  26th  September,  1863,  Faber's  ''life's  day **  ended. 
In  the  presence  of  2,000  persons  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 
Oratorian  Cemetery,  Sydenham. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  Faber's 
influence  and  work,  and  no  wish  to  pass  harsh  judgment  on  the 
life  of  such  a  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intensely  rehgioos 
character  of  his  whole  life,  nor  that  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts 
as  a  preacher,  sacred  poet,  and  theological  writer,  and.that  h^  poeseaeed 
a  wonderful  power  of  gaining  the  love  of  all  .brought  under  his 
influence.  Nor  can  there'  be  any  doubt  of  the  .mischievous  influenee 
of  such  a  life,  inasmuch  as  it  would  leadsmen  back  to  the  theolog^^ 
priestism,  superstition,  and  bigotry  of  the.  dark  ages  of  the  past^ 
instead  of  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the  light  of  truth.  StiU  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we  believe  Faber  walked  amid  ''vain 
shadows  ^  and  in  not  a  few  things  '*  disquieted  himself  in  vain ; "  there 
are  the  mists  of  error  and  ignorance,  more  or  less  around  us  all.  If 
our  life  here  is  only  an  education  for  the  life  that  is  beyond — and  how 
can  we  regard  it  as  anything  more  ? — ^we  may  feel  sure  that  whatever 
man's  thoughts  may  be  of  the  faith  of  Frederick  William  Faber,  that 

"  In  His  vast  world  above, 

A  world  of  broader  love, 

God  hath  some  grand  employment  for  His  son.** 

Subbing.  W.  H.  Bbckeit. 


Tbub  greatness  show*s  itself  in  ignoring,  or  quickly  foig^ttisg, 
personal  injuries,  when  meaner  natures  would  be  kept  in  unrest  by 
them.  The  less  of  a  man  one  is,  the  more  he  makes  of  an  injury  or 
an  insult.  The  more  of  a  man  he  is,  the  less  he  is  disturbed  by  vbat 
others  say  or  do  against  him  without  cause*  ^ 
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^t  ^trnMnl  fife  a(  Cferist. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  beautiful  as  a  good,  pure,  holy, 

noble  life.     A  kind  word,  a  generous  deed,  a  faithful  disposition — 

these  are  all  lovely.     How  sweet  are  some  looks  from  pure  eyes  that 

we  have  seen !    How  exquisite  some  tones  from  lips  we  have  heard  ! 

What  a  radiance  has  shone  from  some  characters  we  have  known  ! 

They  struck  the  heart  at  the  time ;  they  have  filled  the  memory  ever 

since.     There  was  so  much  in  them  of  grace,  truth,  and  help.     They 

were  just  whall  was  wanted.     Oh  !  if  a  life,  a  whole  life,  were  but 

made  up  of  such  looks,  words,  and  ways ;  if  the  lives  of  a  family,  the 

lives  of  a  neighbourhood,  were  like  them,  what  a  joy  would  it  be  to 

live! 

I. 

Now  Christ's  life  was  all  that  in  absolute  perfection — the  most 
beautiful  life  that  ever  was  lived  in  this  world. 

The  beauty  was  ever  shining  in  Him.  It  mattered  not  when  you 
saw  and  heard  Him,  as  a  boy  or  a  man,  as  a  public  teacher  or  a 
private  friend — it  mattered  not  who  looked  at  Him,  God  or  man — 
His  life  was  still  beauty,  beauty  only,  beauty  always,  and  perfect 
beauty.  Once  and  again  God  said  of  Him,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  He  could  look  his  enemies  in  the  face 
with  the  challenge,  "  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  " — "  for 
which  of  my  good  works  is  it  that  ye  stone  me  ?  "  The  maQ  that 
betrayed  Him  came  and  said,  with  bitter,  irrepressible  remorse,  "  I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood."  The  judge  that 
handed  Him  over  to  death  stood  with  trembling  confusion  before  the 
multitude  and  washed  His  hands  in  protest,  ''  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man."  The  centurion  that  commanded  his  executioners  cried  out  in 
troubled  astonishment,  '*  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  man.**  All  sorts 
of  beauty  were  bright  in  Him — the  beauty  of  virtue  without  a  spot, 
the  beauty  of  godliness  without  a  stain,  the  beauty  of  love  without 
stint,  the  beauty  of  sympathy  without  omission,  the  beauty  of 
obedience  without  failure.  There  was  the  beauty  of  wise  words, 
the  beauty  of  holy  action,  the  beauty  of  generous  service,  the  beauty 
of  meekest  patience.  There  was  beauty  which  shone  in  the  house, 
beauty  which  flamed  in  the  temple,  beauty  which  lighted  up  the  xx>m- 
field  and  the  wayside,  beauty  which  graced  the  table  of  the  Pharisee 
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mud  of  the  pablican,  beauty  whidi  had  smiles  and  tears,  ffifB  and 
helps  for  all  exigencies.    In  the  old  pictures  it  was  the  fashion  to 
paint  Him  with  a  gloria  or  nimbus  round  His  head,at  onoe  attracting 
the  eye  to  Him ;  and  had  we  seen  Him  anywhere,  from  the  eradk  to 
the  cross,  or  from  His  rising  to  His  ascension,  we  should  at  onoe  have 
pointed  Him  out  f^m  all  around  Him  for  very  beauty :  "  The  chief 
among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lorely."    Think  of  it.    Why,  the 
very  fact  that  He  lived  and  died  as  He  did  has  made  this  human  life 
of  ours  immeasurably  better  and  higher.     Till  He  came  no  one  knew 
flow  much  beauty  might  be  put  into  a  man's  life,  a  child's  life.    He 
did  not  come  till  the  world  had  had  ample  chance  andopportonityof 
4iisplaying  all  the  goodness  it  could  produce.     But  there  was  not  one 
whose  worth  does  not  pale  before  Has.     It  is  now  eighteen  centuries 
since  He  came,  but  there  has  risen  no  rival.     He  stands  equally 
^Jone  and  aloft.     There  have  been  good  man,  but  they  were  only 
imperfect  at  the  best.     Much  of  their  lives,   in  many  cases,  was 
gone  before  they  became  good ;  and  when  they  did  become  so  their 
goodness  was  only  partiaL     They  were  strong  in  some  virtoes,  bat 
wanting  or  weak  in  others.    And  even  in  their  very  ezcellenoes  tliej 
often  failed  and  broke  down.     But  Christ  was  stedfast  unto  the  end^ 
all  the  way  beautiful,  and  this  with  every  lineament  and  feature  that 
<»ntribute6  to  full  perfection.    Yes,  the  fact  is  familiar  to  triteness 
that  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  beautiful  life  that 
has  ever  been  lived  in  the  world. 

n. 

One  greats  momentous  reason  why  that  beautiful  life  of  Christ  has 
been  lived  among  us  is,  that  we  may  make  our  lives  beautiful  by  it 

We  do  not  forget — ^we  never  can — ^that  Christ  was  God;  with  all 
reverence  and  joy  do  we  exclaim  with  Thomas,  '*  My  Lord  and  my 
Ck)d ! "  But  He  was  also  man — ^truly  man:  *'  The  Word  became 
flesh."  He  came  to  be  a  man,  to  be  bomof  a  woman,  laid  in  a  cradle, 
to  be  reared  through  the  stages  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  into 
manhood.  Our  work  and  our  patience,  our  tests  and  ten^tation^ 
ivere  all  His.  He  hungered  and  thirsted;  He  was  weary  and  wept 
He  had  temptations  from  the  devU,  temptations  from  men,  as  we 
bave.  But  for  all  this  He  could  never  have  brought  us  the  he^  ire 
wanted.    Had  he  been  an  angel,  had  He  been  only  God,  we  mi^ 
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iiave  marvelled  as  at  a  beauty  of  tranaoendent  glory,  bat  it  had  lacked 
all  the  inspiring  elements  of  sympathy  and  help  which  now  animate 
us  to  follow  Him. 

He  came  to  be  our  Example ;  so  He  called  Himjself  .  He  bade 
men  follow  Him ;  and  in  that  charge  He  meant  infinitely  more  than 
that  they  should  just  outwardly  attend  His  person,  as  He  journeyed 
from  city  to  city.  The  spirit  of  His  life,  the  desire  of  His  heart,  is 
best  expressed  in  the  memorable  words,  ''I  have  given  you  an 
example  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  So  His  servants, 
the  apostles,  held  Him  up  to  men  ;  telling  them  to  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  in  His  steps,  to  let  the  same  mind  be  in  them 
which  was  also  in  Him ;  and  they  trace  these  general  injunctions  into 
many  details  of  excellence  which  they  reverently  link  with  memory 
of  what  He  did,  said,  and  suffered.  On  the  acceptance  of  His  atone- 
ment of  all  grace  and  power  sin  is  forgiven,  and  the  spirit  is  quickened 
into  a  life  of  obedient  and  devout  imitation  of  Him. 

Seldom  do  we  realize  how  imitable  Christ  is.  All  that  He  was 
and  did  may  find  place  in  us.  There  is  not  a  solitary  virtue  in  Him 
which  we  cannot  cultivate.  The  scale  of  action,  the  special  circum- 
stances and  relations  which  threw  such  grandeur  into  His  work  must, 
of  course,  present  a  vast  disparity ;  but  in  essence,  in  spirit,  in  actual 
outworking,  each  grace  of  Christ  is  an  obligation  on  our  heart  and 
conscience.  We,  too,  can  be  kind,  gentle,  true,  upright^  brave,  holy, 
Sjrmpathizing,  obedient  to  God.  There  is  nothing  in  Christ  foreign  to 
us.  He  was  a  man  amongst  men.  All  His  beauty  is  capable  of 
translation  into  our  lives ;  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
elevating.  Indeed,  it  is  only  as  we  add  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
welcome  its  blessed  inspiration,  that  we  rise  into  the  full  dignity, 
service,  and  joy  of  being  for  which  we  were  made.  There  is  nothing 
in  Him  which  were  superfluous  in  us — ^nothing  which  we  can 
disregard  without  leaving  a  void;  a  capacity  unused,  an  affection 
unspent.  Oh !  for  the  unfailing  ambition  and  endeavour,  the  blessed 
hope  and  expectancy  which  thought  of  the  beautiful  life  of  Christ 
should  inspire ! 

III. 
It  is  no  little  matter  that  we  know  the  secret,  full  and  sufficient,  of 
that  beautiful  life  of  Christ.     Here  it  is :  ''I  delight  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  My  God ;  yea.  Thy  law  is  within  My  heart." 
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When  we  see  a  rare  and  beautif al  flower  in  another^s  garden,  if» 
naturally  wish  it  to  adorn  our  own ;  and  when  we  poesess  it^  we  eagerly 
ask  what  soil  it  likes,  what  heat,  light,  and  moisture  it  prefen ;  and 
thus  we  hope  to  secure  its  perfect  development :  so  when  we  see  a 
beautiful  action,  a  beautiful  character,  the  questions  force  themaelTeB, 
if  we  will  allow  them,  Whence  came  that  ?  how  has  it  been  nurtured  ? 
what  is  its  inspiration  ?  its  secret  ? 

The  answer  is.  It  came  of  good  thoughts,  of  noble  feelings,  aims, 
and  purposes,  of  high  desire  and  holy  endeavour.  True,  you  say. 
Give  me  them  and  my  character  will  be  noble  and  pure ;  but  how 
can  I  get  such  feelings  and  thoughts  and  keep  them  in  constant 
vigour?  The  answer  again  is  very  simple.  Christ's  beauty  aU 
came  from  just  one  thing ;  He  did  the  will  of  GK)d,  He  delighted  to 
do  it,  He  cherished  the  law  of  that  will  in  His  heart.  There  yoo 
are  told  the  whole,  the  complete  secret.  Yes,  everything.  That 
will  of  God  is  all-embracing ;  it  puts  all  into  order,  and  it  keeps  all 
in  order.  God  has  told  His  will  very  fully  and  plainly.  We  can 
read  it  in  our  Bibles,  hearts,  and  consdenoes.  We  can  think,  ptay, 
and  rise  up  and  do  it. 

With  deep  delight  have  students  discriminated  the  peculiar  chara^ 
teristics  of  the  €k)spel  of  John,  as  so  marvellously  disdoeing  the 
inner  life  of  our  Lord,  as  giving  us  to  see  His  very  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  care  and  aim  by  which  all  His  deeds  were  animated. 
The  sum  of  these  disclosures  lies  in  the  words,  **  I  delight  to  do  Thy 
will,  0  my  God."  In  every  chapter  down  to  the  appendix  may  you 
trace  more  or  less  distinctly  this  constant  and  jealous  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  will  of  the  Father  is  manifestly  supreme. 

So  stimulating  is  the  fact,  of  such  essential  service  to  all  who 
want  to  know  how  they  may  make  the  beautiful  life  of  Christ  their 
own,  that  rapid  note  of  the  chapters  will  well  occupy  a  moment  or 
two.  In  ch.  i.  18  we  read|  '*  He  hath  declared  Him."  CL  ii. 
presents  Him  in  holy  indignation  cleansing  the  temple,  saying, 
**  Make  not  My  Father^s  house  a  house  of  merchandise.'*  In  cL  iii. 
the  link  is  preserved,  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words 
of  God.**  Ch.  iv.  records  the  thrilling  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  at  the  well ;  its  spirit  appears  in  His  reply  to  the  disciples, 
**  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me."  C9is.  v.,  vi.,  rii. 
severally  contain  these  avowals,  '<  I  seek  not  Mine  own  wHl,  but  the 
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^will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me."  "I  came  down  from 
heaven  not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  hut  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me/' 
'« My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  hut  His  that  sent  Me :  if  any  man  will 
do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  he  of  God  or 
whether  I  speak  of  Mjrself/'  Nor  are  chs.  viii.,  ix.  less  clear  in  His 
forced  self-vindication,  "As  My  Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak 
these  things."  **  I  do  always  the  things  which  please  Him."  "  I 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day."  Oh.  x. 
reveals  the  Father's  exultation  in  Him,  *'  Therefore  doth  My  Father 
love  Me,  hecause  I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again  .... 
this  commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father."  In  ch.  xi.  the 
crisis  of  the  miracle  at  Bethany  is  thus  exquisitely  marked, "  Father, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  Me,  and  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest 
Me  always."  Ch.  xii.  startles  us  with  the  transport,  *'  Now  is  My 
soul  trouhled,  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  Me  from  this 
hour :  hut  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify 
Thy  Name."  *  How  the  echo  impressively  resounds  through  chs.  xiii., 
xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.,  is  too  well  rememhered  to  need  citation.  Ch.  xvii. 
gives  us  the  wonderful  prayer,  opening  and  closing  thus,  "  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth."  "I  have  declared  Thy  Name  and 
will  declare  it."  In  ch.  xviii.  all  is  consummated  in  the  reproof, 
"  The  cup  which  My  Father  hath  given  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  " 
In  ch.  xix.  He  is  drinking  that  cup  to  its  last  drop.  '*  It  is  finished," 
He  says,  and  dies.  In  ch.  xx.  He  identifies  Himself,  the  risen 
Saviour,  with  the  Teacher  and  Sufferer  before  death,  saying,  '*  As  My 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  have  I  sent  you." 

These  references  very  amply  set  forth  the  supreme  place  the 
Father's  will  had  in  His  affection  and  obedience.  This  it  was  that 
ever  inspired  Him  :  in  toils  that  else  could  not  have  been  completed, 
and  sufferings  that  eke  could  not  have  been  endured.  No  other 
explanation  did  He  give  of  His  life ;  no  higher  could  we  have.  The 
unity,. the  sublimity,  the  manifold  beauty  are  no  longer  inexplicable^ 
The  secret  is  told ;  and  it  is  full,  sufficient. 

•  < 

What  a  beautiful  will  the  will  of  God  must  be  if  the  beautiful 
life  of  Christ  is  but  its  expression. 

Christ  was  just  that  which  the  Father  wanted  Him  to  be.    Christ 
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did  jugt  tiiat  which  the  Father  wanted  Him  to  do.  There  mm 
nothing  to  he  added,  nothing  to  he  altered ;  it  was  God's  oono^itumy 
€k>d's  pleasare,  Qod's  satisfaction.  How  heautif  al,  then,  that  will  ci 
GodI 

Few  phrases  are  so  inadeqnately  welcomed  hy  our  hearts  as  the 
*'will  of  Crod."  We  invest  it  periiaps  with  all  awe,  majeBty, 
authority,  power,  righteousness ;  hut  not  with  heauiy.  It  is  not  a 
charm  to  us,  an  unsurpassed  delight  to  which  we  eagerly  readi 
forth.  We  submit  to  it  rather  than  accept  it.  We  bow,  but  we  da 
not  sing.  Its  tones  to  us  are  those  of  restraint  and  constraint 
When  we  say  the  "  Lord's  Prayer,"  we  can  say  **  Our  Father,  our  Eathv 
which  art  in  heaven  f  we  can  say  perhaps  '*  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ;" 
we  can  say,  *'  Thy  kingdom  come :"  but  we  often  falter  inwardly  as 
we  say,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Oh !  let  ns 
correct  ourselves ;  let  us  rise  above  all  such  grovelling,  hesitating 
thoughts.  The  will  of  God  is  beautiful  beyond  all  imagination. 
Each  commandment  emanating  from  it  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
The  way  of  life  it  prescribes  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  imto  the  perfect  day.  The  character  it  fonns, 
moulds,  and  knits  is  radiant  with  a  lustre  that  shall  never  fade; 
the  good  it  diffuses  is  boundless  in  its  worth  and  its  variety. 

Christ  cherished  this  will  as  His  daily  joy.  He  spakse  of  it  so 
frequently  that  His  disciples  mi^t  see  how  it  ravished  His  sprit,  and 
might  catch  the  inspiration*  The  will  of  God !  Blessed  Saviour,  we 
grieve  Thou  shouldst  have  been  so  long  time  with  us,  and  we  not 
have  known  yet  the  beautiful  will  of  Thy  Father  and  our  Father,  of 
Thy  God  and  our  God. 

V. 

The  conclusion  is  not  far  to  seek:  if  we  would  maka^our  lives 
beautiful  like  the  beautiful  life  of  Christ,  the  beautiful  will  of  God 
must  be  our  daily  study  as  it  was  His. 

■  There  is  the  philosophy  of  a  high,  noble,  blessed,  and  glorious  life  t 
So  simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  so  profound  and  far-reaching 
that  no  maturity  of  power,  no  exigence  of  duty,  no  opportunity  of 
circumstance  can  ever  carry  us  beyond  it. 

"Wiih  all  Christ's  occupation  He  was  yet  much  alone.  He  rose  up 
a  great  while  before  it  was  day  and  departed  into  solitudes  to  pray. 
He  signalised  all  the  great  crises  of  His  life  with  prayer,  and  the 
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IVither  answered  Him ;  as  He  was  praying  the  heaven  was  opened 
at  His  haptism ;  as  He  was  praying  the  fashion  of  His  coantenance 
was  altered  at  His  transfigomtion ;  as  He  was  praying  in  Qethsemane 
an  angel  appeared  nnto  Him.  And  to  be  like  Him  we  must  do  like 
Him.  Set  the  face  Godwaid  each  morning ;  greet  Him  on  rising 
from  rest  and  going  forth  for  the  day.  ''  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?"  is  the  snblimest  inspiration  for  ns.  Let  Thy  secret 
be  with  me  I    Make  a  plain  path  for  my  goings ! 

•*  Renew  my  will  from  day  to  day, 
Blend  it  with  Thine,  and  take  away 
All  that  nofw  makes  it  hard  to  say. 

Thy  will  be  done." 

Thus  shall  the  beauty  of  the  beautiful  life  of  Christ  be  reflected 
In  us  with  ever-growing  fulness  and  power. 

Torquay.  O.  B.  Johnsok. 


1>UBING  the  period  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  conducting  the 
editorial  department  of  this  Magazine  and  thus  come  into  very  dose 
and  happy  relations  with  many  friends  far  and  near,  it  has  been  my 
solemn  duty  and  dear  privilege  to  stand  often  near  that  mysterious 
vml  whidi  has  been  lifted  to  receive  and  hide  from  us  some  noble 
feilow-woiker  in- the  kingdom  of  Qod.  On  these  occasions  I  have 
sometimes  ventured  toroffier  you — in  pkoe  of  formal  obituary,  or  of 
biographical  details — ^which  it  has  been  only  too  easy  to  And  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  hour— some  personal  reminiscences  of  these 
beloved  friends. 

^nms  also  it  happens  that  my  latest  editorial  act  must  be  a  f  eeUe 
attempt  to  arrest  some  of  the  memoiiet  of  a  fast  and  true  friend  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  llie  Hie  of  Enodi  Mellor  was  not  character- 
ieed  by  a  succession  of  startling  incidents  or  romantic  events,  but  by 
a  strong  and  marked  individuality.  The  physical  force  and  energy 
cf  the  man  seemed,  to  saperfScial  observers  or  casoal  acquaintances,  to 
be  so  exceptionally  abundant  that  he  might  have  beensupposed  charged 
wil^  i«treiigtb  aai4 persistence  of  being  that  wodd  have  borne  him 
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on  into  f oar-«oQve  yens  of  pUheral  eiqpcrimee  and  mwhitBd  toil,  to 
ibxt  noAaig  Imt  whaX  we  cM  WBodeoi  at  ykiil^^ 
}da  work.  However,  those  who  knew  him  best  wove  weQ  awue  tbit 
the  foroefalneBB  and  boojancy  of  his  life  wen  due  imtfaer  tothemonl 
intensity  of  his  meahood  than  to  the  nraanilar  energr  of  whidi  he 
had  so  laige  a  gift  They  knew  also  that  the  Tehemenee  of  his  in- 
teUectnal  prooesBes,  the  straigth  of  his  aflbctions,  the  throb  of  his 
spiritual  pulse,  the  balancing  of  his  logic  and  his  love^  the  entize 
absorption  of  his  mind  with  noble  themes  and  with  fiuvieaching  oon- 
troversieB,  were  often  too  great  a  strain  on  his  physical  natore.  Not 
infrequently  that  whidi  seemed  to  reveal  a  saperabondanoe  of  pore 
strength  was  bat  the  oatoome  of  a  great  heart  and  the  symbol  d  a 
pecoliarly  active  mind,  giving  tiiemseLves  away  only  too  fredy.  Hie 
grasp  of  MeUoi's  hand  crushed  the  limp  fingers  of  some  of  lusfriendBi 
and  the  glitter  of  his  eye  fixed  all  wandering  glances  and  seemed  to 
almost  say,  **  Are  yoor  love  and  friendship  like  mine  ?  " 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  and  those  who  only  looked  on  or 
listened  to  his  word,  and  all  who  have  watdied  his  career  wOl  agree 
to  recognize  the  constancy,  the  persistence  of  his  natore.  He  hdd 
«<  the  beginning  of  his  confidence  firm  nnto  the  end.''  Though  be 
conld  see  all  aroond  a  sabject^  and  ennmerato  objections  to  his  main 
thesis  like  a  medisval  schoolman,  thoog^  he  fought  his  battle  with 
the  devil  of  doabt  with  the  courage  of  Lather  in  the  Wartboig,  yet 
he  seemed  to  move  forward  with  the  constancy  of  an  invincible 
assent.  Truth  and  love  made  indelible  impresBions  on  him,  and  he 
held  to  them  with  holy  loyally.  He  ooald  not  rest  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  competing  claims  for  allegiance,  nor  modify  the  GosfA 
into  some  vagoe  assaranoe,  sach  as,  '*  Hie  that  beUeveth  one  thing 
to-day  and  another  to-mdrow,"  bat  **  He  that  endoreth  to  the  end 
shaU  be  saved.**  It  was  not  a  vagae  **  toss-ap"  with  him.  He  didnot 
tell  his  most  intimate  friend  that  sach  a  one  was  at  liberty  to  hold 
anything  or  nothing  to  be  true,  so  that  his  life  vras  in  the  rig^t^  nor 
did  he  ondervaloetheenormoas  importance  of  troth  to  life^  bat»  wA 
bold,  striking,  even  satiiical  illostrations,  he  would  demand  ahecdute 
moral  bftmesty,  and  maintain  the  regal  principle  of  life-giving  futh. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  imply  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  doobters 
who  could  not  grasp  that  which  he  hdd,  or  follow  him  in  his  logical 
processes.    He  woold  speak  lovingly  and  tenderly  of  tlHiii,  and  with 
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them  :  yet  such  tendemees  and  love  to  them  would  never  be  con- 
strued by  them  into  admifision  of  the  justice,  or  rightness,  or  reason- 
ableness of  their  hesitation.  The  persistence  and  constancy  of  his 
character  were  seen  in  his  friendship  for  men,  and  places,  and  prin- 
ciples. He  would  cling  to  his  old  love  and  to  his  humble  brother 
when  the  cold  wind  blew,  as  well  as  under  sunny  skies.  He,  with 
hb  vigorous  life  and  multitudinous  duties,  could  sympathize  with  the 
feeble  health,  broken  prospects,  and  trembling  purposes  of  those 
whom  he  had  outstripped  in  the  race.  He  could  suffer  depression, 
and  undergo  almost  moral  convulsion  for  a  while ;  but  he  came  out  of 
the  dark  hours  radiant  and  believing.  I  well  remember  the  strange 
and  overwhelming  sorrow  that  came  over  many  of  us  when  dear 
Jonathan  Glyde,  of  Bradford,  was  taken  away  in  the  very  prime  of 
his  sanctified  power,  his  mystic  insight,  and  [self-sacrificing  love ; 
and  I  also  remember  well  how  Dr.  Mellor  rose  up  in  glorious  might  of 
conviction  afterwards,  and  took  up  the  parable  against  death. 

Dr.  Mellor  showed  the  set  and  persistence  of  his  nature  in  the  con* 
stancy  of  his  philosophical  convictions.  In  his  early  days  a  favourite 
pupil  and  disdple  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  was  from  the  first  one 
of  his  most  able  expounders,  and  was  ready  to  fight  his  battles  for  him 
with  De  Morgan  or  with  John  Stuart  Mill.  More  than  one  elaborate 
article  from  his  pen  upon  these  themes  appeared  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Eeview,  They  deserved  and  commanded  great  attention. 
But  his  latest  literary  effort  was  the  production  in  these  pages  of  a 
series  of  dialogues  on  the  philosophic  and  religious  position  of 
Mr.  Mill,  which  literally  tore  the  sad  sophisms  of  Mill  to  little 
pieces.  This  reminds  me  of  another  illustration  of  the  strength  and 
constancy  of  the  man  to  his  friendships  and  to  his  principles.  He 
had  promised  me  an  article  for  this  Magazine,  one  which  he  loved  to 
enrich  with  his  best  and  noblest  words ;  but  a  great  and  terrible 
trial  befell  him,  one  which  for  the  time,  as  I  knew,  crushed  him  to 
the  earth  in  unutterable  sorrow.  We  corresponded,  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  remind  him  of  the  promise,  and  made  other  arrangements  to 
fill  the  vacant  place;  but  punctually  to  the  day  he  fulfilled  that 
promise,  and  my  readers  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  was  then 
written  with  quivering  nerve  and  vivid  insight. 

Before  passing  from  this  feature  of  his  character,  let  me  refer  to 
the  illustration  given  of  it  at  one  remarkable  epodi  in  his  ministry ; 
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yiz.,  his  temporary  defMrture  from  KalifaT  to  liverpool,  and  Ida 
return  to  his  own  county,  to  his  old  friends,  to  the  dnirch,  irindi 
his  hrilUant  energy,  eloqiMDoe,  and  holy  ministnUions  had  done  so 
much  to  build. 

A  third  peeoliarity  of  Bnodi  Mellor's  never-to-te-f orgotten  penon- 
ality  was  what  always  seemed  to  me  to  he  the  intensiiy  and  concentnip 
tion  of  his  epiritaal  gaae.  Some  of  those  who  winoed  under  his  oontio- 
▼ersial  assault  may  have  called  it  narrowness  of  mental  range,  or  one* 
sidedness  of  logical  sword-play.  **  Grant  him  his  pramises,"  said  others 
**  and  you  must  confess  ihst  none  hat  knaves  or  fools  can  resist  his 
conclusions.''  The  true  explanation  was  that  he  did  sin^  oat  for  his 
intellectual  efibrt  a  certain  portion  of  a  subject.  He  threw  it  as  fay 
oxy-hydrogenlightupbn  a  screen,  while  all  the  rest  of  theomTerse  was 
for  the  time  being  in  utter  darkness.  He  then  came  down  upon  that 
portion  of  the  subject  with  all  his  iorce.  If  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
logical  f aBaiTf  ,  or  a  ^Ise  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  a  misstate* 
ment  of  history,  or  a  fancy  taken  for  a  fact,  an  unproved  hypothaas 
substitntBd  for  a  true  induction,  then  *'  w6e  betide  it."  If,  having 
demolished  it,  he  had  not  left  himself  time  to  consider  some  other 
way  in  v^iich  the  said  position  might  be  defended  by  somebody  dse^ 
it  was  no  proof  that  he  could  not,  nay,  or  had  not^  submitted  other 
views  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  He 
chose  hiagiound,  his  field  of  view,  or  his  subject-matter  deliberatflly 
from  the  intensity  of  his  mental  gue^  and  what  one  nughtabnost  call 
the  glare  of  his  spiritual  eye.  Sometimes  a  luckkas  critic  would 
challenge  &  fact  or  a  quotation,  or  rashly  try  to  prove  some  negative, 
when,  quick  as  li^t.  Dr.  MeULor  would  come  forth  with  a  storm  of 
lepresaed  arguments,  discharge  a  catE^iilt  of  confirmatory  instancwi, 
showing  that  he  for  the  most  part  had  understated,  raitiier  than  over* 
stated,  what  he  had  undertaken  to  prove.  Abundant  illustration 
of  these  peculiarities  mif^t  be  found  in  his  work  on  ^  The  Atone- 
ment," a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  reply  to  a  challnr^  by  a 
Unitarian  minister  of  Leeds ;  in  his  powerful  paper  on  **  Baptismal 
B^generation,''  published  in  the  second  series  of  Jlodena,  in  his  Con- 
gregational lecture  on  '^Priesthood,"  and  in  his  Dialogues  on  MilTs 
**  Essay  on  Nature."  The  remark  may  be  reasonably  made,  ^  Would  tfasit 
he  had  done  morel"  i.e.,  that  he  had  handled  the  t^ole  range  of  these 
so)^|eetB  with  the  iUll  and  learning  which  he  deretei  to  A  portieftdl 
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such  vast  themes.  But  there  is  no  sign  whatever  that  he  could  not 
have  done  it.  There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  work.  All  who  were  favoured  with  his  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  know  how  through  long  days,  from  early  mom  to 
dewy  eve,  in  his  own  study  or  on  the  side  of  some  Scotch  loch  or 
Yorkshire  moor,  he  would  hold  his  interlocutor  to  one  theme  or 
thesis  or  even  point,  till  it  was  settled  one  way  or  the  other,  and  as  it 
seemed  for  evennore,  or  else  declared  and  proved  to  be  eternally 
insoluble  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Such  hours  and  days  and 
nights  with  him  I  for  one  never  shall  forget. 

My  readers  generally  will  think  of  him  as  the  preacher  and 
platform  orator ;  and  without  doubt  his  home  and  his  joy  were  where 
he  could  bring  into  full  play  his  great  powers  of  utterance,  his  richly- 
stored  mind,  his  loving  heart,  his  high  enthusiasm  for  the  Boyal  glory 
and  Divine  majesty  of  the  Christ,  and  his  passionate  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  and  for  the  holiness  and  consecration  of  Christians. 
On  great  occasions  Mellor  was  unquestionably  great.  When  he  made  an 
effi>rt  he  never  failed;  but  it  is  a  higher  testimony  to  the  man,  that  in  his 
own  church,  to  his  own  people,  at  the  ordinary  Sunday  service,  when 
his  heart  was  charged  with  the  special  cares  or  difficulties  of  his  own 
flock,  he  was  really  at  his  best.  He  was  marvellously  successful  and 
interesting  in  what  ministers  call  "  sermon-talk."  In  an  hour  he 
could  and  would  give  the  substance,  the  pith  and  point,  of  a  whole 
course  of  sermons  already  preached  or  planned ;  and  as  he  talked,  the 
glow  of  the  pulpit  would  flash  into  his  face,  and  the  work  of  moving 
men  be  done  again.  "  Thrice  he'd  flght  his  battles  o'er,  and  thrice 
he'd  slay  the  slain."  What  force  and  breadth  of  soul  belonged  to 
him!  How,  after  prolonged  and  earnest  services,  he  would  sing 
hymns  (sometimes  to  tunes  of  his  own  devising)  and  anthems,  and 
other  sacred  music,  almost  into  the  small  hours  of  the  following 
morning !  The  energy  and  breeziness,  the  fun  and  force,  the  ringing 
voice,  the  loving  purpose,  the  strong  conviction,  filled  the  very  house 
in  which  he  dwelt.  It  was  an  event  to  have  hold  of  him  for  a  few 
hours.  Nor  let  any  one  ignorant  of  his  life  imagine  that  the  per- 
sistency, constancy,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  public  man  overshadowed 
the  gentler  and  sweeter  elements  of  the  Divine  life.  These  too 
streamed  forth  from  him.  There  was  thunder,  and  great  wind,  and 
fijre;  but  I  often  felt  that  one  reached  the  inmost  life  of  him  when  he 
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KpclkB  in  atOl,  small  tcmoo,  eonoeniiiig  love  and  fidUi,  eonoenhig  our 
wwiknww  ind  our  need,  and  of  what  is  bdiind  the  veiL  He  wbs  a 
son  of  thmidflr.  bat  alio  an  apostle  of  love.  We  ctn  indeed  ill  sifiird 
to  lose  one  so  mighty  and  so  gentle,  so  learned  and  so  apt  to  teach,  bo 
wise  in  oonnsel  and  so  hrave  in  battle,  so  sweet  in  his  friendship,  bo 
unswerving  in  his  fedth.  Ihe  demonslntion  of  love  and  leverenee 
whidi  the  town  of  HaKfaT  by  all  its  voices  has  just  made,  proves 
1k>w  rare  was  the  combination  of  his  exoeHenoes,  how  nniqoe  the 
losBthsct  has  befallen  many ;  bat  the  Lord  had  need  of  him,  and  now 
he  is  in  another  mansion  of  the  Eather^s  boose. 

HXHBT  BOBKST  BBTSOUtt. 


Thb  salate  to  the  British  flag  which  was  ordarod  by  the  IVendent  of 
the  United  States  at  the  gxeat  oelebnition  at  Yorktown,  is  eartainl j 
one  of  the  most  giacefal  national  aote  recorded  in  histoiy.  The 
American  people  were  holding  their  Jubilee  of  twice  fiffy  yean  shiee 
the  battle  of  Independence  was  fou^^  and  won;  and,  natunlly 
enough,  it  was  celebrated  on  the  spot  where  the  capitulation  of  the 
British  force  under  Lord  ComwaHis  practically  ended  the  war.  In 
America  it  wasa  proud  and  ini^iring retrospect  Never  was  astruggle 
for  liberty  more  nobly  conducted :  never  did  a  people  better  deeerve 
the  independence  which  they  won.  When  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves ftnee  they  were  a  group  of  struggling,  sparsely-peopled,  and  half- 
developed  States,  scattered  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  Now 
they  may  travel  3000  miles  across  their  own  territoiy,  whkh  stretdies 
over  a  vast  continent ;  where  thriving  cities  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms, where  the  population  grows  with  unparalleled  nudity,  where 
the  arts  of  industry  attain  unprecedented  development,  and  whidi  it 
already  putting  in  the  claim  to  take  the  lead  of  the  futare  picigieus  of 
the  woild.  The  comparison  of  the  States  which  ffhowMwl  and  won 
thur  freedom  a  centuiyago  with  the  United  States  of  to^y^ptesBOts 
altogether  the  most  wonderful  transformation  in  history. 

And  on  the  18ih  of  October  the  American  people  gatiieredin  foree 
to  Yorktown,  to  celebrate   Hie  capitulation  of  a  oentmy  belbte* 
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BeproBentativas  of  French  and  German  familieB  were  there — the 
Bochambeaus  and  the  Steubens,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  rendered 
such  inyalnable  service  to  the  young  Bepublic  in  its  hour  of  need. 
They  were  received  with  abundant  honour  as  the  guests  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  strange  as  it  is  to  write  it^  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  reserved  for  the  Queen  of  the  Empire  whose  disastrous  defeat 
the  celebration  was  held  to  commemorate.  In  singularly  graceful  and 
striking  terms  the  order  of  the  President  referred  to  the  **  profound 
respect  entertained  by  the  American  people  for  the  illustrious  Sove- 
reign and  gradous  lady  who  sits  upon  the  British  throne ; "  and  ring- 
ing cheers  from  the  multitude  assembled  accompanied  and  empha- 
sized the  salute.  The  English  people  have  done  their  best  to  respond 
to  this  graceful  act  of  national  courtesy  and  friendship,  by  carrying  the 
American  flag  in  the  time-honoured  pageant  of  the  9th  of  November,, 
one  of  the  few  ancient  pageants  which  survive  in  Europe ;  and  as  the 
flag  passed  along  the  vast  crowd  in  the  streets  received  it  with  aoclama- 
tions,  and  completed  this  significant  interchange  of  national  courtesiea 
which  came  on  either  side  fresh  and  warm  from  the  national  heart. 

And  surely  it  is  a  great  step  on  to  the  "  good  time  coming,**  when 
nations  can  thus  nobly  and  generously  bury  the  memory  of  their 
ancient  enmities  and  strifes.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  British  fia^ 
was  to  the  American  people  the  most  hated  symbol  upon  earth :  now 
the  two  flags  wave  together  in  amity  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  from 
both  victors  and  vanquished  in  that  stem  struggle,  whose  memories  are- 
now  laid  at  rest.  Andif  sentiment  had  the  chief  function  in  the  manage- 
ment of  political  procedures,  we  might  please  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  hatchet  was  buried  for  ever,  and  that  the  wa3>path  between  the 
two  peoples  would  be  trodden  no  more.  But  sentiment  seems  to  be  for 
the  moment  powerless  against  interest  or  passion,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mere  sentiment  of  brotherhood  which  has  thus  found  expression 
to  forbid  the  outbreak  of  fierce  jealousies  or  even  actual  war.  And  yet 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  treat  it  as  practically  useless — soft,  fair, 
tender  while  it  lasts,  but,  like  the  morning  doud  and  the  early  dew,, 
speedily  passing  away.  Sentiment,  at  any  rate  when  it  is  founded 
on  realities  that  endure,  as  in  this  case — ^for  we  be  brethren — at  least 
creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  harder  for  angry  passions  and 
hostile  purposes  to  work.  It  may  not  do  much,  but  it  makes  it 
harder  for  passion  to  do  much,  and  stamps  the  nations  which  gender 
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strife  with  the  hrand  of  shame.  There  is  quite  too  little  reoognition  of 
the  influence  which  just  sentiment  exercises  on  the  practical  actions 
and  movements  of  men.  "Ami  not  a  man  and  a  hrother,"  is  reallj 
the  plea  which  doomed  the  slave  trade  to  death.  It  was  when  the 
great  movement  of  the  last  century  had  brought  to  the  front  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  that  the  cause  of  the  slave  took  its 
place  among  the  practical  and  pressing  questions  with  whidi  the 
politicians  had  to  deal.  And  so  this  sentiment,  which  has  knit  the 
hearts  of  two  nations  to  each  other — nations  which  belong  to  each  other 
by  the  closest  natural  bond,  that  of  parent  and  child — will  make  itself 
felt  as  a  power,  if  ever  some  burning  question  should  arise  to  inflame 
them,  and  will  lead  to  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  to  solve  the 
difficulty  otherwise  than  by  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  deep  and  tender  interest  which  was  excited  in 
this  country  by  President  Garfield's  long  and  heroic  death-struggle, 
and  the  noble  and  loving  words  in  which  that  interest  was  more  than 
once  expressed  by  the  Queen,  which  led  to  the  salute  at  Yorktown, 
and  to  the  bearing  of  the  American  flag  in  the  great  procession  which, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  passed  through  London  streets  to  West- 
minster. President  Gkurfield  has  neither  lived,  suflbred,  nor  died  in 
vain.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  outburst  of  brotherly 
feeling  which  has  drawn  the  two  nations  together,  as  perhaps  no  two 
nations  have  ever  been  drawn  together  in  the  course  of  the  world  s 
history,  but  revealed — ^it  did  not  create — the  brotherhood  whidi  it 
expressed.  For  years  past,  since  the  great  questions  whidi  still  con* 
tinned  to  separate  in  appearance  at  any  rate  their  interests  have  been 
settled,  the  two  nations  have  been  drawing  together  in  closer  fellow- 
jship.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  American  naval  captain  in  the 
-Chinese  waters  exclaimed,  '*  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  stnick 
in  on  our  side.  Since  that  time  the  course  of  our  relations  has  been 
really  a  discovery  of  its  truth.  We  have  leamt  to  understand  eadi 
^ther  better,  to  respect  each  other  more  heartily,  and  to  be  willing,  a<; 
in  the  Alabama  business,  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  pride  and  self-in- 
terest  to  soothe  wounded  feeling,  and  to  establish  true  confidence  and 
hearty  good-will.  The  death  of  the  President  gave,  as  it  were^  the 
^consecrating  touch  to  the  friendship  which  had  long  been  growing ; 
but  it  had  been  growing  in  noble  and  firm  proportion,  when  the 
hallowing  touch  was  laid  upon  it  by  the  ^land  of  Death. 
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The  memory  of  the  old  straggle  no  longer  excites  the  slightest 
bitterness  in  English  hearts.  We  recognize  fully  the  righteousness  of 
the  American  claim  to  independence,  and  we  keep  our  indignaticji 
for  our  own  short-sighted  statesmen  and  the  purblind  King  who  made 
an  honourable  compromise  impossible.  The  elder  Pitt,  in  the 
splendid  burst  of  eloquence  in  which  he  exclaimed,  "You  cannot 
conquer  America.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country  I  would  never  lay 
down  my  arms — never,  never,  never ! "  really  justified  in  that  day  the 
struggle  of  the  Americans  for  freedom;  and  there  is  hardly  an 
Englishman  in  these  days  who  would  not  say  Amen  to  his  words. 
Whether,  had  Pitt's  proposal  been  carried  out,  the  struggle  might 
have  been  prevented,  and  the  United  States  might  have  remained 
simply  attached  by  the  bond  of  suzerainty  to  the  British  Crown,  has 
been  matter  of  much  speculation.  For  ourselves  we  believe  that  the 
separation  was  inevitable.  The  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe,  in  17599 
really  settled  the  question.  Once  delivered  from  the  fear  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  the  colonists  were  sure  to  dream  the  dream  of 
independence,  and  to  make  it  something  more  than  a  dream.  Had 
Walpole's  generous  and  statesmanly  view  of  the  wise  treatment  of 
colonies  governed  the  policy  of  the  Empiie,  or  had  Pitt's  conciliatory 
measures  been  entertained,  the  separation  might  have  been  postponed, 
and  accomplished  at  length  without  a  bloody,  and  destructive  war. 
But  it  was  bound  in  the  interests  of  the  world  to  take  place.  America 
has  grown  as  it  never  could  have  grown  under  our  rule,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions ;  and  she  is  more  to  us  and  more  to 
the  world  than  she  could  ever  have  become  as  part  of  our  Empire 
Her  emancipation  was,  in  the  long-run,  a  blessing  to  us  and  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind.  We  have  not  in  England  the  faintest  regret  on 
looking  back  on  the  past,  except  for  our  own  folly ;  and  we  are  far 
more  proud  of  having  created  America  and  having  nursed  her  mighty 
youth,  than  we  are  angry  that  when  she  was  full-grown  she  wrested 
from,  us  by  force  a  freedom  which  we  should  never  have  denied.  For 
the  achievements  of  America  in  the  war  in  which  she  defeated  us, 
were  the  achievements  of  our  English  race.  It  was  English  toughness 
and  resolution  which  won  from  English  tyranny  and  bigotry  the 
independence  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  New  World. 

The  Bepublic  of  the  West  will  ever  remain  the  chief  glory  of 
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England's  history.  We  sent  across  the  waters  early  in  the  seventemth 
centoty  the  noblest,  purest,  hardiest  men  whom  the  Old  World  has 
«yer  nursed,  to  take  possession  of  the  New.  The  Pilgrims  were 
probably  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  band  of  oolonists  ever  led 
forth  by  Providence ;  they  were  the  most  closely-knit  band  of  men, 
except  the  apostolic,  who  ever  enterprised,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  the 
founding  of  a  state.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  that  they 
landed,  and  it  was  from  Massachusetts  that  the  first  trumpet-note  of 
the  conflict  was  sounded  which  issued  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
«nce,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  greatest  Bepublic  known  to 
history.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  race,  it  is  the  direct  fruit  of  those 
qualities  which  the  English  settlers  took  with  them  to  the  New 
World,  that  the  independence  of  America  was  won,  and  has  since 
been  made  so  fruitful  of  blessing  to  us  and  to  mankind.  Ear  from 
entertaining  regret  or  jealousy,  we  rejoice  unfeignedly  in  what 
appeared  toour  Withers  a  vast  calamity ;  and  it  was  but  a  just  tribute 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  England  of  to-day,  when  the  American  pec^le 
did  honour  to  our  flag  on  the  centenary  of  a  disaster  which  was  then 
supposed  to  cover  us  with  irretrievable  shama 

And  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  vast  ministries  of  blnming 
which  will  grow  out  of  the  Latercourse  of  the  two  worlds.  Our  poor 
have  already  begun  to  reap  in  very  blessed  measure  the  fruit  of  the 
boundless  fertility  of  the  great  Continent  of  the  West.  The  help 
which  came  to  our  working  classes  during  the  terrible  crisis  throng 
which  they  have  passed,  and  from  which  they  are  now  happQy 
emerging,  &om  the  vast  stores  of  produce  which  we  have  imported 
from  America,  it  is  impossible  to  overvalue.  The  American  bacon 
and  dieese  were  sold  in  England  at  a  price  which  placed  theoi  within 
reach  of  their  diminished  means  of  purchase,  when  but  for  them  they 
must  have  well-nigh  starved.  Much  of  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  during  these  terrible  last  winters  the  poor  have  borne  their 
privations  has  been  due  to  this  constant  supply  of  American  food. 
And  if  our  farmers  havesufEered,  it  has  driven  them  to  reconsider  tbeir 
relations  with  their  landlords,  and  will  in  the  end  win  for  the  tilkn 
of  the  soil  that  just  intearest  in  the  fruits  of  their  industiy,  whicb  in 
landlord'^ridden  England  they  have  for  ages  sighed  for  in  vain.  It 
seems  like  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  retribution.  The  day  of  A» 
Lord  is  a  long  day,  but  its  work  is  sure.     It  was  the  aristocratic  dass 
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which  drove  out  the  Pilgrims  to  the  American  wildameBS.  It  is 
the  industry  of  the  children  of  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  which  will 
help  forward  mightily  the  revolution  which  will  hring  down  the  order 
that  has  hitherto  lorded  it  in  agricultural  England,  to  a  oloser  fellow- 
ship of  condition  and  eiEpeiience  with  the  great  mass  of  their 
feUow-men. 

So  the  two  flags  in  their  fellowship  are  for  us  symholic  of  much 
promise  for  the  future.  Already  in  their  union  they  are  covering  the 
earth  with  English  settlemeniSy  and  are  making  the  Finglish  the 
cosmopolitan  speech.  May  they  go  "  marching  on,"  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  if  only  wherever  they  wave  peace  may  flourish  under  their 
shelter — peace  established  on  righteousness,  and  on  care  for  those 
thingiB  by  which  one  nation  may  not  waste  or  destroy,  but  help  and 
edify  another.  J.  Baldwin  Bbowv* 


I7i6  Holy  Bible^  according  to  tht  Authorized  Version  (1660),  toith  an 
ExpUvnatory  and  Critical  GommefrUary  and  Revieion  of  the 
TranskUion  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A^,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament. 
Yol.  m.     Bomans  to  Philemon.     (London :  John  Murray.) 

Much  as  we  have  appreciated  and  valued  the  previous  volumes  of 
the  "  Speaker^s  Commentary,"  we  must  candidly  admit  that  it  has  been 
growing  in  value  as  it  has  approached  completion.  The  Commentary 
of  Canon  Westoott  on  St.  John's  Gospel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  exegettoal  literatnie  of  the  century,  revealing 
vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  great  oiiginality  of  treatment; 
and  the  present  volume,  more  varied  and  abundant  in  its  contents 
than  any  one  in  the  series,  reflects  high  credit  on  the  several  writers 
and  on  the  accomplished  Editor.  He  has  been  criticized  by  some 
authoritLes  for  not  reducing  the  vast  amount  of  material  and  the 
opinions  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  different  scholars  into  more 
technical  unity.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  congratulated  for 
not- having  had  the  temerity  to  undertake  such  a  task.  The  general 
agreement  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  the  editor  deserves  the  highest 
cre^t  for  the  apportionment  of  the  work  among  so  able  and  qualified 
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a  group  of  Biblical  acfaolan.  CommentaiieB  upon  the  text,  tranda- 
tion  and  sabjeet^matter  of  thirteen  of  the  Epistks  of  St.  Eaul,  from 
Romans  to  Philemon,  oonatitute  a  saflSdently  wide  theme,  but  thii 
volnme  of  8^0  pages  contains  moreoTer  important  introdnctions  to 
the  several  Eaoline  Epistles,  and  appendices  and  notes  on  matters 
of  especial  interest  and  controversy.  Dr.  €(i£Bud  reveals  great  in- 
dependence and  peculiar  fitness  for  his  work  in  his  introductory  9aad 
ez^getical  matter;  e.^.,  he  fully  disposes  of  Baur^s  aasanlt  on  tiie 
integrity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  idiile  answering  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Farrar  and  others  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
chapter  zvi.  is  a  fragment  of  a  Pauline  letter  addressed  to  Epbesians 
rather  than  to  Romans,  he,  on  his  part,  shows  strong  reason  for 
thinking  that  it  was  the  fragment  of  a  seo<md  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
written  after  the  close  of  the  first  im|»isonment.  Again,  after 
pointing  out  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  judgment  among  modem 
scholars,  as  to  the  proper  significance  of  nomoi  when  occurring  with 
or  without  the  article,  he  reviews  the  whole  case  afresh  with  remark- 
able ability,  and  concludes  that  it  is  only  when  used  unih  the  artide 
that  the  word  indubitably  means  the  revealed  law  of  Moses.  Hie 
great  texts  throughout  are  handled  with  fine  penetration,  caution,  and 
freedom.  We  have  no  space  to  call  attention  to  the  treatment  which 
chapters  iii.,  v.,  vii.,  and  ix.  have  received  from  Canon  Qiffitfd. 

Canon  Evans,  in  his  comments  on  First  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  has 
displayed  marvellous  vivacity,  amounting  at  times  to  the  highly 
amusing.  The  terseness  and  smartness  with  which  numerous  pen* 
tions  of  vast  interest  and  complex  controversy  are  settled  by  this 
writer  must  arouse  attention.  Thus  he  translates  ''foolish  things'* 
by  ''simpletons  of  the  world,"  and  on  1  Cor.  ii.  12  he  says,  "God's 
own  Spirit  is  here  said  to  come  and  illumine  man's  spirit^  a  kindred 
nature,  like  sunshine  filling  twilight."  EEis  treatment  of  the  "woman's 
veil "  and  "  baptism  for  the  dead  " — ^with  which,  however,  we  do  not 
agree — "the  communion  of  the  blood,"  and  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,"  are  all  singularly  interesting.  The  reader  is  startled  in  so 
grave  and  solid  a  work  to  come  across  such  a  sentence  as  this,  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  38 :  "Does  this  caviller  imagine  that  the  dead  body  diall 
come  forth  just  the  same  as  did  the  body  of  Lazarus?  Every  stalk 
of  wheat  shakes  its  luxuriant  head  at  him."  Mr.  Waite,  who  writes 
the  Commentary,  etc,  on  Second  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  sustains  the 
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doable  viMt  of  Paul  to  Corinth  and  the  lost  letter — ^points  which  have 
been  disproved,  in  ottr  opinion,  by  very  powerful  evidence  of  another 
kind.  We  are  much  interested  in  Mr.  Waite's  examination  of  "  Paul's 
stake  in  the  flesh,''  which  he  brings  into  closer  relation  than  has 
been  oustomaiy  with  the  greatness  of  the  Apostle's  ecstacy,  and  the 
abundance  of  his  revelations. 

Dean  Howson  follows  with  a  very  admirable  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Qalatians.  He  does  not  accept  Dr.  Farrar's  view  of 
the  circumcision  of  Titus,  nor  does  he  yield  to  the  objections  by 
which  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Acts  zv.  has  been  dissociated 
from  the  Ckdatian  visit. 

P^bendaiy  Meyrick  has  commented  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiansy 
and  Dean  Gwynn  on  that  to  the  Philippians.  To  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
have  been  assigned  the  Epistles  to  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  and  we 
should  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  latter.  The  monograph  on 
the  character  of  Boman  slavery  is  luddand  learned,  and  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Paul's  tact,  dexterity,  courtesy,  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
enable  him  to  plead  with  Philemon  for  his  fugitive  slave  has  never  been 
put  in  finer  lights  The  Bishop  of  Derry  has  also  discussed  with  his 
usual  ability  and  scholarship  the  numerous  problems  involved  in  the 
text  and  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
Professor  Waoe  those  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  We  are  delighted 
to  see  that  their  Pauline  character  is  amply  vindicated,  that  the 
second  imprisonment  of  Paul  is  shown  not  only  to  be  possible  but 
credible,  and  that  the  additional  period  of  time  thus  gained  helps  to 
solve  all  the  chief  difficulties  raised  by  these*  Epistles.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  gratefully  of  the  learning,  sobriety,  and  spirit  of 
this  latest  instalment  of  a  truly  monumental  work. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  the  Dectf  and  Dumb  Speech^  Lip-reading  and 
Langttage,  with  lUiustraiiona  and  JSxereiBee.  By  Thomas  Arnold. 
(Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 

We  cannot  explain  this  method  of  instruction  to  our  readers,  but 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  hail  with  a  loud  shout  of  wonder  the  life-long 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  are  modestly  recorded  in  this  goodly  volume. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  had  a  vocation,  and  has  fulfilled  it  nobly.  He  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  absolutely  deaf  the  nature  of 
speech,  and  how  to  frame  it  on  hitherto  silent  lips.     He  has  sought  to 
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explain  to  those  whose  minds  most  he  in  a  torpid  condition  Uia 
transeendent  power  of  word^  and  to  connect  their  oheervatiouB  of  the 
lips  of  others  with  written  sgrmhok  and  with  seLf-made  efiforts  of  their 
owzL  He  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  medtcuioQB  work  as  to  cmoj 
some  of  his  pupils  through  Uniyersity  examinationfl.  He  esdiews  the 
French  method  of  teaching  by  signs,  and  has  adopted  the  Grerman 
method,  which  we  h&ve  bnefly  indicated.  His  historical  sketch  of  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  in  various  OontLoental  countries — effivts 
which  have  far  outnumbered  tiiose  made  in  England — is  deeply  inte- 
vesting;  and  his  practical  illustration  of  his  method  becomes  a  ata^ 
in  the  ph3rsiology  of  speech.  We  heartily  commend  his  efforts^  both 
literary  and  philanthropic,  to  the  notice  of  thoee  who  can  sympathis 
with  a  su£fering  class ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  there  should  not  he 
called  into  berug  an  infirmary  and  school  for  the  deaf  mute  on  a 
national  scale,  with  such  a  wise  discoverer  and  devoted  apoelle  as 
Mr.  Arnold  at  its  head. 

The  JSiUical  Museum :  a  CclkcAum  of  yotea,  ExpUmatory^  RomtMe^ 
and  Ukutrativef  on  Holy  Scriptwrea^  etpedaUy  desigT^ed  /or  the 
tu$  of  MinteterSf  Bibh  Stud&nts^  and  Sunday-school  Teaeken* 
By  James  CoMPEa  Gbat.  Old  Testament.  In  Ten  Yolumes. 
(EUiot  Stock.) 

This  most  creditable  and  ingenious  undertaking  is  now  completed. 
We  have  recorded  the  progress  of  the  work  at  various  intervals,  and 
have  now  simply  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  numberlaas  fanns 
and  varied  excellences .  of  the  modem  oommentaxy,  the  ''fiihliad 
Muaenm  "  occupies  a  place  of  its  own,  and  will  long  retain  a  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  puUic  teacher.  Its  preeminent  advantage  and  peeo- 
liarity  are  that  it  finds  illustrations  of  Biblical  truth  everywhere ; 
some  are  natural  enough,  but  others,  only  me  ingenuity,  kige 
resources,  and  a  quick  eye  for  analogies  would  ever  have  diaoovered. 
We  are  far  from  endorsing  all  the  selections,  but  it  is  diffionlt  to  open 
any  of  the  volumes  without  being  stmck  by  the  affluena)  of  the 
material  tbus  placed  within  easy  reach.  Bacy  anecdotes,  noble 
poetry,  historical  parallels,  wcientafic  facts,  geographical  explanatifmsi 
homiletic  hints,  are  freely  given  and  their  origin  acknowledged.  The 
author  has  not  exhausted  his  stores  in  his  final  volume,  in  which  ^be 
«<  Speaker's  Commentary,"  *'  Festus,"  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Eari  of 
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Surrey,  Wordsworth  and  Spurgeon,  Byron  and  Bonar,  etc.,  etc., 
contribute  of  their  best.  The  indexes  to  the  entire  ten  volumes  on 
the  Old  Testament  are  copious  and  well  arranged.  The  New  Testa- 
ment section,  consisting  of  five  volumes,  is  composed  on  the  same 
general  lines,*  and  the  whole  work  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
minister  or  Sunday-school  teacher,  one  great  advantage  being  that 
it  stimulates  inquiry  and  suggests  method,  is  brightened  by  jewellery 
from  a  thousand  mines,  and  is  throughout  illumined  by  the  light 
from  heaven. 

The  Foefa  Bible.  Selected  and  edited  by  W.  Gabbett  Hobdeb, 
Editor  of  "  The  Book  of  Praise  for  Children.''  New  Testament 
Section.     (William  Isbister,  Limited.) 

A  felicitous  idea,  wrought  out  with  admirable  skill  of  arrangement, 
wide  knowledize  of  English  literature,  and  consummate  taste.  The 
editor  proposes  to  show  us  how  the  poets  of  England  have  pondered 
the  facts  and  ideas  of  Divine  Bevelation,  and  to  create  a  continued 
exposition  of  its  beauties  in  their  "  light  and  winged "  words.  The 
volume  before  us  embraces  the  New  Testament  section  only ;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  rich  and  noble.  The  old  poets  have  been 
well  searched,  and  forgotten  pearls  have  been  threaded  on  the  lustrous 
string.  The  permission  of  the  greatest  living  poets  has  been  graciously 
accorded  to  the  editor.  Cardinal  Newman,  Archbishop  Trench, 
Bosetti,  Browning,  Earl  Lytton,  Lord  Nelson,  and  many  others,  have 
placed  characteristic  contributions  at  his  service,  and  poems  of  Dean 
Plumptre,  of  Dr.  Geoxge  Macdonald,  and  others,  are  published  in  this 
volume  for  the  first  time.  We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  excel- 
lences or  discuss  omissions,  but  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  the  epigrammatic  wit  of  old  Crashaw,  to  Lord  Lytton's  **  Vision  of 
Virgins,"  to  the  "  Woman  in  the  Temple,''  by  George  Macdonald,  to 
the  wise  selections  from  Keble,  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Walter  Smith,  and 
to  some  remarkable  citations  from  the  Paris  Breviary. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  By  Hsnbt  Allok,  D.D. — Beminteeences 
of  Congregatumaliem  Fifty  Years  Ago.  By  Johk  Stouohton, 
D.D.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

These  addresses,  delivered  at  the  recent  jubilee  celebration  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  are  of  geceral  raterest  and  ecclesiastical  impop- 
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tanoe,  and  will  be  read  and  treasured  in  fatttre  years  ait  throwing 
strong  light  on  the  Ck>ngregationalism  of  the  nineteenth  oentmy. 
Dr.  Stoughton  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  biographical  portraitare,  and 
he  has  given  us  a  gallery  of  finished  miniatores  of  the  holy  men 
whom  he  has  known  and  valued — their  eooentridties,  quaintness,  thdr 
heroism  and  their  consecration,  and  in  some  cases  their  learning, 
their  eloquence,  and  their  good  work.  He  hints,  moreov^,  at  the 
changes  that  have  passed  over  Churches  and  ministers  in  the  fifty 
years  that  have  now  closed.  Dr.  AUon,  in  his  finely-toned  and 
magnificent  address,  has  indicated  the  water>mark  to  which  Congre- 
gational principles  have  carried  the  Union  in  this  year  of  grace,  and 
he  ventures  from  this  level  to  anticipate,  in  catholic  spirit  and  with 
metaphysical  acuteness,  the  form  which  the  Church  of  the  future 
will  assume.  While  admitting  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  firm  line 
through  the  border  land  where  Divine  ordinance  and  human  expe- 
diency blend  in  practical  issues,  he  rightly  maintains  that  it  is  the 
Divine  order  which  conserves  and  can  alone  give  vitality  to  Church 
system.  He  joins  grand  issue  with  Dr.  Martineau  in  the  deference 
which  must  and  will  be  paid  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  in  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Christ,  and  he  contrasts  the  Evangelical,  the 
Hierarchical,  and  the  Rationalistic  systems  with  trenchant  and  yet 
subtle  force,  and  indicates  lines  which  the  Church  of  the  future  wOl 
indubitably  follow.  He  shows  how  possible  it  is  for  the  Churches  to 
fall  through  unfaithfulness  to  their  own  principles.  He  reminds 
them  that  they  *'  who  wield  spiritual  force  are  invincible."  By  his  two 
addresses  from  the  chair.  Dr.  Allon  has  rendered  long-to-be-remembered 
service,  not  only  to  the  "  Union,'*  but  to  the  Church  of  Christ 


From  Messrs.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  we  have — FMow  Then 
Me : Discipleship,  ByMrs.Pennefather.  This  volume  containsaseriesof 
short  addresses  of  a  simple  and  practical  character,  calculated  to  rouse 
some  to  follow  Christ  closely  who  hitherto  have  only  asked,  "  Where 
dwellest  Thou  ?  " — Silent  Highways.  A  Story  of  Barge  Life.  By 
E.  Palmer,  Author  of  "Dogged  Jack.**  A  most  touching  story 
charmingly  written,  which  cannot  fail  to  ezdte  interest  in  those 
sadly-n^lected  men  and  women  who  pass  their  miserable  lives  on 
the  rivers  of  our  own  country. — Hie  Sword  of  De  BardwiL  A  Tale 
of  AgincouH.    By  C.  M.  Katherine  Phipps.    An  historical  story. 
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some  scenes  of  which  are  laid  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Aginoourt,  while  others  in  England  take  their  chief  interert  from 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards.  It  is 
well  written  and  vivacious. — Peter  Waldo :  Hie  Life  and  Labours, 
By  Rev.  J.  N,  Worsfold,  M.A.,  F.S.S,  Waldo,  the  reformer  of 
Lyons,  led  a  noble  life  in  difficult  circumstances.  This  short 
narrative  makes  us  wish  that  we  knew  more  about  him.  Would 
that  all  Christian  merchants  were  animated  by  a  zeal  like  his  for  the 
diffusion  of  God's  Word. — Joyce  MorreWe  Harvest;  or^  The  Annale 
of  Selivick  Hall.  A  Story  of  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth.  By  Emily 
Sarah  Holt.  A  pretty  story,  told  in  the  quaint  chronicle  fashion  of 
which  Miss  Holt  is  so  fond.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  characters 
and  manners  of  the  time.  It  does  not  touch  the  politics  of  that 
period,  but  carries  with  it  lessons  for  all  time;  showing  the  difference 
between  that  which  seems  and  that  which  is,  and  that  in  God's  deal- 
ings with  His  children  there  is  no  hurry.  Those  who  seek  to  know 
His  will  must  wait  patiently  for  His  answer,  and  will  never  be  dis- 
appointed.— Go(Fs  Everlasting  Yea,  Divine  Provision  for  Human 
Need,  Mission  Addresses.  By  Bev.  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken,  M.A. 
Mr.  Aitken  here  shows  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  woes 
of  humanity,  and  great  power  in  dealing  with  them.  His  earnest 
entreaties  to  all  to  find  in  Christ  the  rest  they  need  are  poured  forth 
from  a  heart  full  of  love  and  faith,  and  with  a  burning  enthusiasm 
almost  irresiBtible. 

From  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  we  have — Monaco^  and  its  Gaming'Talles, 
By  John  Poison.  Third  edition.  A  short  effective  description  of 
Monaco,  with  its  lovely  surroundings,  and  its  vile  gaming-tables  of  Monte 
Carlo,  the  only  pubUc  ones  now  left  in  Europe,  and  the  cause 
of  unutierable  wretchedness  and  ruin  to  thousands  every  year.  Mr. 
Poison's  account  is  given  with  the  hope  of  inducing  many  to  join  an 
International  Association  which  has  been  formed  for  the  suppression 
of  these  gaming-tables  by  an  appeal  to  France,  under  whose  protection 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  reigns  in  his  little  rocky  territory. — Life^  a 
Mystery*  By  A.  M.  B.  This  little  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  treats  "  life  as  it  appears,"  and  describes  the  sadness  and 
mystery  of  this  life ;  the  second  pourtrays  ''  life  read  in  the  Light  of 
the  Cross,"  in  which  the  lifo  and  death  of  Christ  are  shown  to  be  the 
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only  source  of  hope  and  delivery  from  evil.    There  is  no  attempt  at 
explanation  or  argument,  but  simply  the  expression  of  sympathy  with 
sufl^ring  humanity,  and  firm  faith  in  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  by  an 
ardent,  imaginative,  and  at  times  sentimental  writer,  but  the  feeling 
and  faith  are  good  and  helpful  throughout. — 2%irza  ;  otj  The  AUracliw 
Paio$r  of  the  Crass.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Lloyd,     "^th  introduction  by 
Eev.  0.  J.  Goodhart,  M.A.    A  reprint  of  a  book  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.    An  interesting  story  of  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity of  a  Jewess,  and  her  subsequent  life. — Ths  Tcung  Crouing- 
Sweepers.     By  Mrs.  William  Olding.      This  pathetic  story  has  a 
peculiarly  Christian  charm  about  it,  and  should  be  widely  circulated 
among  the  young. — The  Ood-Man :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and 
Bvidenees  of  the  Christian  Ineamation,    The  more  we  try  to  com- 
prehend the  personality  of  the  €k>d-llan,  the  more  we  are  impressed 
by  its  mysteriousness.    We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  eternal 
Word  **  emptied  Himself  "  when  He  became  a  partaker  of  our  nature ; 
but  the  theory  that  the  consciousness  of  His  Divine  Sonship  was 
gradually  developed  in  Jesus  Christ,  helps  to  explain  several  incidents 
in  His  life.    Various  considerations  are  presented  by  the  author  in 
favour  of  this  view.    The  form  of  the  work,  as  he  says,  is  specuiatne 
rather  than  dogmatic ;  it  is  to  suggest  thought  ratiier  than  to  satisfy 
it.    Although  exception  may  justiy  be  taken  to  some  of  the  Author's 
positions  and  opinions,  he  has  supplied  good  materials  for  thought— 
about  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  His  relation  to  society,  art, 
morality,  politics,  and  religion. — Man :  an  Essay.  By  John  Lawrence. 
This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  may 
be  twisted  to  support  a  degrading  theory  of  man's  nature.     Inferences 
from  the  Word  of  God  are  made  equivalent  to  its  own  teaching. 
Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
were  all  the  uncharitable  remarks  about  those  who  understand  the 
Bible  differently  from  the  author,  omitted. — Seeds  and  Saptings. 
Persons  who  have  no  time  for  the  better  plan  of  thinking  out  sab- 
jects  for  themselves  will  find  aid  in  these  outlines  of  sermons. — The 
Teaching  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Way  qfobtaini$ig  Eternal  Life.  Bj 
B^v.  John  Venn,  M.A.    These  tracts  are  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
and  careful  study  of  the  Bible.    They  unfold  the  natiuB  and  ^feds 
of  justifying  faith.     However  we  may  differ  from  the  author  in  some 
of  his  condusions,  we  value  his  testimony  as  an  antidote  to  the  orron 
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of  Antinomiaxis  and  sentimdiital  revivaltstB. — The  Life  of  our  Lard, 
wUh  Compared  Beferenoetfrom  the  Bible.  By  Francis  Sangster.  The 
public  ministry  of  our  Lord  is  treated  as  if  it  lasted  but  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  arrangement  of  texts  therefore  is  according  to  this 
theory,  and  will  be  of  comparatively  small  service  when  another  is 
entertained. — The  FiahermaWa  Cave ;  or,  Christianity  JReaUeed,  By 
Mrs.  Pearl  Hoem.  A  very  unsatisfactoiy  book,  full  of  extraordinary 
and  startling  incidents  badly  told.  The  '^  Christianity  realised  "  is  of 
an  easy  drawing-room  type,  while  the  language  used  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  the  servants'  hall. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  sends  us  a  third  volume  of  BxoeUiar, 
and,  from  what  we  can  see,  the  value  and  variety  of  its  contents  fully 
substantiate  the  daim  it  makes  as  a  ''help  to  progress  in  thou^t  and 
action.*' — The  ChilcTs  Oton  Magcuine  also  keeps  up  its  many  attrac- 
tions for  little  people. — Chapiers  an  Geneeiexmd  JSvoltUion.  By  a  Lay- 
man. The  author  argues  that  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Creation 
is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  science.  The 
book  is  adapted  for  those  who  beUeve  in  the  truth  of  Divine  revelsr 
tion,  but  feel  difficulties  which  they  long  to  have  removed. — AnciatU 
Nineveh.  A  Story  for  the  Towng.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  A 
condensed  history  of  Nineveh,  gathered  from  Biblical  records,  classi- 
cal history,  and  recently-discovered  monuments,  well  arranged,  and 
written  in  an  interesting  style. — The  Beat  of  Booka,  being  Leeturea  to 
Children  on  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  G.  Green,  D.D.  An  admirable  book 
for  the  young,  written  in  his  own  felicitous  style,  by  one  who  is  master 
of  the  subject. — The  Five-barred  Gate.  A  Story  of  the  Senaea,  By  James 
Crowther.  A  scientific  description  of  the  five  senses,  "  rendered  "  for 
children,  with  illustrative  diagrams. — BUnkey  ami  Oniona*  A  Bagged 
School  Beminiacenoe.  By  Mrs.  James  Martin.  A  very  touching  story. 
•^Pater  Biddtdph :  the  Biae  and  Progreaa  of  an  AuatrcUian  Settler.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  The  name  of  the  lamented  author  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  fine  tone  of  this  narrative. — The  Firat  of  Three  ;  or, 
Along  Life'a  Courae.  A  Story  of  School  ivnd  College  Life.  By  Bev. 
William  Skinner. — Minnie  ;  or,  a  Child^a  Path  to  Heaven. — The 
Thompaona ;  or,  Scenea  from  Country  Life. — Friendly  CluUa  with 
Toung  Men  and  Maidena.  By  H.  G.  Mackey.  We  can  recommend  all 
these  as  admirably  adapted  for  presents  to  the  young. 
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The  Beligioiis  Tract  Sodety  ftgain  sends  forUi  publicatdons  whose 
name  is  Legion.     There  aie  its  annual  Yolnmes  of  The  Leisun  Howr^ 
The  Sunday  ai  Homey  both  long  sinoe  established  in  pnblic  iavoar ; 
also  Hie  Bo}f%  and  the  GirTs  own  Annual^  of  oomparatiYely  xeoent 
origin,  but  so  well  adapted  to  the  respective  readers  as  to  ensure 
a   huge  drcolation.      Then  there  is  The  Tract  Magazine^  whidi, 
with  its  plain  exterior,  still  holds  its  ground,  and  provides  some 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading  for  plain  Christian  folk ;  and  The 
ChikTs  Companiatiy  which,  in  spite  of  its  plain  cover  and  lack  of 
illustrations,  was  a  favourite  in  our  early  years,  and  which  has  now 
blossomed  out  in  green  and  gold  glories,  and  is  full  of  charming 
stories  and  poems,  beautiful  pictures,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things 
We  have  received  also  some  of  Harrison  Weir's  first-rate  iVc^wwo/ 
Animala;   a  volume  of  Pleaeani  Take  for  Toung  People^  by  Old 
Humphrey ;  Pearl  and  Tot;  and  WtU^sTriaU  and  2Wttfn|jA«,  and  other 
capital  stories  for  children.    We  observe  also  a  little  work  on  Thi 
Devotion  qfthe  Sacred  Hearty  by  R.  0.  Jenkins,  MJL,  which  contuns 
a  timely  account  of  the  origin,  errors,  and  vices  of  that  particular 
form  of  superstition  which  Cardinal  Manning  and  many  of  the 
Bonush  priests  so  eagerly  promote.    We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
various  packets  of  illuminated  cards,  some  of  large  sise,  with  floral 
decorations  and  well-selected  texts  of  Scripture  LUustrative  of  the 
respective  mottoes,  Faiihfvl  and  TruBy  Prayer  and  Praiecy  Precept 
andPromiee.    In  smaller  packets  we  have  Words  qf  Cheer,  Chrtatmae 
Greetingsy  Goepel  MeeeageSy  etc.,  all  encircled  with  flowers  of  varioos 
hues,  and  many  of  them  beautiful  in  design  and  execution. — The  Great" 
nees  of  Chritty  relatively  and  abeohUely  considered.     By  T.  &  Eu^JL 
(Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.)     Mrs.  Engall  has  exhibited  the  rebtive 
greatness  of  Christ  in  a  manner  which  carries  with  it  strong  convio* 
tion.     If  He  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  apostles  and  by  His  own  admis- 
sion, greater  than  Abraham,  Jacob,  Solomon,  Jonah,  Aaron,  or  Mosbb^ 
than  the  angels,  and  than  the  Temple,  then  the  data  are  ready  on  whidi 
this  accomplished  student  can  argue  further  that  He  is  the  I  An  of 
the  New  Testament.    We  heartily  commend  the  volume. 


The  Manaokbs  of  the  Evakoslical  Magazinx  acknowledge  with 
thanks  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widow's  Fund  "  from 
Bowdon,  by  Mr.  J.  Hawarth,  £10  10s.;  Sheffield,  Cemeteiy-road 
Chapel,  by  Bev.  T.  S.  King,  £5. 
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By  thb  Bet,  J.  P.  Ashton^  M.A. 

THE  engrayiDg  of  the  fine  building  which  forms  the  frontispiece  may 
serve  as  an  introdaction  to  an  important  part  of  the  Society's  work 
in  Bengal.  India  differs  from  other  countries  in  its  evangelistic  work,  for 
the  Hindoo  has  always  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  crossing  the  threshold 
of  a  Christian  church.  Aggressive  work  was,  therefore,  for  many  years 
oonfined  to  open-air  preaching  in  streets,  highways,  and  market-places. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  in  England  will  be  awaf  e  of  its 
many  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  and  will  understand  how  greatly  they 
must  be  increased  amongst  a  bigoted  populace  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  Christian  truth.  Moreover,  the  better  classes  and  the  higher 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  were  too  proud  to  stand  in  the  shifting  crowd  and 
listen  to  the  preacher,  so  that  for  many  years  there  were  no  converts  from 
those  castes,  which  were,  after  all,  the  real  upholders  of  Hindooism.  These 
difficulties  might  not  have  been  met  to  the  present  day  but  for  the  genius 
and  enthusiasm  of  men  like  Duff,  Wilson,  and  Anderson^  followed  soon 
after  by  Mullens,  Storrow,  Hall,  and  others.  Their  foresight  anticipated 
the  great  demand  for  English  education,  and  saw  how  it  might  be  used 
to  help  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  amongst  these  hitherto  untouched 
classes.  Those  who  would  not  come  to  church  or  open-air  service  might 
come  to  college,  and  the  lecture-room  might,  in  some  measure,  take  the 
place  of  chapel,  and  the  Bible-class  be  the  congregation. 

The  noble  building  represented  above  is  one  of  the  great  evangelistic 
colleges  which  have  arisen  along  with  this  movement.  There  the 
Gospel  is  taught  daily  to  750  youths  and  young  men,  some  of  whom 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  years  under  the  constant  influence  of  Christian 
teaching ;  not,  indeed,  all  day  long,  for  they  return  daily  to  their  Hindoo 
homes,  where  the  mother  and  aunts  in  the  zenanai  if  not  the  &ther  and 
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nDcIeSy  uphold  the  wonhip  of  the  gods  of  polytheiam.  IndirecOyy  how- 
eyer,  in  these  verj  homes  the  papils  mast  make  something  of  the  Gospel 
known  through  the  lessons  they  receiye  in  the  institution.  Again,  this 
buildingy  amongst  others,  has  been  standing  for  a  whole  generation^  so 
that  the  first  pupOs  are  the  fathers  of  many  of  the  present  studenta,  and 
secretly  sympathise  with  the  miauonary's  teaching;  and,  though  they 
'tbemselves  serve  God  and  Mammon,  and  bow  down  to  Rimmon,  they  are 
not  unwilling  that  their  sons  should  imbibe  the  pure  precepts  of  Jesua. 

The  leayening  influence,  of  Christian  education  has  been  felt  in  many 
ways.  It  may  be  calculated  that  about  5,000  young  men  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  go  up  every  year  for  the  first  time  to .  the  Matrionlation  Examina- 
tions at  the  three  Indian  universities,  so  that  in  the  last  thirty  years 
150,000  have  had  the  key  of  the  English  literature  put  in  their  hands. 
Perhaps  about  five  per  cent,  or  more  of  these  have  in  mission  schools  become 
as  familiar  with  the  Bible  as  young  people  are  in  SundayHMshools  in 
England.  But  even  in  secular  schools,  where  the  Bible  is  rigidly  excluded, 
the  admirably  selected  courses  in  English  literature  appointed  by  the 
universities  to  be  taught  in  Government  schools,  as  well  as  in  those 
maintained  by  missionary  societies,  have  indirectly,  and  often  insenmbly, 
filled  the  youthful  mind  with  Christian  principles  and  sentiments.  It  is 
true  that  our  best  authors  in  the  hands  of  a  godless  teacher  may  not 
produce  these  results  to  any  large  extent ;  but  to  the  missionary  they  supply 
many  an  opportunity  to  impress  Christian  lessons  on  his  pupils.  Our  own 
institution  in  Calcutta  has  taken  its  share  in  this  work,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  permeated  the  large  suburbs  of  Bhowanipore  and  Kalighat  with 
Christian  knowledge.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  may  be  asserted  that 
through  its  influence  the  Christian  lady  has  found  access  to  its  zenanas, 
and  has  been  enabled  to  fill  our  zenana  schools. 

But  to  proceed  to  some  detail  of  the  more  definite  aims  and  results  of 
this  form  of  work,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  primary  objects  of  our 
Bhowanipore  Institution  are  the  conversion  of  the  senior  students  to  Christ 
and  the  raising  up  of  a  thoroughly  trained  native  ministry.  To  these 
may  be  added,  as  iDdireot  results,  the  opening  of  branch  schools  and  mnl 
missions  by  native  missionaries  trained  in  the  instituUon,  special  services 
for  Engliah-speakiDg  Hindoos  in  the  laige  lecture-room,  and  also  the 
advancement  of  female  education.  This  last  has,  of  course,  its  separate 
arrangements,  but  it  has  the  co-operation  of  the  college  missionaries  as  &r 
as  such  co-operation  may  be  given,  and  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that,  hat 
for  the  progress  of  work  amongst  the  men,  female  education  woidd  still  be 
as  impossible  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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1.  The  Oanvernon  of  Senior  Students, — ^Endeayoor  is  made  to  rMoh  the 
hearts  of  the  youDger  pupUs  as  well  as  the  older  ]  bat,  as  outward  pre&ssion 
of  faith  ia  Christ  involves  the  loss  of  easte  aad  expulsion  from  home,  the 
missionaries  cannot  venture  to  baptise  a  younger  scholar  without  his 
parents'  consent,  which,  if  they  be  Hindoos,  will  not  be  given.    Youths  of 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  may,  however,  be  considered  able  to 
judge  for  themselveB,  and  if  they  are  moved  by  God's  Spirit  to  follow 
Christ  they  do  not  hesitate  to  baptise  them  and  risk  sU  the  oonsequenoes. 
In  the  earlier  cases  not  only  was  the  youog  man  driven  firom  home  and 
cast  for  a  time  on  the  support  and  protection  of  the  mission  or  native 
church,    but    the    parents  of  the   other   pupils   took    alarm,  and  the 
institution   was    almost   emptied.      The    panic,    however,  would   pass 
away,  and  the    classes    refill  after   a   diort    time.       But    when    oon^ 
versions  became  more  common,  less  notice  was  taken  of   them,  and 
few  students  were  removed.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in   1879.      The  student   in  this   case  belonged  to  a  very  well-known 
family  of  the  neighbourhood.    When  his  purpose  to  be  a  Christian  became 
known,  his  relatives  came  to  and  fro  every  day  to  the  mission-house  by  the 
side  of  the  college.     Their  vidts,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  student, 
were  known  and  talked  of  in  all  the  classes,  and  probably  mentioned  in 
.every  home  from  which  the  scholars  came;  and  he  was,  after  a  whiii^ 
publicly  baptized,  and  obliged  to  forsake  home  and  reside  on  the  institution 
premises ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  two  cousins,  not  a  single  scholar 
was  removed  from  the  roUs,  or,  as  far  as  is  known,  even  hindered  from  his 
studies  for  a  single  day.    The  week  following  his  baptism  he  lesumed  his 
place  in  his  class,  and  his  fellow-students  acknowledged  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  respected  him  for  his  courage  and  consistency.     It  may  be 
asked  how  parents  continue  to  send  their  sons  and  pay  libenJly  also  for 
Ihelr  education  when  they  see  what  our  object  is,  and  know  not  but  that 
their  own  child  may  be  the  next  to  abandon  Hindooism  and  lose  caste. 
The  answer  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give.     Their  eagerness  for  education 
is  great,  as  also  must  be  their  confidence  in  the  particular  education  given 
in  the  institution;  they  also  know  that  the  missionaries  are  open  and 
straightforward,  and  that  no  baptism  wiU  occur  without  their  being  pre- 
viously  infbrmed.    The  convereionB,  too,  are'not  so  numerous  but  they  hope 
that  their  son  will  escape,  and  perhaps  they  think  that  their  personal  influence 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  teaching  from  taking  practical  effect    However 
this  may  be,  conversions  have  'occurred  in  considerable  number,  and  do 
still  occur,  though  recently  in  smaller'number  than  before ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  building  up  of  one  of  the  most  influential  native  churches  in 
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Calcutta,  which,-  for  Bome  yean,  has  been  self-aapportisg,  and  is  a  ceatie 
f  om  which  much  light  and  Ueaaing  ahoald  flow. 

2.  The  training  of  a  Native  Ministry. — ^In  addition  to  the  direct  voik 
of  Scripture  t4iaching  in  the  lazge  dasBes  of  young  men  which  dafly 
aasemble  in  the  college,  and  as  a  fimit  of  auoh  labour,  the  miBBionaricB  have 
had  a  olaas  for  theological  atudenta.  The  number  of  educated  men  in  the 
Bengali  Church  not  being  very  huge,  the  number  of  those  who  are  called 
to  prepare  for  ministerial  work  must  be  still  more  limited.  But  it  may  be 
said  that,  though  but  few  have  been  trained,  these  few  have  been  a  great 
blessing  and  strength  to  the  mission.  Twenty  yearn  ago  the  first  three-^ 
Suijya  C.  Ghose,  Tara  P.  Chatteijee,  and,  Easi  N.  Dutt — ^were  ordained. 
The  first  died  after  a  most  useful  career  of  seventeen  years  as  pastor 
of  the  Bhowanipore  church.  The  second  has  been  the  missionary  in  chaige 
of  the  seyen  yiUage  churches,  being  a  kind  of  country  bishop,  and  an  able 
successor  of  Lacroix  and  W.  HilL  The  third  has  laboured  with  much 
faithfulness  at  Benares.  Subsequently,  Chandra  N.  Banerjee  and  Nanda 
L.  Dass  were  ordained.  The  former  began  his  career  at  the  out-station 
of  Behala,  with  its  branch  school.  The  latter  has,  along  with  Mr.  S.  HiQ, 
maintained  for  ten  years  a  work  at  Berhampore  similar  to  that  now  described, 
and  was  the  pastor  of  the  natiye  church  there.  He  has  recently  remored  to 
our  station  at  Mirzapore,  and  Mr.  Banerjee  has  taken  his  place  at  Berhampore. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  hand  of  death  has  out  down  four  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  native  brethren.  Umesh,  who  was  fellow-studeat 
with  Mr.  Dass,  died  not  long  after  his  companion  had  settled  at  Berham- 
pore, and,  though  not  so  able  a  man,  was  a  very  useful  evangelist.  The 
services  of  Parbatty  were  dispensed  with,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
tutors;  but  he  has  done  good  work  in  another  mission.  Daniel  was 
trained  at  the  Madras  Institution,  but  completed  his  studies  in  Calcutta, 
and  became  the  minister  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  church,  and,  though 
not  now  supported  by  our  mission,  is  honoured  by  brethren  of  all 
denominations  as  a  most  devoted  pastor.  Soshi  was  honoured  to  commence 
the  rural  station  at  Badooriah,  but  was  carried  off  by  cholera  in  six  months. 
A  fifth  discontinued  his  studies  after  the  first  yearns  course,  but  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Bhowanipore  church.  A  sixth  completed  his  three  ysan' 
course,  but  has  not  yet  seen  his  way  to  give  himself  entirely  to  the  Lord's 
work.  A  seventh — Tinoarri  Chatteijee — ^is  doing  efficient  service  in  the 
Institution,  and  in  the  suburb  in  which  it  is  situated.  Jogesh  iKKk  up 
the  work  at  Badooriah  sometime  after  Soshi's  death,  but,  after  two  years 
labour,  which  was  blessed  in  the  conversion  of  several  penons,  he 
succumbed  to  a  severe  attack  of  fever. 
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3.  Rural  Misnons  conducted  hy  Native  Missionaries, — ^Behala  has  been 
worked  in  this  way  doriDg  part  of  the  last  decade^  and  Badooriah  is  an 
interesting  example  of  what  may  be  attempted  in  this  direction.  It  in. 
dlades  a  large  English  school  and  a  comfortable  house  for  the  native 
missionary.  The  persecution  of  the  few  converts  which  have  been  gathered 
at  these  two  out-stations  has  been  so  great  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
take  refuge  at  Bhowanipore ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  in  course  of  time. 

4.  Sunday  evenijig  evangdisHc  services  far  Unglish-speaking  Hindoos  are  a 
recent  development,  and  it  is  found  that  many  who  will  not  attend  a  chapel 
will  come  to  a  Divine  service  in  the  college  lecture-room.  In  this  way 
the  Gospel  has  been  heard  by  some  who  would  not  be  otherwise  reached, 
and  it  may  be  believed  that  the  seed  sown  will  yet  bear  good  fruit. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  Institution  building  is  the 
property  of  the  Society,  and  not  of  the  local  auxiliary ;  and  the  salaries  of 
the  English  missionaries  are  paid  from  the  general  funds ;  but  all  other 
expenses,  such  as  the  salaries  of  the  eighteen  native  professors  and  teachers, 
are  met  by  the  fees,  and  a  grant-in-aid  given  towards  the  undergraduate 
classes.  In  1880  the  fees  amounted  to  £1,000.  The  occasional  surplus 
goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  two  out-stations.  The  pupils  exceed 
750  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  sixteen  classes.  Their  ages  vary  from 
about  twelve  to  twenty-one  years  and  upward.  In  1878,  172  out  of  756 
pupils  were  married,  and  some  of  them  were  fathers.  They  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Some  become  employed  in  Govern- 
ment offices  and  mercantile  warehouses ;  others  become  lawyers,  doctors, 
schoolmasters,  or  missionaries.  A  few  follow  trades,  or  occupy  positions  of 
greater  or  less  influence  as  farmers  and  landholders. 

The  religious  position  of  those  who  do  not  become  Christians  deserves 
consideration.  That  many  are  secret  believers  in  Christ  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  the  dread  of  the  fearful  trials  which  baptism  involves  keeps  them 
back,  and  if  conscience  is  resisted  it  frequently  becomes  hardened.  When 
one  who  seemed  to  believe  in  Christ  was  asked  by  the  writer  why  he 
delayed  to  confess  Him  before  men,  he  replied  that  his  widowed  mother 
was  still  a  Hindoo,  and  that  he  could  not  bear  to  desert  her  in  her 
loneliness^  and  perhaps  break  her  heart  and  bring  her  to  a  premature 
grave.  Another  spoke  in  a  similar  way  of  his  father.  Another,  who 
seems  to  be  a  Christian  in  all  but  the  name,  is  the  son  of  a  former  studenti 
who,  in  his  time,  was  a  candidate  for  baptism,  but  his  courage  failed  at 
the  last  moment.  His  mother,  too,  has  had  the  instruction  of  the  mis- 
sionary's wife  and  other  ladies,  and,  though  the  family  has  given  up  much 
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of  HindooisiDy  they  shriikk  from  accepting  the  faith,  and  dread  its  oon- 
Bequenoee  in  eodal  oatraoiam  and  obloquy.  Others  have  also  taken  refii^ 
in  the  different  forma  of  agnosticiam  common  in  the  present  day.  Some 
have  become  Theists  and  joined  some  of  the  seotionB  of  the  Brshma  Somaj. 
One  of  the  chief  membersi  for  instance,  of  the  latest  sect— the  Sadharan 
Brabmo  Somaj — is  an  old  pupil,  and  a  younger  man  is  an  active  member 
of  its  committee  of  management.  Wherever  and  ivhatever  they  are,  it 
may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  they  respect  their  teachers,  welcome 
their  visit.*,  and  sometimes  take  a  friendly  part  in  the  discussions  which 
aceompan   out-door  preaching. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  higher  education  is  fraught  with  some 
dangers,  especially  in  the  Government  colleges  and  schools,  where  religious 
instruoticn  is  excluded;  but  without  knowledge  there  cannot  be 
intelligent  conviction ;  and  though  the  first  result  of  Western  science 
is  to  produce  doubt  and  uncertainty,  yet  that  need  not  be  the  per- 
manent effect  of  such  instruction.  Conviction  in  religion,  if  genuine, 
must  be  the  result  of  private  inquiry  and  of  searching  self-examination. 
The  missionary  endeavours  to  turn  this  inquiry  into  the  right  direction, 
and  nowadays  he  may  reach  students  of  other  colleges  as  well  as  his  ovn 
in  their  leisure  hours  or  after  their  studies  are  completed.  The  Instituttcn 
is  the  centre  round  which  much  work  of  this  kind  is  done,  indudiog  even 
house-to-house  visitation.  The  native  church,  also,  works  hand-in-hand 
with  the  missionaries,  and  some  of  its  members  are  sealous  in  good  woiks 
amongst  ^eir  heathen  neighbours.  He  whose  subjects  are  ''  of  the  truth" 
fears  not  the  extension  of  knowledge,  but  looks  to  His  followers  to  show 
that  all  science  bears  witness  to  Himself;  and  amongst  its  yarious  uses 
the  college  may  equip  some  native  brethren  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
class  of  learned  Hindoos,  Brahmos,  and  sceptics,  and  in  its  daily  routine  it 
may  do  much  itself  to  combat  the  popular  rriigious  and  scientific  enron  of 
the  present  generation. 

5.  Ftmalt  JSducaUon. — ^About  fifteen  years  ago  the  mission  made  a 
determined  effort  to  develop  the  work  amongst  Hindoo  women  and  girls 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Mrs.  Mullens  and  her  daughters.  Though 
additional  aid  from  £ngland  was  withheld  for  ten  years,  and  the  miasion 
was  left  entirely  to  local  and  voluntary  help,  yet  the  sdiool  for  Qiristian 
girls  was  raised  in  its  standard,  and  an  effort  was  made  in  connection  with 
it  to  train  native  Christian  female  helpers.  The  schools,  also,  for  aenana 
girb  were  superintended  for  the  most  part  by  a  young  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  her  persevering  and  self-sacrificing  efforli  wen 
irowned  with  great  success.    Other  ladies  at  different  times  m^iimM  the 
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zenana  ylsitation,  not  only  in  Bhowanipore  and  the  oity,  but  also  in 
Chitlah.  So  that  when  at  last  the  Society  began  to  send  out  young  lady 
missionaries,  they  found  the  work  in  all  its  departments  in  a  fair  stage  of 
progress,  and  a  little  band  of  ten  or  twelve  native  assistants  formed  a 
nucleus  from  which  to  expand  operations. 

In  this  department,  as  in  others,  the  great  want  is  native  helpers ;  but 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  a  new  zenana  training-house  is  now  in 
process  of  erection,  in  which  not  only  will  young  Christian  girls  be  brought 
np  as  teachers,  but  also  the  younger  teachers  and  the  pupil-teachers  will 
reside  and  carry  on  their  studies  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  counsel  and  experience  of  the  resident  lady  missionaries.  It 
may,  however,  be  asked  why  the  education  of  Hindoo  girls  should  not 
be  attempted  on  as  large  a  scale  as  that  of  the  young  men.  A  lady  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  in  Bhowanipore  for  many  years  once 
said  to  the  writer  that  she  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  building 
for  girls  would  be  built  similar  to  the  one  in  the  frontispiece.  The  idea 
is  not  altogether  chimerical.  More  than  200  girls  are  now  being  taught  in  our 
Bhowanipore  schools,  which,  however,  are  temporary  buildings  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  number  of  pupils  is  likely  to  be  much  increased,  and, 
as  enlightenment  spreads,  they  will  attend  school  for  longer  periods  and  be 
able  to  pursue  their  studies  to  higher  standards.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  when  the  women  of  the  Hindoo  middle-classes  are  able  to  peruse 
with  ease  and  comfort  the  pure  and  ennobling  literature  of  our  English 
tongue  ;  and  if,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  missionary  establishment,  sound 
Biblical  and  religious  instruction  is  imparted  along  with  the  higher 
education,  a  most  complete  and  salutary  revolution  in  the  zenana  would 
eooner  or  later  result.  Its  evils  cannot  be  cured  by  any  sudden  or 
arbitrary  changes.  The  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  leavening  and 
enlightening  influences  of  truth.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  it  will  be  the 
<j0Bpel  which  will  be  the  precursor  of  civilisation  and  reformation.  Hitherto, 
or  rather  until  recently,  female  education  has  depended  almost  entirely  on 
Christian  teachers  or  Christian  superintendence ;  but  this  state  of  things 
will  soon  alter  when  secular  schools  become  more  numerous.  This  shows 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bestir  itself  and  be  true 
to  its  mission.  If  its  efforts  are  adequate,  incalculable  blessings  for  India 
may  result ;  but  if  infidelity  should  become  prevalent  amongst  women, 
the  outlook  for  India  will  be  saddening.  Let  knowledge  abound,  but  with 
it  let  truth  also  abound,  and  then  the  Kingdom  of  Him  who  was  bom  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  will  grow,  and  India's  women  as  well  as  men  will 
reap  the  blessings  it  bestows. 
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II.— C!«tral  ^frita* 

SC  AECELT  had  the  last  number  of  the  Cbsoniqlb  been  printed  when  the 
*  sad  intelligence  reaohed  the  Directors  that  another  of  the  little  band 
of  labourers  still  remaining  in  Central  Africa,  the  Bey.  D.  Williftms,  of 
UrambOy  had  been  suddenly  stricken  down  by  death. 

The  monthly  mail,  which  arrived  on  November  14th,  brought  a  brief 
note  from  the  Kev.  W.  Griffithi  the  sole  occupier  of  the  Tanganyika 
stations  since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Palmer,  informing  us  that  he  too  had 
been  seriously  ill  with  fever,  and  was  in  a  very  weak  state.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Hutley,  who  had  remained  at  Urambo  for  a  time  on  his  way  to 
the  coast  in  order  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  second  mission-hoase, 
intimated  that  he  would  have  to  leave  as  soon  as  this  work  was  completed. 

The  result  of  this  combination  of  troubles  is  that  Dr.  Southon  is  now 
practically  the  only  efficient  member  of  the  mission  on  the  field.  It  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Griffith  will  remove  from  his  distant  ahd  isolated  position 
to  Urambo  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  companionship  and  medical  advice. 
If  this  is  done,  our  stations  on  Lake  Tanganyika  will  be  entirely  deserted, 
and  must  remain  unoccupied  for  many  months. 

The  Directors  feel  that  the  loss  by  removal  of  one  after  another  of  the 
brave  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  commence  this  trying  mission  does  not 
remove  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Society  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  of  Central  Africa,  and  they  feel  assured  that  their  resolution  to 
carry  on  the  mission  more  energetically  than  before,  contained  in  last 
month's  Chbonigls,  will  meet  with  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society. 

One  kind  friend  brought  a  cheque  for  £10  10s.  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
the  appeal  in  November,  as  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  that  the 
mission  was  not  to  be  given  up.  Another  wrote,  ^*  Kindly  accept  the 
enclosed  donation  (£5)  as  a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  resoluti<»i  of  the 
Directors  not  to  abandon  nor  to  contract  the  mission  to  Central  Africa, 
but  rather  to  strengthen  it  by  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  by  more  caiefol 
and  thorough  adaptation  to  the  necessities  imposed  by  climate  and  other 
circumstances.  The  money  may  be  applied  to  any  purpose  which  may 
happen  to  be  the  most  pressing  in  connection  with  the  Central  Africsn 
mission.'* 

Such  practical  sympathy  as  this  is  veiy  cheering,  and  the  Directors  viO 
be  thankful  to  have  more  of  it,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  which  will  be 
entailed  by  sending  out  the  proposed  reinforcements.  Men  ar%  howver, 
quite  as  necessary  as  money.     The  death  of  Mr.   WiUtans^  and  the 
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poeaibility  that  Mr.  Griffith  may  need  to  return  to  this  country,  make  it 
dear  that  seven  rather  than  fiye  will  be  the  number  required. 
Sympathising  friends  can  do  the  Society  no  better  service  than  to  encourage 
suitable  candidates  to  volunteer  for  this  enterprise.  Experience  proves 
that  in  such  countries  men  whose  constitution  has  become  matured,  and 
who  have  been  already  tested  by  hard  work,  are  more  likely  to  stand  the 
climate  than  those  who  have  come  direct  from  college.  The  most  suitable 
age  would  probably  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  Scholarship  and 
culture  are  valuable  every  where,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  well- 
educated  man  is  likely  to  prove  more  useful  than  one  who  has  not  enjoyed 
such  advantages ;  but  in  such  a  mission  there  is  a  fine  field  for  workers 
who  would  not  be  suited  for  India  or  China.  Men  with  a  good  plain 
English  education,  having  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  Christian  truth, 
and  well-versed  in  the  Scriptures,  might,  if  otherwise  suited  for  the  work, 
be  welcomed  in  this  pioneer  mission.  Of  course,  they  must  be  unmarried 
men,  or  be  prepared  to  leave  their  wives  behind  them  for  some  years. 
Surely  there  are  many  such ;  intelligent  Christian  mechanics,  at  present 
usefully  employed  as  lay  preachers ;  and  earnest  evangelists,  doing  home 
mission  work  in  our  large  towns,  and  in  connection  with  county  unions, 
who  would  respond  at  once  to  the  call  of  the  Lord  for  help,  if  only  they 
were  encouraged  by  wise  Christian  friends  to  offer  their  services.  The 
Directors  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  churches  to  find  them  the  help 
they  need. 

Such  a  crisis  as  this  makes  more  urgent  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
prayer.  What  grace  is  needed  by  the  surviving  workers,  to  sustain  their 
courage  and  to  enable  them  to  realise  continually  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christ !  What  wisdom  is  needed  by  the  Directors,  that  their  plans  may 
be  sound  and  their  preparations  thorough !  What  holy  enthusiasm  must 
be  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  shall  be  led  to  ofier  themselves  for  this 
work  1  It  is  a  difficult  enterprise,  a  dangerous  post,  an  anxious  time. 
Many  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  can  neither  go  themselves  nor 
contribute  money,  but  all  can  pray.  And  our  Lord  Himself  has  instructed 
us  as  to  the  course  to  take  at  such  a  time-^''  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest^  that  He  would  Bend  out  labourers  into  Hu  harvest  ** 


CONSCIENTIOUS  GIVING— A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 
"  You  and  I  are  strangers  to  each  other,  but  that  will  not  prevent  our  accom- 
plishing the  following  small  business  : — Some  time  ago  I  was  out  of  employment, 
and  could  not  give  my  usual  subscription  of  6s.  at  the  annual  missionary  meeting. 
Since  then  the  Lord  has  been  very  gracious  in  hearing  my  prayer,  and  I  now  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  you  stamps  for  the  amount." 
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iii.^§ttkt\  of  a  ^wbinxial  ^Hiliar^. 

THE  question  is  oflbea  asked,  "  How  is  it  that  oar  public  missionaiy 
meetingSy  especiallj  in  the  proyinces,  are  so  badly  attended,  and 
that  so  little  real  practical  sympathy  with  missionary  work  is  shown  by 
our  churches  and  congregations  1 "  Many  answers  have  been  given  to  this 
question,  and  much  anxious  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  the  yaiioui 
remedies  proposed — remedies  which,  in  some  few  instances,  have  succeeded, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  healthy  missionary  spirit  in  a  hitherto 
indifferent  church. 

Twelve  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  church  at 
Cleckheaton,  the  interest  in  missionary  work  had  reached  a  very  low  ebh. 
The  aonual  meetings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were  held  in  the 
schoolroom,  when  the  attendance  was  of  a  most  meagre  description, 
numbering  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  congregation,  and  yery  few 
young  people  from  a  school  of  nearly  eight  hundred  scholars  and  teachers. 
The  annual  contributions  to  home  and  foreign  missions,  from  the  congre- 
gation and  echool  combined,  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  the  small  som 
of  £59  only. 

Since  then  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  matter  was  fally 
discussed  by  the  minister  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  energetic  measures 
were  resolved  upon.  It  was  evident  that  any  alteration  must  be  began 
amongst  the  young  people  connected  with  the  schools — that  they  should, 
in  some  way,  be  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  thereby  trained  whilst  young  to 
a  more  practical  interest  than  it  had  been  possible  to  arouse  in  their 
parents.  The  children  are  naturally  fond  of  singing ;  it  was,  therefore, 
arranged  that,  for  the  next  missionary  meeting,  suitable  hymns  and 
Anthems  should  be  selected,  and  the  children  trained  to  sing  them  on 
Sunday  afternoons  by  the  chapel  choir,  thereby  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
another  part  of  the  church  organisation  (for  the  choir  is  entirely  a  yoluntazy 
one).  Instead  of  holding  the  meeting  in  the  school-room,  as  before,  the 
chapel  was  used,  the  scholars  occupying  the  gallery,  and  the  general  public 
the  area.  The  change  from  former  years  waa  marvellous ;  the  gaUerias 
were  full  of  young  men  and  women  and  children,  and  a  good  congregation 
of  adults  in  the  area — an  assembly  of  probably  1,000  to  1,200  peoplCi 

Having  interested  the  children  in  the  work,  they  in  their  turn  became  a 

means  of  interesting  others,  and  thereby  giving  a  great  impetus  to  the 

missionary  spirit  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  improvement  having 

continued  up  to  this  year  without  abatement.    The  annual  oontrlbatioB> 

or  the  last  few  years  have  amoimted  to  XI 15  per  annum,  ftr  HomBb 
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ColoDial,  and  Foreign  Missions,  from  the  congregation ;  and,  best  of  all,  the 
children  in  the  school  have  a  monthly  collection  for  the  Missionary  Society 
which  has  averaged  £18  to  X20  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  £115.  The 
congregation  consists  principally  of  working  people,  and  the  change  has 
been  effected  daring  the  time  of  the  building  of  a  new  chapel  for  a  new 
coDgregation,  costing  over  £9,000,  which  is  now  quite  free  from  debt. 

The  change  has  not  only  affected  the  people,  bat  the  missionaries,  who, 
from  year  to  year,  visit  the  town  as  a  deputation.  They  now  express  their 
pleasure  at  hearing  the  excellent  singing  of  the  children,  and  are  cheered 
by  seeing  around  them  the  bright,  happy  faces  of  so  many  eager  to  hear  of 
the  triumphs  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  heathen  lands. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  this  year  has  seen  the  departure  of  one  of  our 
young  men  from  the  Sunday-school  as  a  missionary  to  Madagascar — ^his 
first  encouragement  to  offer  himself  as  a  missionary  student  to  the  Society 
having  been  received  whilst  attending  as  a  scholar  the  annual  missionary 
meet'tng.—From  a  Correspondent. 


SOUTH  TRAVAXCORE— NATIVE  PASTORAL  WORK. 
The  Rev.  I.  H.  Hackkr,  of  Neyoor,  in  his  last  report,  writes :  "  We  have 
three  pastorates  connected  with  the  district — the  one  at  Neyoor  established  in 
186G,  and  the  other  two  at  Devikodu  and  Kadamaleikunnoo  in  1879.  The 
churcch  at  Neyoor  is  now  entirely  self-supporting,  while  the  other  two  are  steadily 
moving  to  that  end.  The  pastors  are  eumtstly  working,  and  I  feel  much  satisfac- 
tion in  having  such  men  as  co-workers  in  our  Lord's  vineyard."  He  transcribes  the 
following  statement  famished  to  him  by  one  of  these  native  ministers,  the  Rev.  B. 
Manasseh,  of  Kadamaleikunnoo  : — "  It  encourages  me  to  observe  each  year  a 
gradual  but  steady  progress  in  the  religious  feelinp;8  and  character  of  the  people. 
Some  who  neglected  Sunday  services,  and  who  had  a  dislike  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  now  really  delight  in  coming  to  the  sanctuary,  and  they  can  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  *  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand ;  I  had 
ratlier  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.*  The  Word  of  God  preached  on  Sundays,  in  some  instances,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  hearts  of  children.  One  Sunday  I  preached  from  Isa. 
Iviii.  13,  14,  enforcing  on  the  people  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  secular 
pursuits  on  the  Lord's- day.  After  the  service  was  over,  some  women,  on  their 
way  home,  began  to  talk  about  worldly  matters,  when  a  little  girl,  about  thirteen, 
hearing  it,  said  to  them  :  *  Did  you  not  hear  that  such  c^)nversations  are  against 
the  Word  of  God,  and  displeasing  to  our  Saviour.  Have  you  forgotten  so  soon 
what  you  heard  to-day  V  The  women,  rebuked ,  held  their  peace.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  me  that  I  have  not  had  to  regret  no  actual  conversion  from 
heathenism.  God,  the  Great  Master  of  our  work,  so  worked  with  us  as  to  bring 
into  His  fold  fifty  souls  who  were  groaning  under  the  bondage  of  Satan.  May 
God,  by  His  Spirit,  give  u«,  who  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  more 
power  and  strength  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  to  bring  every 
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TEN  TEARS'  REVIEW  OF  THE  MISSION. 
Br  THE  Ret.  Richabd  Birt. 

IN  acoordanoe  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  I  shall  now 
make  the  attempt  to  review  the  past,  so  as  to  compare  the  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  station  of  to^y  with  what  it  was  in  1870,  say  ten 
years  a^. 

First,  it  most  be  premised  that  in  temporal  matters  there  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  change  for  the  worse,  owing  to  a  yerj  prolonged  drought  and 
the  war  of  1877  and  1878|  no  good  harvest  having  been  reaped  for  five 
years  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  months  each  year,  they 
have  had  to  purchase  all  their  food,  and  the  famine  prices  which  have  ruled 
with  little  exception  for  three  years  have,  in  many  instances,  entirely 
swallowed  up  their  little  stock,  in  others  greatly  reduced  it,  and  with  not 
a  few  it  has  been  quite  a  struggle  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children  In 
existence.  Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  could  be  no  improve- 
ment in  external  matters,  such  as  in  their  dwellings  and  their  scanty 
furniture.  • 

Another  thing,  too,  that  has  militated  against  external  improvements 
was  the  non-possession  of  land  by  the  younger  men  who  have  grown  up 
since  1857,  when  to  heads  of  families  four  acres  were  allotted.  For  twelve 
years  I  tried  to  move  the  Cape  Government  to  the  adjusting  of  the  land 
question  on  this  place,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  younger  men  their  portion 
of  four  acres.  But  till  the  present  Ministry  came  into  power  nothing  was 
done.  Now  it  is  determined  that  each  head  of  family  shall  have  ten  acres 
instead  of  four,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  being  surveyed.  The  want  of 
land  and  their  own  buildiog  lots  kept  the  younger  men  from  building  square 
houses  and  planting  trees,  which  would  have  so  much  improved  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  the  villages,  and  which  they  could  have  done  previous  to  the  fire 
years  of  drought  and  famine  prices. 

Yet  the  severe  trials  and  hardships  through  which  they  have  passed 
have  not  been  without  their  mitigating  circumstances.  They  have  been 
led  out  to  seek  labour  in  so  many  forms  that  the  present  generation  of  the 
men  will  be  far  more  industrious  and  capable  of  work  than  any  in  the  past. 
The  making  of  railroads  has  tended  much  to  benefit  them  in  this  reelect. 

The  new  church,  which  has  supplied  a  great  want^  and  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place,  was  completed  within  the  time  I  am  reviewing^  and 
before  the  long  drought  had  set  in.  * 
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About  two  yean  ago  a  buQdiogy  fifty  foot  by  forty,  oontaining  large 
school  room,  infant  and  olass  rooms,  for  the  girls,  was  completed — sub- 
stantial, airy,  and  in  CTcry  respect  a  fine  building.  We  have  a  debt  still 
remaining  of  XllO,  for  which  we  are  paying  eight  per  cent.  As  an  indication 
of  the  progress  which  young  men  have  made,  these  girls'  day-schools  were 
done  entirely  by  native  young  men  of  this  place — as  it  regards  all  the 
wood-work — without  any  European  to  put  a  hand  to  it,  only  under  my 
direction.  I  haye  asked  both  engineers  and  a  practical  builder  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  work.  They  agreed  that  the  roof  was  **  strong  and 
well  put  together,"  and  that  the  floor,  ceilings,  infants'  gallery,  <bc.,  &o., 
would  bear  comparison  with  the  usual  work  of  similar  kind  done  by 
European  tradesmen. 

As  it  regards  spiritual  things— clTilisation,  manners,  and  appreciation 
of  education — we  see  considerable  advancement.  Their  Scriptural  know- 
ledge  takes  in  a  wider  range,  and  the  Scriptures  are  much  more  used  in  HaP 
public  services  than  ten  years  ago^a  result,  of  course,  of  the  teaching  that 
has  been  going  on  here.  There  is  a  greater  number  of  young  people  of 
Christian '  parents  choosing  the  ways  of  the  Lord  than  formerly,  and 
received  into  the  church.  Also,  there  are  more  parents  that  are  truly  and 
intelligently  interested  in  bringing  up  their  children  well  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  young 
people. 

The  children  attending  the  schools  are  so  much  better  clothed  than 
formerly;  indeed,  the  girls  in  Miss  Sturrock's  day-school  are  as  well  clad 
and  as  cleanly  as  any  peasant  school  of  girls  in  England.  The  boys  always 
come  worst  off,  but  there  is  quite  as  great  advance  made  in  the  boys' 
school  as  in  the  girW  in  the  way  of  clothing,  though  in  neatness  they  are 
not  equal  to  the  girls. 

Ten  years  ago  we  could  not  get  any  school  fees ;  now  the  school  fees  are 
pretty  well  paid  up,  and  will  be  entirely  so  when  better  times  come.  There 
are  also  other  signs  of  the  better  appreciation  of  education.  The  numbers 
are  good  and  the  attendance  is  regular ;  the  girls  number  140,  the  boys  150, 
and  in  both  schools  the  pupils  have  reached  the  Fourth  Standard  when 
examined  by  the  Government  inspector,  and  some  girls  have  taken  Govern- 
ment certificates  for  teaching. 

As  it  regards  out-stations  managed  from  this  place  there  is  change.  One 
small  congregation  of  Dutch-speaking  people  at  the  Eabonga,  ten  miles 
from  this,  composed  of  half-caste  people,  which,  for  convenience,  are  called 
Oriquas,  was  quite  broken  up  by  drought  and  the  late  Eafir  War.  The 
whole  congregation  was  composed  of  either  fiirm  servants  or  small  tenants 
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<m  pieces  of  arable  land  let  by  iknnen  to  them.  A  nninbcr  of  aach 
tenants,  Johannes,  a  moat  uaefol  evangeUat,  being  one  of  tiiea,  hired 
land  on  the  fann,  on  vhich  a  amall  chapel  was  bnilt,  the  whole  of  whieh 
<»me  to  nought  in  1877  or  1878,  and  the  continued  drought  has  prevented 
any  such  thing  being  reTived.  Six  of  the  best  f&milieB,  Johannes  and 
Daniel,  a  veiy  useful  deacon,  among  them,  have  remained  with  us,  and  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Government  an  allotment  <^  land  each,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  our  commonage,  which  is  eat  off  firom  us  pretty  mudi  by  a 
bend  of  the  railroad,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  mike  from  our 
ohurch.  They  mean  to  put  up  a  small  temporary  building  in  which  to 
worship  in  the  Dutch  language,  so  that,  I  doubt  not,  Dutdi-speaking 
servants  will  again  enter  farm  service  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Kurood,  two  miles  from  it,  so  that  we  have  the  prospect  of  re-establiafaiog 
the  little  out-station  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  They  all  join  us  who  can 
<m  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 

The  out-station,  called  Gladstone,  in  the  Isidenge,  composed  mostly  of 
Fingoes,  is  none  the  worse  for  the  trials  through  which  it  pnaief!  by 
famine  prices,  and  augmented  by  the  Kafir  War.  I  have  reoeived  into  the 
church  there  twenty  members  this  year,  which  makes  the  number  eon- 
siderably  more  than  fifty  since  the  close  of  1878,  and  mostly  from  among 
the  heathen ;  and  there  are  other  twelve  or  fifteen  selected  from  over  forty 
catechumens,  who  would  have  been  received  this  month  (December)  had 
not  the  rain  prevented  my  attendance  at  a  church-meeting  in  November. 
The  Fingoes  are  generally  better  off  than  are  the  Kafirs,  and,  in  the 
Isidenge,  many  of  our  church  and  congregation  are  renting  sections  of 
land  from  the  Government  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  acres  each.  They  are, 
however,  more  reluctant  to  pav  their  subscriptions  than  are  the  fiLafirs, 
and  the  procees  of  educating  them  up  to  that  duty  requires  unremtttsig 
perseverance  with  patience.  The  last  two  or  three  months  thej  have 
almost  entirely  withheld  every  payment,  on  account  of  having  to  buy  all 
food  now  at  such  high  rates,  promising  to  hold  it  as  a  debt,  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  their  food  comes  in  from  their  lands,  which  now  are  promiaz^. 
The  old  building,  used  as  chureh  and  school,  is  sadly  too  small  and  incon- 
venient. We  must  build  there  soon  if  we  are  to  hold  together  that,  in 
many  respects,  interesting  and  advancing  congregation;  this  camiot  be 
•done  for  less  than  £350.  We  maintain  an  evangelist  there,  and  our  school 
is  very  fair;  at  present  a  good  teacher  is  there.  I  go  up  to  it  oace  a 
month  to  have  a  deacons'  meeting,  sometimes  a  meeting  of  tiie  chnrsh, 
and  then  preach  and  administer  the  Sacrament.  The  road  for  vehiolii  is 
over  a  mountain,  for  which  it  takes  four  horses  to  take  me  tlion^  and  tts 
Journey  occupies  three  hours,  and  sometimes  a  quarter  more. 
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Another  out-station  amoD((  Flagoes  I  have  about  six  or  seyen  miles  from 
this,  called  Donniagtoa.  This  I  have  had  since  1877.  We  sustain  an 
eTangelist  who  is  also  schoolmaster — ^a  middle-aged  man,  who  is  energetic 
and  iLdustrious,  and  not  wanting  in  zeal.  I  have  received  into  the  church 
this  year  seven  adults  gathered  in  from  heathenism,  and  I  consider  them 
to  be  the  fruit  of  his  labours  there.  I  go  over  as  often  as  I  can,  but  not 
statedly.  The  members  come  to  Peelton  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month« 
The  school  there  numbers  about  thirty-six  in  daily  attendance,  but  it  is 
quite  new,  and  among  a  heathen  population;  consequently,  it  is  low  as  yet. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  we  have  had  rains  to  make  a  good 
planting-time.  We  have  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  good  and  plenteous 
season  of  native  crops. 

I  think  you  will  gather  from  this  report  that  my  office  here  is  no 
sinecure — ^nay,  the  work  is  very  abundant  for  a  man  who  has  passed  his 
threescore  years  and  ten. 


NEW  GUINEA— DESIGNATION  OF  TEACHERS. 
The  incidents  connected  with  the  massacre  of  twelve  persons  including  four 
native  teachers,  in  March  last,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kalo,  a  village  on  the  South 
Coast  of  New  Guinea,  as  recorded  in  our  July  number,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  It  would  not  have  been  suiprising  had  the  sad  fate 
of  these  pioneer  teachers  deterred  others  under  training  for  the  work  from  entering 
upon  it.  Happily,  however,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  students  in  the  Society  Islands  Institution  have 
declared  themselves  ready  to  be  "  baptized  for  the  dead."  Under  date  Huahine, 
July  28th,  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Cooper  writes  as  follows  : — "  News  of  the  massacre  of 
Papuan  t-achers  reached  us  in  May  by  the  John  JFilliams.  Several  weeks  ago 
we  received  from  the  brethren  in  committee  at  Port  Moresby  an  application  for 
three  teachers  from  the  Raiatean  Institution.  On  the  committee 'meeting  the 
students,  and  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  the  application  had  been 
made,  all  the  students  deemed  eligible  for  the  work  in  Papua  very  readily  offered 
themselves  for  service  in  that  part  of  the  mission-field,  obliging  the  committee  to 
decide  on  three  of  their  number  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  and  the  lots  fell  upon 
Terai,  of  Tahiti ;  Maru,  of  Rurutu  ;  and  Mama,  of  Raivavae,  the  remainder 
expressing  great  regret  that  they  could  not  go  to  Papua  also  at  this  juncture. 
The  three  chosen  by  ballot  were  ordained  on  Sunday,  the  17th  July,  in  the  church 
at  Raiatea,  all  the  members  of  the  committee  taking  part  in  the  service.  On  the 
Messrs.  Piatt,  of  Raiatea,  hearing  that  these  students  were  going  from  the  Insti- 
tution to  New  Guinea,  they  generously  contributed  £10  towards  their  outfit  in 
clothing.  It  was  essential,  if  the  teachers  were  to  go  to  Papua  at  this  time,  that 
they  should  join  the  John  IFUliams  at  Rarotonga  by  the  end  of  this  present 
month  at  the  latest  We  were  enabled  to  send  them  on  as  passengers  in  the 
Atalanta,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  sail  away  for  Rarotonga  on 
the  morning  of  "Wednesday,  the  20th  July,  just  one  week  after  the  committee's 
<leliberations  began.** 
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SOUTH  AFEICA. 

SgVKNTIgTH  BiBTHDAT  ASTD  MiNISTKRIAL  JUBELEB  Or  RST.  JaIOB  BkaD,  SeK^ 
PaOTOB  or  THE  IlTDEPENDEHT  ChDBCH  Or  PhIUFTOS. 

ON  Sunday,  3lBt  July,  1881,  the  Bev.  James  Bead  amved  at  the  seventiet]! 
year  of  Ms  age,  and  the  fiftietli  year  of  his  ministry  in  the  Kat  RiTcr 
settlement  The  festival,  which  conld  not  be  held  on  that  day,  was  kept 
on  the  7th  and  8th  August,  at  Philipton. 

On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Bead  preached  from  Deut.  xxxL  2.  The  audience  was 
very  great,  there  being  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons  from  evex^ 
part  of  the  settlement.  The  people  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  their  dear 
minister's  words,  and  deep  feeling  pervaded  the  whole  assembly  upon  this 
solemn  occasion.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  afterwards  dispensed,  the  same  feeling 
being  manifested  there  by  the  communionists. 

On  Monday,  the  8th,  the  mirie  was  held,  himdieds  of  people  being  sgain 

present  from  Seymour  and  Balfour.    The  Bev.  Mr.  Thomson  was  requested  to 

take  the  chair.    According  to  programme,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  A  Hatha, 

sen.,  senior  elder  of  the  Philipton  church,  to  read  an  address  to  their  pastor,  the 

Bev.  J.  Bead,  from  the  church  session  members  and  coDgT^;ation  at  PhiliptoD. 

An  address  from  the  young   persons  of  the  congregation,  composed  by  Mr. 

Nicholas    Klaasen,    one   of   the   managers   of  the  undenominational  schools 

at  Philipton,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  D.  Hatha,  sen.     Mr.  A.  Hatha,  eeiL, 

announced    to    the    meeting    that  the  church    of   Philipton    had   ordered  a 

gold  watch  and  chain  to  be  presented  to  their  minister,  the  Bev.  J.  Bead,  sen., 

as  a  small  token  of  their  affection  and  esteem  for  him ;  but  as  it  had  not  jet 

arrived  it  could  not  be  presented  at  this  time.     He,  however,  said  he  had  been 

deputed  to  present  a  copy  of  Ballentine's  Bible  by  the  young  people  of  the  church 

and  congregation  of  Philipton  to  Mrs.  Bead  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  esteem 

for  her.    He  accordingly  handed  the  Bible  to  Mr.  Bead,  who  presented  it  to  Mis. 

Bead.     Mr.  Bead  then  said  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  fnenda,— I 

thank  my  European  friends  for*  the  way  in  which  they  have  responded  to  the 

invitation  of  the  church  session,  and  rallied  about  me  on  this  auspicious  oocssion 

in  reaching  my  seventieth  birthday  and  jubilee  year  of  my  Christian  mimstiy. 

I  thank  my  dear  people  for  having  initiated  this  gathering  to  celebrate  the 

two  events,  and  for  the  kindly  and  affectionate  expressions  they  have  girai 

utterance   to  in  the  two  addresses  presented  to  me  by   Messrs.  Hatha  sod 

Kloosen,  and  for  their  recognition  of  my  humble  endeavours  during  fifty  years  to 

promote  their  temporal  interests.    ...    I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  serve 

the  people  of  the  Kat  Biver  in  every  way  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  in  their  d(Ut» 

as    men    and    citizens.      I    have    instructed    them    in    the    principles  of 

our   church.     In  one  thing  I    have   not  succeeded   to  the   extent  I  coo^ 

have  wished,  and  that  is  in  the  erection  of  better  domiciles  for  the  pec^e.   The 

frequent  wars  may  in  part  account  for  this  defect,  but  I  trust  that  it  is  a  matter 

which  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  future,  and  that  strenuous  efforts  will  he 

made  to  obtain  this  object,  so  as  to  promote  social,  economic,  and  moral  principles. 

Mr.  James  Green,  sen.,  Mr.  Emett,  and  Mr.  Borcherds  then  addressed  the 
meeting. 

{Abridged  from  the  «  Fort  Beau/art  AdvocaW  ofAv^ud  JfGft.) 
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v.— Mibofes  anir  ^xi^\m  Jfnnb* 

NEW    TEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL    OFFERING. 

THROUGH  many  yean  a  special  sacramental  collection  has  been 
made,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year,  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  most  fruitful 
in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  missionaries'  families. 

In  the  first  year  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  Xl,400.  But,  as 
years  have  rolled  on,  the  number  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  together 
with  the  leugthened  service  of  those  previously  labouring  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  have  naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows 
and  children  thrown  on  the  Society's  care  ;  and  thus,  during  last  year  it 
required  X5,900,  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will 
probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which 
the  collection  is  made.  Though  called  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fukd, 
it  should  be  distinctly  uuderstood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
families  of  deceasbd  mibsionabiss,  but  also  of  BETinED  missiokabies  them- 
selves.  During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thirtt-fivb 
WIDOWS  of  missionaries;  for  fifty  ohildbbn;  and  for  twbmtt-thbbb 
xissiORABiBS  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these 
esteemed  friends  cominenoed  their  service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty 
years  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before  them, 
the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at  their  disposal 
wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct 
kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  prefer 
that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct  way.  The  Directors 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  churches  to  enable  them  completely 
to  meet  the  pressing  claims  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  ofifering  is  sought. 
They  trust  that,  at  the  first  Conmiunion  Service  of  the  New  Tear,  these 
widows  and  fiatherless  ones  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and 
the  wants  of  those  who  haye  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will 
be  folly  and  fitly  provided  for. 

Should  it  be  foimd  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  ofiferings  now 
solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Year,  will  our  Christian  friends 
kindly  set  apart  the  first  Sabbath  in  Fbbbuabt  for  the  collection  f 

Missiozr  HoTTSBy  Nwember  29^,  1881. 
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VI— CJt  Jftitarc  rrf  t|t  "  C^romcle." 

WITH  the  beginning  of  next  year  a  nevr  series  of  the  Chroxicls 
will  be  eommenoedy  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  more  interesting  and  useful  to  all  classes  of  readers  thaa 
the  series  now  ending.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Ma^ziae 
from  twenty-four  to  thirtj-two  pages  monthly,  and  to  give  greater  variety 
to  its  contents.  In  addition  to  Articles  on  Mtssionaiy  Topics,  and 
Reports  of  particular  Missions,  room  will  be  found  for  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Society.  Special  provision  will  be  made  each  month 
for  GorresxK>ndence  from  Missionaries  and  from  friends  of  the  Society  at 
home.  The  mission  work  of  other  Societies  will  be  noticed.  The  Home 
News  of  the  Society  will  become  more  prominent,  and  Pictorial  Hlnstra- 
tions  and  Maps  will  be  used  more  freely. 

As  the  price  of  this  Magazine  will  continue  to  be  Own  Pehht,  the  cost 
to  the  Society  of  the  proposed  alterations  will  be  considerable.  The 
Directors  would  not  venture  upon  such  a  change  but  for  the  conviction 
that  it  will  result  in  deepening  and  extending  an  interest  in  missions  to 
the  heathen.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Magazine  as  attractive 
to  old  and  young  as  it  can  be  consistently  with  its  porely  missionary 
character. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  been  subscribers  can  render  valuable  help  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  which  the  Directors  have  in  view  if  they  will 
interest  their  friends  in  the  Magazine,  and  induce  them  to  become  sub- 
scribers also. 

VII.-II0IM  of  \\t  gl0tt% 

1.  ORDINATION. 

Mr.  Gbobgb  H.  Macfablakb,  who  has  completed  his  coone  of  study  in 
Rotherham  College,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  Vizagapata]^  South  Indii, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  f^linton  Street  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  the  6th  November.  Rev.  James  Knox,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  gave  the  charge  to  the  missionary ;  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  F.L.Sl, 
Trevandram,  described  the  educational  work  in  which  Mr.  Macfkdane  is  to  be 
engaged  at  Vizagapatam  ;  and  Rev.  D.  Russell  asked  the  usual  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  had  been  previously  submitted  to  and  apjaovedby  the  Directon 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Macfarlane  having  read  his  reply,  Mr.  Russell  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer.  Rev.  A.  Goodrich,  who  presided,  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Falding,  Principal  of  Rotherham  College,  expressing  his  regaid  for,  and  confidence 
in,  Mr.  Macfarlane. 

2.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Abhton,  M.A.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashton,  returning  to  Calcutta, 
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North  India ;  the  Eev.  Georob  H.  Macfarlanb,  appointed  to  ViZAGAPiLTAM^ 
South  India ;  and  Mias  Billing,  appointed  to  Berhampobb,  North  India, 
embarked,  per  steamer  Manora^  November  16th.  , 

X  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Pbioe,  Mrs.  Price  and  funilj,  from  Madaoascab,  per  French 
steamer  Anadyr^  November  Ist. 

4.  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID  WILLIAMS,  OF  URAMBO. 
When  referring  in  onr  hist  number  to  redactions  in  the  staff  of  the  Society'^ 
Central  African  Mission,  we  little  thought  that  yet  another  labourer  had  already 
been  removed  by  the  hand  of  death.  On  the  24th  of  September  the  Rev.  Davii> 
Williams,  of  XJrambo,  died  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke.  The  inward  mail, 
which  was  delivered  in  London  on  November  14tb,  brougbt  letters  from  Urambo,. 
bearing  date  September  12tb,  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  event  took  place ; 
our  information,  therefore,  is  still  restricted  to  the  brief  announcement  by  telegram 
already  published.  Mr.  Williams  left  England  in  April,  ISSO  ;  he  had  thus  been 
in.  the  foreign  service  of  the  Society  for  less  than  a  year  and  a-half,  ten  months 
of  which  period  he  had  spent  at  Urambo.  His  death,  painful  as  it  is,  need  not 
impair  confidence  in  the  healthiness  of  the  station  where  he  resided,  for  it  is^ 
evident  that  our  brother  did  not  succumb  to  the  fever  of  the  country,  nor  directly 
to  climatic  influences.  Mr.  Williams  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  qualities  which 
go  to  form  a  true  missionary,  and  was  looking  forward  hopefully  to  a  long  career 
of  useful  labour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  degraded  tribes  among^whom  his  lot  had 
been  cast.  His  removal  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  further  call  to  the  young 
men  of  our  colleges  for  personal  consecration  on  behalf  of  down-trodden  Africa. 

6.  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE. 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  21st,  a  special  service  was  held  at  Salem 
Chapel,  Bradford,  in  connection  with  the  early  departure  of  Miss  Ellen  H.  Horton, 
the  pastor's  daughter,  to  Coimbatoor,  South  India,  as  one  of  the  Society's  lady 
missionaries.  The  following  ministers  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings : — Revs.  J.  Q.  Miall,  J.  R.  Campbell,  D.D.,  A.  Holbom,  M.A.,  M. 
Timson  (who  described  the  work  and  the  field  of  labour),  and  T.  G.  Horton.  The 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  D.D.,  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending.  A  very 
large  amount  of  sympathy  was  excited  on  t^e  occasion,  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  much  good  will  result 
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